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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 




WHEREFORE 

In founding a monthly journal, the 
National Conference on Educational 
Method seeks to provide a meacls of uni- 
fication of effort in the field of supervi- 
sion and teaching. Some of the existing 
periodicals do, it is true, give more or less 
space to the dis- 
cussion of method, 
but they are so 
much concerned 
with other inter- 
ests that they fail 
to accomplish for 
the active workers 
in the schools all 
that is possible. 
The new journal 
will devote itself 
whole-heartedly to 
the improvement 
of teaching. 

This does not 
imply, however, a 
narrow concentra- 
tion upon class- 
room methods as such. The term educa- 
tional method will be interpreted to mean, 
not only the procedures of teachers, but also 
those of the pupils, on the one hand, and 
those of the supervisors and trainers of 
teachers on the other. The emphasis will 
fall upon principles that should be common 
to the activities of all of these. Thus it is 
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hoped that the best theory and practice 
may be brought together and a larger 
measure of educational economy be se- 
cured — ^more and better results with less 
waste of time and energy. 

The new journal ranks as moderately 
progressive. Radical experimentation will 
be .reported, but it 
will not be confused 
with those more 
limited changes 
which alone are 
possible when re- 
forms are proceed- 
ing on a large scale. 
It will assume con- 
ditions as they are, 
not as they might 
be in Utopia, and 
will endeavor to 
point the way to 
the next possible 
steps in progress. 
With the stars as 
a goal, the good 
old wagon road, 
winding slowly up, will be depended upon 
as the way of transit. 

Educational diagnosis is forging ahead 
of educational treatment. We have an 
elaborate technique of surveys but no 
organized follow-up. In general the hope 
seems to be to get teachers to do better the 
kinds of things they are already doing. 
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But what is needed, in many, many in- 
stances, is a new view of the task. Not 
greater skill in the old game but adequate 
skill in a game c[uite new must be attained. 
This requires a restatement of aims in the 
light of a new philosophy of education and 
a new psychology of human behavior. The 
Journal of Educational Method hopes to 
perform a useful service in these regards. 

THE MENU 

The contents of the first number of this 
Journal are typical of what is to follow. 
The various departments — (i) brief edito- 
rial comment on current issues, (2) serious 
discussions of principles, (3) concrete 
accounts of actual experience, (4) brief- 
exchange of opinion and experiment, (5) 
news of the activities of the National Con- 
ference and of similar societies, (6) dis- 
criminating reviews of important books 
and articles, and (7) concise, informing 
notes on new books and pamphlets — ^will 
be regularly maintained. The Journal will 
seek to become indispensable to all who 
pride themselves on keeping up with 
progress in the field of supervision and 
teaching. 

No apology is needed for devoting much 
attention to the project method. In the 
first place there is growing confusion as to 
the significance of the term. As it becomes 
popular, the enterprising, naturally enough, 
more and more identify it with their own 
pet theories. One recent publication, on 
the other hand, applies the term loosdy to 
a miscellaneous collection of lessons which 
may or may not have involved the psycho- 
logical factors which alone distinguish a 
project from a cleverly organized topic. 



One writer urges the possibility of a new 
subject of study to be called tiie project, 
and so it goes. What ought to be inter- 
preted as a new and vital synthesis of 
modern educational ideas is in danger of 
becoming merely a passing shibboleth. 

While making no claim to the only and 
final interpretation of the project method, 
the Journal will present it as a serious and 
consistent point of view, likely to have 
far-reaching effects in bringing about a 
reorganization of the curriculum, methods 
of teaching and supervision, and ultimately 
of equipment and testing of results. Two 
series of articles on this theme will run 
through the year, one by Professor Kil- 
patrick and one by Professor Hosic. The 
first will analyze the principles involved; 
the second will illustrate these principles at 
work in the process of improving the Eng- 
lish teaching of a system of schools. 

Other contributors from the classroom, 
the office, the laboratory, and the training 
college will deal with the choice and use of 
textbooks, the making and interpretation 
of courses of study, the grading and pro- 
motion of pupils, the administrative condi- 
tions necessary to good teaching, modern 
equipment, and the practical uses of tests 
and measurements, as well as with the 
specific problems that arise in actually 
organizing and directing the activities of 
children in the classroom and in the school 
as a whole. Every number of the Journal 
wUl be planned with reference to its possible 
use by a supervisor in his meetings with his 
teachers or by an instructor in his classes in 
education. It should besides prove a wel- 
come addition to each teacher's own 
professional library. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE PRACTITIONER' 



JAMES E. RUSSELL 
Teachers College, Colnmbbi University 



The most significant advance in edu- 
cation within our generation has been in 
the invention of standards of measurement 
in school achievements. We owe a debt 
of gratitude to Professor Thorndike and to 
his students and the scientific workers in 
other institutions for their discoveries — 
discoveries a^ significant in our field as is 
the invention of the thermometer in physics 
or of logarithms in mathematics. They 
have supplied us with a footrule, a quart 
measure, and a pound weight. 

In this connection, I am reminded of an 
experience I had a few years ago on a visit 
to the Island of Guernsey, one of the Chan- 
nel Islands off the coast of France that 
claim to be the only part of the British 
Empire not won by conquest. They were 
originally part of Normandy, and are all 
that is left to Britain of the overseas 
holdings of William the Conqueror. Proud 
of their historic coimections with the con- 
quest of Anglo-Saxon domains, they are 
still Norman-French in language, customs, 
and laws. Twelfth-century traditions still 
remain. My interest, however, was not 
in history, but in cows. And when I asked 
what the Guernsey cow could do on her 
native heath, I was told that this one gave 
fourteen pots of milk a day, and that one 
two stone of butter. I wanted to know 
next what a "pot" was, and was told that 
it was neither a quart nor a liter. A "pot" 
was a jug of tin or brass or copper made by 
the local tinsmith. And I found that a 
"stone" was a weight selected from the 
pebbles on the beach of about the size of 
a man's fist — twelfth-century standards of 
measurement in a world teeming with the 

' From an address at the annual banquet of Teachers 



science of agriculture; a fit analogy to the 
situation in education a generation ago. 

We shall soon have specialists in educa- 
tional tests and measurements of every 
kind. They will tell us what normal per- 
formance is at different stages of educa- 
tional progress; they will measure and 
weigh the extent of individual divergences; 
they will diagnose abnormal conditions; 
they will standardize the means and instru- 
ments of education. But the greater the 
degree of specialization in the understand- 
ing of fundamentals, and the more refined 
the means of treatment, the greater the 
need of experts in diagnosis and prescrip- 
tion. The development of the science of 
chemistry, the advance in pharmacology, 
the discoveries in physiology and anatomy, 
and the use of the X-ray have made a place 
for an army of experts in the field of medi- 
cine; but the service of these experts has 
not lessened the need for physicians and 
surgeons, nor lowered their prestige in the 
eyes of the world. On the contrary, the 
demands made upon physicians and sur- 
geons have increased with every step in the 
advance of the sciences underlying medi- 
cine. Experts supply the tools, make the 
tests, and dig up the information needed 
for diagnosis, but it is the physician or 
surgeon who determines the method of 
procedure and applies the remedy. The 
practitioner is at his best when he can deal 
with facts. 

Soon we shall have experts capable of 
suppljdng all the facts needed for the di- 
rection of normal procedure in education 
and for the diagnosis of special conditions. 
Indeed, there is danger that for a time the 

College, Atlantic City, March i, 1921. 
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output of such specialists may exceed the 
supply of skilled practitioners. One spe- 
cialist in laboratory analysis or one X-ray 
operator may suffice to back up a hundred 
physicians. So a few specialists in educa- 
tion will determine the procedure of hun- 
dreds or thousands of teachers. I venture 
the prediction that in the near future — 
say, ten or twenty years — ^the place of the 
specialist in education will be comfortably 
filled and properly recognized. And, when 
that day comes, the skilled practitioner in 
education will be held at a premiimi. Our 
teachers' colleges may not >give less atten- 
tion than now to the training of such 
experts, but I am certain that we shall be 



far more interested than we are now in 
equipping teachers and leaders of teachers 
for expert service in educational practice. 
It will be taken for granted that our leaders 
should know the significance of the work 
of specialists, but it will also be recognized 
that the training of practitioners should 
not stop there. The practitioner works in 
the schoolroom, not in the laboratory; he 
needs all the facts that the laboratory can 
supply and the best of tools and all neces- 
sary equipment. Then give him the insight 
that comes from a sympathetic imagination, 
the wisdom gained from experience and the 
guidance of masters, and a little child shall 
lead him. 



AN 



EXAMPLE OF A METHOD FOR PRODUCING DESIRABLE 
QUALITIES OF CITEZENSHIP 



C. L. WRIGHT 
Superintendent of SchooU, Huntington, West Vlrglnim 



It is practically axiomatic that it is a 
chief function of our schools to produce 
a robust citizenship. And it is almost 
equally obvious that much of the subject- 
matter and a great deal of the method that 
has in the past been found in our schools 
is not calculated to produce such a citizen- 
ship. When we talk of citizenship or of 
the somewhat newer term, Americanism, we 
are talking of rather vague generalities 
unless we compel ourselves to analyze these 
terms and to hold pretty definitely in mind 
the qualities or traits or characteristics of 
this citizenship, or this Americanism. Then, 
when we have done this, it is our task to 
select such subject-matter and to direct 
our school procedure in such a way as will 
produce these traits or qualities or charac- 
teristics. 

We should probably be able to agree 
most easily upon what these desirable quali- 



ties really are if we should select certain 
typical Americans and determine definitely 
the qualities which, in spite of their many 
differences, they have held in common and 
which have rendered them typical or 
admirable. Suppose we should take, for 
example, men like Washington, or Franklin, 
or Jefferson, or Lincoln, or Roosevelt. Or 
suppose we should take Clara Barton, or 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, or Frances E. 
Willard, to give the women their deserved 
recognition. We should find certain out- 
standing qualities which rendered them 
desirable types of citizens. Such qualities 
the limits of this discussion will not permit 
me to enlarge upon. It wiU be sufficient for 
our purposes, I am convinced, merely to 
enumerate them without much attempt at 
definition or discussion. Such a list would 
surely include such individualistic traits or 
qualities or characteristics as intelligence, 
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initiative, self-reliance, self-respect, adapta- 
bility, industry. It would include others 
of a social bearing, such as sympathy, 
respect for majority rule, sense of respon- 
sibility, habit of co-operation, the ideal and 
spirit of service. There is the temptation 
to yield to the wish to enlarge upon a dis- 
cussion of these qualities as desirable ends 
to be achieved by our school processes. 
But the mere enumeration of them here 
must suffice. It is pertinent to observe, 
however, that our classrooms as they have 
traditionally functioned have not particu- 
larly distinguished themselves by their 
product in these directions. Indeed, much 
of our classroom procedure has been such 
as to dwarf or repress these very qualities. 
What we have gained has been gained 
largely as a by-product of the schools and 
because of our playgrounds and student 
activities. But if these be really desirable 
ends, then it is certainly needful that we so 
modify our subject-matter and school pro- 
cedure as to directly and consciously pro- 
duce in our boys and girk a citizenship of 
this sort. 

As an example of a school method which 
produces desirable qualities of citizenship, 
I desire to tell briefly the story of a junior 
high school project which began in some 
English and social science classes in the 
Enslow Junior High School in our city last 
spring. The credit for whatever success 
was realized belongs entirely to the boys 
and girls and to the teachers concerned. 
About all that the superintendent can claim 
is that he was sympathetic and that he did 
not interfere, at least not overmuch. 

I walked into an English classroom in 
this junior high school one morning last 
^ring. The room was in a condition that 
several years ago would have given me a 
case of nerves. The teacher was seated at 



her desk in one corner of the room, looking 
at some pai>ers. The students had arranged, 
or disarranged, their movable seats and 
were collected in groups of three or four, 
each group with heads close together. They 
had not only disarranged the order of the 
rows of seats but they were actually ** talk- 
ing out loud " in time of school I Occasion- 
ally one voice would be raised slightly above 
the rest, as a member of one group would 
attract the attention of another group and 
converse with the members of that group. 
Interested, I walked to one side of the room. 
The presence of a visitor attracted but littie 
attention — ^none, in fact, beyond a casual 
glance. In a short while, however, one 
littie girl came over to where I was stand- 
ing and asked, "Mr. Wright, does this topic 
belong under the conmierce of the Ohio 
River or under locks and dams ?" In order 
not to deprive the girl of her right to solve 
her own problem, and possibly in order to 
follow the teacher tradition, I answered by 
asking one or two other questions. But 
the questions evidentiy gave the girl the 
glinmier that she needed, for she shook her 
head in a satisfied way and went back to 
her group. And in a moment there was an 
impromptu and animated debate between 
her group and another near as to which was 
entitied to use the topic in question, a* 
debate which was soon settied to the satis- 
faction of the groups. 

Now what were these boys and girls 
doing? It developed that the teachers 
mentioned above had hit upon the plan of 
suggesting to their classes the possibility 
of their making a survey of their section of 
the city. They were mildly interested at first 
but soon realized that here was an opportu- 
nity actually to do something interesting to 
themselves and have it accepted as school 
work. And they had already in their 
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community-civics classes felt the need of just 
such information as this would give them. 
So they voted to undertake the work. Now 
the section of the city in which this junior 
high school is located is a rather diversified 
one. The Ohio River flows by it on the 
north for about two miles. The district 
has one section of good residences; it has 
others of much humbler and less attractive 
homes, where some of the more poorly paid, 
unskilled workers live; it has factories and 
shops, churches and elementary schools, 
and in every way is typical of a city district 
of diversified interests. The first task, 
therefore, was to decide what should be 
looked for in such a survey, which is what 
I would have called in the good old times, 
"finding the main heads in the outline." 
Of course the teacher had good judgment 
enough not to use such terms. She merely 
asked, "What different things ought we to 
look for in making a survey of this dis- 
trict?" And with crayon in hand, she 
stood at the blackboard and wrote the 
topics suggested by members of the class. 
''Factories" was one immediate suggestion, 
and that was accordingly written on the 
board. "The Ohio River" was another; 
"churches," another; "schools," another; 
"parks and playgrounds," still another. 
Several others were suggested but were 
finally ruled out by students themselves as 
inconsequential or were considered by them 
to be included in one of the larger topics 
previously listed. 

The next suggestion was that they 
determine the things they ought to look for 
under each of the selected topics. " Finding 
the sub-heads," I suppose we should have 
called it in one of my old classes. But still 
again this teacher was wise and did not 
allow terms of rhetoric and composition to 
interfere with live thought which she hoped 



to have translated through interest into 
effective English. It was while this dis- 
cussion was in progress that it developed 
that the "Ohio River" was too much for 
one topic for investigation and it was 
accordingly divided into "The History of 
the Ohio River", "The Commerce of the 
Ohio River," and "Ohio River Improve- 
ments"; and these subjects were then 
elaborated upon. It was in the course of 
the working out of these topics that the 
debate above referred to occurred. 

When the field for investigation had 
been fairly satisfactorily worked out for 
each topic, the question was asked, "How 
shall we fijid out about these things and 
how report them ?" After some discussion 
the students thought it best to divide them- 
selves into committees to get first-hand 
information; and committees were accord- 
ingly formed, consisting of three to five, each 
student serving in the committee for the 
subject in which he was most interested. 
In some instances the class helped some 
particular boy or girl to decide upon the 
subject of his choice because of some special 
ability or advantage he might have in 
securing the information upon that subject. 
The committees then organized themselves 
and set to work. Library, field trips, text- 
books, other classes, interviews, and many 
persons and things else were to be sources 
of information. 

The committee on shops and factories, 
with notebooks in hand, visited the offices 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad shops, 
the American Car and Foundry Works, and 
other industrial plants. They not only 
interviewed the superintendents in their 
offices but also inspected the work in 
the shops. They were received everywhere 
with uniform courtesy, and had demon- 
strated to them the fact that every man is 
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a born teacher if only the questioners them- 
selves evince an intelligent interest. The 
interviews proceeded quickly in accordance 
with the outlines which had first been sug- 
gested by the class and which later the 
committee itself had extended and elabo- 
rated. They learned the size of the plant, 
the number of employees, the hours of labor 
and wages of the workers, the amount of 
the weekly pay-roll, the source of the raw 
material used and its value; the type of 
finished product, its value, and how and 
where it is marketed. They learned to see 
in these places not merely buildings sur- 
mounted by huge smokestacks and sur- 
rounded by high fences within whose 
inclosures engines roared and whistles 
sounded, but the places in which their own 
fathers and brothers or friends performed 
their daily work. As they studied the 
sources from which the raw materials came, 
the routes over which they were brought 
in, the distribution of the finished product, 
and the uses to which it was put, they came 
upon a first-hand and, to them, novel view 
of the complexity of modern industry and 
the interdependence of section on section 
and conmnmity on community. Let it be 
granted that they did not view it nor 
understand it nor report it as you and I 
as adults would have done. The fact still 
remains that they themselves and their 
classmates through them were gaining a 
clearer and better understanding of it all 
than they could have had in any other 
way. • 

The committee which had selected the 
Ohio River topic as the field of their inquiry 
read every available historical reference to 
the Ohio; they talked with old rivermen to 
get the stories and traditions not in the 
books; they eagerly consulted more geog- 
raphies and books of reference than under 



other circumstances they could have been 
induced or driven to consult. 

Of course this work required time, and 
a considerable amount of time' was devoted 
to it. And very naturally, too, the plans 
grew and expanded as the survey pro- 
gressed. A number of teachers joined in 
the project. It was recognized that here 
was something that was easily and natu- 
rally related to many subjects and depart- 
ments — ^was, in fact, a part of these many 
subjects. Here was history, and geography, 
and commimity civics, and general science,' 
and written composition, and the livest 
material for public speaking. The readily 
apparent value of much of the material 
suggested a plan which was early adopted: 
the preservation of the reports for future 
reference. So it was decided that each 
committee should write a book — ^write it in 
longhand with pen and ink— =-and place the 
finished book in the school library for the 
use of other classes. To every member of 
the committee was delegated, by committee 
action, the preparation of a certain definite 
part of the report. Someone suggested one 
day that bindings for the books be made 
and decorated in the drawing classes, and 
accordingly the ripple of correlation wid- 
ened and took in another department of 
the school. 

The necessary limitations of a discussion 
of this sort will not permit me to describe 
the activities of all these committees nor 
the methods by which they worked. I 
cannot forbear, however, to mention briefly 
the work of that committee which chose as 
its subject the parks and playgrounds. 
Their section of the city is one of the newest 
parts of the city which itself is only about 
one generation old. They consequently 
found that the rapid growth of population 
had caught the city unawares and that 
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adequate provision had not been made for 
parks and playgrounds. School playgrounds 
were almost the only ones that had been 
provided and they were not extensive. So 
the conmiittee undertook to find where the 
children of that section of the city actually 
were playing. Systematically they began 
to cover on foot that whole section of the 
city. This took time after school hours 
and on Saturdays for a considerable period. 
And they found the actual though un- 
official playgrounds of their community. 
They found, for example, that at the corner 
of such-and-such a street and avenue there 
were two vacant lots where twelve boys 
ordinarily played, and they named the boys 
and described the type of play. At another 
place they found fourteen vacant lots where 
thirty-nine boys spent their leisure time, 
playing baseball and football and other 
games in season. And so they covered the 
whole territory. Before they had finished 
their survey, however, they were confronted 
with a problem which gave them no little 
concern. A real estate company had bought 
the fourteen vacant lots where the thirty- 
nine boys were playing and had begun to 
build some houses on the playground! 
What was to become of these boys ? What 
was to become of other boys and girls as 
other vacant lots were filled with houses ? 
After consulting among themselves, they 
decided that some action ought to be taken, 
or at least some action recommended. So 
they set to work to devise a playground 
scheme for their district. One member of 
the committee, a boy, was a member of a 
mechanical drawing class. Working from 
an engineer's map of the city, he drew 
an enlarged map of the district, indicating 
streets, avenues, blocks, and squares. On 
this map were marked in color the locations 
of the vacant-lot playgrounds. In other 



color were marked the locations of what 
seemed to them desirable spots for real 
playgrounds. Of course the work was 
possibly not such as adults would -have 
done. But it is worth mentioning that this 
little group of junior high school boys and 
girls reachedabout the same conclusions that 
the playground authorities have reached as 
to the distance young children can be ex- 
pected to go from their homes to a play- 
ground. 

When they took their ideal locations on 
the map and actually went to see them, 
they found some of these locations already 
filled with permanent and valuable build- 
ings. So they formed the sound business 
judgment that it would be better to suggest 
another nearby location where lots were 
vacant or property not so valuable. They 
learned who owned this property and what 
it could be bought for. In other words, 
they not only prepared a playgroimd 
scheme but they drew up a playground 
budget. The amounts of money that were 
suggested seemed so large to them that they 
feared they were suggesting too much of a 
provision for the play of boys and girls. 
So one day a member of the committee 
called my office on the telephone and asked 
how much provision other cities made for 
parks and playgrounds. I asked the ques- 
tioner why they did not themselves find 
the answer by writing to the mayors of 
certain cities and asking what those cities 
did. It was decided to write to such cities 
as Gary, Indiana; Lexington, Kentucky; 
Dayton, Ohio; Rochester, New York; and 
others. Here was real work in the writing 
of real business letters for certain real and 
definite purposes. And you may be sure 
that the letters which were written were 
subjected to the critical examination of the 
whole committee. And replies came, too, 
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illuminating and encouraging replies. It 
was a natural matter then to prepare charts 
with graphs showing the relative size of 
Himtington and the other cities and the 
relative amount of park and playground 
space in them, a comparison which imme- 
diately demonstrated to the committee that 
their proposals were indeed very conserva- 
tive rather than extravagant. 

I wish you might have heard, as I did, 
the little girl of twelve or thirteen who gave 
as a public-speaking project the report of 
this committee. Her report was full of 
information, and argument, and appeal. 
And she presented it with the fervor of an 
apostle. I was so impressed by it that I 
invited her and the teacher and the boys 
of the committee to a meeting of the Rotary 
Club, in order that, for the good of their' 
own souls and to help the boys and girls, 
this group of representative business men 
might hear the girl's story. With the boys 
to hold the map and the charts for her, this 
little girlish advocate told these men of the 
inadequate provision that had been made 
for playgrounds and plead for favorable 
action. In concluding her report she shook 
her little finger at the group of interested 
men and said, '' Just recently a group of you 
business men along with others purchased 
a large tract of land up on the Guyandotte 
River (the new Country Club golf links) 
where grownups may go to play. Don't 
you think it is just as important that chil- 
dren have some place to play?" The 
cheers and applause which greeted this 
effective closing of her appeal indicated 
what these nien felt: a new and keener 



interest in proper provision for the play of 
their boys and girls. 

Much more was done, of course, by 
other conunittees of these boys and girls 
in this survey of the varied interests of 
their conmiunity. It must remain untold 
in this paper, for space and time forbid an 
attempt to include it. What has been told 
must suffice to tell, if it may, of an example 
of school method which produces desirable 
qualities of citizenship. These boys and 
girls were assuredly securing and compiling 
facts and information. But were they not 
at the same time even more developing 
intelligence in the use of information ? Were 
they not developing initiative and self- 
reliance? Were they not adapting them- 
selves to circimistances ? Did not the 
things they accomplished minister to their 
self -respect? The decisions of the classes 
and of the conmuttees assuredly helped them 
to understand the wisdom of majority rule, , 
and their discussions and work together 
just as certainly gave them a keener and 
more sympathetic understanding of each 
other. Can the traditional memory-testing 
recitation of our schools show comparable 
results in the formation of habits of co- 
operation? In the action of these junior 
high school students in assuming responsi- 
bility for some provision for playgrounds for 
the younger children of their neighborhoods, 
is there not discernible a likeness to the 
feeling of personal responsibility for the 
welfare of the group which animated Wash- 
ington or Lincoln or Roosevelt or Clara 
Barton ? And is it too much to see in it 
also the gleam of the high ideal of service? 
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MARGARET MADDEN 
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It is a significant fact that the card 
index of a public library in a very large 
city shows one card only on the sub- 
ject of school supervision. It bears the 
legend, "See School Administration." The 
"School Administration" card is evidently 
unwilling to bear the entire responsibility, 
for on it is the further direction, "See 
School Management." This does not mean 
that the library is ill equipped or that it 
is badly catalogued; it simply indicates 
that there is not a clear conception of the 
nature of supervision, and that, to date, 
no book on the subject has reached the 
library. School supervision is not school 
administration; it is not school manage- 
ment. It is a field in itself, or should be, 
directly concerned with questions of class- 
room instruction. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
so important a phase of school work has, 
until very recently, been slighted by 
writers on education in favor of questions 
of management and administration. These 
problems loom large. They are so pressing 
that the individual school fails definitely 
if they are not efficiently met. The failure, 
moreover, is evident, one might almost 
say, to the passer-by. But the problem 
of supervision is not so insistent, perhaps 
because teachers, with varying degrees of 
skill, live up to their responsibilities and 
save the day. Yet it is the most vital 
problem of all, if our schools are to be 
regarded as educational institutions and 
not merely well-ordered business houses. 

The problem of supervision, however, 
is the most difficult for the school principal 
to meet. Setting aside for the moment all 
questions of method, there is the very 



great difficulty of finding the necessary 
time for actual classroom contact, espe- 
cially in schools of considerable size. It 
is not necessary for me to enumerate the 
increasing demands made on the principal 
who conceives the school as a vital force 
in the community and himself as a com- 
munity leader in the highest sense. All are 
familiar with the everyday questions of 
organization, promotion, discipline, tru- 
ancy, parent-teacher associations, inter- 
views with parents, relief of needy children, 
etc. — in short, all those things which the 
principal must attend to in order to make 
it possible for instruction to go on in any 
kind of fashion. When you realize, too, 
that to all this are added hours of clerical 
work and a feeling on the part of the 
principal that whatever he is doing he 
ought to be doing something else, you must 
be reminded of the colored man's story 
of the chameleon. He had been told that 
the little animal would assume the color 
of the piece of cloth on which it rested. 
He put it on a piece of plaid and said that 
it "done busted itself trying to make 
good." 

But there is not much gain to the 
principal in emphasizing his difficulties. 
The situation is theife; he must meet it. 
He cannot dismiss the problem with the 
statement: "I simply haven't the time 
for adequate supervision." When I find 
myself making that statement, I recall 
how I was corrected by a former teacher 
when I offered the "time" excuse for not 
having prepared some home work. "Oh, 
yes," she said, "you had the time. You 
had all the time there was, you know. 
You simply mean that there was something 
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eke that you chose to do." That seemed 
to me very unreasonable at the time, but 
it has come to mean more and more every 
year. However, the time element is un- 
doubtedly a very big one, and no doubt 
committees on economy of time in educa- 
tion will try to determine how supervision 
can be done most economically and effect- 
ively, in other words, they will try to 
develop method in supervision. 

And what are some of the problems of 
method in supervision as applied to the 
individual school ? It seems to me they 
are all bound up with or grow out of 
one main problem: how to secure within 
the school the feeling that the entire 
group — ^all the teachers, including the 
principal — are united by a conunon pur- 
pose; that each has something to con- 
tribute; that the contribution is welcome, 
nay, ardently desired; that classroom 
experience is the most vital foundation 
for advance in method; that the whole 
question of classroom procedure is a 
project which the school must launch as a 
group; that each teacher will investigate 
and report what the problems are; and 
that the group will come to some sort of 
agreement on their solution. 

The skill of the supervisor will appear 
in his ability to stimulate each teacher to 
survey her own methods and results in the 
light of modern educational principles; 
to discover her own problems in the light 
of her own experience; and to define for 
herself her aims. It is the supervisor's 
business to be ready to suggest to her 
where she can find professional help bear- 
ing on her problems and to provide means 
for organizing the results of each teacher's 
findings, thereby enabling the whole group 
to share in the benefits, criticize the aims, 
and define specific ideals and objectives. 



All this means co-operative supervision, 
getting everybody in, developing initiative, 
an attitude of experimentation and self- 
criticism — a wide departure, surely, from 
that type of inspection which puts the 
teacher on one side, the principal on the 
other — ^he sitting in as a visitor, sometimes 
a silent, perhaps hostile observer, some* 
times a meddling nuisance; the teacher, 
ill at ease all the while because she and the 
principal have established no common 
denominator by which her work can be 
evaluated. I do not mean to imply that 
classroom visitation is not desirable; on the 
contrary, it is indispensable, but it has 
value only as one phase of the group 
activity. It is the means which the 
principal must take to inform himself of 
the problems of the schoolroom and the 
way in which they are being met, in order 
that he may the more intelligently and 
eflGiciently play his part in guiding the 
teachers who are working with him. 

And he mmt guide. It is assumed that 
he has been selected because he is pro- 
fessionally well equipped and because he 
has qualities of leadership. Besides, he is 
in a position to develop a wider vision than 
the teacher who is concentrating on her 
smaller problems. He should not allow 
himself to be effaced any more than the 
teacher should in the conduct of her class. 
Such elimination of the principal might be 
labeled "democracy," but it is not; it is 
democracy gone to seed and is quite as 
bad as the autocratic type of domination 
which seems to have for its motto, '* Gov- 
ernment of the teachers, to the teachers, 
and at the teachers." 

But it is not my intention to give a 
general talk on supervision. It seems to 
me more worth while to state as definitely 
as possible in the time allotted how I have 
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tried to supervise, on the co-operative 
plan, the work in my own school. I will 
confine what I have to say to the subject 
of English for three reasons: 

1. The subjects coming under the head 
of English are so fundamental and so 
far-reaching that they touch every other 
subject. 

2. Because I believe that method estab- 
lished in the teaching of English will 
carry over to the other subjects and render 
their supervision comparatively easy. 

3. Because I have the good fortune to 
be in charge of a school in Chicago known 
as an English Center. That is to say, the 
school is one of thirteen, selected by the 
superintendent of schools in different parts 
of the city, each representing some typical 
problem — var)ring nationalities, home con- 
ditions, advantages or handicaps — and all 
working under the active supervision of 
the head of the English department of the 
Chicago Normal College, to bring about 
an essential harmony between the English 
work in the schools and the instruction 
given to the students at the Normal 
College. 

When the English problem was put 
before the teachers at the Doolittle School, 
they agreed that one very great need was 
an improvement in oral composition. 
They reported their difficulties, such as 
rambling, aimless talk, indistinct and 
incorrect speech, etc., and decided that 
much of the trouble lay in the fact that 
they, themselves, did not have clearly 
defined ideals of oral composition and hence 
had failed to develop them in the pupils. 
This represented a beginning of an attitude 
of self-investigation and criticism, a ques- 
tioning of purposes and objectives which 
has grown until it has tended to become a 
habit. 



Once the problem was determined, the 
plan and its execution were obviously the 
next step. A committee was appointed to 
gather samples of oral compositions which 
the teachers considered Superior, Excellent, 
Good, Fair, and Poor. These were gone 
over by the conmiittee, regraded when 
necessary; the findings were dbcussed, and 
it was not long before each teacher had 
•a reasonably clear conception of what 
constituted these varying degrees of excel- 
lence in composition for the school. The 
conmiittee formulated its conclusions in 
the shape of grade standards, a copy of 
which became the property of each teacher, 
with the imderstanding that these stand- 
ards were local and tentative and would 
be the guide until it was seen that new 
standards should be made. 

In order that the work of each might 
be available to all, a card index of com- 
position topics was called for, each teacher 
contributing a list of topics which she 
considered suitable for her grade. These 
were all based on children's experience, 
and were organized under various interests, 
such as ^^Pets," "Visits," "Play," "Feel- 
ings," etc. 

As a contribution to a theory of teach- 
ing the subject, but primarily as means of 
setting her to thinking about it, each 
teacher was asked to list five points which 
she considered important in the teaching 
of English composition. These were gone 
over in grade meetings and referred to a 
conunittee for formulation. 

So far we have the teachers' activi- 
ties. While these things were being done, 
it was the part of the principal to know 
what teachers were doing the most intelli- 
gent, purposeful work; to conunend them; 
to find those who were floundering; to 
help them by suggestions, and construct- 
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ive criticism and by arranging for their 
visiting the more skilful teachers. . 

All this implies, of course, a thoroughly 
socialized school. It is part of the princi- 
pal's duty to secure this feeling of unity 
and professional fellowship. When that 
is done, his visits will not be feared; on 
the contrary, the only complaint will be 
that they are not more frequent. 

The instances I have given will serve, 
perhaps, as typical of the way in which 
each phase of English study was attacked. 
The report of the conmiittee on spelling, 
for example, was the result of the com- 
bined recommendations of the teachers, 
plus such an authority as Tidyman. 
General principles were laid down, a 
clean-cut method of teaching spelling 
was agreed upon, minimum word lists, 
gathered from the actual written work 
of the pupils, were arranged by grades 
and put into the hands of the teachers 
as part of the report. In the same demo- 
cratic way a conmiittee worked out an 
agreement on minimum requirements in 
the mechanics of written composition and 
in the study of grammar. Other com- 
mittees are at work at present — one on 
the teaching of silent reading. 

It is not necessary to point out that 
all this involves supervision, stimulation, 
interpretation, follow-up by means of 
various devices; bulletins, suggestive ques- 
tions, slogans perhaps, surveys, standard- 
ized tests, personal visits, and all the 
means commonly used to keep a school at 
its highest efficiency. 

A typical example of a certain kind of 
follow-up is the use I was able to make of 
the cards which the teachers contributed 
to a reading repertoire for the school. 
Each teacher was asked to make ten cards, 
each containing the name of a selection 



which she had found suitable for her grade. 
She was requested to state the name of the 
author, the book in which the selection 
could be found, and the reasons for her 
choice. I was interested particularly in 
the reasons for her choice. These fell 
under rather clearly defined heads: ideals 
(of conduct, beauty, patriotism, etc.); 
information; story interest; nature inter- 
est; dramatization; humor; biography; 
power (skill in recognition of words, 
etc.). 

Examination of the cards showed that 
the teaching of some ideal was by far the 
predominant motive except in first grade. 
Here the dramatic interest came first 
and the desire to develop ability in the 
recognition of words second. 

Such a survey made it possible to raise 
the following questions: Where 'do the in- 
terests lie for the various grades ? Where 
do they lie for the school as a whole? 
Should a wider range of interests be 
represented? Is there enough fun? Is 
there enough reading for the sake of the 
story? Is there enough on the informa- 
tional side ? 

These questions are important for the 
school as a whole, especially as a guide in 
ordering and distributing supplementary 
reading material. A discussion of these 
questions with the teachers showed plainly 
that the making of the index was of great 
value to the teachers individually as well. 
One, for example, in first grade saw that 
almost all her emphasis had been put on 
the developing of ability in the recognition 
of words. It is natural that a first-grade 
teacher should be especially interested in 
this motive in the reading lesson, but it is 
interesting to note that all of that teacher's 
work was rather barren; it lacked that 
vision and imagination which keeps first 
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grade from being a place for mere word- 
getting. The teachers whose work is the 
richest and most varied ^owed the keenest 
sense of values in selecting reading ma- 
terial. 

Moreover, some realized that they had 
not expressed themselves clearly because 
they had not thought clearly, and that the 
lesson would have value for the child 
only in so far as the teacher's purpose was 
clear. For example, one teacher said that 
she chose a certain selection because the 
content was good. After the discussion she 
realized that she was merely saying that 
she chose it because it was there. 

But the questions naturally arise: 
"What has all this to do with the children ? 
How is it going to affect their reading. 



their power to get the thought? Pro- 
foimdly, I believe, for the teacher's inter- 
est and grasp register unmistakably in the 
work of the children. 

I will not attempt to touch upon other 
phases of English study that are going on 
in the school and in all of the English 
Centers in Chicago. Dr. Hosic will de- 
scribe in this Journal the entire experi- 
ment which he has conducted. Perhaps 
I have said enough to emphasize the 
fact that the essential of supervision is 
co-operation, that the essential of co- 
operation is purpose, that there is a 
possibility of establishing a technique of 
supervision, and that the supervisory 
function is the highest and most worth- 
while function of the school principal. 



THE MEANING OF METHOD 

WILUAM H. lOLPATRICK 
ProfieMor of Education, Teachers CoUege, Columbia Unlvenky 



"I don't understand the speaker. Did 

he say there is no such thing as a problem 

^ of method, that we cannot 
Some teachers 
discuss an study method by itself ? That 

educational the only real problem is one 
address ^f curriculum ? Is that what 

he said? And what did he mean? '' 

"It sounded as if he said that, but 
surely he didn't mean that a first-grade 
teacher need only study reading, that any- 
one who can read can teach reading. I 
well remember when I was a child of about 
ten — more years ago than I care to tell — 
what a furor there was when a new teacher 
said she didn't teach the alphabet first, that 
she taught the words first, and letters and 
spelling later. My head went round. It 
sounded like building a chimney from the 
top down. My uncle said it was foolish- 
ness; that it couldn't possibly work ; that the 



school 43oard ought to turn off such a teacher. 
He certainly was surprised, however, to find 
his little Mary actually reading in less than 
half the time his older children had taken." 
"Yes, and then we had the sentence 
method, which some claimed was better 
Various ^^^ ^® word method; and 

'•methods" later we had all kinds of 
are recaUed method, the phonic method, 
the phonetic method, the Aldine method, 
and I don't know how many others. The 
Grube method in arithmetic came and 
went; and then we had the Spear method, 
I beUeve. In those days our institute lec- 
turers had a great deal to say about 
methods. They spoke bravely about the 
'new methods' as something great; but I. 
think of late years I have noticed a superior 
sort of smile sometimes as 'methods and 
devices' are mentioned. Am I right?" 
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"You are right, I am sure; but I got a 
new idea last summer at the university. 
TheMYcho- ^ ^^^^ * course in educational 
logical study psychology. Our professor 
of methods is said that some day we'd have 
mentione ^ science of method, or rather 

that the scientij&c psychologist would tell 
us which of two ways of learning anything 
is more economical and would give us defi- 
nite rules. He made us read Whipple's 
How to Study Effectively y and talked besides 
a great deal about the laws of learning, 
about set, readiness, exercise, and satis- 
faction. It was awfully hard at first, 
because I had never heard of such things; 
but after a while I got into it, and now I 
believe he is right. I have been watching 
myself and how I learn, and my class, too. 
And those laws of learning certainly work 
— ^it's all a matter of exercise with satis- 
faction or annoyance. 

"Well, suppose your psychologist is right 
as you think. I don't see much difference 
The old and between method when we talk 
new are about the 'word method' of 

coiii]»ared reading and the study of me- 
thod by your psychologist. It seems to 
me that the psychologist is just doing more 
carefully what we all did when we decided 
that children learned quicker and better by 
the word method than they did by the old 
alphabetic method. I was myself at smn- 
mer school last year, and in one course I 
took it was brought out that science and 
common sense don't differ much except in 
A definition of degree; science is more exact, 
method is Whether you proceed by com- 
proposed mon sense or by science, 

method seems to me to be a matter of the 
most economic way of teaching or of learn- 
ing anything." 

"You don't agree then with our speaker 
of today. You think method can be 
studied ?" 



"Certainly method can be studied. 
Anybody who thinks is bound to admit 
that. I can't say as yet whether I disagree 
with the speaker, because I don't know 
what he meant." 

"I don't believe the speaker would 
object to what you have said about psy- 
chology, because he is obliged to know that 
educational psychology has established 
itself. I believe he is more interested in 
curriculmn than anything else — ^he talks a 
great deal about minimum essentials — ^and 
he just forgets that curriculum isn't every- 
thing. But I think he had also in mind 
another kind of method, a broader kind. I 
believe it was this he meant to deny. At 
any rate, whether he did or not, I want to 
raise a question that has been troubling me. 
There are more reasons why I should prefer 
the word method to the old alphabet 
method than simply because the child sooner 

A wider notion ^^^^ ^^ ^^^' that's gOod, 
of method is but there's more to it than 
suggested that. That old dry humdrum 
alphabet and spelling method made the 
children hate the school and hate the 
teacher. The word method of teaching 
reading somehow encourages the children. 
They seem more alive. If I wanted to^ 
make the children just docile, like the old 
serfs you know, and always 'keep them 
under' and 'break their spirit, ' and run the 
world on the principle ' that children should 
be seen and not heard,' then I'd favor such 
spirit-killing methods as the old alphabet 
method or nowadays, if I believed some, the 
newer Aldine method. But if I believed in 
all that old slavish docility, I'd be consist- 
ent and give up democracy and accept 
Prussianism outright." 

"Yes, I know, I have heard you on this 
before. I am not going to dispute now 
whether your way of treating children is 
better or not. I know you'd begin by 
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telling me that children are less outbreaking 
in school than they used to be; I remember 
what you said before about child suicides 
in Germany because of the harsh school 
treatment. But I am interested in your 
idea of method. You mean, if I under- 
stand you, that the problem of method 
includes more. than the best way of learn- 
ing the lesson inmiediately at hand, that 
method is more than a matter of the most 
economical way of teaching a child how to 
read or how to learn a long poem. This 
sounds reasonable, but I don't quite 
understand. I wish you'd discuss it more 
fuUy." 

"Well, it is just this. There is, as I see 
it, a narrow way of looking at method and 
The two views f broader way of looking at 
of method are it. It might be better to 
contrasted employ different words for the 
two uses, but so far no one has proposed 
the different terms. The narrow way is 
all right as far as it goes. It asks what is 
the best way of learning to read. What is 
the best way of learning a French vocabu- 
lary? And such like. This is what the 
older generation had in mind when they 
made so much of 'methods.' Only they 
had little or no scientific procedure for test- 
ing whether one method was better than 
another. If the difference between two 
rival methods was great, the better would 
likely win out in the end. In this way the 
old alphabet method, as was said before, has 
gone entirely. Scientific psychology and 
the tests and measurement movement will 
undoubtedly place method considered nar- 
rowly on an increasingly scientific basis, to 
the great advantage of all concerned if only 
we know how to make it work together for 
the best education of the children. But 
right there comes the rub. I havfe seen 
children, after they had passed the history 



examination, slam their books down and 
say, 'Never again! I hope I may never 
look into another history as long as I live!' 
Now it seems to me that our pupils ought not 
only to learn what was in the history course, 
but learn also to love history. I have seen 
older children study their civics and gov- 
ernment and come out not caring a rap 
whether their city was well governed or 
not. There is something to learn besides 
what is written in the books and a child 
may learn the one without learning the. 
other. Then I know too that some of the 
pupils who make the highest marks — ^at 
any rate under some teachers — ^are afraid 
to call their soxils their own. They can't 
think independently, they don't know how. 
They are afraid to trust theu: own judg- 
ment — they hardly have any judgment. 
If it is in the book or if the teacher says it, 
then it's true and that ends it. But surely 
that isn't the kind of citizens we need in a 
democratic country." 

"Do you mean that whether pupils 
come to like history or to wish good govern- 

Is'it method ^^^^ or b^ ^}^^^ ^^ ^^^ 
or subject- independently is a matter of 
matter? method? It seems to me 

that each of these is something to learn just . 
as truly as is the subject-matter of history 
or government. How about it ?" 

"It is something to learn. You are 
exactly right. Learning the subject-matter 
of history is one thing. Learning to love 
history is another thing, related but differ-' 
ent. Learning how to reach independent 
but dependable judgments in history is 
still another thing. Each learning is valu- 
able and needs consideration. We should 
not trust to luck in the l^st two any more 
than in the first." 

"But you have not answered my ques- 
tion. You admit that all these things are 
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something to leam, but you say nothing of 
the method. A while back you were making 
big claims about method, you said you were 
widening the reach of method. Li the end 
it seems that everything alike is something 
to leam, everything merely some kind of 
subject-matter — different kinds of subject- 
matter to be sure, but all subject-matter. 
Why not agree with the speaker today that 
after all curriculum is the one question? 
For curriculiun seems to me to be nothing 
but a selection of desirable subject-matter, 
of desirable things to be learned. How do 
you answer that?" 

"In one way it is all a question of things 
to be learned. But method comes in. To 

Aseconddefl- ^^ ^^™g ^^ ^^ learned 
nitioii of belongs its own way of being 

method learned. To leam anything 

we must somehow practice that thing. To 
leam how to form judgments we must 
practice forming judgments — ^under condi- 
tions that tell success from failure and give 
satisfaction to success and annoyance to 
failure. To leam to think independently 
we must practice thinking independently. 
Now method is exactly a matter of 
arranging such conditions as give the right 
kind of practice for learning, a practice that 
will tell success from failure and attach 
satisfaction to success and annoyance to 
failure. To each thing you call subject- 
matter (the term is a slippery one) belongs 
its own style of method. Self-respect is 
a thing needful to be leamed — ^you wish 
it called subject-matter. At any rate, 
to the learning of self-respect its own style 
of method, namely discriminative practice 
in exercising self-respect. Now, isn't it 
true: to each learning its own method? 
Do we see how method attaches to learn- 
ing history, to learning to love history, 
to learning to tlunk trustworthily in his- 
tory?" 



"Yes, I must admit it. I had not 
before seen how intimately — I might al- 
ls it not one ^^^^ ^y ^^^ correlatively— 
type of method subject-matter and method 
after all? are related to each other. To 

each thing to be leamed belongs its own 
appropriate method. Perhaps I'll wish to 
ask you more about that later. But I have 
now another question. A while back you 
spoke of a wider sense of method and a 
narrower sense of method. I don't yet see 
any two senses of method. You have 
pointed out perhaps unusual fields in which 
to seek and find method, but all the in- 
stances you have given — once they are 
foimd — ^belong to the same kind. All reduce 
themselves to one formula: the most eco- 
nomical way of learning the thing at hand. 
There may be more things at hand, more 
things to be leamed at one time and 
together than I had thought; but the same 
notion of method — your narrower sense of 
method — ^fits them all. What then becomes 
of your broader sense of method ? I believe 
you have forgotten it or rather have been 
confused in your thinking." 

" Don't be too hasty. Perhaps we shall 
yet locate the broader kind of method. 
You spoke a moment ago of several things 
at hand to be leamed, many things to be 
leamed at one and the same time. Can a 
child just leam several things at a time or 
must he leam just one at once?" 

"I don't understand. I have always 
heard that we can do only one thing at a 
time, or at any rate can pay attention to 
only one thing. How then can we leam 
more than one thing at a time?" 

"I'll tell you how several things may be 
leamed at one time. Suppose a shy little 

girl enters the kindergarten. 
Manyleamlngs gj^^ ^^^^.j^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 
go on at once 

Other children, but at length 

is coaxed into trying the slider. (You know 
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our kindergarten has in it a children's 
toboggan slide.) This little girl learns how 
to mount the stairs, how to get herself 
ready, how to turn loose and slide down. 
She forgets her shyness and enjoys sliding 
tremendously. The next day she comes a 
different child. Why different? She has 
learned some things. What has she 
learned? Wherein is she different? She 
already has decided that she likes the 
kindergarten assistant who helped her 
yesterday. She likes Mary and Tommy 
who helped her on the slide. She likes the 
slide. She knows how to use it, how to 
take her turn. She is less shy. She told 
her mother that she likes the kindergarten. 
Each of these things represents a something 
learned. Each represents an exercise with 
satisfaction. Did she learn these several 
things, one at a time, in a set order? 
Clearly not. Nor did she learn them all 
exactly simultaneously or in one moment. 
But they are inextricably interwoven. 
Learning each was in some measure bound 
up with learning the others. It would have 
been impossible for her to practice with the 
slide without at the same time acquiring 
some sort of attitude toward the other 
children using it, some sort of attitude 
toward the kindergarten assistant who 
supervised, some sort of attitude toward 
herself in the total situation, some sort of at- 
titude toward the kindergarten as a whole. 
And note how large a part method played. 
Suppose the assistant were an impos- 
sible sort of kindergartner who had greeted 
the shy stranger sternly and had gruffly 
ordered her at once to mount the slider 
stairs. Would the child's learning have 
been the same in any way ? On the con- 
trary, wouldn't it all have been differ- 
ent? 

"The wider sense of method then takes 
into account the fact that the child inevi- 



tably responds to many different aspects 
of a situation at one and the same time. We 

The wider ^^^ ^^^ ^P^^^ ^^"^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ 

sense of method many things a person can 

defined attend to at once. We know 

that during the half-hour a boy is facing 
his grammar lesson, he is not only learning 
or failing to learn that specific lesson, but 
he is also fixing or unfixing or failing to fix 
an attitude toward the subject of grammar, 
another attitude toward his teacher, an- 
other toward schools, another toward him- 
self with reference to grammar and school 
and his ability and disposition generally. 
He may be getting interesting suggestions 
for further study into language when a 
favorable moment may occur or he may be 
hardening his heart on the whole matter. 
He may be saying, 'It's no use. I can't 
learn anything. ' He may be deciding that 
school and parents and the whole tribe of 
governors are unfeeling tyrants, that wrong 
to them is right to him, that right to him 
is success in * getting by' with his unbridled 
impulses. What he does think or does not 
think, what he feels or does not feel, what, 
in short, he brings with him out of the 
total situation depends in large measure 
upon the teacher, upon his way of handling 
the boys in and about the school. The 
narrow sense of method singles out for 
consideration one specific thing to be 
learned and pays for the time being exclu- 
sive attention to that as if that alone were 
going on at that time. The wider sense of 
method knows that in actual life one thing 
never goes on by itself. This wider method 
demands that we consider the actual facts, 
the real world. The narrow sense of 
method faces always an abstraction, an 
unreality — a part of a total situation, a 
part that can no more exist by itself than 
could a man's head continue to live apart 
from his body. We have to make such 
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abstractions for the sake of economy in 
studying such things as method; but we 
should know what we are doing, we must 
never make the mistake of supposing the 
abstracted element is real life. The prob- 
lem of method in the wider sense is thus 

ITic problem of ^^^g^^^^^^- How shall we 
method in its treat children, seeing that 
wider semw whether we like it or no they 
are going t9 learn well or ill not only the 
thing we choose to set them at, but also at 
the same time a great many other things 
perhaps of far greater importance ?" 

"We now see the answer to the lecturer 
today. Method must be studied. I see 
now as I never saw before that there is a 
problem of method as wide as life itself. 
But it puts a great responsibility upon the 
teacher. I am almost sorry I see it. Why, 
I cannot teach stocks and bonds next week 
without wondering whether I am doing 
more harm than good! I cannot shut my 
eyes any more to what you call the wider 
problem of method. But what about this 
problem of method? Can we study it, 
and how is it related to the narrower prob- 
lem of method ?" 

"We do have these two problems of 
method, one narrow, the other wide; one 

Method in the ^^ }^ ^^ ^^ learning the 
wider sense is details that go to make up 
the problem education, the other concerns 
^^ *"* education as a whole, educa- 

tion considered as the correlative of the 
whole of life. We can and must study 
both. The psychologist and experimental 
educator will help most on the first prob- 
lem, the problem of method in its narrow 
sense. The second problem is in a way 
the problem of life itself. The answer to 
the second problem, the wider problem of 
method, will depend on the answer we give 
to the problem of life. That is why the old 
Prussian type of method doesn't suit us 



in America. They wanted their children, 
some to fill this station in life, others that, 
but all to be docile and obedient; some to 
be tradesmen and shopworkers, others of 
the upper classes to be officers in the army, 
government officials, but all to accept the 
rule of the Kaiser without question. So 
they hunted out a way of treating children 
that made them able each to do his own 
work, but did not make them independent 
in judgment. I once heard Dean Russell 
discuss this. He said the method was the 
same for all the Prussian children whether 
they went as the common people to the 
Volksschule or whether they went as the 
upper class to the Irymnasium. The cur- 
riculiun was diflferent to fit each for his 
place in their scheme; but the method was 
the same to make them all into the Prussian 
type of character." 

"That's exceedingly interesting and 
very important for us. You know I wonder 
if we don't have some Prussians in this 
country, I mean people who are anxious 
to fit our immigrants into some sort of 
lower working class. I have heard certain 
persons talking a great deal about 'instinc- 
tive obedience,' as if they wanted some of 
our people to grow up especially strong in 
obedience while others perhaps should grow 
up especially strong in commanding those 
more obedient ones. Ijt doesn't sound like 
democracy to me." 

"Yes, it is a very important problem, 

and perhaps equally important that it 

A democratic should be recognized. If we 

society should are going to make a success of 

have a demo- the democratic experiment 
cimtic method j^g^j^ ^^^^^ jyyg^ ^^ j^^g^ 

have a type of education that fits democ- 
racy. A democratic society should have a 
democratic school system, and in this sys- 
tem a democratic method will occupy a 
most important part." 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN CO-OPERATION 

L LAUNCHING THE PROJECT 

JAMES F. HOSIC 
AModate ProfcMor of EducatioBi, Teschen College, Cohimhia UnlvenitT 



Team-play marks the eflScient school 
system. It is none too easy to bring about, 
however, as everyone knows, especially if 
the system is a big one. A certain me- 
chanical or external uniformity comes easy. 
Peremptory orders will secure that. But 
real unanimity based upon preferred ideas 
is more rare. To secure it requires time, 
patience, and real leadership. But it is 
worth all it costs. 

In the series of brief articles, of which 
this is the first, I shall try to give a true 
and circumstantial accotmt of an attempt, 
continuing for a period of about three 
years, to improve the teaching of English 
in Chicago through better co-operation of 
all concerned with the problem, namely, 
the supervisory oflScers, the classroom 
teachers, and the training school. Empha- 
sis will be given to the procedure followed, 
inasmuch as the by-products of the enter- 
prise have proved nearly or quite as valu- 
able as the results directly aimed at. I 
shall write, therefore, on the topic. How 
to improve the work of a school, while 
describing an experiment in the sup>ervision 
of the teaching of English. 

FIRST STEPS 

The late superintendent of the Chicago 
schools, Mr. John D. Shoop, was always 
interested in English. He was a fluent 
speaker, occasionally wrote poetry, and 
was fond of literature, particularly writing 
of a moral and patriotic type. . As president 
of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association he 
arranged a program in which one fxdl ses- 
^on was devoted to addresses on the 



improvement of the teaching of the ver- 
nacular in school and college. It was to 
be expected that he would give special 
attention to the subject in his dealings 
with the schoob in his own city. 

He did. He called the .writer into 
council in the spring of 191 8 and proposed 
that I undertake to assist in the work of a 
number of selected schools in various parts 
of Chicago in order to bring the English 
work of those schools into harmony with 
the instruction given in the Normal College. 
"If," said he, "We can get the yeast to 
working in a few schools, we can perhaps 
leaven the whole lump." I replied that the 
college teachers could lay no claim to per- 
fect wisdom in the matter but probably 
would profit as much as anyone from the 
closer contact which his plan promised. 
We would do our best to help the schoob 
get together, however we might find it to 
be sound policy to depart from our own 
present practices. In a word, we were ready 
and willing to learn. 

■ A meeting with the superintendents of 
the ten districts into which the Chicago 
schools are divided was then called. Mr. 
Shoop explained his plan, asked for advice 
and co-operation, and, when questioned as 
to the duration and probable outcome of 
the experiment, declared that this was the 
Alpha. He could not foretell the Omega. 

I had prepared in advance a tentative 
list of schools to be chosen as English cen- 
ters. This list was now sifted and amended 
in committee of the whole. Among the 
considerations involved were variety of 
nationality of the pupils, accessibility of 
location, probably willingness and ability 
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of the principal to co-operate, and the 
representative character of the teachers. 
About half of the schools finally selected 
were on my original list — a fact typical of 
the spirit of give and take which was in 
evidence throughout the ex{>eriment. 

The schools in the various districts with 
the prevailing nationality or race of the 
pupils were as follows: 



District 


School 


Prindpal 


NaUonality 
or Race 


I... 


Knickerbocker 


Mary G. Guthrie 


German-American 


II... 


mbbard 


Chester C. Dodce 
Samuel R. Medc 


American 


m... 


Burr 


Polish 


IV... 


Delano 


G.A.Osinga 


American 


V... 


Jefferson 


Mrs. Cathonne 

Delanty 

John A. Long (after- 


Jewish and Italian 


VI.^.. 


Hammond 


Bohemian 






ward Adrian M. 








DooliB) 




vn... 


Goodrich 


Mrs. Esther P. 
Hombaker 


Italian 


vin... 


Lewia-Champlin 


Henry Crane 


American* 


DC... 


DoolittiL 


Daniel J. Beeby 


American 


X... 


Maivaret Madden 


Negro 



* At the bttinning of the second vear the Lewis-Champlin 
was reidaced l^ the Farren, Principal, Isabella Dolton; Nationalaty 
or Race, Negro. 

Shortly afterward Mr. Shoop invited 
the principals of the selected schools to a 
conference with the district superintend- 
ents. At that conference I submitted for 
discussion the following prospectus: 

PROSPECTUS FOR ENGLISH CENTERS 
Motto: Effective service to our city by means of 

intelligent co-operation. 
Basis: Agreement on essential principles; indi- 
vidual variation in meeting actual conditions 
and in providing for initiative. 

Procedure: 

1. Ascertain the actual conditions. 

2. Attack one subject at a time. 

3. Three supervisors plan the launching of 
the project. 

4. Enlist the co-operation of the teachers as 
a social group— 4ead all to enter heartily 
into the project, to contribute plans, to 
carry out experiments, etc. Proceed with 
the teachers as we wish them to proceed 
with the children. 

5. Make use of the recognized instruments of 
effective supervision — syllabi, observation, 
conference, group meetings, committees, 
model lessons, visiting by teachers, refer- 
ence reading, tests, etc. 



Exhortation: 

1. Let us define the social values and objects 
of the work. 

2. Let us analyze the studies as types of 
reference, involving certain controls 
through the growth of certain specific 
abilities, that is, knowledges, habits, skills, 
interests, ideals. 

3. Let tis employ the inventory, the school 
standard, and objective measurements of 
results. 

4. Let us seek to provide the best conditions 
for improvement and for transfer. 

5. Let us confer together, placing the expe- 
rience of each at the service of all. 

6. Let us keep record of our experience in 
carrying on the work. 

The consideration of this statement of 
principles tended to unify our thinking and 
prepared the way for definite planning of 
the campaign. This now followed — ^at a 
luncheon. Good eating undoubtedly makes 
for intellectual rapport. The talk first went 
roimd, each in turn saying frankly what he 
thought it best to do, until all had been 
heard from. On the issues thus raised the 
following decisions were made: 
' I. For the sake of massing our expe- 
rience, all the centers woidd imdertake the 
same tasks. 

2. The work would proceed in the light 
of fundamental principles, believed by all 
to be applicable to school studies in general. 

3. The aspects of English taken up 
would be those having most vital and far- 
reaching relations to the work of the school 
as a whole. 

4. The case would be presented (with- 
out prejudice) to the teachers of each center 
as a group and their best collective judg- 
ment obtained as to what it were best to do 
and how it were best to do it. 

Further disoissions revealed the fact 
that the prinaples and superintendents 
present were virtually unanimous in the 
opinions, strongly expressed by two of their 
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number, that the crying weaknesses of 
present-day instruction in English are, first, 
failure to teach children how to talk and, 
second, failure to teach them how to study. 
They said: 

The mechanics of primary reading seem to 
go pretty well, but when the time comes for the 
pupils to use books in the pursuit of their studies, 
they do not make good. Equally certain it is 
that their talk is scrappy, indistinct, and ineffect- 
ive. They run their sentences together and 
mumble their words. Even the teacher fails to 
make out what is meant, let alone the pupils 
seated a few feet away. The speaker seems to 
have no notion of how to play the game. 

With a perfect good xmderstanding 
established among themselves, the leaders 
went their several ways. 

ENLISTING THE TEACEDSRS 

The next step required the planning of 
a series of conferences in the schools. The 
district superintendent, the principal, and 
the special supervisor first talked informally 
together and agreed upon a procedure. 
When the meeting had been called to order, 
the superintendent made a statement in 
which he explained the general purpose 
and plan of the enterprise and emphasized 
the value of the service which could be 
rendered, not only to the school itself, but 
to the district and to the city as a whole. 

The special supervisor then called out 
frank expression from the teachers, writing 
on the blackboard the points made by each. 
When the question was pressed home, 
"What are the most far-reaching aspects 
of the English work?" the teachers an- 
swered in their turn, "Oral English and 
silent reading and study.'' 

The principal closed the discussion, 
expressing his appreciation of the oppor- 
timity which had come to his school and 
expressing his feeUng of confidence in the 
willingness of all to co-operate. He prom- 



ised the fullest support possible to each one 
in trying out new ideas and urged that 
suggestions be freely made. 

The first group which conferred chose 
to begin the experiment with silent reading, 
and hence this phase became the topic for 
the first semester. A single educational 
principle was proposed as the theoretical 
lode star for the opening weeks, namely, 
the principle that learning proceeds most 
effectively in the light of a specific purpose. 
The following quotation from John Dewey 
was made to serve as a sort of motto: 

Perhaps in no other way could so great an 
improvement be brought about in education as 
by teachers with one accord seeing to it that 
children should never set about studying any 
lesson without first having a dear notion as to 
just what it is they are undertaking to learn, and 
what they are to do in order to learn it. 

Definite reinforcement of the idea was 
foimd in the article entitled "Reading as 
Reasoning," by Edward L. Thorndike, in 
the Journal of Educational Psychology for 
June, 1917. The subtitle, "A Study of 
Mistakes in Paragraph Reading," indicates 
the purpose of the article, 

To show that reading is a very elaborate 
procedure, involving a weighing of each of many 
elements in a sentence, their organization in the 
proper relations one to another, the selection of 
certain of their connotations and the rejection of 
others, and the co-operation of many forces to 
determine the final response. 

The article tells how the following test 
was given to two himdred pupils in the 
sixth grade: 

Read this and then write the answers to i, 2, 
3) 4) 5> 6, and 7. Read it again as often as you 
need to. 

In Franklin, attendance upon school is re- 
quired of every child between the ages of seven and 
fourteen on every day when school is in session 
imless the child is so ill as to be unable to go 
to school, or some person in his house is ill with 
a contagious disease, or the roads are impassable. 
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1. What is the general topic of the paragraph ? 

2. On what day would a ten-year-old girl not 
be expected to attend school ? 

3. Between what years is attendance upon 
school compulsory in Franklin ? 

4. How many causes are stated which make 
absence excusable ? 

5. What kind of illness may permit a boy to 
stay away from school, even though he is not 
sick himself ? 

6. What condition in a pupil would justify 
his non-attendance ? 

7. At what age may a boy leave school to go 
to work in Franklin ? 

The responses were most unintelligent, 
often ludicrous. For example, in answer 
to Question i the following were given: 
"Franklin''; "In Franklin"; "Franklin 
attending school"; "It was a great in- 
ventor"; "What the school did when the 
boy was ill"; "Oh diseases"; "The roads 
are impassable"; "Made of complete sen- 
tences"; "Subject and predicate"; "To 
begin with a capital"; "Leave half an 
inch space." 

Professor Thorndike explains that 
In correct reading (i) each word produces a 
correct meaning, (2) each such element of meaning 
is given a correct weight in comparison with the 
others, and (3) the resulting ideas are examined 
and validated to make sure that they satisfy the 
mental set or adjustment or purpose fpr whose 
sake the reading was done. Reading may be 
wrong or inadequate (i) because of wrong con- 
nection with words singly, (2) of over-potency or 
xmder-potency of elements, or (3) because of 
failure to treat the ideas produced by the reading 
as provisional, and so to inspect and welcome or 
reject them as they appear. 

After analyzing the mistakes made by 
the pupils in answering each of the seven 
questions, Professor Thorndike continues: 

Understanding a paragraph is like solving a 
problem ih mathematics. It consists in selecting 
the right elements of the situation and putting 
them together in the right relations, and also with 
the right amount of weight or influence or force 



for each. The mind is assailed as it were by 
every word in the paragraph. It must select, 
repress, soften, emphasize, correlate and organize, 
all under the influence of the right mental set or 
purpose or demand 

In educational theory, then, we should not 
consider the reading of a textbook or reference as 
a mechanical, passive, undiscriminating task, on 
a totally different level from the task of evaluating 
or using what is read. While the work of judging 
and applying doubtless demands a more elaborate 
and inventive organization and control of mental 
connections, the demands of mere reading are also 
for the active selection which is typical of thought. 
It is not a small or unworthy task to learn ''what 
the book says " 

In school practice it appears likely that exer- 
cises in silent reading to find the answers to given 
questions, or to give a summary of the matter 
read, or to list the questions which it answers, 
should in large measure replace oral reading. The 
vice of the poor reader is to say the words to him- 
self without actively making judgments concerning 
what they reveal. Reading aloud or listening to 
one reading aloud may leave this vice unaltered 
or even encouraged. Perhaps it is in their outside 
reading of stories and in their study of geography, 
history, and the like, that many school children 
really learn to read. 

It was the universal testimony of the 
teachers in the English centers that the 
test passage used by Professor Thorndike 
was no harder than many to be found in 
the books in use in the schools, and that 
they received with great frequency answers 
exhibiting weaknesses comparable to those 
which he reported. They were eager to 
apply his principles of diagnosis and attempt 
to teach their pupils to " reason " upon what 
they read in the light of "the purpose for 
which the reading was done. " 

In succeeding articles in this series an 
accoimt will be given of how they went 
about the task, of the part played by the 
supervisors, of the topics of succeeding con- 
ferences, and of the work in oral composi- 
tion which presently began. 
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RECLASSBFICATION OF CHILDREN ON BASIS OF TESTS IN 

PORT CLINTON SCHOOLS' 

A. F. MYERS 
Superinteadent of Schoob, Port CUntoo, Ohio 

One of the most serious weaknesses in children of the Port Clinton schools, or our 

school men, as in a measure with all pro- children were very poorly classified, 
fessional men, is that they are long on We determinecl first to test the intelli- 

theory and short on practice. As a result gence. The results show one thing very 

of this weakness a great many school men, clearly: Port Clinton school children are 

while they understand quite well the theo- not below the normal in intelligence. Ex- 

retical aspects of retardation, the need for pressed by Grade iQ, our results were as 

reclassification, etc., absolutely fail to make follows : 

the application to their own school system; Ylist grade iQ .963 

or, making the application, fail to provide Second grade iQ 1.00 

the remedy. Third grade iQ 1.00 

T. . r ^ 11 J. Fourth grade iQ .925 

It IS a fact, as any school man may dis- Fifth grade . iQ 1.055 

cover for himself, that the great majority Sixth grade iQ 1.03 

of our school children are very poorly Seventh grade iQ 1.017 

classified. Give a spelling test to your ^"^^^^ ] ' ] 'q ]'^l 

fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. Collect Tenth grade iQ i.oi 

your results. If you have never attempted Eleventh grade iQ .905 

this before you will be amazed to learn how Twelfth grade • • • • • ^Q ^^4 

r A. J 1>-1J • • School iQ I.OI 

many fourth-grade children are superior m 

spelling ability to some sixth-grade chil- The following achievement tests were 
dren. The same is true of silent reading, then given: Monroe's Standardized Rea- 
ftmdamental operations of arithmetic, and soning Test in Arithmetic, Courtis Re- 
intelligence, search Test in Arithmetic, Monroe's Silent 
In October, 1920, the teachers and Reading Test, Trabue's. Language Test, 
superintendent of the Port Clinton schools. Holly's Sentence Vocabulary Test, Starch's 
assisted by some outside educators, Pimctuation Test, Buckingham Extension 
attempted a survey of certain conditions of the Ayres Spelling Scale, Hahn-Lackey 
in the Port Clinton schools. One of the Geography Test, and Harlan's Test of 
first things we did was to make an age- Information in American History, The 
grade study. Briefly, the results of this results of these tests showed the widest 
study showed that 50 per cent of our chil- possible range of ability, both within the 
dren were retarded one year or more, that class and from one class to the next higher. 
48 per cent were normal, and that 2 per It was not infrequently that we found a 
cent were accelerated. This was enough pupil in a class who was well above the 
to convince us that somewhere we had a median of the next higher class. The chief 
condition that was not right. One of two reason for the existence of this condition 
things was evidently true: either there was was the fact that, with annual promotions 
a very low rate of intelligence among the in effect, it was deemed too hazardous an 

'Summary of a talk given at Northwestern Ohio Superintendents' Meeting, April 15, 1921. 
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undertaking to skip a child over an entire 
year of work. The result was that the 
exceptionally bright child had no oppor- 
tunity to advance more rapidly than his 
fellows. The child who failed had to repeat 
an entire year of work, and in every sub- 
ject, even though he may have had failing 
grades in only two subjects, and these may 
have been only a very little below the 
passing mark. It was only natural, then, 
in a school system of this kind that retar- 
dation and poor classification should 
prevail. 

The Port Clinton teachers were unani- 
mous in believing that the first step in 
remedying conditions should be to put in 
midyear promotions. It was determined 
that at the end of the first semester, Janu- 
ary 17, 1921, the midyear promotion plan 
should be put into effect. Conditions here 
are probably about as nearly ideal for the 
successful working of midyear promotions 
as could be imagined. Our school plant is 
all on one campus. We have two teachers 
for each grade. ^Therefore midyear pro- 
motions do not in any way increase the 
'teaching- load of the teacher. In "order to 
put the system into effect, we determined 
to select the upper 40 per cent of each 
grade and to advance them one-half year, 
to select the lowest 10 per cent and to have 
them repeat the last one-half year's work. 
The remaining 50 per cent would advance 
to the next semester's work. In this way 
we secured about the same niunber of 
children for the B section of each grade as 
for the A section. For example 40 per 
cent of the fourth grade advanced to Grade 
VB. Ten per cent of the children who had 
just covered the work of Grade VB repeated 
it with the 40 per cent who entered from 
rVB. The selection of children was made 
strictly on the basis of intelligence and 



achievement tests. Eyery child in each 
grade was given his rank in the class accord- 
ing to his grade in each test. For example, . 
a child may have stood first in mental age, 
fifth in silent reading, third in spelling, 
etc. On the basis of these three his com- 
posite rank, or his class rank, would be third. 

Jt is interesting to note that an age- 
grade study made after the midyear pro- 
motion had gone into effect showed 49 
per cent normal, 36.5 per cent retarded, 
and 14.5 per cent accelerated. Thus we 
have reduced our retardation from 50 per 
cent to 36.5 per cent, and have increased 
our accelerance from 2 per cent to 14.5 
per cent. 

We expect the following advantages to 
result from the midyear promotions: (i) 
Exceptionally bright children will be moved 
along more rapidly. This will be taken 
care of through having a definite time at 
quarterly intervals at which those children 
who show by achievement tests that they 
can do advanced work will be placed in the 
next grade. (2) Children who fail will not 
be so greatly retarded as formerly, because 
they will have to repeat only the last half 
year of work. 

We are taking two other steps in the 
interest of better classification. They are: 
(i) Promotion by subject. This will be 
introduced in the seventh and eighth 
grades next year where the work is already 
departmentalized. We also have under 
consideration the matter of departmentali- 
zation of grades five and six. When this is 
accomplished, we will promote by subject 
in these grades also. (2) Ungraded rooms. 
We have at the present time seventy 
children in our first six grades who are 
more than two years retarded. We hope 
to provide facilities in ungraded rooms for 
the majority of these children next year. 
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A PROJECT FOR THE ENTIRE TERM 

MINFTTA L. WARREN 
Critic Teacher, Marr Pkvcdcc School, DcCioic, Mich. 



The geography course in Grade IVA 
included the United States with the excep- 
tion of the groups bordering upon the 
Atlantic, which had been studied the term 
before. 

teacher's aims 

(i) To find a project big enough to 
motivate the work for the entire term, 
and from which many smaller projects 
might grow, in order that the big project 
might not lose its force. (2) To follow the 
course of study in working out aim (i). 

HOW THE teacher's NEED WAS MET 

Geography, with its richness of content, 
seemed to ofiFer the greatest possibilities, 
so, to "The Course," which was new to me 
at that time, I turned. Almost instantly 
these words caught my eye: "North Cen- 
tral States — one of the greatest food pro- 
ducing sections of the world!" 

Here was certainly an opportunity for 
the much-desired big project. The subject 
of food and its production touched not only 
the life experience of every child in the 
room, but that of every human being. 
Numerous projects might grow out of it 
and thus interest in the original project 
be maintained. 

The question now arose as to the possir 
bility of getting this over to the children 
so that working upon the subject in the 
various lines which seemed to me to present 
themselves should be a "purposeful act" 
upon the part of the children. This came 
about in the following way. 

LAUNCHING THE PROJECT 

In connection with a letter received in 
return for a box of clothing which had been 



sent to a French orphan, the crying needs 
of the people across the sea at the close of 
the world-war were discussed, from which 
followed an animated conversation upon 
the four great needs of the human race. 
The pupils wished to study about them. 

I suggested that we had not time to 
learn about all of them, but that they might 
vote for the one which seemed to have in 
it the greatest possibilities for interesting 
us, and we would find out all we could 
about it. 

Ballots were prepared and the children 
voted. Thirty-two voted to study food, 
six little girls, true to the feminine instinct, 
voted for clothing, five for shelter, and one 
for fuel. The "foods" had it. 

It was suggested that to study food 
sounded as if they were going to study 
hygiene. They then decided it was not 
food, but certain things about food which 
they wished to find out.* After some dis- 
cussion they proposed the following as 
their undertaking for the term: 

pupils' AIMS OR PURPOSES 

To find out: (i) Where, in the United 
States, we get our food supply. (2) Of 
what it consists, chiefly. (3) How we get 
it and who helps us get it. 

On the first page of our new geography 
notebook we wrote : "Our Problem-Project," 
and under this heading we wrote the 
three problems the solutions of which we 
had undertaken, determining to keep these 
before us through the term, and at the end 
to look back and see if they had been solved to 
our satisfaction. 

Two of the children had been to Cali- 
fornia, another to Colorado, one to Port- 
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land, Oregon, and one, the summer before, 
had visited the Yellowstone. 

They had seen snow-crowned moun- 
tains, giant redwood trees, great deserts 
and fertile river valleys, such as we, in the 
Middle West see only in imagination or 
when we travel far. Those who had been 
so privileged agreed that all of the children 
must see them, too, if only through pictures, 
their own reading, and our most vivid 
descriptions as spurs to the imagination. 
So "Imaginary Journeys" was added to 
our general plan, simply as a means of 
giving and getting enjoyment and so 
enriching experience. 

HOW THE PUPILS HELPED WITH THE 
COURSE OF STUDY 

We seemed ready now to begin work, 
but I said, "You have determined upon 
several things which you wish to accom- 
plish this term, but there is one thing which 
I wish to do, if possible, and that is to 
follow our 'Course of Study' in geography; 
and I wonder if there are not many things 
included in it which our three problems and 
imaginary journeys will not cover. If so, 
what are we going to do about it ?" Finally, 
the youngest boy in the room remarked, 
"Why don't you just skim through the 
Course of Study and let us decide about 
it now?" 

I followed this advice and as we pro- 
gressed said, "Now here is one thing: 'The 
Iron Mines of Michigan,' what are you 
going to do with such a subject ?" They 
accepted the challenge and almost instantly 
the answer came from many members of 
the class: " Why, every machine the farmer 
uses in raising our food has iron or steel 
about it, the machinery in the mills and 
factories where much of our food is pre- 
pared has also, and so have the boats and 
trains that bring our food to us." 



I then said, "Well, here is something 
which you can't get aroxmd, 'The oil wells 
of Texas and Oklahoma and the gold 
mines of the Plateau and Pacific States.' " 
Again the answer came instantly, " In the 
country, people cook their food on oil stoves 
and farmers and factorymen couldn't use 
their machinery without it; and gold is 
made into money with which we can buy 
our food." 

There was just enough of the puzzle 
element as we continued our discussion to 
make it thoroughly enjoyable to the chil- 
dren, and it was foxmd that everything of 
importance could be placed either under 
one of our three "things to be foimd out" 
or under "Imaginary Journeys." Finally 
we had worked out and written on the 
board the following outline: 

OUR PROBLEM-PROJECT 

To find: 

A. Where, in the United States, we get our 
food supply 

B. Of what it consists, chiefly 

C. How we get it and who helps us get it (see 
below, C. I., etc.) 

We found our answers in studying the 
following groups of states, and in C. i, 2, 
3, and 4. 

A.-B. I. The North Central states 
Wheat, com, oats, pork 

2. The South Central states 
Cane sugar, rice, com, fruits 

3. The Plateau states 

Beef, mutton, apples and other fruits 

4. The Pacific states 

Fruits, wheat, beet sugar, salmon 

(The lines where the agricultural prod- 
ucts are written were left blank and were 
filled in, in our notebooks, as we learned the 
contribution which each group makes to 
our food supply.) 
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C. I. The farmer: 

a) What helps the fanner to help us get 
our food: 

Sufficient heat, rainfall, long growing 

time 

Deep, rich soil 

Level land 

Facilities for transportation 

b) What prevents the farmer from help- 
ing us: 

The reverse of a) 

Unseasonable frosts 

Severe simmier storms of wind, hail, 

rain 

Drought (overcome in favorable 

locality by irrigation) 

Floods (levees and jetties of the 

Mississippi) 

Insects and disease 

(The causal relation between natural 
controb and life-responses was given much 
attention through la) and b) and at all 
necessary points thereafter, and was en- 
tirely within the comprehension of the 
children, as it was simply treated.) 

2. The factory worker 

3. The men who work upon trucks, trains, 
boats, etc.* 

4. The wholesale and retail grocer. 

The boys had been planning various 
constructive projects and felt that they 
were now ready to work out their ideas 
concretely; but the girb were sadly crushed 
by a sense of feminine inferiority. They 
finally formed two committees which met 
after school on two successive nights, and 
they planned to make bags to hold grain, 
prepare labels, collect appropriate post- 
cards, pictures, and can labels, and to help 
in other ways that might arise later. 

EXECUTION 

We had now reached the interesting 
moment when we could put our plans to 

* We named important railroad and boat lines in 
same with our imaginary journeys. 



the test. It was surprising to see how 
those little fourth-graders settled down to 
real work. They searched newspapers, 
magazines, books at home and in thje public 
libraries, collected pictures, old boxes to be 
used in constructive work, clay, modeling 
wax, beaver board, and cardboard. They 
used paints and crayons, utilized erector 
and mechano sets and brought letters and 
cards from friends in distant parts of the 
country. 

Following is a Ust of projects worked 
out concretely, part of them at home 
(because of our lack of facilities), sometimes 
alone, in one or two instances with father 
and mother helping, but more often with 
two or three other children in the neigh- 
borhood. 

PROJECTS GROWING OUT OF MAIN 
PROJECT 
Type I. Projects 

1. Reaper and binder made of heavy paste- 
board 

2. Threshing machine, with engine and con- 
necting belt—pasteboard 

3. Numerous aeroplanes: monoplanes^ wood 
and erector; biplanes— wood, erector, and me- 
chano (one fine one, with material like a drum 
head, would fly, and sold for $12. Fifteen-year old 
imde helped) 

4. Farm wagon— wood 

5. Trucks — erector, filled with foods 

6. One large wooden boat, supposed to be 
a Mississippi steamer, was loaded with produce 
from the South Central states 

7. Large train of cars and tracks brought, 
former loaded with wheat, com, oats, and rye 
from the North Central states 

8. Large cross-section of a coal mine, showing 
shaft house, shaft, elevator, levels, oar cars, etc. 
(excellent) 

9. Oil derrick, with drill, worked from a kind 
of windlass 

xo. Lower course of Mississippi, levees and 
jetties 

connection with 3 and traced their routes. We did the 
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11. Calif omia orange grove 

12. Many, small, farm tools 

Type II. Projects. Will be given under ''Lan- 
guage" 
T^pe in. Project. Solving problem 

Type III was used repeatedly as in 
the following: In studying the North 
Central states, for instance, from previous 
knowledge of surface, drainage, climate, 
etc., of the group, the children decided that 
agriculture must be the leading industry. 
This was accepted until proof either for or 
against could be given, and this problem 
was written on the board: "Why is agri- 
culture the leading industry in the North 
Central States?" These reasons were 
given: (i) sufficient heat; (2) sufficient 
rainfall; (3) long enough growing time; 
(4) level land, easy to cultivate; (5) deep, 
rich soil; (6) ease of transportation both 
by water and rail; (7) ease with which 
railroads were built. 

At the close of the lesson, the pupils 
used their index, looked up all the points in 
o^esXxomxiA verified them. T\ns was always 
done with lessons of this type. 

HOW THE GEOGRAPHY PROJECT WORKED 
OUT IN LANGUAGE 

Written. — i. When the pupils brought 
in their concrete projects they wished to 
tell me how they had made them. I told 
them I wished very much to hear about it, 
but not having time to listen to over forty 
children, I suggested that they tell me on 
paper, which they did. 

2. A young niece, who was spending 
the summer in the mountains near Denver, 
sent me a collection of Rocky Mountain 
wild flowers. Among them were some fine 
specimens of the Indian kinnikinnik. With 
them she inclosed a beautiful legend con- 
cerning it, which had been told her on 
Long's Peak by Enos A. Mills, the well- 



known naturalist. The children wrote and 
thanked her for both legend and flowers. 

3. A young college girl, without training 
in method, began teaching in a small town 
in Oregon and asked for suggestions. With- 
out telling my pupils, I sent her a list of 
their names, requesting that her pupils 
write to mine, asking anything they cared 
to know about Detroit and Michigan and 
telling us about something of which we 
knew but little, such as the salmon fisheries, 
moimtain scenery, and anything else which 
would be of interest. 

My pupils were much surprised a few 
weeks later, wh^ the postman left a letter 
for each one from some unknown boy or girl. 

They answered, giving points of local 
interest and inclosing a colored postcard. 
I wrote to the teacher, giving some inter- 
esting facts in the early history of Detroit 
and Michigan, and inclosed two dozen post- 
cards. From this quite a vigorous corre- 
spondence resulted- 

4. The children all wrote, when we were 
studying the great wheat farms of the 
valley of the Red Rivejr of the North, to a 
Minneapolis publishing company asking 
for pictures of the wheat industry. From 
the number I selected about half a dozen 
of the best letters, which were examined 
by a committee which chose one from 
among these six. 

5. A Detroit lady whom we did not 
know sent us some large, beautifully colored 
pictures of Yellowstone, for which we wrote 
and thanked her. 

6. The legend of the kinnikinnik was 
quite short, so we wrote it and put it up 
so that visitors might learn it. 

7. We planned to write to a friendjin 
Hawaii for pictures and information. 

Oral.— I. Reproduction of the legend 
of the kinnikinnik. 
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2. Keeping as closely as possible to the 
language of the Bible, I condensed the story 
of Ruth, which the pupils learned and 
dramatized. 

3. We read and memorized Whittier's 
"Corn Song'' and copied it in our note- 
books because we liked it. 

HOW THE GEOGRAPHY PROJECT WORKED 
OUT IN READING 

1. Pupils looked through their reading 
books to find lessons on foods, or those 
that had some bearing upon foods, made 
list, and gave me. 

2. Books were brought from home 
containing stories or articles relating to 
our subject. These were looked over by 
a committee and if the story was deemed 
both appropriate and interesting, it was 
read to the class on Friday by the one who 
brought it. 

3. Poems of harvest were interpreted 
and read. 

HOW THE GEOGRAPHY PROJECT WORKED 
OUT IN SPELLING 

1. When the children wrote to me tell- 
ing me how they had constructed their 
concrete project as described under "Lan- 
guage," the misspelled words were listed 
and learned. 

2. The same was done with all conmion 
words incorrectly spelled in the letters 
mentioned in written language work relat- 
ing to the project. 

3. Words which we needed to know 
in the written geography lessons were 
learned. 

4. The children looked through the list 
of supplementary words in our spelling 
course and listed all those that in any way 
related to foods. Of course we learned 
others also. 



HOW THE GEOGRAPHY PROJECT WORKED 
OUT IN ARTTHBiETIC 

1. Pupils cut market reports from the 
papers and made their own written prob- 
lems. They were asked to make sensible 
ones, difficult enough for a fourth-grade 
class, fwt something they could do mentally. 

2. Problems were made from their own 
daily experiences in going to the store for 
their mothers. 

3. This led to the making out of grocery 
bills and making change from five-, ten-, and 
twenty-dollar bills, in all of which they 
became quite proficient. 

4. The exact cost of trips to interesting 
points was found out by the pupils and 
these facts were made into problems. 

HOW THE GEOGRAPHY PROJECT WORKED 
OUT IN DRAWING 

1. We planned for a vacant wall panel, 
a very large basket, which we filled with 
grains, fruits, and vegetables painted in 
the natural colors. 

Over it, in large black letters, painted 
and cut out, were the words: "The United 
States, the Bread Basket of the World." 
This was well done and proved very 
decorative, 

(The children knew that the North 
Central states had particularly earned this 
title, while some portions of the country 
made but little contribution.) 

2. Individual baskets of various shapes 
were made, filled with fruits, and taken 
home. 

JUDGING 

At the close of the term's work the 
pupils turned back in their notebooks to 
the aims which they had set before them- 
selves at the beginning of the semester, 
and determined that their purpose had been 
satisfactorily accomplished. Judging also 
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continued through the entire term, as minor 
plans were changed for better ones. 

COMMENTS 

In the consideration of values growing 
out of this particular problem-project, 
these, it seems to me, are some of the 
strong points: 

1. It unquestionably aroused interest, 
increased the interest span, and held atten- 
tion, on to the end. 

2 . It developed initiative and leadership. 

3. It gave continual opportunity for 
genuine participation upon the part of both 
pupil and teacher. 

4. It ajfforded an excellent opportxmity 
for the teacher to know the pupU and the 
pupil to know the teacher. 

5. It developed Yankee ingenuity in 
the utilization of all materials. 

6. It developed thrift. 



7. It developed mechanical skill in 
working out the various constructive proj- 
ects which grew out of the main project. 

8. It developed "a great capacity for 
taking pains," much needed in these days 
when speed is too often the only consid- 
eration. 

9. It led to continued application in the 
face of difficulty, — ability to "carry on." 

10. It offered an opportunity for inter- 
esting the pupU who is naturally poor in 
his work with books, and proved to him 
that he, too, can excel in something; that 
he has power of a different kind. 

11. It gave opportxmity for keeping 
boys occupied upon work that is worth 
while. 

12. It was a means of interesting the 
family and so led to co-operation between 
the home and the school. 

13. FmaHy-— everybody liked it! 
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A VISIT TO THE KINDERGARTEN 

Situation. — ^A large, wooden spool on the 
work bench suggested to a boy the construction 
of an engine. During the conference period 
many helpful suggestions were given. Several 
other boys became interested and built engines, 
adding new parts and initiating new and clever 
ways of putting on the wheels. A coal car and 
passenger and freight cars were added. Then 
one morning during the conference period a 
little girl asked, ''What are you going to do 
with your trains?" Immediately came the 
replies: "Take the dolls riding," "My train 
is a freight train and is to move things in." 
Where could the dolls go ? They could go to 
the kindergarten to visit. What will we need ? 

Activities, — i. Building of the station. 
Since the first grade did not have large floor 
blocks, a request was made to the kindergarten 
for the use of their blocks in building the 
station. A visit was made to a nearby rail* 
way station to find out what we needed in our 
station. Signs were printed: " Penn. Station," 
"Ticket Office," "Baggage," "Information," 
"News Stand," "Restaurant," "Restroom," 
etc. 

2. While in the kindergarten the children 
noticed the need of doll furniture. Since the 
kindergarten did not have a work bench, a 
group of bo}^ decided to make a set of wooden 
furniture. One boy made a doll bed of new 
and clever design, for which the girk made a 
mattress, linens, and spread. They also dressed 
a celluloid doll to fit the bed and gave it to the 
kindergarten girls. 

3. Benches and furniture for the station 
were made at the work bench. 

4. Trunks, hand bags, and sviit cases were 
made of cardboard and leatherette. 

S- Girls prepared their dolls for the trip 
by making hats, coats, capes, etc. 

Comments, — ^The social aspect which devel- 
oped along with this project became more and 



more evident as the activities grew. The 
discussions during the conference period led 
to much representative and dramatic play in 
preparation for the trip, in deciding what the 
dolls needed, in buying and selling of tickets, 
checking of baggage, putting up signs and 
signals, etc. A close co-operation developed 
between the kindergarten and first grade. The 
kindergarten became interested in how the 
toys were made and enjoyed pla3dng with them 
while the first-grade children were anxious to 
explain their work, and took great pleasure in 
being of service to the kindergarten children. 
They were given many opportunities to inves- 
tigate, to test, t6 arrange, and to judge values. 
They discovered the durability of their con- 
struction projects, as in real life, through use. 
It was found in pulling the trains some distance 
filled with passengers, baggage, or freight, that 
the wheels must be fastened more securely; 
that the station, to stand several da}^, must 
be built more carefully; and that the tracks^ 
to be of service, must be laid very carefully. 
Many valuable language and reading lessons 
resulted from the experiences gained and excur- 
sions taken during the progress of this project. 
These records were made by the children and 
kept in a large class book. This project with 
its outgrowth lasted several weeks, all the 
children in the room taking some part in its 
development. Mabel K. Holland 

Jefferson School 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 

A PROJECT IN SECOND GRADE 

THE EASTER SHOP 

Situation. — Our class had completed a 
clothing store. As Easter time drew near the 
children began bringing Easter baskets and 
eggs and asked if we could use them in our 
store. Some of the children remarked that 
we couldn't do this because clothing stores 
didn't sell Easter toys. 
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After talking over the matter, we decided 
we could make another store and sell Easter 
things. We visited a downtown store to see 
what was sold in an Easter store and how they 
were arranged: 

L Language opportunities utilized by the 
pupils: 

1. Writing a letter to their mothers to 
secure permission to go uptown 

2. Planning what to look for on their 
excursion 

3. Telling another group what they saw 
on their excursion 

4. Writing about their trip and reading 
the best paper to another class 

5. Discussing how-to make duck carts 
and bunny wagons 

6. Planning how to make marble bags, 
using a pattern which they them- 
selves made 

7. Planning a name for the store and 
how to arrange the counters 

8. Writing to the manual training 
department for a board to be used 
as a counter 

9. Planning and writing signs 

10. Writing of posters advertising the 
opening of the store 

11. Writing an advertisement for a 
delivery boy 

12. Discussing which of the children who 
applied for the position seemed most 
capable 

13. Discussing what kind of a store- 
keeper and cashier we must have 

14. Planning what the buyers should say 

15. Planning what the storekeeper and 
clerk should say to make people want 
to buy 

16. Planning how to telephone an order 

17. Playing store, putting into practice 
the standards previously developed 

18. Writing letters to sick children, tell- 
ing them about oiu* store 

IL Handwork and art opportunities: 

1. Drawing things they saw at the store 

2. Making and painting clay eggs 



3. Modeling and coloring clay bunnies 
and chickens 

4. Making duck carts and bunny 
wagons 

5. Modeling and painting marbles 

6. Painting calendar rolls to represent 
logs and placing clay chickens on 
the log 

7. Measuring and cutting patterns for 
marble bags 

8. Cutting and sewing marble bags out 
of tarlatan 

9. Dyeing real egg shells 

10. Weaving Easter baskets 

11. Making a postcard rack 

12. Making Easter postcards 

13. Making clay flower pots, painting 
and shellacking them 

14. Making paper windmills 

15. Making paper bags 

WL Writing opportimities utilized 
See Language opportimities 

IV. Minimum essentials in language covered 
in this project: 

1. Proper pronunciation of "again," 
"get" 

2. Use of "may" instead of "can" 

3. Use of "It is I" (developed in phon- 
ing) 

4. Elimination of "and" 

5. Enlargement of vocabulary ("apply," 
"obUged," "splendid," "prefer") 

6. Use of complete sentences 

7. Use of good beginning and ending 
sentences 

8. Use of proper forms of common verbs 

9. Use of "I haven't any" 

10. Use of comma in a series; in the 
heading, salutation, and ending of 
a letter 

11. Use of the period at the end of 
statements; after the abbreviation 
of Mo., Mr., Mrs. 

12. Paragraphing 

13. Addressing an envelope 

14. Use of margin 
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15. Use of capitals in titles and in the 
various parts of a letter 
V. Minimum essentials in arithmetic cov- 
ered in this project: 

1. Practice in the use of the fifth and 
tenth tables 

2. Review of the addition and sub- 
traction combinations 

3. Column addition 

4. Writing of numbers and prices on 
articles 

5. Use of dollar and cent marks 

6. Solving problems 

7. Use of inch, foot, yard 

VL Spelling words reviewed in this project: 
Store, board, room, dollar, open, here, 
paid, price, cash, apply, delivery, be- 
tween, bundle, wrap, wrapper, charge, 
change 

Vn. Spelling words taught for the first time: 
Easter, town, eggs, basket, rabbit, bunny, 
wagon, sign, glass, grass, pansy, marbles, 
purple, better, ducks, wrote, short, race, 
easy, painted, which, open, clerk 

Ruth Blanton 
HuuBOLOT School 
Kansas City, Mo. 

A PROJECT IN THIRD GRADE 

Situation. — ^A teacher asked her children 
what they would like to do for Miss B's chil- 
dren who had entertained them at Easter with 
an egg hunt. Various suggestions were given, 
the most popular one being to give them a 
party. 

Then came a discussion as to what they 
could do for entertainment. A program involv- 
ing the regular school work was finally selected. 

KEaXATION PERIODS UTILIZED 

A. In language: 
Oral 

I. Planning for the party 
a) Subjects for discussion: 

I. What entertainment could be 
furnished? 



2. What must be done in prepa- 
ration for the party ? 
b) Technical points to be kept in 
during discussion: 

1. Variety of ways to begin sen- 
tences. 

2. Elimination of "and" in enu- 
meration of things to be done. 

11. Discussions necessary at different 
times to check up the progress made 
in various lines. 

m. Teaching a poem to the entire class. 
One child is to be chosen to recite 
this on the day of the party. (A 
method of memorizing should be de- 
veloped in these periods.) 

IV. Composing the invitation for the 
party: 

a) Decide what an invitation should 
teU. 

b) Getting variety in ways of ex- 
pressing these points. 

V. Discussion of possible decorations 
for the room and program. 

VI. Discussion of results of handwork. 

vn. Making original stories based on 
pictiures. 

a) Making an outline of points to 
cover. 

b) Deciding points to keep in mind 
in telling the stories. 

Vni. The telling of a story by the teacher. 

DC. Developing an organization of the 
foregoing story with the children to 
help them in retelling the story. 
Written 
• I. Writing the invitations to the party: 

a) The points to be covered should 
be recalled. 

b) Technical points to be observed 
should be called to mind. 

c) Original ways of expressing them- 
selves should be encouraged. 
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B. In reading: 

I. Choosing those to take parts in the 

dramatization. 
II. Choosing those to read a story by 
parts. 

C. In arithmetic: 

I. Deciding whawill be responsible for 
finding out the cost of articles chosen 
for refreshments, for buying, and 
serving these. 

11. Reports from various committees on 
prices of articles. 

III. Estimating amounts necessary and 
probable cost of refreshments. 

IV. Solving original problems based on 
the party. 

V. Measuring for the programs. 

D. In spelling: 

I. Selecting and teaching the words 
necessary for their invitation, pro- 
gram, and original stories. 

E. In writing: 

I. Practicing the writing of the invita- 
tion, program, and original stories. 

F. In handwork and art: 

I. Discussing possible decorations for 
the room, program, plates, and 
napkins. 

II. Developing standards for 

a) Color combinations used. 

b) Units of design. 

c) Placing of designs on the articles 
to be decorated. 

in. Discussing results of experimental 
periods and thus raising standards 
of work. 

G. In music: 

I. Teaching and practicing songs to be 
used at the party. Old songs were 
reviewed and new ones taught, then 
selection of those best liked was 
allowed and further practice on these 
given. 



II. Victrola favorites were suggested for 
the afternoon. Some of these the 
children were to interpret through 
dancing, some they were to play and 
have the visitors tell what familiar 
sounds they heard in the selection, 
or which of two pictures the music 
reminded them. 

BETWEEN RECITATION PERIODS UTIUZED 

A. In language: 
Group work: 

I. Drilling on the poem. The one who 
says it best in each small group will 
say it before the class and from these 
one will be chosen to recite the poem 
at the party. 

II. Practicing the telling of original stories 
from pictures. (The outline devel- 
oped in the class period and the tech- 
nical points to be stressed should be 
kept in mind.) 
III. Retelling the story told by the teacher 
being careful to: 

a) Follow the organization made. 

b) Use good beginnings in their sen- 
tences. 

c) Select choice expressions. 
Individual work: 

I. Writing invitations, programs, and 
original stories to be exhibited at the 
party. 

B. In reading: 
Group work: 
I. Discussion of stories selected for dram- 
atization and reading by parts. 

II. Practicing the reading of selections 
chosen to see which children are best 
qualified to take the parts. 

in. Practicing by those finally chosen. 
Individual work: 
I. Reading of review stories to choose 

the best for playing and reading by 

parts. 
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II. Practicing reading the above stories 

silently. 
In arithmetic: 
I. Practicing operations that will be 
involved in bu3dng so as to be chosen 
on the purchasing committee. 
n. Keeping individual scores on problems 
and examples based on the party, to 
see which ones can safely be chosen to 
purchase supplies. 
III. To make up original problems based 
on the party. 



D. In spelling: 

I. Drilling on the words necessary for 
their invitations, programs, and origi- 
nal stories. 

E. In writing: 

I. Practicing the writing of the invita- 
tions, programs, and original stories. 

F. In handwork and art: 

I. Experimenting on the decoration of 
the invitations, programs, articles to 
be used for room decorations and for 
refreshments. 
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THE OPENING MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

The first meeting of the National Confer- 
ence on Educational Method was held at 
Atlantic City, March i, 192 1, in connection 
with the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. The call sent out by the Program 
Committee included the following statement: 

Among those directly concerned with the 
actual work of teaching there has been a growing 
desire for a means of unification of effort. Exist- 
ing organizations are primarily concerned with 
other interests, and although much valuable 
experimentation in method is going on, there is 
no adequate provision for exchange of ideas and 
criticism in this field. 

Encouraged by results obtained through con- 
ferences already held, a group of teachers and 
supervisors have ventured to invite others to 
join them in founding a permanent society for 
the study and promulgation of educational method. 
While avoiding the assumption that any particular 
concept of method now current may suffice for a 
complete synthesis, nevertheless they believe that 
on the laws of learning and the principles of 
democratic group life all educational procedure 
should be based, both in teaching and in the Super- 
vision of teaching. 

All who are interested in the piuposes of the 
conference are cordially invited to attend and 
participate in it. 

When the time came for the opening of 
the program at the first session, the high- 
school auditorium, seating 600, was filled to 
overflowing and many were turned away. 
Professor William H. Kilpatrick, of Teachers 
College, who had been announced as chair- 
man, was ill and sent a letter of regret and of 
expression of confidence in the purposes of the 
new organization. In his absence, the secretary. 
Professor James F. Hosic, then of the Chicago 
Normal College, presided. Before introducing 
the speakers he pointed out in a brief paper 



that educational method is an essential factor 
in economy. It determines the actual expe- 
rience and therefore the possibilities of growth 
with which the pupils are provided. For this 
reason more attention should be devoted to 
the technique of learning and less to formal 
recitation. He thought that supervisors have 
a great responsibility in themselves exemplify- 
ing the methods which should be followed by 
pupils and teachers. With proper leadership 
the quality of teaching can be enormously 
improved. The principles of method are to 
be derived from modem educational psychol- 
ogy and from modem educational sociology. 
From the principles of these sciences a new 
S3aithesis of method mu^t be made. The 
purpose of the new society he declared to be 
to give opportunity for greater participation 
in the discussion and report of experiments by 
supervisors and teachers in the field. 

The program as announced was carried out 
except for the fact that Superintendent Fred 
M. Hunter, president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, was detained by business 
matters pertaining to the Department of 
Superintendence. This program was as fol- 
lows: 

First Session 
tuesday, march i, 9:30 a.m. 

"The Scope and Significance of Educational 
Method"— J. F. Hosic, Chicago Normal College. 

"An Example of Method for Producing Desirable 
Qualities of Citizenship" — C. L. Wright, 
superintendent of schools, Huntington, W.Va. 

"A Supervisor's Experience in Directing a Tryout 
of the Project Method" — Rose A. Carrigan, 
assistant director, Boston, Mass. 

" Some Problems of Method in the Supervision of 
Teaching" — ^Margaret Madden, principal of 
the Doolittle Elementary School, Chicago, 111. 

"The Possibilities of the Project Idea in the 
Ordinary Classroom "—Fred M. Hunter, 
superintendent of schools, Oakland, Cal. 
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Second Session 
tuesday, march i, 2 p.ic. 

^'Administrative Conditions of Good Teaching 
Methods" — C. C. Certain, assistant principal, 
Northwestern High School, Detroit, Mich. 

^*How We Are Evolving a New Course of Study" 
— Eda Willard, assistant superintendent of 
schools^ Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

^'How the Textbook May Aid the Teacher in 
Getting Projects to Going"— Margaret 
NooNAN, professor of elementary education, 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. 

■"By Precept and Example"— Zends M. Scott, 
superintendent of schools, Louisville, Ky. 

Since most of these papers will appear 
from time to time in this Journaly no attempt 
is here made to simmiarize them. The fact 
that a large audience remained until late in 
the afternoon to hear the last is sufficient 
evidence of their interest. 

At the close of the morning session the 
following committee on organization was 
appointed: C. L. Wright, Huntington, West 
Virginia, chairman; Mary E. Pennell, Kansas 
City, Missouri; J. A. Starkweather, Duluth, 
Minnesota; W. F. Tidyman, Farmville, Vir- 
ginia; Katharine Hamilton, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. This committee reported at the afternoon 
session the following constitution, which, after 
a brief discussion, was adopted: 

CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL METHOD 

ARTICLE I 

itame, — ^The name of this Society shall be 
^*The National Conference on Educational 
Method." 

ARTICLE n 

Object, — ^The object of the Society is the 
improvement of supervision and teaching. 

ARTICLE m 

Membership, — Section i . There shall be three 
classes of members — ^active, associate, and hon- 
orary. 

Sec 2. Any person who is desirous of pro- 
moting the interests of the Society is eligible to 
membership and may become a member by paying 



the annual dues, provided his application has been 
approved by the Executive Committee. 

Sec 3. Active members shall be entitled to 
vote, to hold office, to participate in discussion, 
and to receive the publications of the Society. 

Sec 4. Associate members shall receive the 
publications of the Society, and may attend its 
meetings, but shall not be entitled to hold office, 
to vote, or to take part in discussion. 

Sec 5. Honorary members shall be entitled 
to all the privileges of active members, with the 
exception of voting and holding office, but shall 
be exempt from the payment of dues. 

A person may be elected to honorary member- 
ship by vote of the Society at the annual meeting 
on nomination by the Executive Committee. 

Sec 6. The annual dues of active members 
shall be three dollars and of associate members 
two dollars. 

ARTICLE IV 

Officers and Directors. — ^Section i. The offi- 
cers of this Society shall be a president, a vice- 
president, a secretary-treasurer, and an executive 
committee. 

Sec 2. The Executive Committee shall con- 
sist of the president, the secretary-treasurer, and 
three other members of the Society. 

Sec 3. The president and vice-president 
shall serve for a term of one year, the secretary- 
treasurer for three years, and the other members 
of the Executive Committee for three years, one 
to be elected each year. 

Sec 4. The Executive Committee shall have 
active charge of the affairs of the Society, subject 
to the approval of the Board of Directors. 

Sec 5. The Board of Directors shall con- 
stitute the governing body of the Society. It 
shall consist of fifteen members, whose t^rm of 
office shall be three years, five to be elected each 
year at the annual meeting in such manner as the 
Society may determine. 

The Board of Directors shall elect from their 
own number the officers of the Society, who shall 
serve also as the officers of the Board. The Board 
shall be the custodian of the property of the 
Society, shall have power to make contracts, and 
shall make an annual financial report to the 
Society. 

article v 

Meetings, — ^The Society shall hold its annual 
meetings at the time and place of the Department 
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of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association. Other meetings may be held when 
authorized by the Society or the Board of Directors. 



ARTICLE VI 

PubluxUums,— The Society shall publish a 
journal and such supplements as the Executive 
Committee may provide for. 

ARTICLE vn 

Amendments. — ^This constitution may be 
amended at any annual meeting by a vote of 
two-thirds of the active members present. 

On motion the Committee on Organization 
was nominated as members of the new Board 
of Directors and instructed to select ten other 
names. The new Board as finally constituted 
is as follows: C. C. Certain, assistant principal 
and head oi Department of English, North- 
western High School, Detroit, Michigan; 
Bessie Bacon Goodrich, director of elementary 
education, Des Moines, Iowa; J. M. Gwinn, 
superintendent of schools, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; Katharine Hamilton, assistant 
superintendent of schools, St. Paul, Minnesota; 
James F. Hosic, associate professor of edu- 
cation in charge of extramural courses. 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Fred 
M. Hunter, superintendent of schools, Oak- 
land, California; William H. Kilpatrick, 
professor of philosophy of education, Teachers 
Collie, Columbia University; Margaret 
Madden, principal, Doolittle Elementary 
School, Chicago, Illinois; F. M. McMurry, 
professor of elementary education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Margaret 
Noonan, professor of elementary education, 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Mary E. Pennell, supervisor of primary grades, 
Kansas City, Missouri; J. A. Starkweather, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Duluth, 
Minnesota; W. F. Tidyman, director of the 
training school. State Normal School, Farm- 
ville, Virginia; John W. Withers, dean of 
School of Education, New York University; 
C. L. Wright, superintendent of schools, Hunt- 
ington, West Virginia. 



The Board met the next day at the Tray- 
more Hotel and in accordance with the con- 
stitution elected the officers and members of 
the Executive Committee as follows : officers — 
president, C. L. Wright, Huntington, West 
Virginia; vice-president, Margaret Noonan, 
St. Louis, Missouri; secretary- treasurer, James 
F. Hosic, New York City. Executive Com- 
mittee — the president and the secretary 
ex officio: C. C. Certain, Detroit, Michigan; 
Margaret Madden, Chicago, Illinois; Mary 
E. Pennell, Kansas City, Missouri. 

The main topic of discussion at the meet- 
ing of the Board was the advisability of 
establishing a periodical as the organ of the 
Conference. It was at length decided to 
undertake the publication of a magazine to 
1>e issued monthly during the school year 
under the editorship of Dr. Hosic, secretary- 
treasurer of the Conference. Two dollars for 
each membership wQl be set aside for the 
publishing fund. 

The business office of the Conference and 
of the Journal will be at 506 W. 69th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Conmiunications for the 
editor should be addressed to Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 
The Journal will be issued so as to reach sub- 
scribers on the first of each month from 
September to June, inclusive. . 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

OUTLINES ITS PL/USIS AND 

PURPOSES 

For many years progressive elementary- 
school principals have been working out 
advanced methods of instructions for their 
schools, but this professional group as a whole 
has been advancing very slowly because it 
did not have a central organization which 
could give to each principal the results of the 
studies of other principals. The National 
Association of Elementary-School Principals 
has been organized in order that progressive 
principals may have a means of communi- 
cation; in order that the younger principals 
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may have easy access to the work and studies 
of the older principals; and in order that the 
principals may meet once a year and discuss 
their problems. 

For many years there have been programs 
at the National Education Association meeting 
and at the Department of Superintendence 
meeting which included talks and papers 
dealing with the problems of the elementary 
school. Very infrequently, however, did these 
papers deal with the problems of elementary- 
school principals. Therefore the principals 
have organized a separate society. 

This organization is not going to strive 
for a large membership merely to exhibit a 
long list of names, but every principal in the 
United States who desires to learn what other 
principals are doing or who desires to tell 
other principals what he is doing, will find 
this organization ready to help him. Until 
the volume of contributions from principals 
is increased to a point where a separate journal 
or bulletin would be siure of sufficient mate- 
rials, contributions will be sent to journals and 
professional periodicals now being published. 
The present plan is for the principals to send 
their contributions to the office of the presi- 
dent, Leonard Power, at the Franklin School, 
Port Arthur, Texas, or for the authors who 
have easy access to periodicals to inform the 
<^ce of the president of the name of the 
journal and the issue in which their articles 
will appear. 

The policies and purposes of the organi- 
zation as tentatively outlined by President 
Power are as follows: 

1. This Association shall put into the 
hands of all of its members a monthly bibliog- 
raphy of articles and books in which the 
problems of the elementary-school principal 
are treated. 

2. The program conmiittee of this organi- 
zation shall provide the best educational talent 
available for a full-day program at the yearly 
meeting. 

3. The Association shall exert every influ- 
ence to have principals study special phases 



of their problems with great care and to send 
the results of their work in the form of an 
article to an educational periodical. 

. 4. The Association shall endeavor to lead 
graduate students to choose problems of the 
elementary school for their major graduate 
work and to plan to return to the elementary 
schools after taking higher degrees. 

5. The Association shall present to each 
member a monthly review of the problems that 
are being studied by other elementary-school 
principals. 

6. The Association reserves the right to 
issue a Yearbook which shall contain the 
results of studies made by special committees. 

7. In every way the Association shall 
stimulate the talent of all educators to a 
deeper study of the problems of the principal. 

8. Each member of the Association is 
pledged to give the best of his ability to his 
daily work and the best results of his special 
studies to the entire profession. 

The officers of the organization are: pres- 
ident, Leonard Power, Port Arthur, Texas; 
first vice-president, Catherine Blake, New 
York City; second vice-president, Ide Ser- 
geant, Patterson, New Jersey; third vice- 
president, M. J. Kneisley, Seattle, Washington; 
receiving secretary, Mary W. Reisse, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; corresponding secre- 
tary, J. Bracken, Duluth, Minnesota; treas- 
urer, Courtland Davis, principal, J. E. B. 
Stuart School, Norfolk, Virginia. 

The membership fee is $2.00. The $2.00 
membership fee is payable after the mem- 
bership fee to the National Education 
Association has been paid. Otherwise the 
membership fee is $4.00, $2.00 of which will 
be sent to the National Education Associa- 
tion. Leonam) Power, President 

THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
KINDERGARTEN UJ4ION 

The Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting of 
the International Kindergarten Union was 
held at the Hotel Statler in Detroit, May 2-6. 
Matters of more than usual importance were 
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considered^ both by the speakers on the pro- 
gram and by those who participated in the 
business meetings. Among the addresses were 
the following: '^ Kindergarten a Factor in 
Democratic Education/' by Randall J. Condon, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio; ''The Responsibility of 
the School for the Child's Health," Dr. Arnold 
Gesell, Yale University; ''Health Standards 
in the Modem Kindergarten," by Professor 
Patty S. Hill, of Teachers College; "Educa- 
tional Measurement in Detroit," by Stuart A. 
Courtis, preadent of the Detroit Teachers 
Collie; "The Project an Adaptation of a 
Life-Method of Thought and Action," also by 
Professor HUl. A number of committees made 
reports, including reports on supervision, on 
coQege curricula, on child study, on testing 
kindergarten and primary children, on kinder- 
garten extension, on co-operation with the 
National Education Association, on the proj- 
ect method in kindergarten education. Steps 
were taken to improve state organizations and 
to bring about closer relations with the 
National Congress of Mothers. The president 
of the Convention was Miss Nina C. Vande- 



walker, of the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington, and the secretary, Miss Edna D. 
Baker, of the International Kindergarten 
College. Chicago. ' 

THE SUMMER MEETING OF THE 

NATIONAL EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION 

The regular summer meeting of the 
National Education Association will this 
year be held in Des Moines, July 3-8. Presi- 
dent Hunter and Secretary Crabtree have 
prepared an excellent program and there is 
the added interest of the first gathering under 
the reorganization or delq;ate plan. Des 
Moines will entertain in hospitable fashion. 

The general theme of the meeting is the 
American program of education. This will 
be considered in a series of symposiums, each 
confined to a single viewpoint, as that of the 
principal, the ckussroom teacher, the college, 
and the normal school. Several important 
standing committees will report. Among the 
notables to appear are Vice-President Coolidge 
and Judge Towner. 
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SIGNinCANT ARTICLES 

HORACE MANN STUDIES IN EDUCATION 

"The Horace Mann Studies in Elementary 
Education/' the first instahnent of which 
appeared in the Teachers College Record for 
March, 1919, are being continued from time 
to time. Under date of January, 192 1, 
Charles F. Smith and Elbert K. Fretwell 
describe a very interesting experiment in the 
organization of clubs for yoimg boys. In the 
third grade the boys called themselves Eaglets 
and arranged foiu: degrees as follows: Egg, 
Fledgling, Flier, and Hunter, each with its 
appropriate achievements. The fourth-graders 
were the Silver Eagles; the fifth-graders, the 
Golden Eagles; and the sixth-graders, the 
Wolf Pack. This modification and extension 
of the boy-scout idea to younger boys con- 
tains great possibilities and deserves wide 
imitation. 

In the number for March, 1921, Miss 
Marie Hennes contributes an account of 
project teaching in advanced fifth grade. The 
pupils were led at the very outset in Sep- 
tember to organize their own program of 
work. They set up specific aims and arranged 
for the distribution of time. Among the things 
learned were how to make a budget, how to 
use a check book, and how to write letters. 
The most satisfactory application of the proj- 
ect idea seems to have been to the study of 
current events, with the corresponding devel- 
opment of subject-matter in civics, history, 
geography, and science. A number of testi- 
monies from the children indicate that they 
had a lively sense of the value of the experi- 
ment. 

THE PANAMA CANAL AS AN EIGHTH-GRADE 
PROJECT 

Worth McCluire and Enuna D. Stone, of 
the Gatewood School, Seattle, Washington, 
report in the Elementary School Journal for 



April, 192 1, the attempt of some children in 
the eighth grade to make a model of the 
Panama Canal. The work grew out of the 
study of commercial and industrial geography 
and required an elaborate "engineering" staff 
to direct the project. The girls, it s^ems, 
became especially interested in stud3dng the 
vegetation, while the bo)rs were working on 
the locks. The whole seems to have been 
rather in the nature of a by-product than one 
of the principal factors of the course. 

A PROJECT IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

A newspaper clipping a few months ago 
gave rise to a project in letter-writing in a 
school located in Michigan. Mr. George S. 
Lasher, of the University of Michigan, who 
gives the account, says that the clipping told 
how a mother and her fifteen-year-old daughter 
were injured while on their way to the husband 
and father, who was seriously ill at their home 
in the South. The report of the accident con- 
tained so much human interest that the pupils 
in one of the classes in the school were touched 
by it and desired to write letters to the injured 
girl. Mr. Lasher also describes at some length 
the making of a book about Chicago, by a 
class of pupils in the University High School, 
when he was a teacher there. His accounts 
are accompanied by a running comment on 
the value of such work. The article is to be 
found in the Bulletin of the Illinois Association 
of Teachers of English for April i, which is to 
be obtained from Professor Harry G. Paul, 322 
Lincoln Hall, Urbana, Illinois. 

SETTING UP SCHOOL STANDARDS 

Speaking with special reference to English 
but in the light of general principles, Mr. C. E. 
Douglass, newly elected assistant superintend- 
ent of schools in Baltimore, Maryland, says, 
with regard to school standards, that they are to 
be determined by three considerations, namely, 
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educational aims, the demands of society, and 
the kind and degree of mental abilities of the 
students. The important educational aim is 
not knowledge nor mental power, but behavior. 
Hence the English sanctmn must be defended 
against depredations of both intellectual aris- 
tocrats and intellectual acrobats. Democracy 
demands that we make good citizens of all, 
and the war has left us with a growing con- 
viction that intelligence can be measured with 
a sufficient degree of accuracy to make possible 
a reasonable forecast of one's range of achieve- 
ments. Recently one of the more progressive 
among educators has declared that by and by 
we shall give credit to graduates of high school 
and collie in proportion to their relative 
attainments. To do this we must add to 
tests of intelligence more rational measures of 
achievement. Mr. Douglass' article may be 
read in full in Education for April. 

SUPERVISED STUDY OF mSTOHY 

One of the very best of the periodicals 
issued by state teachers' associations is the 
journal of the New York Association, pub- 
lished at Rochester. A sample of the sug- 
gestive contributions in this magazine is the 
outline on "Supervised Study of History," by 
Mabel E. Simpson in the April number. After 
arguing the need of revision of the teaching of 
history. Miss Simpson presents some of the 
elements of method in supervised study. She 
quotes from Dr. McMurry the main factors 
in study and recognizes the project-problem 
method as a means of motivation. She would 
use varied types of lessons, and urges teachers 
to make careful preparation for that. Finally, 
she turns to the elements of supervised study 
which involve content. The teacher must 
know the course of studv, must train the 
children to regard the textbook as an instru- 
ment or tool, and must make intelligent use of 
collateral reading. This last point is Ulus- 
trated by means of the work of a class in 
community dvics, which gathered much valu- 

'A Project Curriculum, dealing with the project as a means of organizing the curriculum of the elementary 
school, by Margaret Elizabeth Wells, Ph.D. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia and London, 1921. 



able material among the dusty archives of the 
city halL 

THE NEW EDUCATION 

In the NaUan for Wednesday, May 4, 
appears the first of a series of articles on the 
new education, by Evelyn Dewey, entitled 
"Its Trend and Purpose." Miss Dewey ana- 
lyzes the critics of our educational practice 
into two classes, those who complain that . 
things are not as they used to be and those 
who complain that they are. The former 
bewail the passing of hard work, the training 
of the memory, and attention to the individual. 
She thinks it is a fact that in our modem 
sjrstem there is too much dealing with children 
in the mass. There are, however, far more 
sweeping changes necessary because of three 
great factors in modem civilization, namely, 
increase in scientific knowledge, the resulting 
industrial system, and our democratic form of 
government. The first makes specialization 
necessary. Nobody can know everything. 
Education, therefore, must consist rather in 
learning to learn. Instead of merely reading 
from books, pupils must be able to use them 
and to go beyond them. There must be the 
opportunity for that kind of concrete expe- 
rience which used to be possible in the farm 
and village life of the old days. It must be of 
such a character too as to give opportunity 
for the development of initiative. Democracy 
demands the opportunity of participation on 
the part of everyone. 

A AEAL BOOK« 

This is a real book. A review of it can 
have but one justification — to get people to 
read it. To pile it high with praise will not 
have the desired effect. Nobody will accept 
the reviewer's estimate. Everybody makes 
allowances for reviews as he does for newspaper 
headlines. A reviewer might grow hortatory 
and urge teachers to get the book on the pain 
of a great loss in failing to read it But that 
is an old attitude and teachers no longer revere 
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authorities. An analysis of the contents might 
serve as basis for a study in comparative book 
anatomy. Butthebookisalivingthing. Letus 
see what the book does and how well it does it. 

,The book, in spite of its forbidding title, 
tells a very interesting story about a most 
interesting educational experiment. The au- 
thor, Miss WeUs, planned and, with the aid 
of student teachers, carried out the experi- 
ment in the Training School of the State 
Normal School at Trenton, New Jersey. She 
evidently started out to do something real in 
the school. She accomplished this by arrang- 
ing that the children of the first three grades 
should visit the state fair held at Trenton. 
With this common experience insiured to all 
the pupils, the fair became a topic of conver- 
sation and discussion. Then it was decided 
to have a fair in the school. Of course it was 
a children's fair, but a real one, none the less. 
Older people would call it "playing fair." So 
would the children, under the influence of their 
elders. But the children had the kind of a 
fair that they would create and manage. 

After the fair had been held, it was impos- 
sible to go back to the formal ciuriculum. So 
the first grade was led to play family, the 
second to play store, the third to play city. 
And they played, and they played, and they 
played, until the school year was over. The 
leader of the whole experience and the author 
of the book says: "Thus ended the happiest 
year the writer has ever spent in the school- 
room; and she has reason to believe that 
nearly loo per cent of the children were just 
as happy." K you want to know what the 
children did the whole year, you will have to 
read the book. 

There are 335 pages in the book. One 
hundred and thirty-four pages are given to the 
account of how the children played fair, and 
then family, store, and city. Then follows 
(so much for anatomy) a section devoted to 
"Theses Underlying This Curriculum and an 
Evaluation of Each." This section covers 65 
pages and carries us to page 201. The theses 
set forth in formal fashion the principles on 



which the experimenter-author rests her 
defense for allowing the children to have a 
fair and play family, store, and city for a whole 
year. They form a good defense, especially 
for meeting a faculty requirement for a doc- 
tor's degree. 

There is a third section to the book cov- 
ering pages 202-28. This amounts to a 
collection of quotations from authorities on 
education with comments by the author" and 
her final formulation of ten working principles 
for teaching. If you want to know what these 
principles are, you will have to read the book. 

Section 4 follows. This is a very inter- 
esting anal3^is of the results, achievements, 
outcomes of the experiment viewed as a cur- 
riculum as compared with other more tradi- 
tional or conventional ciuricula. This section, 
with section i, which describes the experiment, 
constitutes the heart of the book and the 
author's contribution to educational literature. 
There follows a valuable appendix of materials 
produced and used in the school and a useful 
index. 

This is not only a real book, it is a very 
significant one. It records achievement. The 
reviewer wishes to say what he thinks is 
significant in the experiment described. 

First, the year's work in the school main- 
tained the organic imity of the school life and 
the extra-school life of the children. This is 
the fundamental principle on which the cur- 
riculum of the elementary school should be 
based. School life is not to copy, nor to tell 
about, extra-school life. It should rather 
continue, enlarge, and re-enforce outside life. 
The imity of the curriculum in the child's 
experience is not to be secured by an artificial 
plaiting of the strands of the traditional school 
subjects, by correlation and the like, but 
precisely by the opposite procedure. The 
unity is there already, resting on the organized 
family and community life into which the 
child is being incorporated. The school does 
not introduce children into society. They are 
already there when the school gets them and 
they remain there after the school has them. 
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Not to destroy but to expand and illiuninate 
this outside life is the chief function of the 
school. To be successful in this work, the 
school must take the position of the child's 
developing experience within a given social 
situation, work with that experience so as not 
to introduce conflict, confusion, failure, but 
rather imity, order, success, and joy. This is 
what Miss Wells did in her experiment. Check 
me up and see for yourself. 

Again, the dualism between play and work 
was removed. Educators have spent decades 
establishing the meaning and legitimacy of 
play in the world of- children and, finally, of 
grown-ups. It was necessary to do so in order 
to get rid of false notions and values. But we 
have reached a point where the distinction 
between work and play is increasingly hard to 
maintain and is practically valueless. Children 
live their lives in an adult world, working their 
way into it by the use of their inunature 
powers and the materials they can manipulate. 
But there is nothing unreal or artificial in 
their work, which we call play. The experi- 
ment of Miss Wells may be called playing 
family, store, city, and the like. In reality it 
was living and reliving family, store, and dty 
in terms of the children's powers and interests. 

Lastly, the experiment, just because it was 
so well carried on and carefully reported, 
shows how all the traditional school subjects 
come in when such a large and inclusive kind 
of life is carried on in and out of school. This 
is one of the most valuable parts of the book 
and will amply reward the teacher who seeks 
help in organizing work of this type. It will 
go far also to persuade critics of the project- 
method that their fears are, in part at least, 
groundless. Children will probably learn more 
in the same time by the new methods than by 
the old — and some very valuable things which 
they can learn in no other way. 

We are going to have a new elementary 

school, a new curriculvun, a new technique, 

a new life. Miss Wells has made a fimda- 

mental contribution toward this new school. 

WnxiAic Bishop Owen 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 



TIMELY 

The response to the first issue of The 
Journal of Educational Method is most 
reassuring. "There is a place for this new 
journal," say^ one well-known editor. 
"I will do anything I can to help it along/' 
says another. "This first number is a 
very valuable contribution," is the com- 
ment of a school superintendent. In one 
large dty every principal of an elementary 

school is enrolled in the Conference and 

• 

will read the Journal. In similar fashion 
the faculty of one of the two best-known 
state normal schools in the United States 
has joined as a body. There seems to be 
a general recognition of the fact that in 
the long run it is method and not material 
equipment that makes the school. Method 
is, of course, greatly aided by equipment, 
but equipment without effective method 
is all but worthless. The numerous letters 
from editors of the excellent state and city 
periodicals scattered through the country, 
welcoming a serious journal of method in 
teaching and in supervision, which have 
been received, are particularly gratiiying. 
What better provision for their pro- 
fessional reading could principals and their 
teachers make than a subscription to their 
state organ and one to The Journal of 
Educational Method? For the encourage- 
ment so warmly extended by our brother- 
editors, our best thanks. 



PRINCIPLES VS. PATTERNS 

For quick and easily obtained results 
use a formula. If you seek continued 
growth, inculcate ideas. Educational 
leaders are always confronted by those 
two alternatives. Some choose the former. 
They talk naively of "introdudng" this 
or that procedure or newest educational 
wrinkle into their schools much as they 
do of installing a new heating-plant or a 
new system of accoimting. "Supervised 
study" and the "socialized recitation" 
are notable examples. One principal an- 
noimced gravely, "On November i8 we 
will begin supervised study in our school." 
Yet the report of one of the most thorough- 
going investigations of the plan of super- 
vised study shows that it is only in case 
the teacher is fully alive to his opportunity 
and has adequate training in the technique 
of directing study that any appreciable 
good comes of lengthened periods and 
other devices employed in what is called 
supervised study. There is no substitute 
for working ideas. Those who attempt a 
short cut by the presentation of patterns 
instead of the inculcation of principles 
are deceiving themselves. Education of 
children requires something more than mere 
training of teachers. Fads are a poor sub- 
stitute for philosophy. The best t)rpe of 
direction is genuinely intelligent self- 
direction. 
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A SUPERVISOR'S EXPERIENCE IN DIRECTING A TRY-OUT 
OF THE PROJECT METHOD 



ROSE A. CARRIGAN ^ 
Supervisor of Shurtleff District, Boston, Mass. 



It is always a great joy to speak about 
a matter concerning which one has a deep- 
seated conviction. It is therefore with 
very great pleasure that I shall recount a 
bit of personal eiq^erience in attempting to 
arouse a group of uninitiated teachers and 
to give each a whole-hearted purpose to 
develop a project activity in her own class- 
room. The story is by no means unique. 
Undoubtedly many progressive supervisors 
are today absorbingly interested in their 
own project of finding a way to introduce 
learning through projects into schools 
where as yet the method applied to educa- 
tion is either unknown or else doomed to 
vigorous opposition at the start. Those 
who believe that the method of teaching is 
highly important are already asking them- 
selves the question, "How can we get the 
project method of learning laxmched in 
schools of the traditional type?" The 
purpose of my paper is to offer at least one 
answer to this question. 

A REASON FOR MY GRIPPING INTEREST 

My own deep-seated conviction regard- 
ing the value of the project method of 
instruction in our schools has grown out of 
my complete confidence in democratic 
living. Some one has called this democracy 
of ours "the great social experiment of 
civilization." Perhaps it is still in the 
experimental stage but certainly a subse- 
quent stage of great positive achievement 
awaits it if we but provide for its direction 
competent, well-qualified leaders and sup- 
ply these with loyal, right-thinking, happy 
followers. Failing of such provision, our 
great democracy stands in grave danger 



and imminent peril. The remedy lies within 
the power of school authorities and must 
be applied in schoolrooms of the present 
day. With us rests the great responsibility 
of providing the able leaders and intelligent 
followers who can stem the disrupting tide 
and carry this great nation on to future 
accomplishments for humanity, the great- 
ness of which outdistances all powers of 
prediction. 

Right and effective ways of democratic 
living cannot be acquired over night. 
Rather they are subject to the laws of 
habit-building. They grow with the child. 
They grow more beautifully when fostering 
and pruning are administered day by day 
by the understanding teacher who has been 
especially trained in the art of guiding, 
whose chief business is guidance. This, as 
I see it, is a strong argument against an 
autocracy and for 2l democracy in the 
schoolroom. Such democratic living in 
the school can be promoted by the project 
method of instruction. It is because of 
this feature of the work that learning 
through projects has held me with gripping 
interest. A great love of democracy and 
an unbounded belief in its possibilities for 
good tend to lead progressive supervisors 
to a try-out of the project method of 
instruction, a setting up within the class- 
room of democratic procedure under the 
expert guidance of the teacher. 

WAYS IN WHICH TH^ PROJECT METHOD 
OF INSTRUCTION MAY BE INTRODUCED 
INTO SCHOOLS OF THE TRADI- 
TIONAL TYPE 

Various ways have been suggested by 
which the project method of learning may 
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be introduced into schools of the tradi- 
tional type. Those which I shall mention 
are said to have been successfully used in 
Detroit. They have succeeded in Boston 
and have been introduced in other places. 
They are: 

First, voluntary preparation by the 
teacher. Incentives may be provided 
through regular courses at normal schools 
and institute instruction such as Detroit 
oflfers. 

Second, a lecture approach. This is a 
convenient means if teachers are organized 
into a club or an association. It has suc- 
ceeded well in Detroit. 

Third, a course of instruction offered for 
the upgrading of teachers, that is, for their 
improved professional preparation during 
service. This plan has been used effect- 
ively in Boston. 

Fourth, by special appeal to individual 
teachers, who, in the judgement of the 
supervisor, are well adapted to introduce 
an innovation with success. This plan is 
common wherever experimentation has the 
sanction of the school community and the 
supervisory oflScers. It involves, besides 
a judicious choice of the teachers who are to 
make the try-out, a tactful setting forth of 
the aim to the teaching force, and such 
diplomatic promotion of the extension of 
the experiment as will prevent struggles 
which sometimes hamper the growth of a 
worthy cause. 

Fifth, through grade meetings at which 
are displayed objective results of excep- 
tionally fine projects worked out by the 
few who have shown early interest. In this 
connection the use of moving pictures illus- 
trating certain steps in the project activity 
are most useful. To carry out this plan 
the full sanction of principals of buildings 
is necessary. 



Sixth, through library and museum 
exhibits of tangible*achievements. These 
may prove highly suggestive as the work 
progresses. They have been effectively 
used in Boston, Detroit, and other places. 

Frequently it becomes necessary to 
imdertake a definite campaign to enlist the 
favorable attitude of principals of buildings 
and the sanction and co-operation of school 
communities. In this connection a com- 
mittee with which I was associated last 
summer recommended the following: 

1. A judicious use of the press in report- 
ing teachers' meetings of importance and 
current school projects. It might even 
provide for a school column carried on as 
a school project or a city or town project. 

2. Demonstration and discussion of 
school projects on the occasion of parents' 
day. 

3. Addresses before clubs, institutes, 
and teacher-parent associations. 

4. Avoidance of criticism because of 
lack of balance or perspective in the work 
by giving proper place to such factors as 
skill in reading, writing, spelling, and 
arithmetic. 

5. Project exhibits at county or state 
fairs. 

A supervisor's experience in commu- 
nicating THE PROJECT METHOD 

My own approach to the introduction 
of the project method came about through 
a course of instruction which I gave in the 
fall of 1919 for the up-grading of teachers 
in the service. It was made possible by a 
regulation of the school board of our city. 
Teachers who have taught two years or 
five years receive their next increment in 
salary only by satisfactorily meeting a 
requirement of additional preparation. 
Part of this requirement is fulfilled by 
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successful accomplishment in courses sanc- 
tioned or provided By the city school 
authorities. Courses offered at colleges of 
standing are, of course, among those which 
receive the city's sanction. Candidates 
for promotional credit are free to make 
their own choice of courses. I was requested 
by the assistant superintendent who had 
charge of promotional credit to give a 
course on the project method. I advertised 
not the project method, but the problem- 
project method, because I wanted to have 
it well understood that the course would 
include projects which might be purely 
intellectual. Now it happened that I once 
taught in our city normal school and that 
during the closing years of my work there 
my subject was methods in arithmetic. 
You will readily see, then, why some of the 
younger teachers who chose my promo- 
tional course came thinking I was going to 
give them some sage advice on how to get 
their classes to solve arithmetic problems. 
I mention this circiunstance that you may 
realize how little disposition to investigate 
the project method was present the first 
night of our meeting. We began our course 
by getting answers to a little questionnaire, 
and I thereby found that, with the excep- 
tion of one person, not a teacher in my class 
knew the slightest thing about the project 
method applied to education or had ever 
even heard of it. A later testimony of a 
meinber of the class, given after the close 
of the course at a meeting of prevocational 
teachers, was that the project idea seemed 
so foreign to this particular group of 
teachers at the start, that for the first few 
lessons they were wholly uninterested in 
the work and even tempted to give if up, 
but as the course progressed their growing 
enthusiasm was matched only by that of 
their own pupils, who were soon carrying 



out purposeful activities with surprising 
zeal. 

Very early in the promotional course 
the teachers adopted as their own project, 
the laimching and carrying on of a project 
in each teacher's classroom. .We discussed 
the possibilities, set a night for reports 
from each on preliminary happenings in 
their own classes, and when the night 
arrived we gave our collective judgments 
as to the wisdom of the projects which the 
children had expressed a desire to imder- 
take. As a result, very many acceptable 
ones were soon in full swing. We met two 
evenings a week and consulted about all 
difficulties that arose in any classroom and 
shared the news of little successes. Expe- 
riences thus recoxmted gave courage to the 
faint-hearted. At each meeting I offered 
what counsel I could and was able besides 
to add a little to a clearer understanding of 
the fundamental philosophy of project work 
and the essential characteristics of its appli- 
cation in various specific situations. No 
reading was required, though a selected 
bibliography was given for use by such 
enthusiasts as might wish to read, but it 
was understood that the teacher's energy 
was needed for the experimental project 
going on in her classroom. It was not long 
before the group purpose was somewhat 
recast. It now became a purpose to make 
a genuine contribution to education in the 
form of a collaborated account in print of 
their own classroom experiences related to 
learning through projects. As a result 
several good manuscripts were written. 

It wiU be seen from my accoimt that 
the teachers who conducted this work so 
successfully were just the rank and file of 
teachers in a large city system. They were 
not a picked group, enamored of the project 
method or unmistakably characterized by 
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college-degree ambitions. Yet they became 
centers of influence to nearby teachers. If 
time allowed, I could tell you how, in each 
school district where they taught, other 
teachers were inveigled into trying to follow 
their example. Most of the enticement 
came through their own pupils who pleaded 
in some such words as, "Please can't we 
have a civic league like Miss Ford's chil- 
dren ?" or " Can't we have a milk campaign 
and gather booklets like Miss Harrington's 
class ?" Sometimes the teacher was urged 
out of a mere pretense at project activity 
when children in a neighboring class where 
a real project was under way asked if they 
could not help her children to get material 
as they did not seem to know how to And 
it for themselves. ' And thus the leaven 
had begun to work. 

A few of the projects imdertaken may 
prove of interest. One fourth grade adopted 
a project in connection with its study of 
"Typical Regions and Centers Related to 
Boston" (a requirement of the course of 
study). The children called it, "Finding 
Out Who Are South Boston's Providers 
and Friends." The working out of thi$ 
project brought about many visits to neigh- 
borhood stores, a canvass of household food 
and clothing for evidence of sources of 
supply, a classification of knowledge thus 
obtained, the making of individual and 
class scrapbooks, and much other self- 
directed activity productive of definite 
progress in work prescribed for the grade. 
The teacher, a tiny, gentle lady, reported 
night after night her utter amazement at 
what her children could do. 

Another fourth-grade project was con- 
nected with the work required in the 
hygiene of food and drink. This was called, 
"A Milk Campaign." It culminated in a 
play, "The Milk Fairies." The teacher 



recoimted an amusing incident of a little 
girl who tried to secure from the Whiting 
Milk Company a large milk bottle she had 
seen on the top of their building. She 
wanted one large enough to allow several 
children to enter. She made a number of 
visits to the store and finally the Company 
responded to the child's request by sending 
from the factory a large cardboard bottle 
which had doors that opened and closed. 
Her delight was unbounded, for had she 
not contributed much to the success of the 
play ? The follow-up activity of the chil- 
dren accomplished a great increase in milk 
drinking by the members of the class. All 
either acquired newly or increased a milk- 
drinking habit. 

An interesting fifth-grade project was 
built around a kind of slogan, "We live in 
the schoolroom five hours a day, why not 
make it a pleasant place in which to work ?" 
This project connected definitely with the 
grade requirement in history concerning 
the stories of some of the chief settlements 
on the American coast and the lives of a 
few of our great American leaders. Leam-^ 
ing directly connected with requirements of 
their course of study in.English and science 
were by-products. The work brought 
about the formation of many committees 
which assumed various responsibilities such 
as fresh decorations for every holiday,, 
letters of invitation, and letters requesting 
information. There were also many other 
accomplishments which could be checked 
off on the prescribed work of the grade. A 
lecturer from the Art Museiun answered a 
request from the class for a lecture on the^ 
Pilgrims. At first she had asked the privi- 
lege of lecturing on a different subject 
because she had so few pictures of the Pil- 
grims, but the chairman of the committee 
refused to accept a substitute lecture; sa 
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she brought what pictures she could get 
iand supplied his demand. 

A sixth grade made an excellent maga- 
zine. This project improved the children's 
command of English to a surprising degree. 
The boy who had never exerted an effort 
in school in his life got himself elected 
chairman of the Joke Committee. The 
jokes steadily improved in point and also 
in their connection with school-life interests. 

Another sixth grade formed a Junior 
Civic League, and much of their activity 
connected in vital ways with both commu- 
nity civics and personal hygiene. One 
parent, who had persistently refused to 
supply his child with much-needed glasses, 
yielded to the persuasive arguments of her 
classmates and the glasses were forthcom- 
ing. Dental care was given to every tooth 
in the room that needed attention. 

Many more illustrations of the projects 
guided by these, until then, uninitiated 
teachers might be given. Those already 
mentioned, however, will suffice to indicate 
the t)T)es of activities which were launched 
in their classes in the first bloom of their 
interest in the possibilities of learning 
through projects. 

CHECKING THE RESULTS OF STIMULUS 

The first promotional course already 
described was a general course involving 
the fundamental philosophy and the prin- 
ciples of application. It was followed in 
the fall of last year by other promotional 
courses dealing with project work in specific 
fields of teaching, such as primary grades, 
manual arts, oral expression, and history. 
Previously, a stimulus had been created in 
the primary grades by the work of a small 
committee which had sought to bridge the 
gap between the kindergarten and the first 
primary grade. This committee had pre- 



pared a small pamphlet, published as a 
school document, which suggested projects 
for Grade I. 

Prevocational teachers of shop and 
academic classes has been stirred to activity 
by the leadership of their zealous special 
supervisor and by the lecture appeal. 

Recently the results of the various 
causes of stimulation have become strongly 
apparent. Teachers of every grade, the 
high-school group inclusive, have been 
showing marked interest in instruction 
through projects. Requests for lectures 
have been received from groups of high- 
school teachers, normal-school faculty, and 
others. Indications of progress in interest 
have been . highly encouraging. I have 
thought that we should begin to take 
account of stock. Accordingly, with the 
consent of the superintendent, a question- 
naire was sent to the elementary-school 
principals through the machinery of our 
Department of Educational Measurement. 
There is now under way a cataloging of our 
resulting information for ready reference. 
The responses to the questionnaire have 
revealed a wonderful harvest, an amazing 
growth in project activity. Sixty-seven 
school districts reported purposeful work 
carried on by the children. The accom- 
plishments indicated in the reports received 
connected with grade requirements in 
geography, history, hygiene, nature work, 
arithmetic, and English. A few illustrations 
of specific projects undertaken are ''A 
Japanese Tea Party,'' "A Spanish Party," 
*' Following President Harding's Trip by 
Pictures," "TheBuildmg of Stockyards," 
"A Debatmg Society," "A Banking Busi- 
ness," "The Conducting of a Newspaper," 
and The Organization of an Anti-cigarette 
League. 

It is not to be denied that care must be 
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taken in evaluating our reports. We must 
always allow for the too great eagerness 
with which some are ever ready to seize 
upon the new and attempt to promote it 
before making a sufficient study of the 
basic philosophy and fundamental prin- 
ciples which- must govern its development. 
These are they who may label as project 
work something which is not genuine. They 
may put forward a perfectly good and long 
familiar type of problem work and call it a 
project, but it may fall short of the 
"great adventure," the typical unit of life- 
experience, the bit of democratic living 
which is brought about by our ideal 
project. 

It will be seen that the account of 
my eiqDerience has dealt merely with the 
launching of the project method of learning 
in schools of the traditional type. No 
attempt has been made to offer suggestions 
of helps by the wayside, though these will 
most surely be needed after teachers have 
actually embarked on their interesting, I 
had almost said perilous, journey. I 
suppose all true adventures have their 
perils. Help, then, ready at hand, there 
must be, and supervisors must ever be 
prepared to apply it with art. Words of 
encouragement, a caution here and there, 
scraps of kind advice, even direct infor- 
mation will always be needed by teachers 
undertaking for the first time to teach 



through projects. Their need of inspir- 
ational help all along the way will be the 
same regardless of the type of appeal to 
which they have responded at the start. 
They may belong to the first class we have 
mentioned, those splendid volunteers who 
have sought inspiration in visits to normal 
schools or in institute experiences; they 
may have responded to the call as they 
listened to a lecture delivered expressly to 
arouse their willingness to venture; they 
may have caught the spirit while attending 
a professional course baited, perhaps, with 
a reward which made another appeal at the 
start; they may have been sought out 
individually as persons especially well 
qualified to make a success in experimen- 
tation and to cause the spread of improved 
methods, or they may have embarked on 
the enterprise because of some other appeal 
not herein set forth, but whatever it be that 
caught them, they will need inspiring help 
throughout their march from the tradi- 
tional, formal type of teaching toward the 
ideal on which is fixed the hope of the 
supervisor who believes that child life is, 
after all, just life, that the child lives just 
as truly from his first to his fourteenth 
year as he does from his fourteenth year 
to his seventieth, and that differences in 
his response to environment at seven or 
fourteen or seventy are occasioned only 
by the varying amounts of his experience. 
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THE WIDER STUDY OF METHOD ^ 

WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 
nr of Mocstloii, Tcachcn GoUete, Gohimbte Univenlty 



''You recall our discussion of a month 
ago about the two ways of looking at 
A second method. That matter has 

meeting of ever since been a good deal 
teachers ^^ jj^y i^ind, but there are 

several questions I wish to ask. " 

"Before you begin with the further 
discussion won't you tell me what was said 
A review before, I mean your con- 

•ndsummsry elusions; I wasn't here then 
is requested ^^ i haven't understood 
the references I have been hearing to the 
two problems of method. What are they? " 

"We concluded first of all that just as 
we need to study the curriculum to find 
out whai to teach, so we need to study 
method to find out how to teach. When we 
came more closely to the question of method 
we foimd there were two problems of 
method: one long recognized, the problem 
of how best to learn — and consequently 
how best to teach — ^any one thing, as 
spelling; the other less often consciously 
studied, the problem of how to treat the 
learning child, seeing that he is willy-nilly 
learning not one, but many things all at 
once, and that we teachers are responsible 
for all that he learns. The first of these 
problems we called the narrow view of 
method; the second, the wider view of 
method." 

"I begin to see what you mean. But 
why do you say 'narrow' and 'wider'? 
Do you mean to disparage the one and 
exalt the other?" 

'*By no means. The one is narrow 
because it considers only one thing at a 
time, the other is broader because it takes 
into account many learnings all going on at 



once. But there is no wish or willingness to 
disparage the narrow view. Some of us 
think the psychology of learning which 
imdertakes to answer the first problem is 
the most notable single contribution that 
psychology has thus far to offer." 

"Won't you say a further word about 
the wider view of method? I don't get 
exactly what you mean. The idea is so new 
I don't fully grasp it. " 

"Well, if the others don't mind hearing 
it again, I'll gladly explain how we saw it 
The wider * month ago. As it seemed 
▼iew of meth- to US, any child during an 
od is again educative experience learns 
^^^^^ not merely the one thing he is 
supposed to be engaged in, say a grammar 
lesson, but is also at the same time learning 
well or ill a multitude of other things. 
Some of them may be: how he shall study, 
whether with diligence or the reverse; 
how he shall regard granunar, whether as 
an interesting study or no; how he shall 
feel toward his teacher, whether as friend 
and helper or as a mere taskmaster; how he 
shall regard himself, whether as capable or 
not; whether or not he shall believe that it 
pays to try (in such matters as grammar) ; 
whether to form opinions for himself and 
to weigh arguments in connection; how he 
shall practically regard government (school, 
home, wider), whether as alien to him and 
opposed to his best interests, a mere matter 
of contrary superior force, or as just and 
right, inherently demanded, and friendly to 
his true and proper interests. This by no 
means exhausts the list, but it will give you 
some idea of what we had in mind in saying 
that many things are being learned at 
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once. You will also see how important some 
of these attendant learnings are, and I 
believe you will agree wit^ us that whether 
they are well learned depends in great 
measure on how the teacher treats the 
children. " 

"You are right, I am sure, and I see, 
too, how important the recitation period is. 
The "socialized Isn't this what some people 
recitation" have in mind when they speak 
of the 'socialized recitation'?" 

"Yes, undoubtedly, only I have not 
seen any attention called in connection 
with it to this central and underlying fact of . 
many simultaneous learnings. The 'social- 
ized recitation' by its emphasis on the social 
situation fixes attention upon an important 
source and matrix of simultaneous learnings. 
Think how many things go on in a properly 
conducted recitation and how favorable for 
learning are the conditions. The conscious 
presence of others engaged with us on a 
common problem gives stimulation or 
thought, furnishes occasion for the exercise 
of many kinds of social behavior, and pro- 
vides the critical and approving situation so 
useful for effectual learning. Yes, the 
'socialized recitation' is a noteworthy 
attack upon the wider problem of method. " 

"I begin to wonder whether these 
attendant learnings are not just as valuable 
The ixnpor- ^ ^^^ learning that is general- 
tance of the ty more immediately in our 
concomitant consciousness. Are not our 
learnings practical ideals and attitudes 

built largely in this incidental way? Go 
back to the grammar lesson. Isn't the boy 
in just such everyday experiences building 
his actual ideals, I mean the ideals and 
attitudes he actually lives by? Isn't it in 
this way that he becomes accurate or 
slovenly in his thinking, efficient or not in 
attacking problems, courteous or dis- 



courteous in his dealings with others, honest 
or dishonest in doing his work? It begins to 
seem to me that it is mostly in these con- 
comitant learnings that the important 
things of life are found rather than in the 
school subjects as we commonly think of 
them. What do you say ? " 

"Before we take that up I think it 
might help if I introduced some terms I 

heard at simmier school last 
d^d^Tetfae session. The word con- 
differentiated comitant you used just now 
outcomes of was one of them. The terms 
S^tdenJT* as I got them were primary, 

associate, and concomitant. 
The word 'primary' was used to refer to all 
the learning that belongs closely to the 
thing immediately under consideration: If 
I am making a dresf, then the primary 
includes all the learning that comes from 
the actual making, such as increased skill in 
planning and cutting. The term 'associate' 
is usually found in the phrase 'associate 
suggestions' and refers to all those allied 
thoughts or ideas that come from working 
on the dress, but which if followed up then 
would lead me away from my dressmaking. 
I may thus be thinking whether the dress 
will wash, and so think about the dye used, 
and ask myself how such dyes are prepared. 
This in its place is a valuable and proper 
question, but I do not need to answer it in 
order to make this dress, and if I do try to 
answer it, I must for the time lay aside my 
dressmaking. The 'concomitant' learnings 
grow (in part at least) out of the dress- 
making, but do not belong so closely or 
exclusively to the dress as do the primary. 
I may thus say, 'I see it pays to be careful.' 
I learned this, perhaps in connection with 
making the dress, but it should remain with 
me as an ideal that will reach beyond dress- 
making. In general we may say that the 
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concomitant learnings have to do with more 
generalized ideals and attitudes, while the 
primary learning has rather to do with 
specific knowledges and skills. The con- 
comitant is typically of slower growth, re- 
quiring perhaps many successive experiences 
to fix it permanently in one's character. 
Prominent among concomitants are person- 
al attitudeSj'attitudes toward one's teachers 
or comrades, attitudes toward the several 
subjects ot study (as geography or history), 
attitudes toward one's self, such as self- 
reliance or pride or humiUty. Other im- 
portant concomitants are standards of 
workmanship and the like, neatness, ac- 
curacy, or the reverse. " 

"I see what you mean, but why must 
you introduce more 'terms,' as you call 
them? If you people that study and read 
books would only learn to use everyday 
words, you'd be much more popular and do 
much more good. And why do you choose 
such outlandish words for your terms? 
Who ever uses such a word as concomitant? 
Why don't you choose a short word? But 
I didn't mean to offend you. " 

"You didn't really offend me. I suppose 
it was another case of 'pride going before 
The use of a fall.' I was proud of myself 
tenns that I had made my meaning 

clear, for I confess I had trouble last 
summer in getting the idea. And you are in 
good company in wishing for simpler terms, 
for I remember the professor said that he 
felt he ought to apologize for such long 
words and he asked us to suggest shorter 
ones, only we couldn't. But you, in my 
judgment, are wrong in objecting to 
'terms.' They help us to think. Why, ever 
since I got these distinctions I can see the 
things themselves much clearer. In fact I 
never really saw the things in my pupils 
imtil I got these distinguishing terms. I 



tell you a name is the way to hold and spread 
an idea. When you talk about a thing and 
give it its proper name, you yourself have 
something to hold to, while other people 
begin to ask what is meant and to look for 
the thing back of the name. Without terms 
there would be little exact thinking. " 

"I suppose you are right. It sounds 
reasonable. At any rate, I can't argue 
against you. But I wish you would explain 
how you actually use these terms primary, 
associate, and concomitant. " 

"Principally they make me critical of 
my work. I mean they help direct my self- 
The use of criticism. I used to be con- 
fhe designative tent if my pupils didn't miss 
tenns jj^ daily recitation work and 

could pass on the term examinations. I 
thought that was all. Now I know better. 
That was being satisfied with the primary 
only. I never thought about the associate 
suggestions and but little of what I now call 
concomitants. It is not that I do not value 
the primary now, I do value it perhaps just 
as much as before, only differently, more 
intelligently, I believe. But I think a great 
deal more about the other two. 

"It used to be that I was often impatient 
if my children asked questions suggested 
Associate by the lesson but not on the 

suggestions lesson. You see my eyes were 
glued on the course of study, and I thought 
of these questions only as mind wandering. 
I still am troubled to keep the class suflBcient- 
ly intent on the matter at hand, but I feel 
differently about the outside questions 
and I act differently. Now I feel that I 
and my pupils are really succeeding when 
these associated suggestions arise. Properly 
used, they mean growth. We don't yield to 
the present inclination to follow them up, 
but we do notice them enough to see whith- 
er they invite us. Sometimes we write them 
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down for future use. And I see a different 
attitude is already growing up in the class. 
They are more thoughtful. Associated sug- 
gestions noted in the past come up again in 
their right places, and James or Mary is 
{MTOud to have foreseen the point. They 
feel differently toward me too. We seem 
to be working more sympathetically, 
and we really enjoy thinking things out 
together and connecting them all properly. 
I find that I respect my pupils more, or 
really the advance connections they see are 
remarkable. And they think more con- 
nectedly now, instead of less connectedly as 
I feared. Their organization is much bet- 
ter. You see I was beforetimes repressing 
rather than encouraging their natural 
inclinations to think. 

"And as for the concomitants, I am 
now much concerned about them, particu- 
Concomitants larly as to what attitudes are 
being built and how I can help forward the 
better ones. I see now that I always valued 
those things, the ideals and attitudes of my 
pupils; but I didn't concern myself con- 
sciously and specifically about them. I 
somehow trusted to luck for them. I was 
a kind of fatalist about them. The pupils 
who were going to have good ideals were 
going to have them, and that was all there 
was about it. I scolded sometimes and 
criticized a good deal, but I now think that 
in so doing I did more harm than good. 
Now I know that each ideal and each 
attitude has a Ufe-history of it§ own, each 
is built up just as truly as is any fact of 
knowledge or any skill. " 

"It seems to me that you are now 
contradicting yourself. Earlier you were 
Are attitudes speaking of these attitudes as 
sought being built incidentally. Now 

directly? y^^ ^^j^ ^ jf y^^ g^gjj_ ^j^^jj^ 

directly. Which is right?" 



"So far as the child is concerned they 
are principally built incidentally, that is, 
in connection with other purposes of his. 
I as teacher, however, must be conscious of 
what he is doing and steer his various 
activities so that the proper ideals and 
attitudes shall actually grow up. I seek 
them directly, he achieves them — for the 
most part — indirectly. But at times we do 
talk matters over, because clear conscious- 
ness is often an important factor in building 
ideals." 

"I understand you now on that point, 
but I wish to ask further. Do you then 
Is each act to ^ j^dge each thing the children 
be judged in do under these three heads of 
these tenns? primary, associate, and con- 
comitant?" 

"Typically, yes. Each study period, 
each recitation period, and each recess is in 
its own measure going to result in primary 
learning of some kind well or ill done, in 
few or many, rich or poor, associated sug- 
gestions, in good or bad concomitants. As 
teacher I am in some measure responsible 
and in so far I must know what is going on 
and adequately appraise the results. In the 
light of the results — so far as I do or could 
influence them — am I to be judged." 

" Isn't it different now? If I understand 
you aright, we examine and promote 
The primary almost if not entirely on the 
is now too primary learning, and dis- 
much stressed regard the other two." 

"Yes, I think we do. You see we can 
test the primary learning so much more 
easily than we can the others. The new 
scientific tests and measures of achieve- 
ment even reinforce the tendency to pay 
exclusive attention to the primary, because 
they are so far for the most part confined 
to the more mechanical skills and knowl- 
edges. I sometimes fear their first effect 
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will be to fasten the merely mechanical 
side of school work even more firmly on our 
schools/' 

"Well, you certainly surprise me now. 
You have always been eager for each new 
advance of science, as I have heard you 
say, and here you are decrying what you 
must admit is at least one of the most 
scientific steps yet taken in the study of 
education. I didn't expect it of you. " 

"The new tests are indeed a contribu- 
tion of the very fijrst value, but what I say 
The danger In is still true. So far as they 
the new tests measure achievement they 
are up to now largely confined to the more 
mechanical aspects of learning. A super- 
intendent gives a series of tests in spelling, 
arithmetic, or reading. Sooner or later the 
teachers learn the records of their classes, 
and unless the superintendent is wise they 
will find themselves rated according to 
these records. If the superintendent could 
as satisfactorily measure the teacher's 
success in building ideals and attitudes, so 
that all the educational outcomes could be 
weighed, the situation would be different. 
But as matters now stand the superinten- 
dent is in danger of taking the teacher's 
attention away from the "imponderables, " 
the ideals and attitudes and moral habits 
that cannot yet be measured in wholesale 
quantities, and of fastening that attention 
upon a part only of the educational output 
and that the most mechanical. This is no 
fanciful picture, I assure you. The danger 
is very real. Such considerations as this 
make me look earnestly for the day when we 
shall be able to measure the whole gamut 
of achievement. I believe that day will 
come and a great day it will be. Till then, 
however, I should advise superintendents 
to look carefully how they use the tests. 
■ Use them, but with a clear sense of their 



limitations and dangers. In the meanwhile 
the greater reason for urging attention to 
the wider problem of method. We must 
make everyone see the value of the con- 
comitant learning and of the associate 
suggestions. Every recitation period, every 
school exercise must be appraised under all 
three heads of primary, associate, and 
concomitant. " 

"If you made your expression even 
stronger, I should not object. When I 
The greater consider that while we are 
need to study stressing arithmetic, for ex- 
method ample, our children are form- 
ing at the same time the very warp and 
woof of their moral characters, I shudder 
to think of the consequences if our teachers 
see only the arithmetic and ignore the life- 
attitudes being built. Fortunately, there 
is no necessary opposition between the two, 
rather the contrary; but nothing can ex- 
cuse us for failing to consider those other 
outcomes that inevitably accompany every 
school activity." 

"The wider problem of method seems to 
me now to be almost the same as the moral 
The wider problem of life itself. As I 
problem of now see it, our schools have in 
method is the the past chosen from the whole 
problem of life ^f yj^ ^^^.^^j^^ intellectuaUstic 

tools (skills and knowledges), arranged 
these under the heads of reading, writing, 
arithmetic, geography, and the like, and 
have taught these separately as if they 
would, whfen once acquired, recombine into 
the worthy life. This now seems to me to be 
very far from sufficient. Not only do these 
things not make up the whole of life; but 
we have so fixed attention upon the 
separate teaching of these as at times to 
starve the weightier matters of life and 
character. The only way to learn to live 
well is to practice living well. Our highly 
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artificial study of arithmetic and geography 
and physics has too often meant that the 
child lived but meagerly in and through the 
school studies. The practice of living that 
has in fact counted most for him has too 
often been what he and his like-starved 
fellows could contrive for themselves 
apart from their elders. Educative indeed 
has this been, but not always wisely so. 
There is no cause for wonder that American 
citizenship disappK)ints. Democracy de- 
mands a high type of character. Our 
schools have not risen to the demand upK)n 
them." 

"Do you mean that the wider problem 
of method especially concerns building for 
citizenship?" 

"That is exactly what I mean. It has 
always been so. Without clearly dis- 
To each tinguishing what they did, or 

civilization rather how the results have 
its type of been attained, each long-abid- 
method -^^ ^^^ ^^ ideeA of civiliza- 

tion has contrived its answer to this wider 
problem of method in such fashion as to 
mold the type of character correlatively 
needed to perpetuate itself. The Spartan 
and the Athenian of antiquity differed from 
each other quite as much by reason of differ- 
ent methods of education as because of the 
different cojoitents of the curriculum. The 
proverbial "hardening" of the former was 



sign and result of the treatment accorded 
their youth. The slave of every age has by 
well-contrived processes been made lowly 
in spirit the more contentedly to bear his 
hard lot and lowly station. Civilizations 
have differed much as to whether the 
individual man should think for himself: 
those opposed to such thinking have 
always contrived such methods of treating 
their young as early habituated them to 
acquiescence in the officially approved 
opinions. Prussia, old China, Mahomet, 
the Jesuits, the older mihtary discipline, all 
represent various efforts along this line. 
These have differed among themselves al- 
most in toto as to the primary learning 
they have sought to inculcate; but they 
have been agreed markedly in the methods 
of inculcating the concomitants, the dpsired 
attitudes. 

"We then in this country must study 
anew the (wider) problem of method in 
To America order the more adequately to 
its appropri- devise the proper treatment 
ate method ^f q^. young so as to fit 
them for democratic citizenship. The be- 
ginning of this wisdom, I believe, is to 
recognize the fact that the child learns 
many things at once. On this rock of 
simultaneous learnings shall we by proper 
effort rear the needed structure of an all- 
round character. " 



AN EXPERIMENT IN CO-OPERATION 

# II. READING WITH A PURPOSE 

JAMES P. HOSIG 
Aaaociate ProfeMor of Bducation, Teachers College, Columbia UnlYerslty 



In the preceding article of this series 
a brief account was given of how certain 
selected schools in Chicago set to work to 
make definite improvement in the teaching 
of English. One of the important problems 



attacked was that of study reading. This 
was approached in the light of the principle 
that in good reading there is specific pur- 
pose to guide the process. The reader 
regards the ideas found as provisional 
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and checks them up in the light of the 
whole, of the aim which the writer is seen to 
be carr3dng out. We will now review some 
of the steps that were taken in applying 
that principle. 

THE TEACHERS STUDY THE PROCESS 
OF READING 

In the first place, the teachers were 
invited to verify the principle for them- 
selves. Various passages were read with 
these questions in mind: "At what point 
do I first see clearly what the passage is 
intended to do? Regarding the passage 
as essentially the answer to a question, 
how many and what chief points do I find? 
Is the answer full, clear, and reasonable, or 
do I feel impelled to verify my impression 
by reading again? Is any other answer 
possible? Have I ever been called upon 
to answer such a question? What answer 
did I make?" 

The net result was, of course, iresh 
interest in the process of reading. Many 
observed their own mental activities in 
reading for the first time. These processes 
took on new dignity — ^were seen to be 
highly complex, involving far more than 
mere recognition of words. The work of 
the children had new meanings. Their 
behavior in reading had now hitherto 
unthought-of explanations. It became 
clear that learning to read means the forma- 
tion of right mental habits, the conscious 
control of analysis and thinking. Using 
the current pedagogical gibberish, we 
might say that there was less teaching of 
books and more teaching of children. 

One of the most tangible results was the 
ready consent on the part of ahnost all to 
the abandonment of that old reliable time- 
killer 01 the public school, reading aloud 
at sight in the lower grades. "Study first !*' 



became the slogan. Even if the children do 
whisper or vocalize at first, at any rate they 
know that they are not reading aloud. If 
we persist, we shall accomplish three very 
desirable things, namely, set up in the 
pupils' minds the ideal of careful study, 
greatly increase their speed in silent read- 
ing, and enable them, when they read aloud, 
to read with fluency and to give the sense. 
And to a gratifying degree all of these 
things undoubtedly happened. A curious 
and persistent fallacy is, by the way, the 
belief that children must above all things 
learn to read aloud at sight by tr3dng to 
do it long before their experience with 
language or with the difficult art of look- 
ing ahead when you are pronouncing from 
the page enables them to deal with the 
sentence as a simultaneous as well as a 
successive whole. Nobody would require 
the tiny tot at the piano to perform for 
visitors or for a recital audience in this 
fashion. Sight reading in piano lessons is a 
private performance for many moons. But 
because reading aloud at sight is a per- 
formance which, after a fashion, can go on, 
and because it is something to do in the 
"recitation,'' when perforce there must 
be continuous vocal utterance on the part 
of somebody, it does go on, as all who make 
a practice of visiting schools can testify. 
Only a better knowledge of the psychology 
of reading and of learning to read will 
stop it. Such seems to be the conclusion 
suggested by our attempts to apply Thorn- 
dike's "Reading as Reasoning." 

BEFORE TAKING AND AFTER TAKING 

That what is needed is a better concep- 
tion of the job may be illustrated by the 
following pair of lessons, conducted by the 
same teacher, with the same grade of 
children, using the same book. 
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The topic of the first lesson was "Polly's 
Pranks," an excerpt from a well-known 
book on birds. A child was called upK)n to 
read the first paragraph aloud. He stum- 
bled over the word '* cyclone" in the sen- 
tence, "When Polly got throu^ with the 
work-basket, it looked as though a cyclone 
had struck it." Dutifully the teacher set 
herself to the task of securing the pro- 
nunciation of the word. She divided it 
into syllables upon the blackboard. She 
set up phonetic analogies; '^Cy is like a," 
she explained. She called out a choral 
response from the class. Then she required 
the boy to read the passage again. That the 
passage suggested anything to the reader, 
to the audience, or even to the teacher, 
there was not the slightest evidence. The 
recitation appeared to be a linguistic exer- 
cise pure and simple; pronunciation the 
sole end in view- 
After an interval of a few weeks, how- 
ever, during which the teachers of this 
school discussed the principles of reading 
after the manner indicated above, this 
teacher conducted a lesson on "The 
Tongue-cut Sparrow." "What a strange 
idea!" said she. "Tongue-cut! How 
and why would a bird have its tongue cut? " 
The sally elicited several conjectures, 
among which was the cheerful suggestion 
that the bird made too much noise and had 
therefore suffered the loss of the end of its 
tongue. 

Then the teacher offered her own experi- 
ence. Her brothers on the farm had 
caught a young crow and had tamed it. In 
the harvest time they conceived the notion 
of teaching the bird how to speak. So they 
loosened the membrane under its tongue 
and induced it to say something that 
sounded like "Vote for Bryan! Vote for 
Bryan! " The children smiled at the quaint 



conceit, the significance of which they did 
not of course fully grasp, and turned to 
their books with avidity to discover, each 
for himself, the fate of the tongue-cut 
sparrow. And wonderful to tell, the teacher 
did not interrupt them while they were do- 
ing it. She let them get the whole story 
and then welcomed spontaneous remarks 
and discussion on the points involved^ 
which she directed toward the clearing up 
of the children's impressions, making each 
certain as to what actually did happen, and 
thus sought to enable the reading to yield 
sound and true vicarious experience. Me- 
chanical details were rapidly cleared up in 
the process of achieving this end. 

LEARNING HOW THE PUPILS DO STUDY 

The ideas about reading developed in 
conference, which began to work reform in 
the manner which has just been illustrated, 
were strengthened here and there by means 
of special study lessons in which the pupils 
tried out such methods as they knew and 
thus oriented the teacher as to their needs 
and her responsibility. 

For example, a fourth-grade class was 
asked to study a selection from Thoreau 
called the "Battle of the Ants." Some 
finished in less than one-third of the time 
required by others. Individual differences 
were marked. In answer to the demand, 
"What did I say I would ask you when you 
had finished?" one boy rose and began at 
once to try to reproduce the thought of the 
first paragraph. Any other remark in a^ 
certain tone of voice would apparently 
have touched off the same response on the 
part of this youngster, who was evidently 
thoroughly habituated to a certain formal 
type of school exercise. 

Others, however, were ready to answer 
the question which had actually been 
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agreed upon, namely, "Just what did you 
do when you studied the lesson? " " I tried 
to pick out the main points," said one. "I 
read the piece through and then tried to see 
how much of it I could remember," said 
another. "There were some things I knew 
I did not understand," said a third, and 
"I made up my mind that I would ask the 
teacher about them." The passage this 
pupil had in mind proved to be that in 
which Thoreau compares the struggles of 
the ants to those of the Greeks and Trojans 
around the walls of Troy. Another pupil 
said that he suspected there was a story 
about Troy and he meant to look through 
the books in the library in order, if pos- 
sible, to find it. 

A SHIFT OF EMPHASIS IN TEACHING 

As was to be expected, the teachers who 
discovered that few of their pupils had 
knowledge of good methods of work began 
to give specific training in how to study. 
They showed the children how they them- 
selves went about it. They set up different 
procedures and familiarized the pupils with 
the uses of each They sou^t to build 
up definite ideals of method and of effi- 
ciency, seeking all the while to discover 
and satisfy individual needs 

Perhaps most noticeable was the shift 
of emphasis in their questioning. There was 
a tendency to get away from minute ques- 
tions of fact, such as "What does it say in 
that passage?^ and to ask instead ques- 
tions requiring thought, as "Why did it 



happen? How do you know? " and the like. 
The questions, moreover, especially at the 
outset and near the conclusion of the study 
of a selection, tended to be more inclusive, 
to deal with the thing as a whole, to set up 
and check by reference to certain purposes 
for which the reading should be done. For 
instance, a group which had come to a 
good understanding of the story of Haw- 
thorne's "Pine-Tree Shillings" was asked, 
"Do you like the mintmaster? Would 
you be glad to have him as a relative of 
yours? Why? If you wished to tell this 
story to the friends at home toni^t, what 
main steps in the story would you have 
to recall?" 

Li answer to the last question the pupils 
of this sixth-grade class readily analyzed 
the story into the following steps: (i) 
situation, the colonists need a convenient 
form of currency; (2) pine-tree shillings 
are agreed on and Captain Hull is made 
mintmaster; (3) Captain Hull becomes 
very rich by putting away his commission, 
the twentieth shilling; (4) Captain Hull 
promises his dau^ter in marriage to 
Samuel Sewall; (5) at the wedding the 
captain surprises everybody by giving his 
daughter as her dowry her wei^t in pine- 
tree shillings 

How these methods of study began to 
be applied to other subjects and how the 
questions of proper materials and of treat- 
ment appropriate to them came into focus 
and were disposed of, our next instalment 
will relate. 
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ONE PHASE OF THE TECHNIQUE OP-THE PROJECT METHOD 

OF TEACHING 



MARGARET B. WELLS 
New York City 



A question frequently asked by teachers 
eager to aid in the development of the 
project method is, "How large should a 
project be?" Thereby hangs a tale. 

This is one of the most pertinent, most 
vital, and perhaps most troublesome ques- 
tions to be solved by the educator. Indeed, 
if trying to answer it offhand, one would 
say, "There can be no answer to this ques- 
tion. The project should be as large as it 
happens to be, as initiated by the child or 
the group of children. It must comprise 
as much as is necessary for its own maximal 
functioning aS an educative medium/' 

Such an answer is simply evading the 
issue and cannot satisfy the lay teacher, 
for whom, after all, it is necessary to estab- 
lish a sort of working basis for the imme- 
diate use of this developing concept of 
education. Since our normal schools are 
not always handling specifically the content 
and method of the elemeAtary-school cur- 
riculum which the apprentice will have to 
deal with when she assumes the respK)nsi- 
bility of her own schoolroom, she must 
often rely upon other instrumentalities for 
guidance and help. In other words, there 
is a decided conflict at present, in almost 
every locality, between the what and the 
haw of the teacher's childhood and normal- 
school experience and the what and the haw 
of her teaching in the rapidly approaching 
change of school practice which this newer 
concept of education is bound to bring with 
it. For this reason the question which 
opens this discussion must be answered. 
The answer has to do primarily with organi- 
zation; next, with motives — "drives" 
toward a definite end; third, with the 



necessary planning and adjustment in 
order to attain the end set up — ^in order to 
perfect the project, so to speak. 

Let us suppose, for purposes of dis- 
cussion, that we accept the principle that 
the project should be as large as it happens 
to be when initiated by the child. What 
will happen, in a school of thirty or forty 
pupils, under the care of one teacher, with 
perhaps occasional help from special super- 
visors of music and art ? SuppK)se Willie's 
project to be the building of an American 
fleet while John is engaged in constructing 
a delivery wagon, and Mary is making a 
new outfit for her doll while Jane has 
conceived the notion of baking some cook- 
ies for a coming entertainment. Would 
not the teacher have to be onmiscient, 
omnipresent, and omnipotent to keep the 
school wheels moving at all, not to speak 
of using the project as a vehicle for teaching 
the tool subjects ? It is the glowing descrip- 
tions of the working out of some one or 
other of- such miscellaneous, detached 
projects as these, by a "project-inspired" 
teacher, who may have had the most favor- 
able equipment and other conditions, which 
often dismays the teacher seeking to 
become "prx)ject-inspired." 

Now, what are the handicaps under 
which the teacher inexperienced in project 
teaching labors when she puts her hand 
to the plow ? Perhaps the greatest is her 
own lack of practical acquaintance with 
the world of doing — ^her habit, in these days 
of factory production and division of labor, 
of accepting things as they are. Moreover, 
when all is said and done in spite of the 
privilege that may be granted her of encour- 
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aging her children to carry out their 
detached, accidental projects, she must 
cover a certain amount of subject-matter 
as outlined in the course of study. 

As to the first of these points, it never 
can become as easy and natural to teach 
by the project method as to follow the 
established modes, until the normal schools 
"suffer a sea-change" and send out their 
graduates with a knowledge of the world 
of things, a stock of experience in the world 
of doing, and the courage to gather further 
information as needed which comes from 
actual experience in developing projects. 

As to the second, some plan must be 
formed to insure the transmission of the 
social inheritance and to prevent endless 
duplication and overlapping, without throt- 
tling the child's initiative and denying him 
free opportunity to find himself. Such 
factors as content, grading, sequence, 
organization, drill, development of skills, 
habits, attitudes, appreciations, and origi- 
naUty must be provided for in developing 
a technique for the project method. 

To allow children to initiate their own 
projects, whether small or large, as oases 
in the desert of the required course of study, 
has some value. But a consideration of 
the child's immature interests and habits 
and of the variety of defects in home envi- 
ronment shows that our teaching can never 
become " loo per cent project" without the 
teacher's finger in the pie of initiative. 

One of the great values of school life is 
that it makes the child one of a group, the 
group being at least as important as the 
individual. If this can be conceded, why 
not encourage individual projects, many of 
them absolutely child-suggested, as parts 
of a group project? If the children are 
sent to school in order that they may ac- 
quire the social inheritance under the guid- 



ance of a mature mind, why not allow the 
teacher to determine the use of a large, 
interesting unit of life as a group project 
for the grade ? This may be done so tact- 
fully, so deftly, that the children will adopt 
and develop the idea almost as sponta- 
neously as if it were their own. And the 
general idea, once adopted, will give ample 
opportunity for purely self-suggested indi- 
vidual and small-group projects, indeed, 
will generate them so rapidly that the 
teacher has merely to guide to a wise choice 
among the rich suggestions of the children. 
Moreover, this predetermination of the 
phase of life to be studied in each grade will 
avoid the over-cultivation of some parts of 
the field of knowledge to the total neglect 
of others, and can be made to bring about 
that "review with interest" which is the 
essential of drill. 

By using large units of life as basic proj- 
ects, mass or class or group teaching is 
called for at frequent intervals in launching 
the successive phases of the unit project, 
while the minor projects which grow out of 
this phase, being knit together by their 
common origin and aim, are much more 
easily handled by a teacher with only one 
pair of hands than such a heterogeneous 
collection of projects as are named in the 
earlier part of this paper. Co-operation is 
spelled in large letters, unselfishness be- 
comes of paramount importance, group 
censorship rather than teacher censorship 
becomes the disciplinary agency. 

After an intelligent launching of the 
project, the children following more-or-less- 
unrecognized suggestion by the teacher, a 
natural unfolding follows and the teacher's 
pondering over ways and means to moti- 
vate becomes a thing of the past. Indeed 
the child is more likely to show and to 
increase initiative when it is a case of the 
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next step, and the next, and the next, than 
he is when the selection of projects is a 
hit-or-miss aflfair. As in life itself the doing 
of one thing suggests another and the doing 
of this opens the possibility of doing some- 
thing else, so when we move a large life- 
project bodily into the schoolroom the 
sequence and organization of subject- 
matter, the need for discipline, and the 
need for drill largely take care of them- 
selves. 

Moreover, if a curriculum be built up 
of large life-projects significant to all, the 
same or very similar fundamental projects 
being found in the same grade throughout 
the city, we overcome one of the most 
serious objections that have been urged to 
the use of projects as anything more than 
mere relaxation or sugar-coatings in a city 
system, namely, that it would make the 
matter of promotion or transfer difficult, 
if not impossible. 



So it would seem that not only will the 
developing project-technique be furthered 
by the building up of a curricul\mi consist- 
ing of long-range social projects arranged 
in such a way that each grade will buUd 
upon the preceding, but the teachers now 
in service will thereby be helped to master 
any of the difficulties involved in the 
change from the old to the new. 

In the working out of such a scheme, 
we shall probably discover more, or perhaps 
different, school essentials for socialized 
living, and shall demand social measuring 
sticks or tests, in addition to those we now 
have for the more formal necessities of 
living, such as reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. May the day speedily dawn when 
we shall be able to diagnose the social ills 
of the school and apply the necessary reme- 
dial teaching as we now are learning to 
handle reading, spelling, and arithmetical 
ills! 



PLANS FOR TEACHERS' MEETINGS 

EMMA AMES BOETTNER 
Aaslfltant SupenriMM- of Gmmmar Grades, Baltimore County, Maryland 



I. Purpose: 

Teachers' meetings are organized to 
provide a means whereby compara- 
tively large groups of teachers may 
profit to the maximum through sug- 
gestions obtained by coming in con- 
tact with: . 

1. An intelligent discussion of teach- 
ing problems and the emphases of 
the county for the current year. 

2. A wide range of classroom experi- 
ence, gathered together through 
discussion of concrete types of 
activities. 

3. Needed revisions. 

4. Need for growth on the part of 
teachers. 



5. Final outcomes of instruction. 

6. The latest developments in the 
field of method and classroom 
technique — vital issues of imme- 
diate interest, 

7. Bibliographies of current articles 
and recent publications — ^worth- 
while material for professional 
reading. 

8. Discussion of reprints or mimeo- 
graphed material to direct atten- 
tion to possible solutions of signifi- 
cant problems. 

9. Samples or descriptions of valu- 
able materials — exhibits of pro- 
jects worked out by classes, etc., 
posted at the office of the super- 
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visors and discussed during meet- 
ings, 
lo. Demonstration lessons to illus- 
trate effective methods of teach- 
ing. 
II. Types of group meetings: 

1. Intergrade meetings where spe- 
cific classroom problems, related 
to two or three grades, are dis-. 
cussed in detail; the plans outlined 
later in this paper showing the 
type of procedure. 

2. Meetings of special groups of 
teachers to discuss conmaon prob- 
lems. For example, a meeting of 
ei^teen teachers of Grades IV 
and V was held at the supervisor's 
office to discuss the difficulties of 
teaching industrial arts. As these 
teachers had no previous experi- 
ence in teaching the subject-mat- 
ter or the making of the projects, 
the supervisor gave specific help in 
working out the directions upon 
the actual projects desired, as the 
weaving of a bag or the making of 
a book. 

3. Special meetings at individual 
schools where a problem of signifi- 
cance to that school is discussed. 
A meeting of this type was con- 
ducted at each of several large 
schools last year. The teachers of 
the school met the primary super- 
visor and me to discuss the results 
of the October Survey in Reading 
and Arithmetic, securing informa- 
tion regarding the graphing of the 
results for each grade and also for 
the school. Suggestions for in- 
formal tests and remedial work 
were given. Through these meet- 
ings developed the realization by 



each teacher of the relation of 
the work of her grade to that of 
the other grades throughout the 
school. 
4. Meetings of supervisors in charge 
of special subjects, as music and 
drawing. 
S- Committee meetings where con- 
• structive work on some problem 
is outlined. An example of this 
type of meeting would be that of 
the committee on history texts. 
This committee met three times 
for conference with the supervisor, 
finally submitting a report at the 
regular grade meetings in April. 

6. Demonstration meetings, held in 
certain schools, the classroom 
teacher planning the day's work in 
close co-operation with the super- 
visor, to meet the specific needs of 
the visiting teachers. 

7. General meetings in which a 
specific class problem is discussed. 

III. How to conduct meetings: 

1. Meetings should be conducted 
upon a democratic basis because 
the teachers then have a vital 
interest and feel that they are 
contributing to the common good 
of the school system. We should 
apply the same principles of good 
teaching here that we wish the 
teachers to put into practice. The 
meetings niight well be similar to 
round-table discussions, with a 
maximum of teacher participation, 
guided always by careful, clear 
thinking on the part of the super- 
visor. 

2. Programs for teachers' meetings 
should be drafted in such terms as 
to be a means of informing the 
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public and the authorities regard- 
ing the work of the supervisor and 
teachers. Since our work next 
year will follow up the work of 
Mr. Clark and Mr. Calkins at the 
Institute, our objectives might rea- 
sonably be : (a) problem-solving in 
arithmetic and geography; (b) in- 
creased ability in writing and 
spelling (because of felt need). 
With these points in mind, the 
following tentative suggestions are 
presented for use in the programs 
of the meetings which I hope to 
conduct during November and 
January of the current year. 
a) Geography: 

(i) List five points which you 
consider important in the 
teaching of geography by 
the project method, em- 
phasizing the fundamental 
idea of purpose. You will 
receive for discussion at 
the next meeting the tabu- 
lated summary of your 
suggestions. 

(a) Discussion of mimeo- 
graphed material called 
"Geography Project" 
by M. L. Warren 
(adapted from article 
in The Joumalof Ed- 
ucational Method, Sep- 
tember, 1921). 
(6) By what standards 
should the results of 
the project method be 
judged and what tests 
should be employed? 
Give specific instance 
from your own experi- 
ence to show that 



more learning took 
place in a definite 
period when work was 
based upon the f imda- 
mental principles im- 
derljdng the project 
method. 

(2) As a result of the work with 
concrete problems in re- 
gional geography, given by 
Mr. Calkins at the Insti- 
tute, how have you stimu- 
lated and assisted your 
pupils in careful analysis 
and quick, original, clear 
thinking with regard to 
reflective problem-solving? 
(a) What means have you 

used to get pupils to 
(i) define. the problem 
clearly; (ii) keep the 
problem in mind; (iii) 
make many sugges- 
tions; (iv) evaluate 
each suggestion care- 
fully; (v) organize the 
material. 

(3) Economical and effective 
study habits. 

(a) The relation of super- 
vised study and the 
socialized recitation to 
the project method of 
teaching: (i) discus- 
sion of how pupils may 
be guided to discover 
problems for study and 
investigation in con- 
nection with a content 
subject like geography; 
(ii) review mimeo- 
graphed suggestions 
received at last meet- 
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ing, "Necessity for 
Setting Up Thorough- 
going Technique in 
Study Lessons in His- 
tory." Draft a similar 
set of suggestions for 
geography. 

(4) What type of a plan book 
might the teacher keep for 
project work? Illustrate 
from geography. 

b) Arithmetic: 

(i) How has your use of the 
Thomdike Arithmetic Texts 
been influenced by the sug- 
gestions given by Mr. 
Clark? Please review the 
inclosed sununary of Mr. 
Clark's work at our recent 
Institute. Bring this sum- 
mary to the meeting for 
discussion. 

(2) Be prepared to discuss the 
bearing of the following 
factors upon the question 
of problem-solving in arith- 
metic. Give concrete in- 
stances to illustrate your 
points. 

(a) The origin of thinking 
is in the pupil's own 
experience of some 
diflSculty that troubles 
him. (He must know 
what the question is.) 

(b) Consideration, from 
the pupil's own past 
experiences, of some 
plan that will solve the 
problem. (Must know 
what facts you are to 
use to answer it.) 



(c) Suspended judgment 
until the plan is care- 
fully examined and 
criticized. (Must use 
facts in right relations. ) 

(3) Thorndike says: "We 
should find an abundance 
of problems which will 
exercise the intellectual 
powers well and at the 
same time prepare the 
pupils more fully and di- 
rectly to apply arithmetic 
to the problems they will 
really encounter in life." 
(a) Draw up a set of stan- 
dards by which prob- 
lems might be judged. 
Do this in a number of 
clear-cut principles 
(not less than six), 
each principle followed 
by a few sentences to 
make illustration con- 
crete. These standards 
•will be collected at the 
meeting. 

(4) Mention instances in your 
teaching which show that 
remedial work to meet 
individual differences has 
resulted in any of the 
advantages following: 

(a) jSaves time of pupil. 
(6) Is more efficient. 

(c) Provides plenty of 
work for pupils. 

(d) Children have more 
incentive to progress. 

(e) Does away with dis- 
cipline problem. 

(0 Gives bright children 
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increased opportu- 
nities. 
(g) Gives dull children in- 
creased opportunities. 
(A) Children feel responsi- 

biUty. 
(i) Parents realize re- 
sponsibility rests upon 
pupils. 
(j) Makes children work 

harder. 
(k) Excellent for drill 

work. 
(/) Accomplishment of 
children shows that it 
pays. 
(5) Questions about the details 
of learning in arithmetic, 
the probable answers of 
which we should be con- 
sidering: 

(a) What constitutes suffi- 
cient practice for the 
necessary skills? 

(b) What is the most desir- 
able length of review 
periods? 

(c) How much practice at 
the time of initial 
teaching should a new 
topic receive? 

(d) What specific skills, 
information, and 
knowledge of prin- 
ciples do children pos- 
sess when they come 
to the seventh grade? 

(e) Is there a definite rela- 
tion between speed and 
accuracy in computa- 
tion? Does increasing 
either increase the 
other? 



(/) What activities have 
you used to teach the 
facts and processes, 
avoiding the develop- 
ment of the *'toor' 
without sufficient 
teaching of its use? 

(g) What definite objec- 
tives should be set up 
for pupils and teachers, 
in terms of specific 
abilities, to be acquired 
in relation to actual 
human needs? 
c) Penmanship: 

(i) Come prepared to discuss 

penmanship in regard to: 

(a) Essential points to be 
emphasized in develop- 
ing ability to write. 

(6) Length of writing peri- 
ods from standpoint of 
hygiene and efficiency. 

(c) Use of definitely estab- 
lished scales and stan- 
dards toward which to 
work. 

(d) Frequent testing. 

(e) Special help from 
teacher to meet the 
varying capacities of 
children . (Provision 
for individual diflfer- 
ences by group teach- 
ing and individual in- 
struction.) 

(2) Analyze the important ele- 
ments that enter into wri- 
ting in terms of such out- 
comes as habits, skills, 
knowledges, attitudes (in- 
terests and ideals). 
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(a) If progress lies in abili- 
ties acquired, how may 
this analysis help in 
the follow-up or reme- 
dial work with which 
you are planning to 
remedy the situation 
for those pupils who 
are below standard in 
speed and quaUty? 

d) Spelling: 

(i) Read carefully, in the 
course of study, the sug- 
gestions for teaching spell- 
ing in the grammar grades, 
pp. 150-57. What addi- 
tional recommendations 
would you make regarding 
the best method of helping 
the pupil to secure a " spell- 
ing consciousness," making 
for accurate spelliixg abil- 
ity? 

(2) These recommendations 
will be given to a com- 
mittee on spelling. The 
members of this committee 
will use your recommenda- 
tions to plan definite meth- 
ods of teaching spelling. 
The following topics are 
suggestive: 

{a) Sources of words to be 
taught. 

(b) Use made by pupils 
and teacher of spelling- 
text for the grade. 

(c) Economical ways of 
learning and teaching 
spelling. 

(d) Number of words 
taught in one lesson. 

{e) Type of spelling les- 



sons: teaching lessons, 
testing lessons, column 
vs. dictation procedure. 

(/) Plan of review: Value 
of using for testing 
such a scale as Ay res' 
'* Measuring Scale for 
AbiUty in Spelling.'' 

(g) How the dictionary 
should function. 

(h) Incentives for arousing 
pupils' interest in spell- 
ing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR "tEACHERS' MEETINGS" 

Books that would help teachers: 

Thorndike, New Methods in Arithmetic, 

This book will be used by our teachers as a 
basis for constructive work as related to the new 
tendencies in organization in arithmetic. 

Sixteenth Yearbook. 

This gives G. M. Wilson, "A Survey of the 
Social and Business Uses of Arithmetic/^ pp. Z3^ 
42; F. N. Freeman, "Handwriting," pp. 60-72; 
H. C. Pryqr, "A Suggested Minimum Spelling 
List," pp. 73-84. 
Wilson and Hoke, Haw to Measure. 

The best and most helpful book that our 
elementary school teachers would use. It gives 
much material upon pupil diagnosis — ability and 
difficulties. See analysis of aims of geography 
teaching, pp. 205-7. 

Courtis, Standard Practice Tests in Hand- 
writing — Manuals. 
A desk copy of the pupils' manual would 
prove helpful to the teacher, as it gives specific 
suggestions for classroom procedures. The 
teachers' manual is also valuable. 

TiDYMAN, The Teaching of Spelling 

Definite recommendations for securing bet- 
ter teaching of spelling. 

HoRN-AsHBAUGH, Spelling Book, Grades 
I— VIII. 
A carefully compiled list of words, with good 
suggestions in the general directions to teachers 
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and pupils. The procedure, adapted from these 
suggestions, is being "tried out" in Baltimore 
County. 

SxARCH-MmiCK, Study Speller. 

Another good list of words, with helpful 
suggestions that might be used to supplement 
procedures followed. 

O'Brien, SUenl Reading. 

Our teachers will find this particularly help- 



ful in following up the intensive work in silent 
reading stressed last year. 

Eighteenth Yearbook, Part II. 

This gives Horn's "Principles of Method in 
Spelling" and Monroe's "Principles in Arith- 
metic." 

BoNSER, Elementary School Curriculum. 

Contains many practical suggestions for the 
teacher. 



STUDENT REACTIONS TO THE PROJECT METHOD » 

For the past two years we have been ject to see what could be done to realize these 



conducting experiments with the project 
method in the subject of history at the Horace 
Mann School for Girls, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The special fields sel- 
ected for this experimentation were Modem 
European History in our ninth year and Con- 
temporary Social Problems in the tenth year 
of our senior high school. 

As a teacher of history and civics for many 
years I have come to feel that neither of these 
subjects is doing for our young citizens what 
the Committee of Seven said they should do. 
That report, issued in 1899, has come to be 
looked upon by many of us as the Old Testa- 
ment of the history teacher. It contained 
much that was and still is excellent. For 
instance under the caption "Training for 
Citizenship" we note the following as objec- ' 
tives in history: "the power to gather infor- 
mation " ; " training in the handling of books" ; 
"an understanding of the relation between 
cause and effect"; "the scientific habit of 
thought " ; "the cultivation of resources within 
themselves"; "and so to develop historical- 
mindedness as to materially influence the 
character and habits of the pupil." 

Now the thoughtful teacher of experience 
knows that these objectives, splendid in them- 
selves in training citizens — not embryo his- 
torians — ^are seldom realized from the study 
of history as it is generally taught in our 
schools today. It was, therefore, the main 
purpose of our experimentation with the pro- 



citizenship objectives. 

We took our general method from John 
Dewey. "The true starting-point of history 
is always some present-day situation." This 
meant, of course, the abandonment at the 
start of chronological order and the covering 
of our field by the selection of class projects. 

In modern European history we have used 
such projects as: (i) The progress of labor 
and how it affects us today (the Industrial 
Revolution). (2) The Irish Question: causes 
and possible solutions. (3) How did France 
become a permanent republic? (4) Why is 
Japan one of the leading nations of the world 
and what have been her relations with the 
United States? (5) How did constitutional 
government come to England? In Contem- 
porary Social Problems we have discussed 
and worked out such typical projects as: (i) 
How do we elect a president of the United 
States ? (2) What are the possible solutions 
of the negro problem ? (3) The past, present, 
and future of the prohibition movement. . (We 
closed this project with a formal debate on, 
"Should the eighteenth amendment be re- 
pealed?" (4) What has been the effect of 
immigration on the United States and what 
should our present-day policy be toward the 
inmiigrant? (A Naturalization Court was 
staged by the class in the auditorium.) 

Both of these classes were organized in a 
democratic manner with chairman, secretary, 
and activities committees, determined by our 



*Part of the facts in this article have appeared in the Teachers College Record and are reprinted by permission 
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needs. It is "our" class; the responsibility 
is divided, the teacher is "not dethroned''; 
and we do not spell "socialized'* with capital 
letters. Civic notebooks are kept by each 
student; a special shelf is reserved for us in 
the school library for reference books; a clip- 
ping bureau has been established; and one 
day of the week is given over for current 
events, a prolific source of future projects. 
Each project is organized roughly as we pro- 
gress, and then put in final form as the "Irre- 
ducible Minimum. " So much for the purpose, 
method, and general machinery.^ 

During the past term these groups have 
been observed regularly by my Teachers Col- 
lege class of mature students, composed for 
the great part of teachers of some experience 
and training in history. And it is the object 
of this paper to record the reactions of this 
group of college observers and also the reaction 
of the pupils of the classes themselves. 

I asked both of these groups to give careful 
thought to this question: "What do you con- 
sider to be the good and the bad features of 
the project method?" The answers in all 
cases but one were handed in without any name 
attached. From the replies I have listed the 
following, avoiding unnecessary repetitions, 
but giving in their own words the pupils' 
conclusions for and against the project method 
as I have interpreted it in my teaching pro- 
cedure with them. 

I will first give the answers of the Horace 
Mann pupils. In nearly every instance there 
was a majority vote of the class favoring the 
statement as given. 

Good Features: 

1. We have overcome the difficulty of getting 
enough references by going to many different 
sources for enough material so that everyone 
may be prepared each day. 

2. We *Ieam how to organize materials for 

' The method of setting the projects, the materials 
used, pupil charts and summaries, as well as typical 
answers to test questions are given in fuller detail in 
the November, 1920, issue of the Teachers College 
Record, Columbia University. 



ourselves and do not have everything prepared 
for us by the teacher. 

3. We do our arguing and discussing on the 
basis of "light not heat," and are becoming more 
broadminded. 

4. We gain more lasting information because 
we have rooted it out for ourselves. 

5. It trains us logically — to think clearly and 
to get our ideas over to the class. 

6. The girls have attained an independent 
attitude of studying and we are getting along 
much faster. 

7. Our discussions are usually the most help> 
ful part of our lessons. 

8. Getting and putting things together from 
the library has helped us a very great deal, not 
only in history but in everything. 

9. Our interest in current literature has been 
stimulated. 

10. We learn how to do things, how to work 
out our own problems. 

11. We learn to thrash out questions for our- 
selves, instead of relying on textbooks. 

1 2. The girls are more interested and will work 
harder. They will remember what they learn 
because they choose the subject and build it up 
themselves. 

Bad Features: 

1. We are not yet able to curb unnecessary 
discussion. 

2. We talk too much about ''the project 
method" and what we are going to do next. 

3. The home-work assignments are indefinite, 
although we are improving in this respect. 

4. Too much time is spent on one project. 

5. It is hard to get references that bear directly 
on the point of discussion. 

6. There is a tendency to wander oflF the track 
when becoming interested in something else. 

7. We do not do our home work regularly. 

8. Too much of the work is carried by a few 
pupils. 

9. The girls who do not do outside reading 
can get away with it without anyone noticing it. 

10. Too much time was spent on the negro 
problem, but that difficulty has been successfully 
met in our last project, on prohibition; but the 
matter still can be improved. 

11. We could not go to college on the project 
method because we never can limit ourselves to 
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any length of time, therefore we could not cover 
enough ground. (Class about equally divided in 
its opinion on this last st^ement.) 

From the answers handed in to me by my 
observers from Teachers College, who have 
followed the work daily from the beginning 
of the spring term, the following expressions 
were compiled. In order to get a general 
response, both pro and con, I asked the group 
of regular observers to vote on each statement 
and have appended their answers, giving the 
"Yes" vote first in each instance. 

Advantages: 

1. Tolerance of the opinions of others, open- 
mindedness, and good will. (7-0) 

2. Self-reliance, i.e., ability to go and gather 
useful' information. (7-0) 

3. The beginning of a scientific and critical 
attitude toward material. (7-0) 

4. General orderliness: (very good [4]; good 
[3]. Discipline shifted from teacher to group 
itself: self-government. 

5. A get-together spirit and ability to co- 
operate. This is a remarkable feature. (7-0) 

6. Good followship and good leadership. 
(7-0) 

7. Acquiring the power to participate in 
worthwhile constructive discussion. (7-0) 

8. An aroused and increased interest. (7-0) 

9. Wholehearted activity stimulated in pursuit 
of knowledge. (6-1) 

10. Remarkable facility in using parliamen- 
tary procedure as an instrument in conducting 
class afiFairs. (7-0) 

11. The teacher is "not dethroned." Is in 
center of the group as adviser and guide instead 
of dictator. (7-0) 



12. Responsibility for the conduct of the work 
felt to rest on both teacher and pupils. (7-0) 

13. Life situations approximated. (6-1) 

Disadvantages: 

1. Loss of time in ground covered due to 
parliamentary discussion. The latter, however, 
felt to be distinctly worth while; a question of 
relative values. (7-1) 

2. Loss of time due to needless discussion, 
but the class is conscious of this fault and is trying 
to overcome it. (8-0) 

3. A lack of continuous and severe mental 
work. (3-4) 

4. The slower student seems to demand more 
definiteness in the daily assignments. (7-1) 

5. Getting beyond the depths of the pupils 
so that they talk about things without clearly 
understanding them. (2-6) 

6. Certain required subject-matter slighted. 

(1-7) 

7. Non-participation on part of some members 
of the class is greater by this method. (3-5) 

8 Encourages the expression of opinion not 
founded on sufficient knowledge. (3-6) 

These replies furnish the evidence as to 
the success and failure of our particular appli- 
cation of the project method. I have pur- 
posely arranged these lists so that the dangers 
and difficulties not successfully overcome 
should stand last, and consequently leave the 
stronger impression. For to every one of us 
who believe in the project method here lies 
the challenge and here our opportunity. 

R. W. Hatch 

Horace Mann School 
Teachers College 
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AN AMERICAN LEGION REUNION 

I. Reminiscences of France given, pictures 
and souvenirs shown, also entertain- 
ment enjoyed. Children as soldiers and 
Red Cross workers returned from 
France. 
11. Teacher's Aim: 

A. Ultimate. 

1. To learn and appreciate the great 

things the French have contribut- 
ed to civilization. 

2. To appreciate interdependence of 

France and United States. 

3. To interest the children in French 

history to the extent that they 
continue their reading outside of 
school — Napoleon, Joan of Arc, 
Tale of Two Cities, Lafayette. 

4. To cultivate the reading and study 

habit. 

5. To appreciate problems which con- 

fronted the government and to 
create respect for the government. 

B. Immediate. 

1. To give rational knowledge of 

France. 

2. To show the effect of natural sur- 

roundings (climate, soil, minerals, 
and location) on development. 

3. To create an atmosphere of 

"France" in the room while 
studying France. 

4. To raise problems which will be 

solved by children — for example, 
"Why do the French drink so 
very much wine? " 
III. Material: 

A. Books: Tarr and McMurry, Book II; 
Atwood, New Geography, Book II; 
Carpenter, Europe; Carpenter, How 
the World is Clothed; Smith, Commerce 
and Industry; Cressy, The Story of 



Food; Monroe-Buckbee, Europe and 
Us People; Allen, Europe; Chamber- 
lain, How We Are Clothed; Williams, 
Paris; Marian M. George, Little Jour- 
neys to France and Switzerland; Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine; Bradley, 
Touring Europe in an Automobile; 
** Biographies of Great Artists," Bon- 
heur; Great Buildings of the World; 
Children's Classics in Dramatic Form, 
Book V; ''History of Napoleon"; Dick' 
ens. Tale of Two Cities; History 
of Lafayette; Canfield, Home Fires in 
France; Notes from a French Village, 
pp. 1—26; La Pharmacienne, pp. 259— 
6i; "Jean Valjean" (dramatized). 
Dramatic Reader, Book V; Book of 
Knowledge, 

B. Pictures: Rosa Bonheur, Millet, 
Corot, and Pictures from National 
Geographic Magazine. 

C. Maps. 

D. Newspaper clippings. 

E. Victor record, "The Marseillaise. " 

F. Songs: "The Marseillaise"; "Some- 
where in France Is a Lily"; "Joan 
of Arc"; "Long, Long Trail." 

rV. Procedure: 

A. Raising of Project — ^A boy brought a 
shell which his brother had picked up 
from a battle field in France. The 
children were intensely interested in 
the shell and in what the boy told of 
the things his brother saw in France. 
Other children were eager to bring 
souvenirs which they had at home and 
to tell of the things their friends and 
relatives had seen in France. In con- 
sequence it was decided to pretend 
they were their brothers and friends 
and to have a reunion of all the return- 
ed soldiers — to tell of the interesting 
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things they saw in France (it was 
decided to say very little about war 
scenes), to show the things brought 
back, and to prepare some entertain- 
ment for the day. 
B. Exploration, — ^Problems. 

1 . How did the soldiers get to France? 
■ a. Ports from which they sailed 

in United States. 
h. Ports in Europe at which they 

landed. 
c. Drill in proper pronunciation 

of names of French ports. 

2. What soldiers of the French Re- 

public were seen fighting who did 
not come from France? Map 
study of French possessions, de- 
scriptions of French from Al- 
geria, Tunis, Morocco, Sudan, 
Sahara, and other French pos- 
sessions. Use of block outline 
map, showing French possessions 
over the world. 

What other possessions could 
have sent soldiers? Corsica, Mad- 
agascar, French Guiana, St. Pierre 
Miquelon, Somaliland, French 
Indo-China. What products did 
these islands send to help the 
French soldiers? 

3. Many of the soldiers did not get to 

see Paris. What impressions were 
received by the ones who were 
fortunate? 

Paris as seen by the soldiers: 

a. Beautiful parks and boule- 
vards. 

b. Louvre. 

c. The tomb of Napoleon. Study 
"History of Napoleon. " 

d. Versailles. 

e. Eiflfel Tower. 
/. Notre Dame. 

g. Suburbs — Mabnaison, Fon- 

tainebleau. 
h. Shops. 



f. Royal Opera House. 

j, Jeanne d 'Arc as seen in front 
of Pantheon. 

k. Champs £lyss£es. 
4. Why did the French peasants have 

so much money at the beginning 

of the war? 

a. Thrift of the French peasants. 

h. School savings banks in France. 
Problems in arithmetic. — ^Ex.: 
A French boy attends school 
eight years in the grades. He 
saves 18 francs (using 19 
cents as a franc). Each suc- 
ceeding year he saves one 
more, 19 francs the second, 
20 the third, etc. By the time 
he is through, how much 
would he have in our money? 

How could he have more 
than that? (By the bank pay- 
ing interest). Study of in- 
terest as presented in Thorn- 
dike. Each child is given a 
blank check, is taught how to 
make out a check, writes a 
check for $100 which he 
places with the "Woodland 
Bank." He figures interest 
simple and compound on his 
$100. Thomdike problems 
and those made by the class 
solved. Problems in changing 
soldiers' money to French. 

5. Why was the water in France 
tested before the soldiers used it 
for drinking? Study of impure 
water, germs, value of boiling 
water before drinking. Is tlie 
same result found from freezing 
the water? Kansas City water. 
Ozark project as contemplated. 

6. Why did the soldiers see so much 
wine-drinking in France? Study 
of sanitary conditions; sewerage 
in rural France; reasons for im- 
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pure water. Why did the foreign 
population in the United States 
object to prohibition? 

Study of grape-raising and 
wine-manufacturing as an indus- 
try. People employed in manu- 
facturing, amount made, con- 
sumption, etc. The Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

7. Some of our soldiers saw the king 
of England. How many saw the 
king of France? Picture of new 
President Millerand shown. Tri- 
color made and hung with the 
Stars and Stripes. Current events 
about new cabinet, length of 
oflSce of president of France, 
£lys6es Palace, residence. Prem- 
ier Aristide Briand. Ex-premier *s 
trip to Africa. History of France 
— ^monarchy to republic. Louis 
XIV, XVI, Napoleon, characters 
of interest in France. General 
JoflFre. Jean d'Arc. Historical 
events. 

8. How do battle fields now appear? 
Battle fields marked out on map. 
Pictures shown of them as they 
are to day. Reconstruction in 
France; new territory added. 
Clearing fields of shells; danger 
from unexploded shells, etc. 

9. What diflFerence did our soldiers 
see in the methods of transporta- 
tion in France and at home? 
Trains, boats, trucks, etc. Why 
did they see small freight cars 
and engines? 

10. What did the soldiers see in rural 
France which amused them? Ex- 
periences of American Red Cross 
workers, as given by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher in Home Fires 
in France, 

11. Why do some of the soldiers have 
an "A" on their sleeves? (Army 



of Occupation). Where did they 
occupy Germany? Where did the 
Germans enter France? Was it 
easier to enter from that direction 
than from any other? Study of 
frontier of Belgium, northeastern 
France, and of southwestern 
France. How has the location of 
France helped its people to be a 
wonderful nation? 

12. Why did the boys bring so very 
many silk aprons, silk handker- 
chiefs, silk patterns, and other 
articles of silk from France? 
Study of silk industry as learned 
by some of the soldiers who 
visited Lyons and St. £tienne. 

13. What were some of the copies of 
masterpieces brought by Ameri- 
cans? (Show pictures.) What 
have the Frendi contributed to 
art? 

a. Love and appreciation of art. 
Love for the beautiful. Cul- 
tivation of art instinct in 
children. (Educating talented 
children at expense of govern- 
ment.) 

b. Pictures of Corot, Bonheur, 
Millet, Lebrun. 

c. Study of artists, important 
pictures shown and told about 
to class. Feature stories writ- 
ten for Room 2 Monitor about 
certain pictures. 

d. Game: Who can find the most 
pictures by French artists in 
Woodland Building? 

e. Tribute paid to Miss Buchanan 
for valuable collection of pic- 
tures; letters written to her. 

/. Louvre — gems of the Louvre, 
g. Visit, after study, to dty art 
gallery. 

14. Why were many of the con- 
valescent soldiers sent to southern 
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France? Climatic conditions in 
southern France. Climatic condi- 
tions in southern France as com- 
pared with northern France. 
Where were some of the con- 
valescent camps? 

What soldiers from the United 
States found a cUmate in northern 
France similar to that they were 
accustomed to in the United 
States? What conditions did they 
find? 

15. Why have the Germans looked 
longingly at the French territory 
along the Belgian border? What 
trouble has already been caused 
by this situation? History of the 
acquisition of Alsace-Lorraine. 
What did the intelhgent soldiers 
expect to find when they found 
coal deposits? Is this true in 
France? 

16. What was being done in the 
square beds into which the flats 
off the coast of Brittany have 
been divided? Study of oyster 
industry. 

17. In visiting with the pailuy at 
what occupation did they find 
most of them had been engaged? 
What do they raise on their farms? 
(Wheat, flax, sugar beets, etc.) 
What did the doughboys think of 
their farming methods? Pictures 
of old implements, also of modern 
tractors and implements used in 
reconstruction. 

18. From what place does some of the 
best china in the world come? 
Why? Study of manufacturing 
of china in Limoges. What 
material is required for the manu- 
facturing of china? Do we have 
such material in Kansas City? 
Why? 



19. Where in France did the boys 
find the opportunity for moun- 
tain-climbing? Study of the Al- 
pine district, Mont Blanc. What 
did they see the people doing 
there? Show pictures. 

20. One soldier went the length and 
breadth of France by boat. How 
did he do it? Study of rivers and 
canals used in transporting food 
and ammunition. What is the 
"missing link" in France? 

21. What newspaper did the boys 
enjoy most while with the A. E. 
F.? (Two pages of Woodland Mon- 
itor devoted to feature stories.) 
Some of the stories are feature 
stories written about French peas- 
ant life — stories taken from 
French artists' pictures. All 
write stories, the best in penman- 
ship and theme written on paper. 
Copies of "The Stars and Stripes" 
brought and read. 

22. What were some of the French 
words used by soldiers at re- 
imion? Bon jour, vive la France, 
pardon, parlez vous, bon ami, merely 
madame, monsieur, mademoiselle, 
s ^il vous plaU, adieu. 

23. Why did so very many soldiers 
return to America in such splendid 
physical condition? Study of 
foods, exercise, diet, etc. 

24. How to entertain soldiers after 
they have had a good time visiting 
about France. Sketches— Jeanne 
d 'Arc, Jean Valjean, The Diamond 
Necklace; songs. 

C. Plans and drills in preparation. — 
The problems are made out by teacher 
(some suggested by children, some 
worked out by the whole group). 
Some are given to individuals to work 
out, and some to small groups. Sojne 
are worked out before the reunion, 
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others prepared to give the day of the 
reunion. Friday, two weeks from the 
day the project began, is selected for 
the day of reunion. All work is 
directed toward that aim. Much drill 
is found necessary for the success of 
the "reunion." 

1. Sentence forms, use of complete 
sentences, subject, predicate, num- 
ber, etc. DriD on verbs. 

2. Elimination of "baby blunders." 

3. Use of adjectives in describing 
things seen in France. 

4. Because of use of such sen- 
tences as "He fought noble, ^^ it 
was found necessary to learn use 
of adverbs. (Study from lan- 
guage books). 

5. Attempt to enlarge vocabulary, 
use in conversation of "isolated," 
etc. 

6. Drill in spelling. 

7. Drill in penmanship, to be able 
to write letters and articles for 
school paper. 

8. Songs: "La Marseillaise," "Star- 
spangled Banner" (alto and so- 
prano), "America" (learned by 
all), "Somewhere in France," 
"Joan of Arc" (by groups). 
Groups selected to prepare and 
give sketches from "Jeanne 
d'Arc," "Jean Valjean," and 
The Diamond Necklace. "Jeanne 
d 'Arc " is read in class and charac- 
ters impersonated, tried out, and 
selected. The other two are pre- 
pared at home by groups; best 
scenes selected for "reunion. " 

The Reunion. — ^Room Is decorated "with 
red, white, and blue. Stars and 
Stripes with Tricolor displayed. Post- 
ers, cartoons, and border depicting 
French scenes are placed around 
room. 



1. At 9:45 soldiers (Room 2, 47 
strong) gather, greeting each other 
with French words; Boy Scout 
suits or Red Cross aprons worn by 
many children. 

2. Soldiers tell in what division they 
were, where they landed, and 
show in what drives they saw 
action. 

3. "America "sung, flag salute given. 

4. One group tells of all the soldiers 
from the French Republic that 
they saw. They tell of the use 
of camels. They show on block 
outline map the routes used in 
coming to France. 

5. Soldiers who visited Paris show 
pictures and describe beauties 
of Paris. 

6. One poilu tells of his government 
— ^president, premier, and cabinet. 
His sister tells of the present 
conditions in her country. 

7. A group of Red Cross Hut workers 
tell ot rural France. Information 
from Dorothy Canfield Fisher's 
Home Fires in France. A nurse 
recently returned shows pictures 
and tells of the battlefields as 
they are today. A tourist who 
visited France before the war 
describes the beauties of France 
before the war. She shows pic- 
tures (taken from National Geo- 
graphic Magazine). 

8. Souvenirs are exhibited on large 
table. The children tell what they 
are, where they were found, and 
experiences with French country 
people. They describe implements- 
used for farming; also show 
pictures of tractors being used 
there now. 

9. A group show the silk souvenirs 
de France and tell of the silk 
industry in France as they saw it^ 
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lO. 



II. 



12. 

13- 
14. 

IS- 
16. 



Greatest pictures of French ar- 
tists shown. 

Boys tell of experiences and what 
they learned of oyster industry 
in Brittany. 
Dramatizations given. 
Paper read. 

'*La Marseillaise" played on vie- 
trola, then sung by children. 
Original dramatizations given rep- 
resenting things seen in France. 
Four boys tell of a motor trip 
through France. 



17. Some girls show perfume and 
soap which they brought back, 
and they tell how it is made. 

18. A Frenchman explains why in his 
country they drink so much wine. 

19. Songs by groups: "Somewhere in 
France Is a Lily," "Joan of 
Arc," and "Long, Long Trail"; 
" Star-spangled Banner. " 

RoxANA M. Adams. 

Teachers' Training School, 
Kansas Crry, Mo. 



AS REPORTED 



THE N. E. A. AS A REPRESENTATIVE 
ASSEMBLY 

All reports seem to indicate that the reor- 
ganization of the National Education Asso- 
ciation has proved eflFective. At the Des 
Moines Meeting there was a new sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility. Many attended the 
meeting as appointed delegates representing 
local bodies, and their presence took on a 
new dignity in consequence. The business of 
the Association proceeded smoothly and with 
no evidence of the factional diflFerences which 
threatened to destroy the society's usefulness. 

One serious difficulty remaining is to find 
a time of meeting when all can attend who 
might wish to do so. As it is, the sunmier 
sessions of the normal schools and colleges 
detain a very large number who would enjoy 
participation in the meeting and who would 
have much to give. Among other suggestions, 
that of holding the annual convention late in 
August has been made. This would have ad- 
vantages, but it would find many leaders al- 
ready at their desks preparing for the year's 
work. Why not (hoose a time, say the Christ- 
mas holidays, when a large number of affiliated 
societies could join and thus make the meeting 
in a large way an educational clearing-house? 



The next annual meeting will be held in 
Boston in July, 1922. 

THE PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 

The National Council of Primary Educa- 
tion was organized in 191 5 through a rather 
spontaneous assembling of primary and kinder- 
garten leaders. It was agreed to work toward 
a three-fold goal, a greater use of activities 
in the primary school, greater freedom of meth- 
od for the teacher, and closer co-operation 
with the kindergarten and the grades above. 

The first of these purposes has led to a study 
of the extent to which activities are being used 
in early education, the form which these ac- 
tivities take, and the extent to which children 
are permitted to initiate activities. The cul- 
mination of this study has been the publica- 
tion of the report of an investigation led by 
Miss Annie E. Moore, of Teachers' College, 
under the title, "What Constitutes an Accept- 
able Day's Work in the Primary Schools?" 
In this report the question is raised and data, 
consisting of observations in many t3^s of 
schools, are given, but the answer is left open 
for further discussion. This report has been 
spread broadcast over the country and is 
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stimulating widespread interest. The obser- 
vations consist of detailed accounts of the 
day 's work in both very formal and very free 
types of programs and is therefore full of sug- 
gestion to classroom teachers and supervisors 
In seeking the second purpose, it is realized 
that freedom of method must depend in large 
measure upon the kind and extent of the teach- 
er 's professional training. With a view to 
raising the standard of professional interest 
and in line with our stand for self-iiytiated 
activities, informal local groups of teachers 
have been organized for the sake of the happy 
influence of greater social contact and for 
intimate discussion of immediate professional 
problems. These gatherings, being voluntary, 
avoid the perfunctory tone so often present in 
grade and association meetings and allow the 
opportunity for digestion and assimilation 
of the lectures and discussions of more formal 
gatherings. In general these social gatherings 
tend to dignify the field of primary education 
and impress the public with its importance 
and, incidentally, also to overcome the some- 
what general impression that anybody can 
teach primary work and that those who know 
enough are sbon promoted to higher grades. 



The third goal is being reached through the 
social commingling of kindergarten and prim- 
ary teiachers and a mutual exchange of ideas. 
The Council's influence has undoubtedly been 
a factor in the increasing demand for movable 
furniture and other equipment which permits 
the greater use of activities and bridges the 
gaps which heretofore existed between kinder- 
garten and first grade. A list of minimum 
essentials in primary furnishings may be 
found in the Fourth Council Report. 

So far the studies undertaken have been 
centered in the first grade, since conditions 
there are fundamental, but the findings are 
full of suggestion for all early education. Other 
studies are in progress which will in due time 
broaden in scope. The Council *s work will not 
be complete until, through a general awaken- 
ing of interest in the general public and among 
the entire teaching corps, the best practice 
of the best schools becomes the common 
practice of all schools. 

Ella Victoria Dobbs, 

Chairmafiy National Council 
of Primary Education. 

University of Missouri 



LIBRARIES IN EDUCATION 



The following statement of principles is 
urged for adoption by the National Edu- 
cation Association and other educational 
societies: 

1. All pupils in both elementary and 
secondary schools should have ready access 
to books to the end that they may be trained 
(a) to love to read that which is worth while; 
(6) to supplement their school studies by the 
use of books other than textbooks; (c) to use 
reference books easily and effectively; {d) to 
use intelligently both the school library and 
the public library. 

2. Every secondary school should have a 
trained librarian, and every elementary school 
should have trained library service. 



3. Trained librarians should have the 
same status as teachers or heads of depart- 
ments of equal training and experience. 

4. Every school that provides training for 
teachers should require a course in the use of 
books and libraries, and a course on the best 
literature for children. 

5. Every state should provide for the 
supervision of school libraries and for the 
certification of school librarians. 

6. The public library should be recognized 
as a necessary part of public instruction, and 
should be as liberally supported by tax as are 
the public schools, and for the same reasons. 

7. The school system that does not make 
liberal provision for training in the use of 
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libraries fails to do its full duty in the way 
of revealing to all future citizens the oppor- 
tunity to know and to use the resources of the 
public library as a means of education. 

Committee: J. I. Wyer, director of New 
York State Library, chairman; Walter Brown, 
librarian of Buffalo Public Library; Annie S. 
Cutter, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Lucile F. Fargo, librarian of North Central 
High School, Spokane, Washington; H. A. 
Hollister, high-school visitor. University of 
Illinois; Florence M. Hopkins, librarian. 
Central High School, Detroit, Michigan; 



Willis H. Kerr, librarian. State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kansas; C. G. Leland, superintend- 
ent of libraries, Department of Education, 
New York City; O. S. Rice, supervisor of 
school libraries for the state of Wisconsin; 
Mary C. Richardson, librarian, State Normal 
School, Geneseo, New York; Alice Tyler, 
Library School, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Harriet A. Wood, supervisor 
of schools and public libraries for the state of 
Minnesota; Adeline E. Zachert, director of 
school Ubraries for the state of Pennsylvania. 



THE READER'S GUIDE 



SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 

A SYMPOSmii ON THE FROJECT ICETHOD 

One of the most important of the recent 
articles dealing with method is the symposium 
in the September number of the Teachers^ 
College Record. This is made up of contribu- 
tions from five persons. Professors Kilpatrick, 
Bagler, Bonser, Hosic, and Mr. Hatch of 
Teachers' College, and embodies the main 
points of a discussion carried on at the annual 
meeting of the Elementary Section of the 
Alumni Association of Teachers' College. 
The general topic was "Dangers an* Diffi- 
culties of the Project Method." Among the 
dangers feared by Professor Bagley were less 
permanent retention, less actual transfer, 
weakened respect for race experience, lack of 
provision for organization of knowledge, 
underestimate of the need and value of control 
and guidance of children, and lack of perspec- 
tive. He believed, however, that these dan- 
gers would ultimately be realized and over- 
come. Professor Bonser emphasized the 
dangers of misinterpretation and neglect. 
The idea may be taken in too narrow a sense, 
or children's passing interests may be over- 
valued, to the n^lect of the race inheritance. 



To avoid these and other dangers, an adequate 
scholarship must be brought to bear. Pro- 
fessor Hosic contended that much that is 
desirable in education can come only through 
projects. We must simply be true to the prin- 
ciples of democracy and of the newer educa- 
tional psychology. Mr. Hatch gave an account 
of the reactions of pupils in the Horace Mann 
School to the project method and also of a 
class of observers from the college. Professor 
Kilpatrick defined project as a unit of pur- 
poseful experience and described each of four 
types. He found great value in the project 
as a means of bringing children and the race 
experience together. It provides for much 
broader outcomes of learning than more 
formal methods. Most of the objections 
urged against project-teaching seem to spring 
from misconceptions as to what is meant by 
it. There is no intention, for example, of 
simply turning children loose to follow their 
bent. Drill may properly be included, as well 
as most other forms of useful learning. The 
task before us is to work out an adequate 
technique, upon which a good beginning has 
already been made. Indeed, the whole outiook 
for a sound development is most favorable. 
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MOVEMENT IN HANDWRITING 

How sdentific studies may bear upon cur- 
rent school practices is well illustrated in 
the Journal of Educational Psychology for 
May. Reporting recent investigations made 
by means of a special camera, Professor Frank 
N. Freeman contends that the attempt to 
teach the so-called muscular movement, es- 
pecially in the lower grades, is a "flat failure. " 
There is comparatively little correspondence 
between the degree of arm movement and the 
degree of excellence attained. He shows also 
that less importance is to be attached than is 
commonly done to a level wrist and other 
phases of orthodox position. In a brief sum- 
mary he sets forth the conclusions which his 
investigations seem to warrant with regard to 
position, to movement, and to speed changes. 
In general these are opi)osed, not so much 
to current practices, as to laying undue stress 
on position and movement and expecting too 
much regularity in speed. 

PROFESSIONALIZING THE PRINCIPALSHIP 

There is evidence to show that the office 
of principal of an elementary school is growing 
in dignity and importance and requires more 
and more of special training and fitness. Data 
of this kind were collected by Worth McClure, 
of the Gatewood School in Seattle, and were 
published in the Elementary School Journal 
for June. RepUes from seventeen cities, 
supported by the testimony of certain college 
professors of education, indicate that princi- 
pals are being freed from teaching, get better 
salaries, are more often supplied with clerical 
assistance, are recognized as experts in the 
making of courses of study, frequently appear 
on educational programs, write educational 
articles, bear responsibility as community 
leaders, and receive appointment and pro- 
motion more and more because of profes- 
sional training and qualifications. The writer 
seems none too sure that managerial functions 
do not absorb the major portion of the prin- 
cipal's attention at present, but rightly hopes 



these may be subordinated to leadership of the 
teachers. 

WHY IS A SCHOOL ? 

In view of the natural tendency which men 
in general have to follow tradition instead of 
making a fresh analysis, Professor Smith's 
article on "A Theory of the School" in the 
Journal of Experimental Pedagogy for June is 
to the point. The writer remarks that some 
one has collected sixty-seven definitions of 
education; he will add the sixty-eighth, 
namely, that a school is a place for realizing 
impossible ideals. It serves to lessen the im- 
perfections of life. But it should not, there- 
fore, attempt to do what can be better done 
elsewhere. It cannot, for example, take the 
place of a good home. One of its chief func- 
tions is to maintain and hand on the best 
national traditions. These' ideas are not so 
novel as the writer seems to think, but they 
are worthy of fresh emphasis from time to 
time. 

HOW TO MEASURE ' 

Since its beginning, standardized and scaled 
mental measurement, both in and out of the 
schools, has evolved with phenomenal rapidity. 
Yet at no time has such rapid progress occur- 
red as during the last three or four years. In 
view of this rapid evolution there are those 
who feel that no book dealing with mental 
measurement is justified unless it makes sub- 
stantial original contributions or, at least, 
reports recently developed techniques. Those 
who feel thus will be annoyed by this book by 
Wilson and Hoke, for anyone who has read one 
or more of the previous books on educational 
measurement will find little in this one that is 
novel. 

Whether or not such critics are right does 
not especially interest me. I am interested, 
however, that those who read the book shall 
understand that the techniques for the practi- 
cal uses of mental measurement in education 

* How to Measure, by G. M. Wilson and Kremer J. 
Hoke. New York: The MacMillan Company, 1920. 
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have been carried far beyond what is indicated 
in this book. The mention of two such lines of 
development will suffice. In the first place, 
methods have been evolved for combining the 
results of several tests, thereby permitting 
many practical uses otherwise impossible. In 
the second place, much progress has been made 
in the interpretation of certain tests in the light 
of others, as, for example, the interpretation 
of educational tests in the light of intelligence 
te&ts. Both of these very significant develop- 
ments are practically ignored in Wilson and 
Hoke's book. 

In view of the fact that most of the import- 
ant centers for distributing test materials have 
for sale sample packages of tests, together with 
full instructions for applying and scoring them, 
there are those who feel that it is unjustifiable 
to take up a large percentage of a book merely 
in compilation-— merely in reproducing the 
tests and describing the routine procedure for 
appl3dng and scoring them. Because of the 
frequent improvement in tests such a book will 
be short-lived inevitably. Those who feel thus 
can expect considerable annoyance in reading 
this book. 

Now that I have forwamed those who are 
looking for original or novel ideas and stimulat- 
ed the protective mechanism of those who are 
annoyed by routine, let us consider the bias 
of still another group of critics. There are 
those, and their number is very large, whose 
knowledge of the principles, practices, and 
possibilities of mental measurement in educa- 
tion is substantially zero. They desire a book 
which takes nothing for granted, which gives 
as clearly and simply as possible only the first 
simple steps from the selection of a single test 
to remedial prescriptions based upon the re- 
sults from that single test. Those who feel 
thus will be greatly pleased by this book by 
Wilson and Hoke. In simplicity, clearness, 
and practical helpfulness it is at least the equal 
of the best books in this field and is better than 
most, and in its up-to-dateness it is the su- 
periorofaU. Wm. A. McCall. 



THE NEW BOOKS 

The Organization and Curricula of Schools. 
By W. G. Sleight. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Go., 1920. Pp. 264. I2.00 net. 
To establish a point of view rather than present 

details is the author's aim. Though written for English 

training colleges, the book is informing to Americans 

as well. 

The Redirection of High School Instruction, 
By H. G. LuU and H. B. Wilson. Phila- 
delphia: J.B.LippincottCo., 1921. Pp.286. 

An attempt to discover and oiganize the functional 
elements in high-school instruction. 

^education des enfants anormaux. By Alice 
Descceudres. Neuchatel: Delachauz et 
Niestl6, 1916. Pp. 434. 
Deserving of attention from any interested in the 

problems of education of defectives. The author is a 

highly successful teacher in classes for special children 

in Geneva. 

The Socialized Recitation. By Charles L. 

Robbins. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1920. 

Pp. 100. 
A clear exposition of principles and certain specific 
illustrations. 

The Teaching of Geography. By Mendel E. 

Branom and Fred K. Branom. Boston: 

Ginn & Co., 1921. Pp. 292. 
Reflects the current interest in social methods and 
problem attack. Numerous references, mainly to the 
p>eriodicals, are added to the various chapters. 

The New Methods in Arithmetic. By Edward 
L. Thomdike. Chicago: Rand, McNally 
&Co., 1921. 
A very concrete and stimulating presentation of 
the theories embodied in the author's series of arith- 
metics, pubb'shed by the same house. 

The Measurement of Silent Reading. By May 

Ayres Burgess. New York: Russell Sage 

Foundation; 1921. Pp. 163. 

A monograph to accompany the author's Silent 

Reading Scale, also published by the Sage Foundation. 

, This is one of the simplest of the reading tests now 

available. 

Empirical Studies in School Reading. By 
James F. Hosic. New York: Teachers 
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College Bureau of Publications. Pp. 174. 
Cloth, $2.50. Paper, $2.00. 

A scientific basis for the evaluation of method in 
literature and b'terary reading-books. Over eighty 
pages of stenographic reports of lessons are included. 

Problem-Solving or Practice in Thinking, By 
Samuel Chester Parker. Reprinted from 
the Elementary School Journal. Address the 
Department of Education, University of 
Chicago. $0.40. 

Making a High School Program. By Myron W. 

Richardson. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 

York: World Book Co., 1921. Pp. 27. 

Kraft binding. $0.75. 

A practical scheme for organizing the semester's 

program in any high school. 

The Project Method. By John Alford Steven- 
son. New York: Macmillan Co., 1921. 
Pp. 305- *i-8o. 
Devoted mainly to a critical survey of various de- 
finitions of the project method and to the author's own 
distinctions. A few concrete applications are included. 

Psychology for Normal Schools. By Lawrence 
Augustus Averill. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1921. Pp. 362. 

An attempt to select and simplify those phases of 
psychology likely to be grasped and used by first- or 
second-year normal-school students. Study appara- 
tus and reading references are appencied to each 
chapter. 

The Principles of Teaching in Secondary 
Education. By Herbert H. Foster. New 
York: Charles ScriUWtr's Sons, 192 1. Pp. 

367- $1.75. 
Di£fers from most recent works in this field in that 
the discussion is confined to teaching as such and does 
not attempt to deal with other problems of high-school 
education. 

Arithmetical Essentials, Book I. 'By J. Andrew 
Drushel, Margaret £. Noonan, and John 
W. Withers. Chicago: L3rons and Camahan, 
1921. Pp.304. 
Special emphasis is laid on presenting the situa- 
tions in which the various processes have their actual 
uses. 



The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic, Elementary, 

Intermediate, and Advanced Books. By 

Georgia Alexander. Edited by John Dewey. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1921. 

The authors of this new series have attempted to 

give greater reality to the processes to be mastered by 

means of "socialized recitations" and problems drawn 

from daily life. 

Junior HighrSchool English, Book /. By 
Thomas H. Briggs, Isabel McKinney, and 
Florence Skeffington. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1921. Pp.xiv+39S. 

This volume, the first of a series of three, is for the 
seventh grade. 

Effective English Expression, By Edward H. 
Webster. New York: Newson & Co., 

1920. Pp.323. 

A simple high-school text in which the author aims 
to arouse specific purposes in the minds of the pupils. 

Business English Projects. By W. Wilbur 
Hatfield. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1921. Pp.303. 

A high-school text in a new vein. Suggestive as to 
possibilities in the grammar grades. 

A Study of Poetry. By Bliss Perry. Boston: 
Houghton Miflflin Co., 1920. Pp. 396. 
$2.25. 
A companion to the author's well-known Study 

of Prose Fiction and like that intended both for college 

classes and for general reading. 

A Study of the Types of Literature. By Mabel 
Ijrene Rich. New York: The Century Co., 
Pp. S40. 
Intended as a textbook for the fourth year of high 

school. Numerous complete selections are included and 

are accompanied with questions for study and lists for 

wider reading. 

Poems of the English Race. By Raymond 
Macdonald Alden. New York: Charles 
Scribner'sSons, 1921. Pp.410. 

Pieces chosen primarily for their interest and ar- 
ranged chronologically under the two divisions of nar- 
rative and lyrical poetry. 

One- Act Plays by Modern Authors. Edited by 
Helen Louise Cohen. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1921. Pp. 342. 
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Studies in Reading 

Ibr JAMES F. HOSIC 

A concrete acooont of an investigation to 
deteimine the value of methods, questions, 
and devices in literaiy reading books. 

This is one of the few scientific studies in 
the field of method. The conclusions zeached 
have an important bearing on the making 
of textbooks and on the direction of class- 
loom activities. 

Full stenogiaphic xeports of twenty-five 
lessons in gxades four to dght are induded. 

$2.00 in PaiMr 
$2.50 in Cloth 

Bureau of Publications 

TEACHERS COLLEGE 

Columbia University, NewYork 



Surveys show that 

geography is the 

most neglected 

school subject 



Teaching Geography 
By Problems 

By E. Ehbuch Sioth 

ofiki 

Richmond^ Fa., PMu Schools 



is a new book for 

teacheis giving the 

needed stimulus. 

Price $1.50 

DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 

Garden City* New York 



SAMPLE PROJECTS 

First and Second Series 

Over thirty lessons described in detail, including lessons in English, civics, 
geography, history, plays, health, music, arithmetic, thrift, safety first, 
the library, card-cataloguing, spelling, and the school p'^r- 

The Second Series is introduced with a critical analysis of a project in 
school correspondence and an outline of principles by the editor. 

Selected and edited, with prefaces, by James F. Hosic, secretary of the 
National Conference on Educational Method, 32 pages each. 

Prices I Single copies, 50 cents. In quantities, 35 cents, carriage prepaid 

The National Conference on Educational Method 

806 West Sixty-ninth Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Forthcoming Articles 

SUCCEEDING numbers of the Journal of Educational Method 
will contain features which no one interested in better 
teaching will care to miss. 

The series of articles on method by Professor Kilpatrick 
and the account of an experiment in supervision by Professor 
Hosic will be continued. Other titles are: 

Textbooks and the Project Method 
Administrative Conditions of Good Teaching 
How We Are Working Out a Course of Study 
Educating Our Public 
A Program of Ftee Work in the Kindergarten 

and the First Grade 
Filming Geometry 

Opportunities in the Junior Hie^ School 
The Project Idea Applied to Arithmetic 
Some A^ects of Vocational Education 
A Bit of Historical Perspective 
Objective Measurements and the Classroom 

Teacher 
Practical Supervision 
Trahiing or Supervision— Which? 

Every number will contain one or more concrete accounts 
or plans of work. In addition there will be items of news, 
reviews, and announcements. The Journal is an indispensable 
index of progress in the theory of educational method, train- 
ing of teachers, and supervision. 

Subscription, $3.00 a year 
Single Numbers, 3S cents 
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Chicago, III. 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 



WHATS IN A NAME? 

As was to be expected, some of our 
contemporaries are more or less puzzled 
by our use of the words Educational 
Method. "Method is the way teachers 
proceed, isn't it? Why then do you in- 
clude in your journal articles which evi- 
dently are intended primarily for those 
who supervise teachers?" Why indeed? 
Because if supervision is ever to come 
into its own it must have "methods'* too. 
And it is precisely because the principles 
of method that should guide the super- 
visor are the same as those which should 
guide the teacher that the discussion of 
the two functions should proceed side by 
side. If supervision were merely scien- 
tific management or inspection or boss- 
ing the job, then truly it would have 
but little in common with the art of 
teaching. But since it has to do with 
constructive leadership and guidance as 
well as organization and coordination of 
effort of those who are or should be seek- 
ing to improve, the analogy is a true one. 
There is besides this justification, namely, 
that example is more powerful than pre- 
cept. Supervisors who know how to 
stimulate and direct effective group ac- 
tivity among their teachers actually de- 

AnniMl meeting of the National Conference on Educational Method, Chicago, 111., February 28 and March 1, 1922 
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velop good teaching methods by doing 
so. The term Educational Method is a 
fit one to designate the entire body of 
principles which underlie all modem 
school practice. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Much interest attaches to the appoint- 
ment by the National Education Asso- 
ciation of a committee whose chief im- 
mediate function is to organize and con- 
duct an international conference on 
education. There are great possibilities 
in the idea. Americans will do well to 
enter into the conference, however, with 
two very definite purposes, first, to be 
more eager to receive than to give and, 
second, not to propose any joint enter- 
prises which we are not fully resolved to 
carry out to the bitter end. Our self- 
assurance is amusing and sometimes 
annoying to Europeans, who pardon it 
as characteristic of youth and imma- 
turity. As for starting things and then 
going off and leaving them^ that prac- 
tice is thought by many of our friends 
abroad to be our established custom. A 
few good plans consistently followed up 
for many years would do much to im- 
prove our reputation abroad. 
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HOW THE TEXTBOOK MAY AID THE TEACHER IN 
GETTING PROJECTS TO GOING 

Margaret E. Noonan 

Professor of Elementary Education, New York University 



The term project as it has come to be 
used in the field of education has two 
aspects. First, it is a term used to define 
or describe a method of acquiring facts, 
skills, habits, ideals, or interests, a 
method of modifying behavior, or con- 
duct. From this aspect it emphasizes 
learning through meaningful, or pur- 
poseful, rather than through purposeless 
activities. Purposeful acts may, how- 
ever, result in modifying behavior in 
either a desirable or an undesirable direc- 
tion. Activities in which one engages 
with the utmost wholeheartedness may 
modify behavior in a bad direction if 
the facts, habits, or ideals that are es- 
tablished are socially undesirable. For 
instance, a bandit holding up a train may 
be pursuing wholeheartedly an activity 
that is purposeful but that is unde- 
niably non-social and consequently not 
an educative project. It would be a 
great mistake to assume that whole- 
hearted or purposeful activity, per se, 
is the key to the solution of the problem 
of preparing for the development of 
truly social beings in our democratic 
society. Very definite social objectives 
in facts, habits, ideals and attitudes that 
are to be realized as the end of all activi- 
ties and relationships in school life must 
be held in mind in all discussions of the 
project as a method of organization, and 
all school activities must be judged val- 
uable or otherwise in accordance with 
the degree in which they lead to the 
realization of these social objectives. 



In order to evaluate the textbook in 
getting projects going it is important to 
consider both requirements for the 
edticative project: the content presented 
in the text, as well as the method of or- 
ganizing such content. It may be ai^gued 
by some that the function of a textbook 
is to present content only and that any 
discussion of method in connection with 
a textbook is irrelevant. Every textbook, 
however, does present some method of 
teaching. The subject matter, or con- 
tent side of every text must be pre- 
sented in some organized fashion, and 
since the order in which facts are organ- 
ized is an important element in method, 
every, textbook does emphasize a method 
and every variation in the textbook or- 
ganization of content in relation to the 
learner's experience is a variation in 
method. The project method demands 
an organization that takes as its basis, 
or starting point, an activity clearly 
related to the learner's present life 
needs and purposes. It demands that 
this relationship be clearly shown, not 
implied, so that the learner may (i) 
enter wholeheartedly into the activity, 
(2) determine in the light of this rela- 
tionship the proper steps to be taken 
in carrying out the activity to its con- 
clusion, (3) appreciate the amount of 
emphasis, practice, or drill each step 
should receive, (4) have a clear indica- 
tion of the goal that is to be reached. 

Any textbook that organizes its subject 
matter around activities that are closely 
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related to the purposes of the learner 
at the stage of development for which 
the text is designed, that shows the 
relationship of the facts to be learned, 
or of the habits or skills to be acquired, 
to this activity, and that sets up a 
definite and specific goal in the light 
of this activity seems to be pointing 
the way to securing purposeful activity. 
On the other hand, every textbook that 
organizes subject matter, however valu- 
able, in such a manner as to ignore 
these principles is encouraging purpose- 
less activity. I am aware that in the 
hands of a skillful, well-trained teacher 
the latter kind of a textbook may be 
made valuable, but the rank and file 
of teachers too frequently follow the or- 
ganization suggested in the text, which 
at present is usually some logical scheme 
that appeals to the author but that is so 
remote from the mind of the learner that 
he is not likely to see any connection 
with his own aims and purposes. 

The inability to see the value of 
textbook content on account of the 
current method of textbook organiza- 
tion of content is more marked among 
immature learners in the elementary 
school than among more mature stu- 
dents. Nevertheless, I was greatly im- 
pressed recently with the enthusiasm 
shown toward the study of educational 
psychology by a class of collie students 
preparing for teaching, who used as a 
textbook a psychology whose subject 
matter is organized about problems 
the solution of which college students 
can appreciate as having significance 
for a teacher. Their interest in the 
subject and the amount of work done 
by the class in addition to the assigned 

» Rugg: The Historical Outlook, May, 1921. Vol. XII. 



work far exceeded what I had found 
in previous classes, where the text 
employed had followed the more usual 
organization of psychology texts — dis- 
cussions in order of sensation, percep- 
tion, imagination, memory, reasoning, 
and the like. I am not implying that a 
psychology textbook organized on a 
topical basis has no value. Its chief 
value, it seems to me, is as a reference 
rather than as a textbook. I believe 
that there is a distinct place for two 
kinds of books for class use. One should 
be of the encyclopedic kind, compiled 
by authorities on the subject matter 
involved, and designed to be used only 
for reference, another arranged by stu- 
dents of educational methods and in- 
tended for textbook use. 

Professor Harold O. Rugg, in a recent 
discussion entitled ''How Shall We 
Reconstruct the Social School Curric- 
ulum," expresses the opinion that one 
of the reasons why the old correlation 
movement failed to be effective in secur- 
ing the organization of related materials 
in one body of subject matter rather 
than in separate compartments was 
"because there were no systems of text- 
books in which the correlation was 
worked out."^ It seems to me that the 
advocates of the project method will 
be equally handicapped in their efforts 
to improve classroom teaching until the 
writers of textbooks show an apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the organiza- 
tion of subject matter from the stand- 
point of activities that are meaningful 
and vital to those for whom the text is 
designed. 

Recently I spent some time going 
through arithmetic texts for primary 

No. 5. 
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grades evaluating the activities suggested 
fr«n the standpoint of purposes appeal- 
ing to primary children. I was forced to 
the conclusion that children who used the 
texts examined would undoubtedly de- 
velop the attitude that arithmetic has 
littie value in their lives. 'Write figures 
from I to 20," says a text. What for? 
How is a child to know when he has 
written his figures satisfactorily? What 
is the goal in accuracy or perfection 
desired? There is nothing in the text 
to indicate. To write digits till one's 
chubby hand aches and then to be told 
to take one's sponge and rub them out 
seems very hard,** Emmy Lou once 
remarked.* The pity of it is that the 
majority of "Emmy Lous'* become so 
accustomed to doing things in school 
the purpose of which they cannot under- 
stand that they become too stultified 
even to question, "What for?" 

Purposeful activity always has some 
very definite goal to be attained. 
Furthermore, the goal it represents is 
a possible one, and you should know 
when you have reached it. When, for 
example, a child sets out to make a 
wagon, he wants a wagon that is made 
well enough to run when pushed, or one 
that a child can ride in, or one in which 
he can transport something — a wagon 
that is made well enough to be satis- 
factory for some definite purpose. The 
particular purpose he has in mind 
determines just how accurate and how 
careful he must be in making the wagon. 
But in following such directions as, 
"Write figures from i to 20," he might 
go on writing figures day after day and 
never know when he had written them 
satisfactorily enough. In carrying on 

* George Madden Martin, Emmy Lou. 



to completion many projects which 
appeal to children as meaningful, writ- 
ing figures from i to 20 is involved. 
The degree of accuracy that is necessary, 
however, differs with each project. The 
particular goal to be reached may de- 
mand the writing of one figure half a 
dozen times until it is satisfactory for 
the purpose, or may be satisfactorily 
attained by the first writing. 

As I proceeded in my examination 
of arithmetic texts I found, "Draw a 
line six inches long." "With a ruler 
measure the top of your desk." "Measure 
the width of the door." "Measure the 
length of the blackboard." Just measur- 
ing for the sake of measuring! "Count 
the pieces of chalk in the chalk box." 
"Count all the panes of glass in your 
schoolroom windows." "Count all the 
objects in the room." This meaningless 
counting and measuring may be de- 
fended by some teachers on the ground 
that children like to do it. Professor 
Dewey, in discussing the meaningless 
activities in which children are asked 
to indulge, says: "I frequently hear 
deadly devices extolled on the ground 
that children take so much interest in 
them. Yes, that is the pity of it. The 
mind cut off from worthy employ must 
take relief in what is left." 

Outside of the school and away from 
school a child engages in counting and 
measuring not in order to carry out 
artificial activities but because of some 
worth-while purpose. He measures in 
order to malce a house, or a box, or a 
cage, or a card, or something that he 
wants to use in a definite way. He 
measures with just the degree of accu- 
racy that is necessary in order to get 
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the result that he is after and the degree 
of accuracy varies, of course, with his 
purpose. To measure accurately to a 
quarter of an inch when a measure to 
the nearest inch would be satisfactory, 
as it frequently is in life situations, is 
certainly a waste of time and an in- 
efficient method of measuring. Measur- 
ing everything in the classroom for the 
sake of learning to measure and with 
no other purpose not only encourages 
meaningless activity but also develops 
inefficient habits of measuring. If a 
child is measuring in order to make 
cards necessary for playing a game, or 
to make tickets of admission to a play, 
he has some real reason for measuring 
and he not only knows the d^ree of 
perfection necessary in his measuring, 
but also knows when he has accom- 
plished a satisfactory result. Such ac- 
tivities should be used as the basis of 
organization for acquiring knowledge 
and skill in measuring. 

The use of significant projects as a 
basis for organization of subject matter 
means a distinct reorganization of the 
material of present-day texts. It means 
that children's experiences must be 
taken into consideration in our organ- 
ization to a much greater extent than 
at present. A child's experience with 
time, for example, does not come in 
any such orderly fashion as the order 
given in many textbooks suggests. He 
can appreciate, because of his experi- 
ences, the fact that a week is made up 
of seven days long before he has a basis 
in experience for "sixty seconds make 
a minute'* or "sixty minutes make an 
hour." 

There will be, I think, two ai^^uments 

s Dewey» School and the Child, 



advanced against the organization of 
subject matter in texts around projects. 
One will be advanced by those opposed 
to projects as a method of teaching on 
the ground that the utilization of chil- 
dren's purposeful activities as a basis for 
organization will necessitate the omission 
of content that should be taught be- 
cause of social demands. But any 
content that is socially desirable is so 
because it is a part of significant social 
activities. In so far as these activities 
are a part of the world in which children 
move as well as adults, children's 
interest in them will be limited only by 
their ability to comprehend them. A 
more pertinent objection that may be 
made against the organization of text- 
books about significant projects will 
come from the advocates of the project 
as a method, of teaching. Their objec- 
tion to selected projects in textbooks 
will be that projects to be really signifi- 
cant as a means of setting up purpose- 
ful activity should originate with the 
learner and that a text organized about 
projects destroys the very essence of 
purposeful activity by determining the 
activity that is to be used in securing 
the desired content. Professor Dewey's 
discussion of this point is illuminating 
to me. He says: "There is no ground 
for believing that the teacher should 
never suggest anything. The wise 
teacher is very much more likely than 
the child to know what his own inter- 
ests and impulses mean. But the sug- 
gestion must fit in with the child's dom- 
inating mode of growth."^ 

It seems to me that many of children's 
most purposeful activities are suggested 
by other children, by parents, by teach- 
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ers, or by other adults. The activity 
of going to school at all is suggested by 
others, but that does not mean that the 
child does not enter into it whole- 
heartedly. 

I believe that if all textbooks were 
organized exclusively on a project basis, 
and the projects used were ones which 
children of about the same stage of de- 
velopment had really initiated and 
carried through, there would be more 



rather than less initiation of purposeful 
activity on the part of children than 
we have at present. It seems to me 
much better to have children following 
a text and carrying on activities the 
purpose of which they can understand, 
even though the activity was suggested 
by some one else, than to have them 
doing things the purpose of which they 
cannot understand and which have no 
significance in their lives. 



THE GRADING AND PROMOTION OF PUPILS 

Charles B. Willis 

Principal of the^lexander Taylor School^ Edmonton , Alberta^ Canada 



Much attention has been paid to the 
problem of the grading and promotion of 
pupils during the last few years, and 
rightly, since it is intimately connected 
with questions of school costs, medical 
treatment, curricula, school plant, etc. 
Laggards in Our Schools by Ayres and 
the many comments in school surveys 
on age-grade tables have given us one 
side of this by pointing out the existence 
of the problem. Little has been done, 
however, on the other sides of it — cor- 
rection and, more important still, pre- 
vention. 

This problem and its solution is essen- 
tially a recognition of the problem of 
individual differences and provision for 
them, with the necessity of class teach- 
ing also being taken into account. The 
many measurements made of perform- 
ance and intelligence by Courtis, Ter- 
man, and a host of others all tend to 
point out the great range and variety of 
such differences. The tendency in the 



past has been to consider differences in 
class work and in progress made through 
the grades as due largely to differences 
in health, attendance, etc., rather than 
to differences in natural ability. 

At present educators are satisfied that 
the great range in progress made by dif- 
ferent children is due largely to differ- 
ences in ability, and especial impor- 
tance must be attached to this difference 
since it is the factor which is least easily 
changed — in fact practically does not 
change at all. If a child is lacking in 
application to study, it is usually pos- 
sible for the teacher to secure better 
effort, and even "school attitude," which 
has been shown by Pressey, writing in 
the Elementary Sahool Journal, to be 
very important, may be changed, but 
native intelligence seems to be the one 
thing which the teacher cannot influence 
or improve. At the same time, it must 
be borne in mind that very few people 
make use of their maximum of ability 
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and hence nearly all of us may hope to 
surpass anything we have done so far if 
we will only make full use of what 
nature has given us. 

In passing, it might be said that 
school progress does correlate much 
more highly with mental age than is in- 
dicated by Pressey's results. He worked 
with only one grade, Grade VII. The 
differences in mental level were slight 
compared with the whole range of differ- 
ences possible, but no doubt practically 
the whole range of differences in school 
attitude were present. Naturally differ- 
ences in scholarship foimd were caused 
more by the great differences in school 
attitude than by the comparatively 
slight differences in mental level. His 
experiment shows that differences in 
class work within a grade^ where differ- 
ences in mental level are comparatively 
small, are due, to a very considerable 
extent, to differences in school attitude. 

Up to the present the measurement of 
intelligence has been largely in the 
hands of trained psychologists, who 
could measure very well indeed but who 
were usually satisfied with locating a 
few feeble-minded children and recom- 
mending an occasional extra promotion. 
The results that have been obtained 
from the use of the measurement of in- 
telligence as applied in most school sys- 
tems are disapix>inting in the extreme, 
because workers have been content to 
measure, tabulate figures, and make 
graphs, and have stopped without doing 
any follow-up work of value. Of course 
this work is that of the school admin- 
istrator rather than that of the psy- 
chologist, but so far the work of the psy- 
chologists in mental measurement has 
been almost totally fruitless. 



An account of what has been done in 
one school system might give a better 
idea of the possibilities of mental meas- 
urement follow-up work. The Alexander 
Taylor school has about five hundred 
and fifty pupils in seventeen rooms. 
Grades I-VIII, and three other small 
schools, containing in all nine rooms, 
send nearly all of their pupils to Alex- 
ander Taylor at the end of Grade V. It 
is compulsory to attend school until the 
age of fifteen years. The course of study 
and the grading is very much like that 
of some of the eastern states. About a 
third of the pupils are foreign — ^Hebrew, 
Russian, German and Austrian, mainly. 
The school year contains 190 to 195 
daj^. 

During the last four years the intelli- 
gence of nearly all of the children in the 
school has been measured. The average 
I.Q. is about one hundred for the Eng- 
lish-speaking, non-fore^n part of the 
school, though most of the schools of the 
city must exceed this level considerably. 
As in practically every school on the 
continent, many of the pupils of average 
intell^ence had, through irr^^ular at- 
tendance, sickness, careless grading, poor 
teaching, etc., lost a year; many others 
who were bright had not reaped any 
advantage in the way of extra promo- 
tions from ability and so had in many 
cases grown lazy and indifferent, so 
much so in fact, that they were very 
often not recognized as bright by their 
teachers; finally some who were slow had 
been carried along to grades where they 
were not capable of doing the work. The 
following table of mental age and grade 
shows the condition that existed Sep- 
tember 1, 1920, after the promotion, etc., 
of those who were present at the end of 
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June. Only the English-speaking chil- 
dren of English descent are taken in in 
this table. 



Mental 


Grade 


Total 


Age 


I 


2 
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4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 




4 . . . 

5 . . . 
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4 
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I 
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19 

12 
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2 
9 
21 
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7 . . . 
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31 


8 
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I 
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20 

7 
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42 


9 . . . 
lO 


2 

6 
14 
II 

2 


4 

It 

XI 

5 

X 






31 

40 


XI ... 

12 . . . 

13 . . . 

14 . . . 

15 . . . 
i6 . . . 

17 . . 


6 

4 
17 

'i 

3 

I 


2 

2 

8 
6 


fa 

15 

9 

I 




















Total . 


14 


41 


39 


36 


33 


35 


53 


52 


31 


334 



This gives a correlation between 
mental level and grade of .92, a much 
higher figure than Pressey got. If the 
fact that all in one grade were not 
equally far advanced were taken into 
account, this figure would no doubt be 
slightly changed and would probably 
be somewhat higher. 

The follow-up work based on the con- 
dition found here consists of: (i) extra 
promotions for some pupils; (2) retarda- 
tion or demotion of others; (3) proper 
placing of new pupils; (4) especial care 
taken to make sure that, as pupils enter 
Grade I and come up through the grades, 
the condition at present existing will not 
be repeated. 

Many pupils who were below the 
grade their mental age would appear to 
warrant were given extra promotions 
either by being left only a half-year in 
each of two successive grades or by being 
promoted from, for example, Grade VI 
in June to Grade VIII in September. 
During the school year 1919-20, sev- 
enty-three pupils in the Alexander Tay- 
lor School received extra promotions. 
Only one of these pupils failed of pro- 



motion at the end of June, 1920. From 
September i, 1920, to March i, 1921, 
about eighty-five pupils have been given 
extra promotions on the basis of intelli- 
gence, class work, etc. Of these all but 
three or four are doing satisfactory 
work. 

Pupils who come in from other schools 
are placed by taking account of their 
former standing and their mental level. 
Some are moved up a grade, others down 
a grade, and still others saved from 
demotion when they do not appear to be 
doing satisfactory work but the mental 
test shows the probability of their soon 
doing so. A mental level of about 
12 years 9 months to 14 years 3 months 
is considered about right for Grade VIII 
at the beginning of the school year, Sep- 
tember I ; II years 9 months to 13 years 
3 months for Grade VII, etc. Since the 
test was first used it has been the im- 
portant or deciding factor in about no 
extra promotions and has been a means 
of saving about 100 children from demo- 
tion or non-promotion. Few mistakes, 
in fact practically none, have been made 
by promoting too rapidly, but doubtless 
many have been made by our being too 
cautious. 

The over-age in the school has been cut 
down from 42 per cent to 29 per cent, 
counting as over-age all pupils who are 
more than 7 years 3 months of age when 
they begin Grade I or more than 14 
years 3 months when they begin Grade 
VIII, etc. In other words, the average 
time required to complete eight grades 
has been cut down by slightly over one 
year. Very careful standard tests show 
that the work of the school has improved 
about 7 per cent at the same time as the 
grading, and, in addition to this, the 
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classes are more closely grouped around 
the median scores. (The scores made are 
for Grade VI about the same as or some- 
what better than the standards set by 
Courtis and others for Grade VII, etc.) 
On a test in arithmetic given last spring 
by the provincial inspector, one of the 
Grade VIII classes in the Alexander 
Taylor school scored the highest of any 
Grade VIII in the city and the other 
Grade VIII in the school was very little 
lower. Definite, pointed supervision, 
applied as follow-up work after standard 
tests have revealed class weaknesses, 
has more than balanced the effect of 
rapid promotion on class attainment. 
It must be kept in mind, however, that 
I energy, persistence, regularity of attend- 
^ ance, class work, health, school attitude, 
etc., are important factors to be con- 
sidered in grading. Intelligence is prob- 
ably as important as all the other factors 
combined, and, since it is practically be- 
yond the influence or control of the 
teacher and changes relatively Kttle, is 
more basic. The teacher may overcome 
defective application on the part of the 
pupil but can scarcely overcome the 
handicap of defective mentality. If a 
pupil is not doing well in class, the reason 
should be found and proper remedies 
applied. If poor work is due to a lack of 
ability and the pupil is really doing as 
well as he can, he is encouraged and made 
to feel that he is coming on all right, but 
if he is found to be bright and lazy, steps 
are taken to bring about a change. Often 
the simple statement that he is not doing 
well, though he is bright and capable of 
good work and must do better, is suffi- 
cient to produce considerable improve- 
ment. It is well to remember that few 
pupils attain at all nearly to the success 



their mentality would wairant. This, 
no doubt, accounts for the occasional 
case where a pupil of average ability 
does excellent work or a pupil of poor 
ability does average work. 

At present the following are being used 
as guide lines to aid, not as rules to be 
slavishly followed. Pupils who have 
completed Grade VI in June may be 
promoted to Grade VIII in September: 
(i) if mental age, September i, is 14 
years 3 months or above and they are in 
the upper 69 per cent of the class in the 
June tests; (2) if mental age is 13 years 
9 months to 14 years 2 months and they 
are in the upper 31 per cent of the class; 
(3) if mental age is 13 years 3 months to 
13 years 8 months and they are in the 
upper 7 per cent of the class. 

Grades III, IV, and V are treated 
similarly except that in Grade VI 12 
years 9 months is substituted for 14 
years 3 months in Grade VIII, etc., and 
the six-month interval used for Grade VI 
is cut to 5 months for Grade IV and to 
4 months for Grade III. (Common sense 
is needed in applying these standards. 
Common sense here has the usual mean- 
ing, uncommon sense.) 

The following regression equation has 
been developed to indicate the probable 
marks in Grade VIII of a pupil who is 
skipped from Grade VI: 

Jlf = .2025X+2.5276F-h2.2686Z-9, 
where M is the Grade VIII marks, X is 
the Grade VI marks, Y the I.Q., and Z 
the spelling marks in Grade VI. For an 
explanation of the method of developing 
this, any good work on educational 
statistics may be consulted. It is, of 
course, not useful except in the system 
where it has been developed, but if a 
number of cases are taken a similar 
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equation may be developed for any 
system. 

The brighter pupils who enter Grade I 
in February complete Grade I and Grade 
II in one and one-half years; the duller 
ones are given a goiH^rounding by put- 
ting one and one-halTyears in Grade L 

Skipping grades is, however, at best 
only a makeshift. The grading, from the 
time pupils enter school, should be 
handled so that pupils do not get behind 
the grade they should be in. To obtain 
all the advantages and none of the dis- 
/ advantages of skipping grades, school 
' systems with large schools should pro- 
vide an eight-year course of study for 
pupils of I.Q. about 93-107, the average 
pupils; a nine-year course, with less 
academic and more manual work, for 
pupils of I.Q. about 78-92; and a seven- 
year course, somewhat enriched, for 
pupils of about I.Q. 108-122. Pupils 
above 122 I.Q. and below 78 I.Q. might 
well be given special ungraded classes. It 
seems obvious that a child who will 
require nine years in public school would 
do better to take one-ninth of the course 
per year than to fail once, take one year's 
work twice, and cover the other years* 
work at too rapid a rate for his under- 
standing. Pupils should not of course 
enter Grade I until their mental level is 
at least 6 years o months, r^ardless of 
their actual age. 

The feeble-minded are not at all the 
important school problem they have 
been painted. (Like nearly all schools of 
five hundred to six himdred pupils, we 
have ten to fifteen of them all the time.) 
They usually give little trouble but make 
very little returns for the money spent 
on them. A little school work of a drill 
nature in reading, writing, etc., and 



manuahwork can be taught them. The 
girls had best be looked after by a good, 
kind, motherly woman, not necessarily a 
teacher, who will teach them a little 
housework, sewing, etc. They should, 
of course, be segr^ated after the age of 
puberty. The feeble-minded are a very 
minor part of the problem of school grad- 
ing and their detection one of the less im- 
portant uses oiF the mental test. 

The pupils in a school system should 
be measured by means of the National 
Research Group Intelligence tests, pub- 
lished by the World Book Company, 
Yonkers, New York, as early in Sep- 
tember as possible if they have not been 
tested before. This, together with super- 
vision by means of standard tests, should 
be the chief function of the superin- 
tendent in small cities; in large cities, a 
special director of measurements and 
supervision should take care of this 
work. 

Pupils could then be given extra pro- 
motions, etc., on the basis outlined above 
or, if the seven-, eight-, and nine-year 
coiu-se of study were in effect, could be 
placed in one of these that would, with- 
out skipping or failure, allow them to 
finish Grade VIII at the mental age of 
14 years o months to 15 years o months. 
In extreme cases, some skipping or fail- 
ure might be needed. Careful grading 
gives more and better education at less 
cost. 

About 5 per cent to 10 per cent of any 
average class should be held back. There 
is a conflict in high-school work between 
the high standards necessarily required 
for entrance to professional schools, such 
as medicine, law, etc., and the lower 
standards that are necessary if the high 
school is to give education to the ma- 
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jority of the children, not deny it to them 
as at present. The standard for entrance 
to the professional schools might be 
raised above what it is at present to bar 
out inferior people. A mental test should 
also be given and a fairly high standard 
required. A lower standard or easier 
courses might be made use of for pupils 
who simply wished to benefit by a high- 
school education. Schools should be 
made to fit the pupils, not pupils ex- 
pected to fit the schools. 

On account of the small mmiber of 
pupils and the lack of money and clerical 



assistance, little work of value can be 
done in a single school and the experi- 
mental work that is done does not give 
very reliable results. A city with ten or 
twenty large schools offers a very rich 
field for work of this nature. The work 
of grading and supervision is almost 
totally ineffective without such a scien- 
tific basis. In this short account, many 
things have been passed over rapidly and 
all and sundry are warned not to in- 
terpret and extend these ideas in their own 
^way and then blame the writer if their 
own mode of handling is unsatisfactory. 



MIND^SET AND LEARNING^ 

William H. Kilpatrick« 
Professor of Education^ Teachers College, Columbia Unwersily 



of teftchcTB 



'^I wish I understood these 'laws of 
learning.' Everywhere I go some one 
refers to them. They sound 
very imposing — and mys- 
terious — but do they really 
amoimt to anything? How did the 
world manage to get on so long without 
them?^ 

"Well, you may be interested in the 
laws of learning, but Tm not. I don't 
Do teachers see the use of teachers 
need pgy- worrying their heads about 
cboiogy? psychology. Teaching has 

to do with children, real live children; 
but psychology is as dead as other 
things that live only in books. Teach- 
ing is hard enough and dry enough 
without having to learn psychology 
besides. If I went to summer school. 



which I don't intend to do, I'd study 
photography or something else interest- 
ing, but you'd never catch me in educa- 
tional psychology. Besides, when I go 
off in the simmier I don't want to be 
always reminded of my work. Septem- 
ber to June is enough for me.'' 

"Yes, we all know how you feel on 
such matters; but I believe one reason 
why you find teaching dry 
and hard is exactly because 
you don't study it. At 
summer school last year I 
found out so many new 
things about children and how they 
learn, and heard so much of the plans 
and experiments of the other students, 
that I could hardly wait for school to 
begin s^ain. I was so eager to see those 



The study ci 
educatioii 
makes teach- 
ing more 
interesting^ 



1 The reader must fully understand that Professor Thomdike is in no wise to be held responsible for my popular 
conmientary and elaboration of what is more succinctly — and scientifically — presented in his EduccUiottal Psychology 
(Teachers College Bureau of Publications). It has seemed necessary to give this account in order that the reader 
may more easily follow certain further discussions. 

* All rights reserved by the author. 
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things in my pupils and to try some 
experiments of my own. You will per- 
haps, say I have always liked teaching. 
So I have in a way, but teaching the 
same way year in and year out was 
getting to be pretty monotonous. Now 
it's a different thing. I have more 
interesting things to watch than you 
can imagine. But I must admit that 
I don't seem to see all my psychology 
as clearly now as when we were dis- 
cussing it in the class. More difficulties 
have arisen than I ever dreamed of. 
For one thing the psychology seems 
more complicated, not only when I 
watch for it in my pupils but also when 
I try to straighten it all out in my 
mind. There's nothing I'd like better 
than for us to talk it over, but I warn 
you I'll raise many questions. For I 
want to know." 

"If psychology or anything else will 
keep teaching my brats from being 
Doespsy- humdrum, I'll say, "Yes, 
ch6l<^ fit an let's study it." I am willing 
'^"^"'^^ to listen awhile and see 

how your discussion starts off, but I 
tell you beforehand I'm skeptical of it 
all. You don't know my pupils. Psy- 
chology may help your nice well- 
dressed children who come from good 
homes, but it takes something stronger 
for mine. My first step with each new 
class is to put the fear of God in their 
souls. After that I can sometimes do 
something with them. Perhaps I might 
even use psychology then, if I knew 
enough about it." 

"Where shall we begin? Some one 
suggested the laws of learning." 

"That's my first question: why do 
you say iaw'? I know you don't mean 
that we have to obey Thomdike or 



whoever first made those laws, so why 
say law?" 

"A law of learning is like any law 
of nature. Newton didn't make the 
The meaning '^^ of gravitation; he dis- 
of the teim covered it. As I imderstand 
•law" i^^ a law of nature is noth- 

ing but a statement of an observed 
regularity. Galileo discovered certain 
laws of falling bodies, but bodies fell 
afterwards just exactly as they had 
fallen before. They didn't pay any at- 
tention to Galileo. He only told what 
they do, regularly do, always do, so 
far as he could tell. The laws were 
merely exact statements of how bodies 
fall." 

"Well, if that's all I don't see the use 
of laws. Why bother with them?" 

"The use is this: if we know what to 
expect of falling bodies, we then know 
how to act where falling bodies are 
concerned." 

"That's nothing but common sense, 
isn't it? .Where does the science come 
in?" 

"Science is itself nothing but common 
sense, conunon sense more careful of 
itself. Science is based on experience 
just as common sense, but it has more 
exact ways of measuring and of telling. 
In particular it tries to include many 
experiences under one statement. A 
law of nature is merely a very inclusive, 
very careful, and very reliable state- 
ment of what to expect." 

"That sounds reasonable, but apply 
it to our topic. What is a law of learn- 
ing?" 

"A law of learning would be nothing 
but a very carefully made and very 
inclusive statement of how leamii^ 
takes place." 
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"Give us one of your laws of learning. 
I'd like to know how learning takes 
place. Perhaps I'd know better how to 
make my pupils learn.'' 

"I'll give you the Law of Readiness: 
When a bond is ready to act, to act 
gives satisfaction and not to act — " 

"Now there you go with your out- 
landish jai^on. Why don't you use 
everyday English. Bond! What is a 
bond?" 

"That is the trouble about trying 
to be exact. As a matter of fact I fear 
I have over-simplified it now. I think, 
though, we'll have to begin further 
back. We'll have to get some prelimin- 
ary terms or give up the effort to use 
understandingly the laws of learning." 

"Go on. Only don't give us too many." 

"Let's begin with S*-^R and build 
up from there. S stands for stimulus, 
or perhaps, more exactly, 
sm-^Ei ^^^ situation acting as stim- 

ulus; and R stands for 
response. Any act of conduct is a 
response (R) to some sort of situation 
(S). I hear a child crying (S), I stop 
and listen (R). I meet a friend on the 
street (S), I say 'good morning' (R). 
My friend sees me and hears me speak 
(S), he responds in like fashion (R). 
He notices that I stop walking (S), 
he stops (R). I see that he is within 
hearing distance and attentive (S), I 
speak commending his address of last 
evening (R). He hears me speak (S), 
the meanings of my words arise in his 
mind (R). He appropriates my mean- 
ing (S), his face flushes and he feels 
gratification (R)." 

"You haven't said a word about bond 
or connection. Please explain that. I 
told you I'd raise many questions." 



"Notice the next to the last instance 
given: He hears me speak (S), the 
meanings of my words arise 
2J^Jr in his mind (R). If he had 
not in the past learned the 
meanings of these words, my voice 
would have struck in vain upon his 
ears. The meanings could arise in his 
mind only because in the past he had 
learned to associate thenceforth these 
meanings with these sounds. That is, 
his past experience had built up some- 
where in him — ^in his nervous system, 
in fact — such connections or bonds that 
when a particular sound is heard (e. g., 
my spoken words magnificent address), 
its appropriate meaning arises as a 
thought in his mind. Each such lan- 
guage conAection or bond has to be 
learned, that is, built up by and in 
experience." 

"But not all bonds are built up or 
learned, are they?" 

"No, that is what I was about to say. 
My friend flushed with pleasure (R), 
when I conunended his 
^^ address (S). His being 
l>gi„jg pleased at commendation 

and his flushing in connec- 
tion were not learned; these responses 
are innately joined. Each one of us is 
bom with many such responses already 
joined by strong bonds to their appro- 
priate situations." 

"What is the arrow in S*-^R? Is 
that the bond connecting S and R?" 

"Yes. It is usually better to think 
of the situation (S) as being sized up 
or received by one nerve structure (or 
mechanism), the response (R) as made 
by a second, and the arrow as a third 
nerve structure that carries the stimula- 
tion from the structure (or mechanism) 
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S to the structure (or mechanism) R. 
There are some difficulties in so simple 
a statement, but we shall not go far 
wrong so to take it." 

"Do you mean that this S*-^R holds 
of everything we do? Everything?" 

That is exactly what I mean. All 
conduct of whatever kind is so de- 

AO conduct can sc"*^- ^^ course some 
be described situations are very simple, 
^^^ ^ while others are very com- 
^* ^^ plex. And similarly with 

responses, some are simple, others ex- 
ceedingly complex. The bonds also 
vary. Some are so simple, definite and 
'strong' that as soon as the stimulus 
comes the response follows with almost 
mechanical promptness and certainty. 
You know how it is if onfe is struck 
sharply just above the knee cap, the 
knee flexes in spite of anything we can 
do to prevent it. Other connections or 
bonds are so weak, so little formed, 
that the least little interference will 
prevent the response. If I ask a third 
grade pupil what is 2 x 2, he will say 4 
at once. If I ask 7 x 6, he may tell me 
42, but he is likely not to feel very sure 
of it. If I ask 8 x 13, he is almost sure 
not to know. Now it isn't a question 
of knowing 42 as a number in and of 
itself, it is precisely a question of having 
or not having built a bond that joins 
42 to 7 x 6, so that: thought of 7 x 6 
(S) is followed by 42 (R). The arith- 
metic connections or bonds have to be 
built in order to be available for use. 
I wonder if the word 'learn* doesn't begin 
to take on a more definite meaning?" 

"I see that S »-► R does join up with 
arithmetic and language; but does it 
fit all learning — geography, for example, 
or composition?" 



"Most certainly. If one should ask 
about the capital of North Dakota, 
some will answer at once; others will 
hesitate, making perhaps several guesses; 
some won't know at all. The presence 
or absence of the bond and its strength 
if present tells the tale. So with com- 
position work. One child will leave a 
straight margin to the left of the page, 
another will write as if there were no 
such thing. The difference is the pres- 
ence or absence of the appropriate bond. 
One child will join with and's many 
short sentences. Another will con- 
sciously avoid it. So with morals. One 
boy in a tight place (S) will lie out of 
it (R). Another in the same tight place 
(S) will tell the exact truth unflinch- 
ingly (R). Everywhere it is a question 
of what bonds have or have not been 
built." 

''Now tell us about readiness and 
satisfaction and annoyance. I have 
them fairly clear, but there are still 
some difficulties." 

"And others of us know nothing about 
them as yet." 

"Readiness is easier to see than to 
tell, I like to think of it as connected 
with the d^ree of stimula- 
J^^^^ tion needed at any given 
time to bring about a given 
response, the greater the readiness, the 
less stimulation is needed. Suppose a 
small boy and a heartless experimenter. 
One hot day the boy begs for ice cream, 
boasting recklessly that he can eat six 
helpings. The experimenter dares him 
to do it, saying that he will furnish the 
icecream. The contest is on. Situation: 
a plate of ice cream before a small boy 
on a hot day. Response: the boy falls 
with alacrity upon the cream. Readi- 
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ness is high. The second helping finds, 
if possible, even greater readiness. But 
toward the end of the third plate 
readiness sharply declines. The fourth 
sees readiness reduced to the zero point 
and even below. Readiness then is a 
condition of the neurone measuring the 
degree of its craving for activity.'' 

"That is clear so far, but are there 
not other causes of readiness or un- 
readiness?" 

"Indeed yes. Fatigue, due to extended 
exercise, is a common cause of unreadi- 

CoQditioiis ^^^- C^^ ^^^ above was 

maUngfor different. It was not so 

readiness or much exercise . of jaw or 

unreadiness ^^1^4.^ •.^^^^^ «« :4. «r^« 
palate nerves as it was 

fullness of stomach that reduced below 
zero the readiness for ice cream.) Pre- 
occupation with something else of an 
opposing kind may also bring unreadi- 
ness, as when fear or sorrow cause 
unreadiness for mirth. A most impor- 
tant source of readiness is set, one's 
mental attitude at the time." 

"I wish you would tell us about set. 
I have heard so much about set and 
purpose that I just must straighten 
them out. What is the connection be- 
tween set and purix)se? But first, what 
is the difference between set and readi- 
ness? They seem much alike to me." 

"They are much alike and sometimes 
confused, but I believe we can make a 
"Set*' and ^^^^^ distinction between 
"readiness" the two. Set is broader 
^isaivaiDated than readiness. Readiness 
and reUted j^ j^^^ thought of as be- 
longing to one response bond (possibly 
a compound response bond), while set 
refers to the mind acting more or less 



as a whole (or for our purposes, set 
more precisely belongs to an aggregate 
of bonds that for the time being have 
practical charge of the person or organ- 
ism.)' The term mind-set-to-an-end 
brings out perhaps more clearly what I 
have in mind. The emphasis here is on one 
controlling end which seems to possess 
the mind. The organism is bent or set 
upon attaining this end (typically an 
external end). The practical relations 
between set and readiness are here most 
interesting. A boy gifted in baseball is 
anxious that his team shall win in the 
match next Saturday. We may say 
that he is *set' on winning the match. 
This set reaches out to many allied and 
auxiliary response bonds and makes 
them ready for the part they may 
possibly play in attaining the end in 
view. The boy's ear will be 'wide open* 
tOfchear any useful 'dope' on the game. 
His eye will be 'peeled' to see the curves 
of the opposing pitcher. This effect is 
general, the mind-set-to-an-end in fact 
makes more ready all one's inner re- 
sources (response bonds) that by previ- 
ous inner connection seem pertinent to 
the activity at hand. Nor is' this all. 
Simultaneously with passing on readi- 
ness to pertinent bonds, this set also 
makes unready all those response bonds 
whose action might interfere with at- 
taining the end in view. The same 
thing that made our baseball boy ready 
for the necessary practice during the 
preceding week made him correspond- 
ingly unready for anything that might 
interfere with that practice. Every 
teacher knows that little study is given 
to books just in advance of any engross- 



> There is 8tiU a Blightly different eenae in which the mind set makes one see everything as "roseate* or makes 
one "blue.* 
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ing contest. Some college teachers say 
no serious study is possible till after the 
Thanksgiving games." 

*You have struck something live now. 
But you seem almost to make a think- 
ing being out of mind-set. It entertains 
ends. It seems to know what will help 
and what will hinder action to these 
ends. I don't see what becomes of the 
person — ^his self, I mean." 

*Tour inquiry raises a real difficulty, 
but it is a difficulty rather of language 
than of fact, I believe. 
J-^J-JJ^ Suppose a little girl walk- 
ing by a toy shop. Her 
shoes have been hurting her feet. All 
at once her eyes fall on a fairy vision 
of a doll. Her heart (aggregate . of 
S*-^R bonds capable of forming a 
mind-set) responds at once. She wants 
the doll. A set for possessing the doll 
is in possession of the girl. Shoes ^e 
forgot, by-standers vanish. She and the 
doll for one brief moment make up the 
whole world, but in another moment 
the mother is included: *0 Mother! I 
want her so much. Please get her for 
me.' Then that world enlarges to in- 
clude in succession shopkeeper, price, 
money, possible sources -of money, 
Father, Uncle George. A formal analy- 
sis will perhaps make clear the life 
history and action of this psychological 
set: (i) there must be available for 
stimulation certain end-setting-upS»->R 
bonds (here the doU-apprdpriating re- 
sponse and, likely enough, bonds for 
doll-carri2^es, ice cream, etc.); (ii) 
something (here the chance sight of the 
doll) stimulates one such available 
S»->-R bond; (iii) a response follows, 
wherein an end is set up (here the 
strong wish for the doll) ; (iv) from this 



'set' the spread of 'readiness' through 
previously made connections to allied 
and auxiliary S»->R bonds (here be- 
come 'ready' the bonds for asking 
Father or Uncle George) ; (v) a similar 
and simultaneous spread of unreadiness 
to such other S»->R response bonds 
as might thwart or imnecessarily post- 
pone the doll-appropriating activities 
(the pains from the shoes are forgot); 
(vi) then follows th^^^auxiliary action 
of the most ready of the allied S »-► R 
bonds ('O Mother, please get her for 
me'). Thus instead of using the myster- 
ies of self and thinking to explain what 
has here gone on, we must, I think, 
ultimately explain from the inside and 
along these lines what a self is and how 
thinking proceeds. But that's another 
story." 

"Well, we have to admit that psy- 
chology is not as dead or dry as I said. 
But how are you going to use all this? 
What bearing has it on your laws of 
learning that you began to talk about?" 

"Possibly when we take them up our 

digression will be justified. Suppose we 

begin now? Thomdike 

JiS^^Kiv^ th'-^ ^^jor laws. 

those of Readiness, of Use 
and Disuse (or Exercise), and of Satis- 
faction and Annoyance (or Effect). 
The Law of Readiness follows well 
what we have been discussing: When a 
bond is ready to dct, to act gives satis- 

faction and not to act gives 

R^*dto^^ ^^^^y^^^^' When a bond 
is not ready to act, to be 
forced to act gives annoyance. Think 
what we have been saying about read- 
iness, and see if this law does not sound 
reasonable." 
'Why, yes indeed. That boy and the 
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ice cream — ^as long as the ice-cream- 
eating bonds were ready to act, he got 
satisfaction from his eating. And the 
less ready he became, the less satis- 
faction he got from his eating. I sup- 
pose if he had been compelled to eat 
all six plates, it would have proved very 
annoying. Yes, this law is clear, but I 
have been wondering if it isn't a kind of 
definition of what is meant by satisfaction 
and annoyance. What do you say?" 

"The question is a very interesting 
one. I am inclined to agree with you. 
But probably we had better not go into 
that discussion just now. Fix attention 
on readiness as a state of the neutx>ne 
(or nerve structure) which disposes it 
to action, then this law throws its light 
on the meaning of satisfaction and 
annoyance. Probably our general ex- 
perience has something else to add in any 
particular case. I am inclined to say that 
this law partly defines and partly joins 
things of which we have otherwise inde- 
pendent knowledge. Let us now go to the 
Law of Satisfaction and Annoyance.'' 

*You skipped the Law of Use and 
Disuse. Do you wish to keep the order 
you first gave?" 

"So we did skip it, and I believe it 
is best to take the other first. Before 
taking it up, consider what we are about. 
Some S •"^ R bonds we bring into the 
world with us; others and the great 
majority we acquire after we get here. 
Of the innate bonds some fit our civiliza- 
tion and need to be nfiaintained ; others 
don't fit so well, and need to be changed 
or killed off. Acquiring new bonds or 
changing old ones is what 
Jj^^ we mean by learning. Per- 

haps our commonest work 
is strengthening or weakening bonds." 



"What do you mean by strengthen- 
ing a bond? When is a bond strong and 
when weak?" 

"We strengthen a bond when we 
change the connection between any S 
and its R so that the re- 
JJJ^JJJJ"' sponse (R) wfll more likely 
follow the stimulation (S) 
or will follow more promptly or more 
definitely. Weakening is merely doing 
the contrary; though often people speak 
of weakening a bond when they really 
mean strengthening a substitute bond. 
Of course, pedagogically, this is usually 
the best way of weakening an undesirable 
bond." 

"Can all bonds be changed? Or are 
there some beyond our influence?" 

"There are some bonds practically 
beyond the power of education to mod- 
ify. These we call reflexes. They belong 
especially to certain more mechanical 
actions of the body. Education too has 
limits fixed for it by nature. Of course 
then when we are speaking of learning 
we restrict ourselves to modifiable 
bonds." 

"We are ready now to state the Law 
The uw ^^ Satisfaction and Annoy- 

of satidactioQ ance (or Law of Effect) : A 
and Annoy- modifiable band is strength- 
**^* ened or weakened according 

as satisfaction or annoyance attends its 
exercise.'* 

"When we had this last summer our 
instructor led us to repeat many times: 
'Satisfaction strengthens, annoyance 
weakens.' And then he would have us 
repeat the whole law. So that in the 
end we fixed it strongly in mind. It 
is a great law, all right. I never dreamed 
when I first heard it how much help 
it can give the teacher. But the more 
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I watch my children learning, the more 
I believe that this law is the very 
bottom on which our learning rests 
and upon which we must base our school 
procedure." 

"Let's go on and see how this law 
tells us what to expect in our teaching." 

"I believe I see already how it all is 
going to work out. Mind-set-to-an-end 
is purpose. If the child has a strong 
purpose, this as mind-set pushes him 
on to attain his end. This mind-set 
makes ready his inner resources for at- 



taining the end. When he succeeds, 
these ready neurones and the success 
both mean satisfaction; and satisfaction 
means strengthening the bonds used. 
He learns by doing. His purpose helps 
him learn. It must be so. Mind-set, 
readiness, success, satisfaction, learn- 
ing — they follow just this way. Am 
I not right?" 

''You have certainly caught the clue. 
We'll follow it up next time." 

{To be continued) 



AN EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATION 
nL Reading as Study 

James F. Hosic 

Associate Professor of Education, Teachers CoUege, Columbia University 



At the outset of our experiment, the 
reader will recall, it was agreed that 
we should endeavor to make the train- 
ing in reading bear fruit in all of the 
pupils' use of books. The need of im- 
provement in ability to deal with the 
printed page in history, geography, and 
arithmetic, as well as in literature, was 
remarked by everyone. The problem of 
generalizing habits of study reading and 
of securing intelligent application to 
various kinds of reading tasks was 
clearly recognized and was included in 
the program. 

STARTING THE DRIVE 

In the early weeks of the enterprise 
visits to reading classes and to classes 
in other subjects confirmed the suspi- 
cion of the leaders that the majority of 
the teachers were not making persistent 
efforts to train the pupils in study or 
to make the reading lessons the basis 



of generalized habits capable of being 
adapted to new but similar tasks. The 
question. How will you do this? or the 
equally pertinent question, How did 
you do it? was seldom heard, much 
less a reference to the fact that the 
methods of reading were being learned 
laiigely for the sake of applying them 
in the other studies. 

The teachers were asked to observe 
the methods of the pupils and to begin 
systematic instruction in the art of 
study. Some frankly confessed that 
they themselves had never analyzed 
their study procedures and therefore 
felt unequal to the task of guiding the 
children. To show how inadequate the 
equipment of some of them was I 
will cite the extreme case of the teacher 
of history who had her pupils pass to 
the board in rotation, each writing 
from memory a sentence from the text. 
There was no analysis, no consideration 
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of problems, no selection of items of 
importance, merely the memorizing of 
sentences one after the other as they 
appeared in the book — ^"only this and 
nothing more." 

At the other extreme of course were 
those who knew how. These set the 
pupils to looking for the meanings of 
chapters, sections, and passages as 
wholes. With books open pi class they 
went through the unit of subject matter 
step by step, thinking the writer's 
thoughts after him, discovering his 
purposes, interpreting his suggestions, 
contributing of their own experience, 
debating moot points, and making such 
applications of the ideas as they could. 

THEORY AND THE FOLLOW-UP 

All of the teachers were urged to 
read or reread Professor McMurry's 
How to Study, and in some of the con- 
ferences his principles were discussed 
and illustrated. Attention was called 
also to Mr. Lyman's outline of a pro- 
gram in "Assimilative Reading," baaed 
on Professor McMurry's book, which 
appeared in the School Review for 
October 1920. This outline, although 
written for the Junior High School, 
was seen to include much that should 
be taught earlier. 

Dependence was not placed, how- 
ever, entirely on group conferences and 
professional reading. Both the princi- 
pals and the special supervisor engaged 
in a persistent "follow-up." It was 
doubtless this room-to-room visitation, 
with informal chat, a bit of teaching, 
a suggestive question, and an occasional 
complete lesson which made the theory 
discussed in conference effective in 
actual practice. Without the discussions 



the specific help would have been in 
some instances misinterpreted, but with- 
out the classroom visits the discussions 
would have been too often without 
tangible results at all. 

The kinds of opportunities that pre- 
sented themselves may be illustrated 
by the following. A teacher remarked 
that her history class made very slow 
progress and evidently needed some- 
thing which she had not as yet supplied. 
In an actual recitation it appeared that 
no use had so far been made of the 
author's own analysis of the content. 
The headings had not been either noted 
or challenged. Examination of them 
soon discovered the fact that they were 
not to be trusted. They were sometimes 
inaccurate or even misleading. Why 
have them at all? This question led to 
the discussion of how ideas are organ- 
ized, and set the pupils to writing head- 
ings for themselves and so to dealing 
with questions and problems instead of 
merely with statements of fact. The 
pupils learned, in a word, how to do 
something constructive with the text 
instead of passively accepting its words 
and trying to present them unchanged 
and unassimilated at the hour of recita- 
tion. 

On another occasion in a more ele- 
mentary class the topic for reading was 
Gutenbeiig and the invention of mov- 
able type. The pupils were reading the 
very brief paragraphs of which the 
account was composed one at a time 
and answering questions put by the 
teacher, evidently with a view to get- 
ting the text translated into the pupils* 
own words and so brought surely into 
their comprehension. There was appar- 
ently no large question in the pupils' 
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minds nor any guiding purpose which 
would tend to interpret and organize 
the piece as a whole. 

When the first part was completed, 
the supervisor begged to be allowed to 
set a task for the class. He asked the 
children whether they could do some- 
thing hard. They responded willingly. 
Indeed they could! Very well then, 
would they read the whole of the second 
or concluding part of the lesson and 
be ready to tell what it was about and 
why the writer had a Part I and a 
Part II. This they did, explaining that 
the first section was necessary to relate 
how another had by accident discovered 
that wet blocks would imprint charac- 
ters on paper, while the second was 
devoted to an account of Gutenbei^g's 
practical application of the idea. 

By accident the supervisor happened 
upon the b^inning of this same lesson 
in another room. Here the teacher 
introduced the study by raising the 
question as to who really invented 
printing. She said there might be an 
honest difference of opinion. The lesson 
would contain some facts that they 
might consider. Would the pupils read 
with the idea of deciding to whom the 
credit for this most useful discovery 
really belonged? Needless to say the 
pupils read the whole account without 
interruption and were so eager for the 
fray that they could hardly restrain 
themselves till the discussion should 
begin. It was cleverly directed by the 
teacher, and resulted not only in much 
rereading and clearing up of not-under- 
stood passages together with a definite 
fixing of the main facts in their relations 
in the minds of the children but also 
created some sense of the value of with- 



holding judgment imtil the case has 
been adequately considered, presented 
a method of gathering data and holding 
them in mind, and probably also aroused 
an interest in the main question suf- 
ficient to furnish "drive" for further read- 
ing when the opportunity should offer. 

THE PROBLEM OF FINDING MATERIAL 

These two lessons are excellent ex- 
amples of two widely different con- 
ceptions of the task of teaching children 
to read. The former was obviously 
more formal and mechanical. It was 
also far more superficial and narrow 
in its range of values. The fact that it 
is exceedingly conunon explains in large 
measure why there is general complaint 
that children and even the youth of high 
school and college do not know how to 
study. Their teachers have had a wrong 
or inadequate conception of their job. 

The fault lies in part at the doors 
of the makers of books for school 
children and also in part at the door 
of those who choose the books which 
the children are required to use. Any 
one who will examine a score of school 
books selected at random but repre- 
senting both prescribed, or "regular," 
and supplementary texts will easily 
verify the statement that those who 
write for children seem often to think 
only in separate sentences and fre- 
quently fail to secure a reasonable de- 
gree of unity in their paragraphs or 
perhaps even in the piece as a whole. 
In a word, the writers themselves do 
not adequately consider the organiza- 
tion of their material and hence prove 
the enemy rather than the ally of the 
teacher who would train her pupils in 
connected thinking. 
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Books of a scientific or itiformational 
character appear to be the most objec- 
tionable from the point of view of style 
and organization. This may be due to 
the fact that the story form embodies 
an organization more easily grasped be- 
cause of the concreteness of the events 
of which it is made up. In any case the 
selection of books suitable for training 
in general informational reading — ^not 
the reading of excerpts but the reading 
of whole volumes — is a difficult task. 

WAYS AND means: A READING INDEX 

The English Centers determined to 
make a point of such reading in the 
intermediate grades. The course for 
those grades was separated into two 
parts, first, silent reading of informa- 
tional material, and, second, study, oral 
reading, and dramatic expression of 
literary material, the emphasis being 
divided about equally between the two. 
This set everyone to looking for worth- 
while books and selections, the larger 
wholes preferred. 

In order to enable each seeker to 
contribute to the common fund of 
knowledge of the most valuable material, 
a plan for a Reading Index was devised 
and each teacher was provided with a 
few cards upon which she could con- 
veniently report the results of her 
experience. Ordinary library cards were 
used, printed on the face and back as 
indicated in the sample forms which 
appear below. In order to avoid mak- 
ing the task seem too arduous, only 
ten or twelve cards were given to 
each teacher at first, but many were 
glad to use a larger number when 
they saw the possibilities of the scheme. 
Some were eager to revise. 



SCHOOL 



READING REPERTOIRE (obverse) 

E. M. D. Grade 3 

Title: "Polly Hinder's Apron" 

Author: Madge A. Bingham 



Book: Howe Third Reader 



Page I 



Classification: (a) Form^ Story 



(b) Subject Matter f A dream 



Comment: This piece gives play of fancy and calls 
to the children's minds memories of their own 



dreams, which they are glad to tell. 
information conveyed is negligible. 



The 



Teacher: A- 



B- 



Room: 102 



Key other side (Over) 



KEY (reverse) 

Grading: E « easy M = medium D » difficult 
Classification 

A. Form: i. Prose 2, Poetry 3. Drama 

B. Subject matter: 

1. Adventure 7. Humaneness 

2. Art 8. Humor 

3. Biography 9. Ideals 

4. Child life 10. Nature — out-of-doors 

5. Fancy 11. Patriotism 

6. History 12. Travel — life in other 

lands 
Comment: Reason for teaching 



The filling out of these cards had a 
positive influence on the teacher her- 
self. It brought out forcibly the fact 
that lessons in reading should be care- 
fully selected. They should fit into 
some logical scheme in order that they 
may provide the opportunity for not 
only a varied and well-balanced ex- 
perience in reading but also for acquiring 
a definite body of knowledge. Moreover, 
by means of it each teacher was com- 
pelled to consider what chief purpose 
each piece should serve and was thus 
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placed in the best possible frame of 
mind for preparing to do her part in 
the classroom activity. 

No one will be surprised to learn that 
not a few teachers had never con- 
sciously considered what peculiar values 
a certain piece might afford nor planned 
to present it in the light of unique and 
definite purposes. In such hands truly 
reading may be little more than ready 
recognition of words, not a means to a 
liberal education. 

Since others may be interested in the 
selection of informational reading books 
other than texts made up of miscella- 
neous short selections for the pupils of 
the intermediate grades, a few of the 
titles most often commended are here 
set down. The reader is asked to note 
that the list does not represent a con- 
sensus of opinion arrived at after several 
years of winnowing, but rather a body 
of first impressions. Not all teachers 
had access to collections sufficiently 
varied to permit them to judge the 
value of some of the books named. 
The list may, however, serve to illus- 
trate the nature of our problem and the 
partial solution of it at which we 
arrived. 

MATERIAL FOR INFORMA- 
TIONAL READING 

Grade 4 

Wonders of the Jungle — Ghosh 

A \^t to the Farm — ^Large 

Home Life Around the World — ^Mirick and 

Holmes 
Wilderness Babies — ^Schwartz 
Jack, the Fire Dog — Wesselhoeft 
Grasshopper Green's Garden — ^Schwartz 
Thirty More Famous Stories 
Among the Meadow People 
Stories of Great Americans for Little Americans 



White Patch— Patri 

Little Pioneers— Warren 

Ten Boys on the Road from Long Ago 

Animals at Home — Bartlett 

Lolami, The Cliff Dweller 

Stories of Country Life — Bradish, 

The Sandman — ^Hopkins 

Children of the Arctic — Peary 

The Dutch Twin*— Perkins 

Five Little Strangers — Schwartz 

Four Old Greeks — ^Hale 

Big People and Little People of Other Lands — 

Shaw 
America Firsf— Green 
American History Story Book — Blaisdell 
Child's Book of American History — Blaisdell 
For the Children's Houi— Bailey— Bk. Ill 
Glimpses of Pioneer Life — ^Livingston 
Stories of American Life and Adventure — Eg- 

gleston 
Stories of Illinois — Pratt 
Tales of Long Ago — ^Terry 
Safety First for Little Folks— Waldo 
Early Sea Pepple — Dopp 
Story of Ab — Nida 
Later Cave Men — ^I>opp 
Travelers and Traveling — ^Tappan 

GrafleS 

Great Inventors and their Inventions — Bachman 

Stories of Woods and Fields 

Old Settler Stories 

Wood Folk at School — ^Long 

Krag and Johnny Bear — ^Thompson-Seton 

Colonial Stories 

Children of History 

Kwahu, the Hopi Indian Boy 

A Boy on a Farm — ^Abbott 

Story of Glass — Bassett, etc. 

True Story of Benjamin Franklin — Brooks 

Cave, Mound, and Lake Dwellers — ^Holbrook 

Our Country's Flag — ^Holden 

A Little Brother to the Bear — ^Long 

The Magic Forest — ^White 

Later Cave Men — Dopp 

Heroes of Everyday Life — Coe 

Ten Little Indians— Wade 

Hans Brinker — Dodge 

Children's Classics — ^Stevenson 

Children's Plays — Skinner 

Our Holidays 
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Boys and Girls of Colonial Days — Bailey 
Camp and Trail in Early American History — 

Dickson 
Days and Deeds of One Hundred Years Ago — 

Stone and Fickett 
Indian Child Life — ^Eastman 
The Iron Star — Tme 
Lake Michigan and the French Explorers — 

Morton 
Makers of Our History— Faris 
Real Stories from Our History — Faris 
How We Travel — Chamberlain 
Travels of Birds — Chapman 

Graded 

American Book of Golden Deeds — Baldwin 

Stories of Brave Dogs — Carter 

Makers of Our History — Faris 

Fighting a Fire — ^Hill 

Stories of Animal Life 

Story of Christopher Columbus 

Stories of the Great West — Roosevelt 

Toward the Rising Sun 

Under Sunny Sides 

The Wide World 

Lobo, Rag, and Vixen — ^Thompson-Seton 



Secrets of the Woods — ^Long 

Bird Stories — Burroughs 

Pioneers of the Mississippi Valley— McMurry 

Adrift on an Ice-pan — Grenfell 

Black Beauty — ^Sewell 

American Indiana — ^Starr 

Home Life in All Lands — Morris 

Around the World in the Sloop Spray— Slocum 

Lives and Stories Worth Remembering— Kupfer 

Heart of a Boy — DeAmids 

Heidi — ^Spyri 

Heroes of Every Day Life— Coe 

Lisbeth Longf rock— Poulsson 

Mexican Twins — Perkins 

Nuremberg Stove— LaRamde 

Some Merry Adventures of Robin Hood— Pyle 

Stories of the Spanish Main— Stockman 

Tad and His Fathei— Hullard 

American Hero Stories — ^Tappan 

Lincoln: The Man of the People— Mace 

Stories of Thrift for Youiig Americans 

Material for literary study was much 
more easily found. The difficulty there 
was chiefly one of method — ^but that 
is another story. 



A COURSE OF STUDY IN GEOGRAPHY FOR THE 
FOURTH AND FIFTH GRADES 

Elizabeth Breckinridge 

Principal of the Normal School, Louisville^ Ky, 



An organization somewhat different 
from that of the traditional course of 
study is attempted in this paper. The 
idea or purpose back of the organization 
has been to try to show how the course 
of study may be made to contribute to 
a better understanding among teachers 
of the principles of project-teaching. 
The first step was to decide, as carefully 
as possible, upon the objectives for each 
of these grades — ^the knowledges, skills, 
habits, appreciations and attitudes that 
should be the outcomes of the study. 
The next question was to decide on 



worth-while projects which, when ana- 
lyzed, it is found will give the training 
necessary for the attainment of these 
objectives. 

FOURTH GRADE — ^WORLD GEOGRAPHY 

Grade Objectives: 

1. An acquaintance with the earth as the home 
of many peoples. 

2. Knowledge of the conditions of life in the 
warm, cold, and temperate regions of the 
earth. 

3. A sympathetic attitude toward all peoples 
and all classes in the various regions and 
countries studied. 
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4. Appreciation of the services rendered us by 
the different peoples of the earth. 

5. An understanding of how our work and 
products are of value to the different 
peoples of the earth. 

6. Appreciation of the beauty of the world as 
expressed by its plant life, its mountains, 
oceans, streams, etc. 

7. Knowledge of the necessary place geography. 

8. Formation of proper habits of study, which 
includes an intelligent use of the globe and 
maps. 

From the study of local history and 
geography in the third grade the children 
have gained an idea of the sources of the 
home food supply, of means of travel and 
transportation, of topographical fea- 
tures, and of some of the conditions 
which have controlled the growth of 
Louisville. An attempt is made in the 
fourth grade to organize these experi- 
ences of the children and develop the 
idea of the earth as the home of peoples 
who, on accoimt of their environment, 
have different occupations and different 
modes of living. 

The "children's projects or activities" 
indicated below are suggestive only of 
the types of responses that may be 
expected of children as a result of a 
certain approach to the subject. A 
different approach might bring different 
responses. "The one essential of any 
project is that the person or persons 
engaged must be working wholeheart- 
edly in an undertaking for which there 
has been purposeful planning." It is 
also well to remember that the desired 
outcomes in terms of knowledges, skills, 
attitudes, etc., should be kept in mind by 
the teacher from the first step to the last. 

The Children's Activities or Projects 

I. The children tell of the places they have 
seen or read about and show any pictures they 



have of these places. Familiar places are located 
on the globe. The question is asked, 'Where are 
we?" Louisville is located, and the direction and 
distance from the places visited are noted. .The 
children recall the people that they have known 
who have traveled around the earth. "How long 
did it take them?" "How did they go?" "Where 
did they stop?" are some of the questions asked 
by the children. The more significant ones that 
cannot be answered at once serve as projects to 
be worked out and reported upon later. The 
children collect railway and steamship guides to 
aid them in the solution of their questions. All 
routes are traced upon the globe and upon maps. 
To substitute "geography" for "literature" in Dr. 
Aydelotte's recent statement, geography "has 
meaning for a student only so far as the student 
has questions in his mind." 

n. One approach may be to have children 
trace to region of production some article of com- 
mon use. This is in answer to their question, 
"Where does it come from?" They study pictures 
of the region — lantern slides and moving pictures, 
if possible — and museum material. If the situa- 
tion is such as to encourage children to ask ques- 
tions, they'll not be slow about asking them. 
They'll want to know how the people build their 
houses, why they do not build them of wood; 
what they eat; how they keep warm; what they 
do to make a living; how they travel; how many 
people live in this region; what they send us; 
what they get from us; how they get the furs, etc. ; 
in fact, their questions will include every topic 
usually studied under "surface," "climate," 
"drainage," etc., found in many of our courses of 
study to-day. With this difference, that here the 
desired knowledges, skills, habits, etc., are gotten 
in response to a felt need expressed by the children 
in their questions instead of being imposed upon 
them by an outside authority. In working out the 
answers to their questions the children should 
have access to all the books and illustrative 
material, pictures, museum exhibits, etc., avail- 
able. They will probably want to reproduce on 
the sand table or dramatize certain phases of the 
life in this region. To help answer some of their 
questions concerning the surface features of the 
distant region a study is made of the surface 
features in the home environment that bear a 
resemblance to those in the distant region. 
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IIL The study may again be introduced by 
pictures, or by the idea of trade or exchange of 
products. Children may go to a market and note 
foods not grown at home, or they may trace to 
region of production some articles of clothing, 
e. g., rubber. Whatever may be the approach the 
teacher should so plan the situation that the 
pupils will feel a real whole-hearted desire to 
know more about this region and that they will 
express this desire in such questions as, 'Where 
do the foods come from?" "How were they 
brought here?" "How were they raised?" "Why 
do not these foods grow here?" "What does rubber 
come from?" etc. 

IV. For method of procedure see suggestions 
above. 

Thb Knowledges, Habits, Skills, Appre- 
ciations AND Attitudes Involved 

I. Acquaintance with the globe as the symbol 
of the earth. 

A, An understanding of the fact that we live 
on a round earth ; that an idea of its size may be 
gotten by the time required to travel around it; 
that its surface is divided into masses of land and 
bodies of water, called continents and oceans. 
History: A knowledge of the stories of Columbus, 
Ms^lan and Drake. Modem means of travel as 
compared with those of the early explorers. 

B, Habit of relating geographical facts to the 
globe and maps. 

II. Knowledge of the cold regions of the earth. 

A, Knowledge of the people and their occupa- 
tions. 

1. Homes: Winter house; material used; 
why this material, necessary for its being round 
or dome-shaped; summer house; compared with 
our tent life; how made. 

2. Food: How obtained, weapons used. 

3. Clothing: How skins are secured, how pre- 
pared, etc. 

4. Transportation and communication: how 
sledges are made, how drawn, etc. 

5. Trade or exchange: the products imported 
and exported. 

6. Extent and centers of population. 

B, An understanding of how the life of the 
region is influenced by geographical location. 

C, Appreciation of the efforts of the people to 



overcome the handicaps of physical environment. 
Z>. Knowledge of the more important types 
of plant and animal life. 

E, Appreciation of the dependence of the 
different regions of the earth upon each other. 

F, Effective habits of study, including ability 
to collect and organize data in answer to a ques- 
tion and the intelligent use of maps, globe, 
pictures, and other illustrative materials. 

G, Knowledge of the essentials of place geog- 
raphy. • 

H, Skill in making graphs; making product 
maps; coloring outline maps to illustrate location 
of products or some other phase of the work; 
collecting pictures and other illustrative material. 

HI. Knowledge of hot regions of the earth. 

The knowledges, habits, skills and attitudes 
desired as outcomes of this study are similar to 
those outlined above. The experiences that the 
children will have in trying to answer ikeir awn 
questions about the region will enable them to 
attain the desired objectives in terms of knowl- 
edge, habits, etc. 

IV. Knowledge of life in temperate region. ' 

The details of this study will be 
worked out later. It is recommended 
that strikingly different types, e. g., the 
hot and the cold regions, be selected for 
the first study of the year. 

The study of "World Geography" 
affords abundant opportunity for the 
children, through their reading, to enter 
vicariously into the life of the various 
regions of the earth. As Dr. Bobbitt 
urges: "The geographical readings 
should be such as to permit our children 
imaginatively to . travel through the 
various cities and countries and regions 
of the earth, . . . and through this 
reading experience they will acquire 
knowledge and appreciation of the 
world such as can never be obtained from 
the most perfect memorization of the 
facts supplied in our textbook geog- 
raphies." ^ 



> Bobbitt, Franklin, The Curriculum, 
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FIFTH GRADE — STUDY OF NORTH AMERICA 
WITH EMPHASIS ON THE UNITED STATES 

"Emphasis may now be placed upon 
questions which lead to a more intensive 
study of the geographical controls of 
activities, and consequently to more 
restricted parts of the earth's surface. 
... In the study also of each impor- 
tant industrial material produced in the 
United States, there are included ques- 
tions of exports, imports, and foreign 
trade routes and relationships, so that 
contact is relatively constant with the 
world as a whole." ^ 

Grade Objectives: 

1. Knowledge of the large relief features of 
North America and of the facts concerning 
the distribution of industries and vegeta- 
tion. 

2. Knowledge of the more important indus- 
tries of the United States. 

3. An understanding of the dependence of an 
industry upon geographic environment. 

4. Knowledge of the processes used in some of 
the more important industries. 

5. Appreciation of the interdependence of 
different sections of a country and of differ- 
ent countries. 

6. Appreciation of the dignity of labor. 

7. Understanding of the reasons for growth of 
certain cities. 

8. Knowledge of the essentials of place geog- 
raphy. 

9. Effective study habits, including the 
ability to use illustrative material, reference 
books, maps, globe, charts, etc., intelli- 
gently. 

Thb Children's Activities or Projects 

I. Study may be introduced by some current 
event or by a succession of pictures of significant 
regions, or the children may tell of the places in 
North America that they have seen or read about. 
The class discussion and the pictures should 
suggest many problems to the children, e. g.. 



*Why has North America so many kinds of 
places and so many kinds of workers?" If given 
an opportunity to find the answers to their own 
questions they will consult textbooks, reference 
books, pictures, maps, the globe, newspapers, 
magazines, etc. The teacher will need to see 
that all of the materials needed for solutions of 
the problems are available for the children. The 
teacher will also need to see that the children so 
interpret the material that it will show its bearing 
on the solution of the problem. In other words, 
with every step the children should keep the goal 
in mind, namdy, the answer to their question. 

II. i4. The children may recall their experi- 
ences on the farm at some previous time, or their 
school excursions to the country. Class discus- 
sions together with a visit to a flour mill, tobacco 
factory or some local industry will serve as a 
stimulus to them to ask many worth-while 
questions. As indicated above, they should be 
given the opportunity to answer their questions. 
This will afford training in the best habits of 
study. The teacher should see that the necessary 
materials, books, charts, maps, pictures, etc., 
for the solution of the problems are available. 

B. The following brief account of the work of 
a fifth grade dass will indicate one method of 
procedure. The children were given the oppor- 
tunity to tell what they would like to know about 
lumbering. Some wanted to know one thing, 
some another. When they were asked how they 
would set to work to find the answer^ to their 
questions, they replied, *Go tb the library." 
"Consult books in the room cabinet." "Hunt for 
pictures in the magazines." "Talk to people 
who know." After several days of reading and 
collecting pictures the class was brought to- 
gether for an informal discussion. The children on 
this occasion had many questions to ask; some 
were suggested by the pictures found but not 
understood, others arose from reading not yet 
completed. These questions served as a motive 
for further study. 

One afternoon the entire class with their 
teacher went to the woods "to play lumbermen." 
On this trip the children had opportunity to 
observe some of the native trees of Kentucky, 
how trees prevent washing of soil on a hillside, 
how quickly fire spreads in a forest and how 



» Bonser, Frederick Gordon, The Elementary School Curriculum. 
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difHcult it is to put it out. (They had concrete 
experience with their camp fire.) Many children 
brought back twigs and branches to use in their 
sand table work. One boy, who was working on 
transportation, hunted all aftemogn for branches 
suitable for making a corduroy road. 

The study closed with the children's planning, 
writing and giving quite an ambitious ^hree act 
play, of five scenes, entitled, ''Christmas in a 
Lumber Camp." 

The knowledges, habits of study, appreciations, 
in fact, all of the outcomes desired for this study 
were gotten by thesis children and no one would 
doubt their "wholehearted activity" throughout. 

The Knowledges, Habits, Skills, Appre- 
ciations, AND Attitudes Involved 

I. Position of North America. 

A, Account for importance among the con- 
tinents. 

1. How have location and size contributed to 
the importance of North America? 

a. Advant2^;e8 of position with respect to sur- 
rounding bodies of water, being in three heat 
belts? 

2. How has coast line influenced the de- 
velopment of North America? 

a. Extent of coast line, opportunities for 
trade. • 

3. How have the surface features contrib- 
uted to the growth of North America? 

a. Value of the plains to man. 

5. Value of the mountains to man in produc- 
tion of lumber, mineral resources, etc. Effect 
of north and south trend of mountains. 

B, Ability to use reference books, maps, 
charts, etc., intelligently. 

C, Knowledge of location of important places. 

D, Effective habits of study. 

E, Appreciation of the natural beauty of our 
country. 

II. Leading industries of the United States. 
A. Agriculture. 

1. Chief crops raised in Kentucky. 

2. How Kentucky ranks as a wheat growing 
state; as a com state; as a tobacco state, etc. 

3. The industries in Louisville that are de- 
pendent upon agriculture. 

4. Do we in Kentucky need all of our 
agriculture products; if not, what do we do with 
the surplus? 



5. The dependence of the people in Ken- 
tucky upon other sections of the United States 
for food. 

6. Location of the great wheat sections 
of the United States; of the great com section; 
cotton section, sugar section, rice section, etc.; 
and the more important geographic reasons for 
their production. 

7. The value of our agricultural products to us 
and to the peoples of other countries. 

B, Lumbering. 

(The following outline is taken in part from 
the course of study of the Elementary School, 
University of Chicago. I have seen it, however, 
in more detail than indicated here, worked out in 
our own school with excellent results.) 

1. The uses of lumber. 

2. The native trees of Kentucky. 

3. The location and extent of the forest land 
in Kentucky. 

4. The value of the Kentucky forests as a 
source of fuel and lumber; as a means of protec- 
tion against floods; as an element of beauty. 

5. Important industries in Louisville de- 
pendent upon lumbering. 

6. How the Kentucky trees are gotten to the 
mills. 

7. The more important processes in the manu- 
facture of lumber. 

8. Location and distinguishing characteris- 
tics of the forest regions of the United States. 

9. National forests — ^number, how secured, 
value to the country, 

10. Extent of forest land to-day as compared 
with forested area when early settlers came to 
America. 

11. Enemies of the forests. 

12. Methods of lumbering in southern for- 
ests; in northern forests. 

13. Location 6i important shipping centers for 
lumber. 

The method used in teaching other 
industries is similar to that used in the 
case of agriculture and lumbering. Care 
should be taken that the children do not 
get the idea that only one product is pro- 
duced in a section. Some current event 
may help to decide the order in which the 
industries are studied. 
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After the United States, problems 
relating to Canada, Mexico, Central 
America, Panama and our island posses- 
sions are studied. As Dr. Bonser ex- 
presses, it, "Each is approached through 
some tie of vital relationship to us in 
meeting some need. The survey of the 
important questions of geographic con- 
trol, in determining the activities and 
conditions of its peoples, is relatively 
brief for each region, but, after so much 
detailed study of particular occupations 
and of our own country, the essential 
elements are obtained with relative 



ease. 



"1 
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MOTIVATING THE OUTSIDE ACTIVITIES OF A 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Matie p. Baber 
English Teacher, Endow Junior High School, Huntington, W, Va. 



The opportunity of making one-third 
of the waking hours of one-fourth of our 
population either the happiest or the 
most miserable period of their lives lies 
in the hands of a very few people, those 
of the Junior High School teachers in 
this newly established division of our 



educational system. Also the problem 
of making the slowly awakening adoles- 
cent youth look forward with joy to from 
eight to ten years more of active, inves- 
tigating, growing and developing school 
and college life, or to make of him a 
helpless driven creature, disliking his 
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environment and counting the days 
when he may get away to develop and 
live his life without the restrictions and 
carping criticisms imposed upon him by 
one of his fellows whose only claim to 
authority is that of a few more years of 
existence and a little greater book 
knowledge, lies in the hands of the few 
fortunate people who have the destiny 
of the adolescent youth of our land in 
the making. 

Recognizing the restless, changing 
period in our youth at this time, the 
faculty of the Enslow Junior High 
School, Huntington, W. Va., have at- 
tacked the problem of so motivating the 
outside activities of our school as to 
develop the social side of their school life 
to meet the need of the boys and girls of 
every class of society. This we consider 
our democratic duty to our community. 

We have in this school children from 
all classes of society, from the children 
of the highest officials of our state, to the 
son and daughter of the poor widow who 
works with her bare hands at the most 
menial labor to keep her children in 
school. Could you tell in the classroom 
or social activities the difference be- 
tween these two? Not at all. You may 
see them side by side in the receiving 
line at the Alumni party (not reception), 
or the widow's son may be contributing 
a solo for the entertainment of the 
visitors while the son of wealthy parents 
may be dipping ice cream behind the 
scenes. Social distinctions and personal 
affairs are all swept away in the one 
effort to contribute to the enjoyment of 
the group. How do we bring it about? 
Simple enough. The teacher is an ex- 
ample of living democracy before and 
with the children. 



At the beginning of the school year 
the seventh, eighth and ninth grades are 
organized and officers elected, consisting 
of president, vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer. All tiie activities of these 
classes must be decided upon by the in- 
dividual classes. The home-room teach- 
ers of these classes are present at these 
meetings, though only in an advisory 
capacity. A period or two in the English 
department is given to the instruction of 
the usages of parliamentary law and the 
president insists upon a strict observance 
of the simpler forms. By the time these 
boys and girls finish the ninth grade 
they can and do conduct a public meet- 
ing in a correct and self-possessed man- 
ner which would put to shame the aver- 
age man or woman of affairs. 

After an activity has been voted upon, 
a committee is appointed to take the 
matter before the "Board of Control," 
which consists of the principal, vice- 
principal, two members of the faculty, 
and one member from each of the three 
classes. Here the activity is permitted 
or prohibited as the judgment of the 
body decides. Refusals rarely occur, 
since this is a well-known check upon 
thoughtless or unreasonable requests. 

The seventh and eighth grades are 
permitted one party and one picnic each 
per year. The teachers enter into these 
activities with the same enthusiasm as 
the children, and they would be missed 
from the fun as much as the most popu- 
lar member of the class. But since the 
ninth year will in all probability be the 
last school year for a small per cent of 
our boys and girls, they are permitted 
more class activities because we wish to 
acquaint them as far as possible with 
the social observances which will make 
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them at home in any sensible environ- 
ment. Their first party occurs on or 
near Hallowe'en or Thanksgiving, and 
every one is requested to be ready to con- 
tribute something for the entertainment 
of the whole group. Committees on 
plans and arrangements are appointed 
with a teacher as a member (not a 
chairman) of each conmiittee. Special 
invitations are sent to the teachers of 
the other classes and they are considered 
as special guests. By this time the home- 
room teachers have discovered who are 
the leaders and who the retiring back- 
ward people in the class, and a quiet 
word is spoken in the ears of the leaders 
that they see that certain people have 
good times. They do not fail us and 'Vail 
flowers" are unknown at our parties. 

During the winter months an Alunuii 
party is held in order to still the clamor 
of former students for an opportunity 
to return, and to give our ninth grade 
boys and girls an opportunity to play 
host to a group of people some of whom 
they have never seen. No young matron 
who is entertaining in her own home for 
the first time could be more anxious to 
please than are these young people who 
for the first time undertake a real social 
responsibility. While this affair is never 
allowed to become a formal one, activi- 
ties are chosen with special regard to 
the older people rather than in accord- 
ance with their own personal inclina- 
tion. Invitations are sent to all former 
teachers and principals and in the words 
of one of the latter, "Formality is thrown 
to the winds when we enter Enslow 
Auditorium, and we are all young 
again." 

The final party during the last month 
of school, to which parents are fre- 



quently invited, is filled with anticipa- 
tion of life at senior high school, tem- 
pered with regret at leaving the scene of 
three years of happiness and growth. A 
picnic and "hike" are also enjoyed during 
the last month of school. 

Special friendships between the boys 
and girls, while not unduly encouraged, 
are met with a sympathetic under- 
standing on the part of the teacher. 
They know that wholesome companion- 
ship meets with the approval of the 
teachers, who can usually put an end to 
any sentimentality by a few sensible 
sympathetic words, or at least prevent 
its doing any special harm. Parents are 
encouraged to open their homes to the 
friends of the boys and girls and secure 
their confidence at this critical period. 

So much for the purely social activi- 
ties. Our public entertainments are an- 
other feature which we have worked out 
for the purpose of giving our students a 
sense of self-confidence and power when 
in contact with the public, either singly 
or in groups. At the beginning of the 
school year plans are made by the 
faculty for special public entertainments. 
These usually consist of a "Minstrel" put 
on by the general talent of the school, 
"the public-speaking plays," put on by 
that department, which is a story in 
itself, and an "Operetta" put on by the 
music department, which is the big 
event of the year. In the minstrels some 
of our most overgrown awkward boys 
have developed behind their black faces 
a self-possession and ability which has 
enabled them to take leading parts in 
other activities. 

The interlocutor in one of our min- 
strels developed such dramatic and 
musical talent that he was later chosen 
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as a leading character in a public-speak- 
ing play and as the hero in the Operetta 
which was given that year. That boy, 
who came from one of the himiblest 
homes, was chosen for the leading r61e 
in a play and musical given at the senior 
high school last year, and he says that it 
was the encouragement and incentive 
given him in his three years at the 
Junior High School that has determined 
him to complete a college course, though 
he must work his way inch by inch in 
order to do it. These entertainments 
interfere in no way with the r^^ar 
routine of the school work with the ex- 
ception of one half day which is given for 
dress rehearsal for the "Operetta," which 
is allowed that the children may not be 
overtired from the three full house per- 
formances, a matinee and two evening 
performances. The work for all these 
affairs is motivated. The music depart- 
ment has a problem which makes music 
a joy, and an incentive and purpose in 
working out notes and exercises. The 
Public Speaking and English depart- 
ments are responsible for the dramatics, 
the Home Economics department sees 
to the costumes, the Manual Arts attend 
to the stage setting, the Art department 
looks after the posters and advertising, 
and the Commercial department attends 
to the ticket sales and to the business 
end of the project. Aside from the ini- 
tiative power and ability developed in 
the boys and girls, the school has made 
$1,500 in the past three years with these 
school activities, the public has enjoyed 
wholesome and instructive entertain- 
ments, the school has secured a piano, 
victrola, a library of several hundred 
volimies, besides several other pieces of 
smaller equipment, and a sympathy and 



understanding has grown up between the 
teachers and students that could have 
been secured in no other way. 

But after all perhaps the weekly as- 
sembly has been the best means of giv- 
ing every boy and girl a chance to 
discover his latent powers and an op- 
portunity to express them. At the ban- 
ning of the year each teacher is assigned 
a certain date for which she is to be 
responsible for the assembly program. 
The teacher usually selects a subject, 
project or unit around which the pro- 
gram is built. An effort is made to use 
different children each time, so that all 
may have a chance to appear at some 
time during the semester. 

Some of the projects worked out last 
year were a review of the 'Women's 
Movement in America," which was 
given just after the national election. A 
number of girls impersonated the lead- 
ing American women from colonial 
times to the present, giving in the first 
person the things which they had 
achieved for their country as a proof of 
their fitness for the new duties of citizen- 
ship. Another teacher worked out con- 
tributions which the negro race had 
made to America. The lives of Booker 
T. Washington and the poet Dunbar 
were reviewed, a number of negro folk 
songs sung by the glee club, and some 
victrola numbers of famous negro quar- 
tets were given. For "good English" 
week an English teacher worked out a 
"good English" program in which every 
child either from the floor or from the 
platform had a part. This program gave 
a great impetus to the movement for 
better speech. These assemblies were 
grasped by the teachers as an oppor- 
tunity to work out special classroom 
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problems which had apparently been 
unsolvable. One English teacher who 
had a homogeneous group of border line 
children was in despair for a problem to 
interest them and secure a maximum of 
effort. She hit upon the device of a 
simple dramatization for assembly, and 
found undreamed-of ability when the 
children really awoke to effort. 

Every department is willing to assist 
in the simple preparations for these as- 
semblies, the public speaking and music 
departments largely motivating their 
work through them. These programs 
were not allowed to interfere with regu- 
lar class work, and children were placed 
largely upon their own responsibility 
and healthful rivalry was engendered 
among the groups for the success of their 
particular problem. These assemblies 
were held at 8:30 in the morning, but 
there were never less than eight to fif- 
teen interested parents and visitors, 
some of whom remarked that they had 
paid fifty cents for an entertainment 



neither so entertaining nor so instructive. 

We do not claim that all the credit for 
the improved conditions in our schools 
has been due to the motivating of these 
activities, but we do claim that they 
have been a means of self-expression 
which had led some of our adolescent 
boys to say that they were always glad to 
see Monday morning come, and to cause 
90% of our ninth grade students to 
enroll for Senior High School when 
formerly 10% was the maximum to be 
expected. 

Does this take extra time and thought 
on the part of the teacher? It most cer- 
tainly does, but we are amply repaid by 
the knowledge that we have contributed 
something toward the making of better 
Americans, and by the lasting gratitude 
and friendships we have from the young 
men and women who are, we hope, bet- 
ter, stronger and happier because of 
helping hands and sympathetic counsel 
and comradeship at the most critical 
period of their lives. 



FILMED GEOMETRY 

Chaiu.ES H. Sampson 

Hunlington School, Boston, Mass. 



Can geometry be taught by means of 
the moving-picture film? I know of 
nobody who claims that such a subject 
as this can be absorbed visually. I do 
not myself claim that such a thing can 
be done. I say and wish to emphasize 
the statement that the combination of 
a good textbook and a good teacher 
can not be duplicated. But I do claim 
that there is a place for the educational 
film in the classroom. 

I suppose geometry is about the last 
subject that one could expect to film. 
Whether it can be done successfully or 



not is for others to judge. I have tried 
to do it and think that I have succeeded. 
In any case, two thousand feet of visual- 
ized geometry is an interesting educa- 
tional treat to watch. The future will 
demonstrate the permanent value of it. 
Definitions, construction problems, 
and the various mathematical computa- 
tions can be very well illustrated on the 
screen. These things are, after all, the 
most important factors to consider when 
one is thinking of practical values. 
Applied geometry does not require the 
demonstration of proofs. 
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This statement tends to create the 
impression that a film such as this is 
to be used only in the applied mathe- 
matics class; such, however, is not the 
case. There is, of course, a real oppor- 
tunity to use it there, but the field is 
lai^er than this. Boi^s and girls in the 
grammar grades are more interested in 
the future than they themselves realize. 
It would be difficult to convince them 
by any reasonable amount of talking 
that the future subject of geometry was 
worthy of serious consideration. If the 
dormant interest in geometry can be 
aroused and if a geometrical moving 
picture can be made the agent to arouse 
that interest there is an object in having 
moving pictures in the classroom. 

Some of the educators of the "old 
school" are inclined to assume, appar- 
ently without thought, that the modem 
teacher who believes in visual instruc- 
tion is doing all that he or she can to 
produce a visual-minded generation of 
students. No thinking teacher has such 
a thought in mind. I am sure that most 
of us realize that the path of the present- 
day student is already too abundantly 
strewn with roses. Most of us are doing 
what we can to make the way harder. 



not by putting obstacles in the path 
but by making the traveller do his own 
travelling. The educational film is not 
so much a teacher as an "interest- 
producer.'* It aids the teaching of the 
subject by injecting that element of 
interest which so many subjects lack. 

Certainly there is no more difficult 
student to interest than those found in 
the evening schools. This is no fault 
of the student but rather the result of 
an existing condition. It is not easy to 
attend class after a day of hard work; 
it is difficult for one to keep awake to 
the values in the lesson. This last 
statement may be accepted literally. 
If the educational film can arouse and 
maintain interest in an evening class it 
has a place there. Interest promotes 
attendance and helps accomplish the 
desired end. 

I do not hope to see moving pictures 
supplant the textbook in our schools. 
I do hope, however, that more attention 
will be devoted to visual instruction in 
the future than in the past. We begin 
to learn as children because of what we 
see. Is there any reason why the visual 
method of learning should be neglected 
as we grow older? I think not. 



THE CLEARING HOUSE 



A NEWSPAPER IN THE PRIMARY 

SCHOOL 

Project: The writing and publishing of a 

newspaper by the 3A Class of 

Lee School, Cleveland Heights, O. 

I. How the Project was Initiated. 

I. Primary Supervisor told 3A 

teacher about a "Newspaper 



Project" that had been worked 
out in the Primary School on 
Adelbert Road. 

2. Teacher visited Primary School, 
saw newspaper and discussed 
Primary School project with the 
3A class at Lee School. 

3. 3A Class became interested in the 
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"Newspaper Project" and de- 
cided, — 

(a) That they would like to pub- 
lish a newspaper of their own. 
(jb) That they would like to ex- 
change newspapers with the 
children in the Primary 
School. 

1 1 . Specific Purpose. 

1. To write a newspaper that would 
meet the requirements of a good 
newspaper and would satisfy the 
demands of its "subscribers." 

2. To publish the newspaper so that 
it would be possible for each 
child to have his own copy and 
so that copies would be avail- 
able for friends and parents who 
were interested in the children's 
project. 

in. Planning the Paper. 

What constitutes suitable ma- 
terial for a school paper? 

1. News items. 

(a) Daily observations in 
connection with various 
school activities. 

(b) School news. 

(c) News of the day. 

2. Personals. 

3. Material for a "funny page." 
(a) Jokes. 

(ft) Riddles. 

(c) Funny stories. 

4. Stories, letters, poems, and 
jingles written in connection 
with any of the social studies 
of the school. 

5. Reports by teacher relative to 
pupils' progress, e. g., 

(a) List of children having 
100% Attendance Rec- 
ord for current month. 

(b) List of pupils having ex- 
ceptionally good judg- 
ment. 



(c) Honorable mention for 
work in oral English. 

(i) Excellent work in Silent 
Reading. 

(e) Class rank in arithmetic. 

(f) Exceptionally good work 
in spelling. 

6. Advertisements secured by 
pupils. 

IV. Execution. 

1. Preliminary step to work up en- 
thusiasm, to establish standards, 
and to give weaker members of 
the group proper idea of pro- 
cedure. 

(a) Children give items for 
contribution to newspaper, 
orally, using third person, 
when possible to do so; e. g., 
Jane Lewis reports: — 

Some time ago, Jane Lewis 
and her father and mother 
and little brother went to the 
HoUenden Hotel for dinner. 
Jane heard her father say to 
the waiter, "Jane and Bill." 
She wondered what he 
meant. 

At the end of the dinner, 
the waiter came in with a 
big "Baked Alaska" with 
"Jane and Bill" written in 
chocolate. Do you know 
what a Baked Alaska is? It 
is a brick of ice cream with 
whipped cream over it. They 
had a very happy time. 

2. Class criticisms of oral contribu- 
tion. 

(a) Was item an interesting one? 
(ft) Does it represent child's best 

effort? 
*(c) Its good points; its weak 

points. 
((/) Suggestions for improving 

contribution. 
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3. Writing news items. 

4. Reading niews items. 

5. Class criticisms with view to ac- 
cepting or rejecting items. 

6. Differences of opinion as to de- 
sirability and advisability of 
publishing certain items sub- 
mitted led to election of an Edi- 
torial Staff, who with teacher 
pass upon fitness for publication 
of items in question and offer 
suggestions to improve contribu- 
tions. 

(a) Effort made to have con- 
tribution from every child in 
every issue of the newspaper. 

(ft) Child's best effort accepted 
whether or not his contribu- 
tion measures up to stand- 
ard of other members of the 
group. 

V. Selection of Name for Paper. 

1. Names suggested. 

2. Discussion as to suitability from 

standpoint of content. 

3. Adoption of name, "Breezy Bits 

from Portable Four." 

VL Plans for Publishing Paper. 

1. Inquiries made as to cost of 
printing paper. Price found to 
be prohibitive. 

2. Services of stenographer secured 
to make stencils. 

3. Copies of paper made by teacher 
on mimeograph, using steucils. 

VH. Business Arrangements. 

I. Discussion of price to be charged 

for newspaper. 

(a) Three cents suggested inas- 
much as that was price 
charged for Cleveland Press 
and Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

(6) Suggestion made that writing 
and publishing of "Breezy 
Bits" involved much work 



by many people and that it 
was worth five cents. 
(c).Vote taken. Price fixed at 
five cents. 
2. Election of two Business Man- 
agers, whose duties are 
(a) To sell papers. 
(6) To make change and keep 

account of money, 
(c) To attend to any corre- 
spondence arising in con- 
nection with the newspaper. 

VHL "Interests and Activities" in con- 
nection with and growing out of 
project. 

1. Furnishes means of motivation 
for various school activities be- 
cause of opportunity given to 
report in their newspaper all in- 
teresting experiences in connec- 
tion with these activities. 

2. Stimulates outside reading. Chil- 
dren read newspapers and maga- 
zines to see just what kind of 
material can be supplied to im- 
prove their paper. 

3. Demand for good oral reading 
when written contributions are 
presented to group for criticism. 

4. Provides training in both oral and 
written English through oppor- 
tunity given children to talk and 
write on subjects about which 
they really know something and 
in which they are vitally inter- 
ested. 

5. Need for letter writing. 

(a) Thank-you letters to friends 
and parents who helped to 
make the project a success. 

(6) Letters to arrange for ex- 
change of newspapers with 
Primary School to whom 
they were indebted for the 
newspaper idea. 

(c) Letters acknowledging re- 
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ceipt of Primary School 
paper and expressing appre- 
ciation of it. • 

6. Outlet provided for written work 
in connection with other projects 
being carried on during the cur- 
rent month, e. g., 

(a) Children made Lincoln books 
in February. Lincoln jingles 
appeared in February news- 
paper. 

(b) History work in March cen- 
tered around the "Settle- 
ment of Marietta." 

The March newspaper 
contained the account of the 
journey to the Ohio country. 

(c) Pioneer life in Marietta 
formed the basis of the His- 
tory work in April. Imagi- 
nary letters from the early 
settlers of Marietta to their 
friends in the east appeared 
in the April issue. 

7. Need for technical work in Eng- 
lish and spelling felt in order that 
this work might appear in proper 
form in accordance with the re- 
quirements of a good paper. 

IX. Feelings, Attitudes, and New View 
Points Developed. 

1. Co-operation. 

All working together for a 
conunon purpose. 

2. Responsibility. 

The best effort of every mem- 
ber of the group required to make 
the paper a success and to make 
each issue better than the last. 

3. Good judgment. 

(a) In selection of material for 
contribution. 

(b) In criticism of contributions 
of other members of the 
group. 



4. Service. 

Through the newspaper the 
children attempt to pass on to 
others some of the things from 
which they derived pleasure dur- 
ing the month. 

5. The newspaper makes a con- 
necting link between the school 
and the home and strengthens 
the bond between the two. 

6. Gives the teacher a very effective 
way of getting certain needs 
and certain ideas "across" to the 
parents. 

7. Gives the parent an opportunity 
to compare his child's efforts 
with the work of other children 
in his group. Reveak individual 
needs. Parent becomes con- 
scious of child's strong points 
and of his weak points, and works 
with teacher to overcome diffi- 
culties. 

BREEZY BITS FROM PORTABLE 

FOUR 

(Excerpts from the paper) 

Our slogan: Just the best that you can do. 
Is the service asked of you. 

REPORT ON TARDINESS BY ALEXANDER GINN 

April 21. There has been no tardiness in 
Portable Four so far in April. If 
Donald Bowes helps we think 
we will have a good record. 

April -22. Donald Bowes was late twice 
today. 

A LETTER OF THANKS 

The children in Portable Four gave Mr. 
McLane a copy of their March newspaper. 
The same day that he received his news- 
paper, he wrote the children a letter of 
thanks. They enjoyed his letter very much. 

OUR HEALTH CHART 

We have a Health Chart, We have pic- 
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tures of Health Chores on the sides of the 
chart. The names of all the children are on 
the chart. When we do all the Health 
Chores for a week, Miss Kingsborough 
puts a flag after our names. Some of the 
children have flags after their names. How 
would you like to have a flag after your 
name? I would like to have a flag after 
my name because I am a good American 
and the good American tries to gain and 
keep perfect health. — RtUhbelle Stone 

THE PARROT 

On Friday, April 8, Miss Hughes came 
into Portable Four and brought a parrot. 
The parrot was very funny. It whistled and 
it said, hello and no and yes and polly. The 
children sang a song named "Polly's Bon- 
net'' and the parrot sang too. 

HOSTESS FOR THE KING'S HERALD 

Ellen Duff was hostess for the King's 
Herald on April 9. She served ice cream and 
cookies. Among the guests present were 
Robert Campbell, Charles Flarida and 
Leslie Dole from Portable Four. They had 
a very nice time. 

TWO GREAT EYES 

One night when JaneSununerswasin bed, 
she saw two great, big eyes. Jane's kitty 
had jumped up on her dresser and sat on it. 
Jane called her mother. Her mother came 
and took Mr. Pussy down and then Jane 
went to sleep. 

A WHITE KITTEN 

On Saturday, April 9, Jane Johnson got 
a kitty. The kitty is white with gray spots. 
It can stand on its hind legs. It sleeps in a 
basket under the kitchen table. 

A SUNDAY CONCERT 

On Sunday, April 10, Dorothy Allan had 
company. Dorothy planned a concert. 
Dorothy's father played a piece on the 
piano. Everybody had a good time. 



REPORTED BY GERTRUDE HALL 

On Wednesday, April 13, Gertrude Hall 
went to the Heights Theater. She saw the 
Top of the World. The part she lilred best 
was canning fish by machinery. 

On Saturday, April 16, Gertrude went to 
the Art Museum. She saw Alice in Wonder- 
land. There were dolls in the show with 
strings tied on them so they could walk. 
Some ladies talked for the dolls. 

WAITING FOR A WARM DAY 

The children in Portable Four had two 
spelling tests from the Indiana Spelling 
List. Mildred Batchelor stood one hundred 
in both tests. She told her mother she 
stood one hundred and that her paper was 
almost as pretty as Raveila Leonard's. 
Mildred's mother was very much pleased 
and she said Mildred could wear socks 
when the next warm day comes. 

THE PAINTED TERRAPIN 

On April 15, Miss Hughes brought a 
turtle into Portable Four. It crawled along 
Miss Kingsborough's desk. Miss Hughes 
tried to make it turn around so the children 
could see its back leg. It was a stubborn 
little thing. It turned right around and 
walked forward. Miss Hughes turned it 
over on its back. The turtle tried to turn 
over but it couldn't. It was called a painted 
terrapin. It had thirteen squares on its 
back. It was two years old. 

CLEAN-UP WEEK 

April 16 to April 23 was Clean-Up Week. 
Some children in Portable Four saw brooms 
with clothes tied around the ends on the 
telephone poles. Signs on the brooms said, 
"Clean-Up." 

The children in Portable Four celebrated 
Clean-Up Week by cleaning their desks and 
by washing the finger marks off the glass on 
the bookcase. 

John Schreiner and Jane Lewis dusted 
the rugs on all the chairs in Portable Four. 
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Jack Crilly washed all the window sills and 
Gertrude Hall washed the tops of all the 
desks. 

OUTSIDE READING 

Jack Crilly is reading a very interesting 
book. It is called Arabian Nights. 

Dorothy MacDonald is reading Grimm's 
Fairy Tales. She likes the story of Faith- 
ful John. 

Jean Horton is reading The Liiile Prin- 
cess by Frances Hodgson Burnett. She 
enjoys it very much. 

Jane Lewis is reading a book called In 
the Court of King Arthur. 

Robert Lewis thinks the boys and girls 
would enjoy the book he is reading. It is 
called Under the Lilacs. 

SEEING EVERYTHING IN JAPAN 

Andrew Eken says he is going to see 
everything in Japan and a great deal in 
China and Korea. We think he will have 
many interesting things to tell us when he 
comes back. 

ON THE BLACKBOARD IN PORTABLE FOUR 

Miss Kingsborough has the words, 
"Courtesy," "Good Judgment," "Responsi- 
bility" and "Co-operation" written on the 
blackboard. The boys and girls look at 
these words and they try to mind them. 
The children try to be polite. They try to 
do the right thing at the right time. They 
try to take care of themselves. The boys 
and girls try to work together and help each 
other. — David Howatt. 

A SPEED TEST 

The boys and girls in Portable Four are 
going to have a race on the multiplication 
tables. They have a big yellow sheet on 
which they will write down one hundred 
and twenty answers. They will have seven 
minutes for the race. They are going to in- 
vite their mothers to the speed test. 



ROLLING DOWN HILL 

On April 3, Deborah Cleaveland's mother 
took Deborah and her brother and sister 
over to Rockeferrer's. Deborah and her 
brother and sister rolled down a great, big 
hill. They picked spring beauties and dog 
tooth violets and yellow violets. They had 
cookies and crackers and Forbes chocolate 
to eat. Deborah had a very nice time. 

SECOND GRADE ASKS THIRD GRADE TO 
CRITICIZE 

On April 22, Mary Ellen Finfrock from 
Miss Henderson's came to Portable Four 
and read the children a story called "The 
Honest Woodman." After she got through 
she asked the children to criticize the way 
she read it. The children thought that she 
read it beautifully. They told her that she 
could improve by looking off her book. 

AT ADELBERT GYMNASIUM 

On Saturday, April 23, the boys and girls 
in Portable Four went to the Adelbert 
Gymnasium* They did a dance called "The 
Romans and the English." When it came 
time for the children to fall down, all the 
people laughed and clapped. Four girls 
had their pictures taken. Their names were 
Jane Lewis, Ellen Duff, Ravella Leonard 
and Helen Bom. They were in the pulling 
position. The pictures are going to be in 
the Plain Dealer. 

INTERESTING REPORTS 

On Monday, April 25, Miss Dysinger 
brought the boys and girls in her room over 
to Portable Four. Miss Djrsinger's children 
gave reports on ants, bees, lions and snakes. 
The boys and girls in both clsisses asked 
questions. Some of the questions were very 
difficult to answer. William Hyde knew a 
great deal about snakes. He brought some 
rattles from a rattlesnake. These are the 
children' who gave the reports: 

Jean Mellen Ruth Beebower 

Robert Mellen William Hyde 
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A WALK IN THE WOODS 

On Tuesday, April 26, Miss Harmon took 
the children out for a walk in the woods. 
When they went a little way they came to 
a pond. Miss Harmon said there were 
frogs in the pond. We have read about 
frogs and we know that frogs come from 
tadpoles. The tadpoles come from frog's 
eggs. The tadpole pushes his arms through 
his sldn. By and by his tail is gone and then 
he is Brother Green Coat. — Junior Denting. 

A PIONEER EXHIBIT 

The boys and girls in Portable Four are 
going to have a Pioneer Exhibit. They are 
going to make things out of wood, paper, 
plasticine, clay and soap. Junior Deming 
brought two bears made out of soap. His 
mother ordered the soap on purpose for 
Junior to make different kinds of animals. 
Junior's father helped Junior make the bears 
and the whole family offered suggestions. 

STUART'S WAGON 

Stuart George made a wagon out of wood. 
It is a covered wagon like the pioneers' 
wagons. 

ROBERT lewis' WAGON 

Robert Lewis made a covered wagon like 
the pioneers' wagons. Miss Reed said the 
horse could be a little fatter. Robert said 
his horse was not going to the Ohio Country. 
It was coming back from the Ohio Country 
and that was why it was so thin. Robert is 
going to make a banner. It is going to say 
on it, "I have been to the Ohio Country." 

The people in the east began to get jeal- 
ous because so many of their best people 
went to Ohio so they made two pictures. 
One was^ a well dressed man riding a fat 
horse. He had a banner and it said, "I am 
going to the Ohio Country." Then they 
made another picture of a man riding a 
wreck of a horse. He wore shabby clothes. 
He carried a banner and it said, "I have 
been to the Ohio Country." 



3A S THANK 4A S 

Miss Barber's class made a set of arith- 
metic cards for the boys and girls in Port- 
able Four. They made forty cards. There 
are four examples on each card. We like 
the cards very much. We thank Miss 
Barber and her children for making them 
for us. 

HALF ASLEEP 

The other night the telephone rang. A 
little girl's mother jumped and grabbed the 
clock. She said, "Hello, hello." Then she 
answered the telephone and took the clock 
with her. Pretty soon she dropped the 
clock. She was half asleep. 

SKIPPING A ROOM 

A little boy named Lawrence once 
skipped a grade in school. When he came 
home he told his mother that he had 
skipped a room. A few days later Law- 
rence's mother saw his brother Ray- 
mond skipping across the room. She asked 
kim why he was doing that. Raymond 
said he was doing just what Lawrence 
did. 

mort's dog at school 

One day, Mort's dog went to school. The 
dog could not get rn. Pretty soon a little 
boy went into the school. He did not shut 
the door and the dog went into the school. 
The children were having arithmetic. The 
dog went up to Mort and licked his slate. 

The teacher said, "Mort Crowell, you 
take that dog home." 

Mort took the dog home and locked him 
up in the corn bin. Then he went to school 
again. When Mort's grandpa went to get 
the com the dog got out and went to school 
again. He went up to Mort and the boys 
and girls began to laugh. 

The teacher said, "Mort Crowell, you 
take your dog home, and you stay with 
him." 
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LETTERS FROM THE EARLY SETTLERS OF 

MARIETTA TO THEIR FRIENDS IN 

THE EAST 

Marietta, O., 
Sept. 9, 1788. 
Dear Cornelius, 

I am going to tell you why I left my home 
in Danvers and came to Ohio. 

One day as I was going out to plant my 
com, my little son said, "Oh, father, please 
let me go with you." 

He took his rake and spade and we both 
were very busy. What do you think hap- 
pened? I heard a familiar sound. I turned 
around and saw my son crying. 

I said, "What is the matter, my son?" 

He said, "The soil is so rocky that I can't 
get enough dirt to cover my com." 

I decided it was time for me to move to a 
place where there was enough dirt to cover 
my com. 

Yours truly, 

Jane Summers. 

Marietta, O., 
Aug. 30, 1789. 
Dear Phineas, 

We heard a great deal about the Ohio 
country, and I find that all I heard about 
the rich soil is true, for here the tallest set- 
tler has to stand on his tip toes to pull an 
ear of com. When we were back in Danvers 
we had to kneel down to pluck the com. 

We had great trouble with the buck- 
wheat for the crows were determined to 
devour it. We had to watch it all day long. 
The rabbits and the squirrels were pests too. 

Yours truly, 
Ellen Duff. 



Marietta, O., 
Aug. 18, 1788. 
Dear Reuben, 

We like Ohio very much. The crops grew 
very well during the spring and summer. 
One bad thing was that there were so many 
trees. Some of the trees we cut down with 
our axes and others we deadened by gird- 
ling them. 

We have plenty of game. There are many 
rabbits here. There are lots of fish in the 
streams. 

Your friend, 

Russell Moody. 

Marietta, O. 

June 15, 1789. 
Dear Frederick, 

I used to think I was brave but now since 
I came to the Ohio coimtry, I don't think I 
am so brave. There are wolves and terrible 
snakes here. 

One time when I was coming home at 
sunset, a pack of hungry wolves followed 
me. I climbed a tree and spent the night 
there. 

In the morning when I was ready to go 
home, I saw a calf that the wolves had de- 
voured for their breakfast. 

One night my friend was bitten by a cop- 
per head snake when he was asleep. 

You are not even safe to walk around 
your cabin because you might find a snake 
coiled right up in your path. I wish you 
were here to help me fight these terrible 
foes. 

Yours truly, 

Jane Lewis. 

Hazel Kingsborough 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
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SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 

THE WAITING NICHE 

A writer in the Virginia Teacher for 
July, Professor L. R. Drown, wants a 
philosopher to define the project method. 
He read the Twentieth Year-Book^ attended 
the Atlantic City meeting of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, has 
surveyed some of the current books on the 
subject, and finds himself dissatisfied with 
the way things are going. 

In the first place he wonders what is to 
become of the excellent work that has been 
done on the minimum (or is it minimal?) 
essentials of the course of study. This was 
tending toward the building up of a science 
of education. But some of the advocates 
of what they call project-teaching appear 
to seek equivalents for essentials in "amor- 
phous iiAmediate experience simply be- 
cause the latter has firm grasp upon the 
attention." 

Again, there is difficulty in the matter of 
subject-matter vs. method. Some en- 
thusiasts declare the project is both. They 
appear, however, either not to know or to 
ignore the principles set forth by Dr. 
Dewey, who has shown how the two, sub- 
ject-matter and method, are unified. They 
evade the responsibility of either using 
or replacing the substantial body of meth- 
ods and philosophy already built up. As 
a result, teachers, with no criteria agreed 
upon, feel free to call any sort of exercise 
which appeals to them a project. 

We must choose a philosopher, says the 
writer, and apply consistently the prin- 
ciples which he works out. The basis is 
already laid in the definition of Professor 
Kilpatrick, "a unit of whole-hearted, pur- 



poseful activity proceeding in a social 
environment." The problem now is. What 
worth-while modifications of present prac- 
tice may this idea foster? These will relate 
to (i) the nature of purpose, (2) the laws of 
learning, (3) the curriculum as providing 
for activity and complete acts, (4) general 
discipline, and (5) desirable results in 
knowledge, skills, habits, attitudes, and 
ideals, measured by such objective devices 
as we have or can develop. All this will 
require considerable time. After ten or 
twenty years we may wisely take account 
of progress and shall no doubt be able to 
justify the project method. 

STANDARDS OF TEACHING ABILITY 

"Standards of Teaching Ability," a brief 
though highly suggestive article on the 
judgment of teaching ability, appears in the 
Educational Review for October from the 
pen of Stuart A. Courtis, Director of In- 
struction, Teacher Training, and Research 
for the public schools of Detroit. Mr. 
Courtis believes that at present our igno- 
rance on the subject of what constitutes 
teaching ability is very great. We know 
very little, for example, as to whether sym- 
pathy or the lack of it will produce the best 
results in terms of rigidity of discipline. We 
must first define teaching ability wholly in 
terms of the changes to be produced in 
children; second, we must formulate stand- 
ard tests for measurement of these changes; 
third, we must institute careful control 
studies of the relation between special 
qualities in teachers, nature of materials 
used, methods of use, etc., and how these 
qualities may be developed; last, we must 
devise tests for the selection of the capable 
and the elimination of the unfit among those 
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N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1921. 
Pp. xiv + 355. 
Thirteen stories that high school teachers will 
be glad to use in this new and convenient form. 

Word Finder. By Hubert V. Coryell and 

Henry W. Holmes. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 

N. Y.: World Book Co., 1921. Pp. 

viii + 150. 

A spelling-dictionary to enable a pupil in the 

elementary school to look up quickly the spelling 

of a word he wishes to use. 

The American Public School. By Ross L. 

Finney. New York: MaoniUan Co., 

192 1. Pp. xiv + 335. 
A history of American education written for 
normal school students. 

State Maintenance for Teachers in Training. 
By Walter Scott Hertzog. Baltimore, 
Md.: Warwick & York, 192 1. Pp. 144. 
An investigation of the principles involved in 

the making of subsidies to prospective teachers. 

Child Welfare. By Nora Milnes. New 
York: E. P. Dutton, 192 1. Pp. 243. 
From the social point of view by the director 
of the Edinburgh School of Social Study. 

Mental Development and Education. By 
M. V. O'Shea. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 192 1. Pp. xvii + 403. 
Principles of teaching based on natural laws of 

human development. Intended as a textbook for 

teachers in training. 

Right Royal. By John Masefield. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1920. 
A long narrative poem on cross-country racing 
in England. » 

Stories of the Day's Work. By Roy Davis 
and Frederick G. Getchell. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1921. Pp. 318. 
Selections from American authors, chosen with 

a view to arousing interest on the part of older boys 

and girls in various occupations and developing 

respect for honest toil. 

Uncle Zeb and His Friends. By Edward W. 

Frentz. Boston: Adan tic Monthly Press. 

Pp. 224. 
A series of incidents, mainly concerned with 
animals, as told by "Uncle Zeb.** 



IN PAPER COVERS 

Mathematics for the Seventh School Year, 
By Raleigh Schorling and John R. Clark. 
^An experimental edition published by the* 
authors, instructors in the Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College, New York City. 

Wilkins Prognosis Test in Modern Lan- 
guages. By Lawrence A. Wilkins. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, N. Y. : World Book Co. 
Specimen set, 10 cents postpaid. 

Report of the Division of Educational Tests 
for iQig-20. By Walter S. Monroe. 
Bulletin No. 5, Bureau of Educational 
Research, University of Illinois. 25 cents. 

Courtis Standard Practice Tests in Handwrit- 
ing. By S. A. Courtis and Lena A. Shaw. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. : World Book 
Co.,1921. Specimen set, 50 cents postpaid. 

Syllabus in the Philosophy of Education. 
With Questions for Discussion, Reading 
References, and Topics for Papers. By 
William H. Kilpatj-ick. Published by 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

University High School Journal, Vol. II. 
An English number of a periodical published 
at the University of California. Contains a com- 
plete course in English for the high school. 

GeUing Out the High School Paper. By 
Clara C. Ewalt. 
A bulletin issued by the Cleveland School of 
Education. 

A Scale for Measuring Habits of Good CiH- 
zenship. By Siegfried M. Upton and 
Clara F. Chsissell. Teachers College, 
Bureau of Publications, New York. 

Bibliography of Tests for Use in Schools. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book 
Co. Second edition, September, 1921. 
294 tides. 10 cents. 

Projects, fdr the Elementary School. Series I 
to III. Sample materials for Kinder- 
garten and Grades One to Three, Grades 
Four to Six, and Junior and Senior High 
School. Extension Department, State 
University of New Jersey, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 25 cents each. 
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BEST HELPS for NEW and OLD TEACHERS 

Kingsley Outline Studies. 90 separate pamphlets. Hundreds of thousands sold, ao cents each. Send for detailed 

list. "Ol untold value to the teacher of English.'— Brother Leo. (Sacred Heart Coll. San Fiandsco.) 
Kingaley English Texts: with Outline Study included, xa titles. Julius Caesar. Merchant of Venice. Macbeth. 

Evangeline, Old Testament Episodes. Kin^ Lear. Sir Roger de Coverley. Lady of Lake, Burke's Speech. Andent 

Mariner. Vision of Sir LaunfaJ. As You Like It. From 45 to 6s cents. 
Webber's Handbook of Commercial English. Iva M. Webber. Adopted by Burdett College, the largest Business 

College in New England. Includes essentials and omits superfluous matters. Cloth li.oo. 
Outlines of Civil Government. E. J. Clark. Cloth. Ii.oo. An up-to-date text-book for High Sclu>ols. 
Term Plan on Punctuation. By Callahan and Sternglanz. Fsaper. 15 cents. 
Grammar for Thinkers. By True Worthy White, M.A. The essence of Grammar. Ffcper. 2$ cents. 
Right at Hand Stories. By Rosa L. Sawin and Frank H. Palmer. A collection of short stories for dictation and 

reproduction. Cloth, axo pages. 75 cents. 
School Plays. 3 Vols., Viz.. All's True (a Literary Play); The Long Road to Tomorrow (for History Classes); A 

Girl's Dream of Pictures (for Art Classes). Paper, as cenU each. 
History Drill Cards. By Clara E. Parker. 65 cards containing questions and answers on U. S. History. Especially 

valuable in reviewing for examinations. Price per set, so cents. 
Outline of Argument and Debate. By Theresa Wright Williams. 35 cents. 
Outlines of History, Latin, Algebra, Arithmetic Drills, Grammar. Send for circulars. 
Graphic Latin. A graphic presentation of the essentials of Latin Grammar. 50 cents. 

Loose Leaf Geography, Europe. Asia. Africa, N. America. S. America. U. S. 6 parts. 30 cents each part. 
Loose Leaf Community Civics, Elementary for Towns; Elementary for Cities; Advanced for High Schools. 3 
paru. 30 cents each part. 

These are fine examples of the Project Method. Send for circulars. 

THE MAGAZINE ^'EDUCATION*' 42nd YEAR BEGINNING SEPTEMBER, 1931 

'Education is appreciated everi^here." — Geo. E. Walk, Lecturer on Education, N. V. University. 

"A magazine which we much enjoy.* — Sister Mary Evangela, St. Xavicr's Convent, Chicago. 111. 

"Of greatest value to all who are trying to formulate an educational theory." — Pres. Faunce. Brown Univ.. R. L 

*The finest sample of educational journalism on the American market today." — Dr. Wm. H. Thaler. St. Louis. Mo. 

THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 



Forthcoming Articles 



SUCCEEDING numbers of the Journal oj Educational Method will contain features which 
no one interested in better teaching will care to miss. 

The series of articles on method by Professor Kilpatrick and the account of an experiment 
in supervision by Professor Hosic will be continued. Other titles are: 



Tatbooks and the Project Method 
AdmlnlstratlTe Conditions of Good Teaching 
How We Are Working Out a Course of Study 
Educating Our Public 
A Program of Free Work in the Kindergarten 

and the First Grade 
Opportunities in the Junior High School 



The Project Idea Applied to Arithmetic 
Some Aspecta of Vocational Education 
A Bit of Historical PerapectlTe 
Objective Measurementa and the Classroom 

Teacher 
Practical Supenrlsion 
lYainlng or Supendsion— Which 



Every number will contain one or more concrete accounts or plans of work. In addition 
there will be items of news, reviews, and announcements. The Journal is an indispensable 
index of progress in the theory of educational method, training of teachers, and supervision. 



Subscription, S3.00 a year 



Single Numbers, 35 cents 



The Journal of Educational Method 

World Book Company Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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IF IT WORKS 

The Project Method has its opponents — 
at least they object to the name. "What 
does it mean?" ask they. "Is it after all 
anything new? Has anyone the right to 
apply it to so wide a range of ideas and 
activities? Aren't we about to lose sight 
of the basic conceptions of reform in educa- 
tion which our generation has been devoted 
to in order to run after this fad, this 
passing fancy, which promises only dis- 
organization and loose practices? Why 
not limit the application of the term to 
certain imits of objective activity long 
familiar in agriculture and shop work, call 
it a device, and let it go at that?" 

Such questions are natural and probably 
futile — except perhaps the first. The term 
Project Method is already in general use. 
Pick up any educational journal of wide 
circulation and see for yourself. The 
workers in the field believe that it stands 
for something of value to them, and what- 
ever this is they mean to have. The 
Project Method is already a condition, 
not merely a theory. 

It is not very hard to see how this con- 
dition has come about. Educational con- 
cepts have been multiplying so fast that 
the ordinary person can hardly be expected 
to keep them all in mind, much less act 



in the light of them. Motivation, socialized 
recitation, supervised study, provision for 
individual differences, measurement of in- 
telligence, measurement of achievement, 
educational sociology, science of himian 
behavior, subjects in terms of knowl- 
edges, habits, skills, interests, and ideals, 
added to the ideas of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, and Herbart, have flooded the 
market. There had to be consolidation or 
bankruptcy of tlunking. The term project 
began to gather to itself one by one the 
favorite educational notions of our time. 
Problem was absorbed, socialization like- 
wise, as well as economy of learning, 
education through experience, the school 
as life, larger opportunity, fuller participa- 
tion, self-activity, ethical quality of con- 
duct, concreteness, and many more. We 
seem on the way to a new unifying, a new 
synthesis, of our educational ideals. Con- 
sidering the satisfaction and practical 
value attached to such a imification, it is 
no cause of wonder that a term which 
appears to promise this should be popular. 
It deserves to be. 

Whether the ideas connoted by the term 
are all or even partly new does not greatly 
matter. The question is this, does this 
term give us a better grasp of them and 
does it enable us to organize and conduct 
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our school work better in consequence? 
Time alone can tell. If the words Project 
Method do not serve a useful purpose in 
education, they will soon drop out. If 
they do, it is a waste of time to object to 
them. If they work, they work. The law 
of evolution holds even of educational 
terminology. 

Thoughtful criticism is of course in- 
valuable. The Project Method has, like 
all new and promising ventures, not been 
altogether fortimate in its interpreters. 
To mistake an outward form for the inner 
spirit is a blunder not confined, however, 
to the interpretation of this particular 
concept. Critics would do well to seek 
and exploit the best of the possible in- 
terpretations and not be offended by some 
book or article which perchance might as 
well not have been written. Criticism 
which seeks to improve the ideas and the 
practices for which Project Method stands 
is much needed and should be welcomed, 
but criticism which inquires whether we 
had better avoid the term is as good as 
wasted. The term we have and much 
hope of good from it. Its meaning is 
rapidly, perhaps too rapidly, evolving. 
Such is tiie way of the world. For the 
present at least the thing undoubtedly 
works. The question has passed the 
academic and entered the practical stage. 
Let us now inquire not, Shall we do this 
thing? but, How can we do it better? 

THE FUTURE OF THE CONFERENCE 

The National Conference on Educational 
Method was organized at Atlantic City 
with great enthusiasm. The point was 
made and appreciated that not since the 
Herbartians came together to discuss 
many-sided interest and apperception has 
there been a gathering of educators de- 



voted so wholeheartedly to the improve- 
ment of teaching by the application of 
certain far-reaching and fundamental prin- 
ciples of method. The chief imlikeness was 
the numbers which the latter-day con- 
fertoce called out because of its connecticm 
with the other meetings of the week. 

As the months go by the need of the 
Conference becomes more and more appar- 
ent. The interest in method grows apace. 
There is evident a rapidly-growing tend- 
ency to break up the formality of school 
procedure and substitute freer and more 
spontaneous activities. The danger is that 
these shall not be guided by sound central 
principles. Sane and intelligent applica- 
tion of an appropriate philosophy of ed- 
ucation reflecting the best current knowl- 
edge of society and of the laws of himnan 
growth can alone save us from vagaries. 

To such a mission the Conference should 
wholeheartedly devote itself. A number 
of excellent leaders are already identified 
with it. These will doubtless attract 
others. Leaving to contemporary organiza- 
ticns the working out of solutions for 
problems of finance, equipment, and general 
administration, as well as the problems 
peculiar to selected groups of workers^ the 
Conference should interest itself in the 
improvement of teaching, in beUer stim- 
ulation and guidance of children and 
youth. 

All who teach or who train and direct 
those who teach will find in the Conference 
an opportimity for exchange of experience. 
Supervisors particularly, who, oddly enough 
have no organization peculiarly their own, 
may well make the Conference their clear- 
ing-house. The Chicago meeting of the 
Conference will no doubt have much to 
offer them, and it is safe to say that many 
of them will be on hand to participate in it. 
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SUPERVISION FROM THE TEACHER'S VIEWPOINT ^ 

J. Cayce Morrison 

SiaU Educalion Department, Albany, N. Y. 



A modern city school system is a very 
complex organization. The public schools 
imply equal opportunity to all children, 
which means the giving of equivalent in- 
structional opportimity in all classrooms. 
Some one must be responsible for seeing 
that the instruction in each and every 
classroom meets an acceptable standard of 
excellence. Making sure of this school serv- 
ice is supervision. 

Today the schools are. required to teach 
health, train for better citizenship, instruct 
children to use profitably the leisure time of 
life, and drill them in better ph}rsical exer- 
cises. In addition, the school must teach 
reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, his- 
tory, geography, language, algebra, geom- 
etry, French, Spanish, chemistry, book- 
keeping — the list is too long to enimierate; 
every parent and teacher knows the prob- 
lem involved. Most or all of these subjects 
overlap one another; some one must be 
responsible for seeing that each subject is 
taught in such proportion that each child 
may have a well roimded and well balanced 
education when he comes to the end of his 
public-school course. Assuring that this 
ideal shall be achieved is supervision. 

Teachers are not all of equal ability nor 
do they have equivalent preparation for 
their work. Every year, in the average 
school system, there are many young 
teachers just entering the profession; there 
is another large group experienced else- 
where but imfamiliar with the new environ- 



ment and problems. Some one must be 
available to help these inexperienced teach- 
ers, or teachers new to the s)rstem, to find 
the materials they need, to become ac- 
quainted with their pupils and problems, 
and to fit generally and quickly into the 
work that is to be done. Then, too, teach- 
ers must alwa)rs be students in order to 
keep abreast of the times. Some one must 
be responsible for organizing opportunities 
for teachers to learn, to grow, and for see- 
ing to it that they do learn and do grow. 
This, too, is supervision. 

To insure that all children have equiva- 
lent instructional opportunity, to coordi- 
nate properly all the instructional activities 
of the school, to provide every teacher with 
fullest opportimity to give her best possible 
service, and to organize conditions so that 
every teacher will continue to grow in serv- 
ice — these are absolutely essential features 
of any modem school system, they are 
cardinal points of school supervision. 

Supervision, i.e,, the organization and 
improvement of instructional service, is one 
of the most important problems in present 
day public-school work. Much supervision 
has been unintelligent, much has lacked 
sympathy; there is a feeling abroad that a 
great deal of it has had an autocratic, dic- 
tatorial bearing. Even the wisest, most 
sympathetic supervisors are, today, look- 
ing for methods, for ways and means to 
improve their own work. This chapter 
reports an investigation designed to con- 



>From a report of the Survey of the Elmira Schools made by the State Education Department, Albany, May, 1921. 
This phase of the investigation was made possible through the fine codperation of the superintendent, assistant superinten- 
dent, principals, supervisors, and teachers of Elmira, New York. 
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tribute something to the knowledge and 
technique of expert supervision. 

The poet wrote, 'O wad some Pow'r the 
giftie gie us, To see oursels as ithers see 
us! " It is good for supervisors to see them- 
selves as their teachers see them. It is good 
for supervisors to know what of their 
method, their technique, has seemed val- 
uable to teachers, what has made little or 
no impression, what teachers have wanted 
but have not received. To answer these 
questions, the Survey Committee under- 
took to find out what Elmira teachers 
thought of the supervision of Elmira 
schools. 

At a meeting of the principals, assistant 
superintendent, and superintendent early 
in February, the chairman of the com- 
mittee explained the purpose of this part 
of the investigation and the necessarily 
impersonal features of such a study. Prin- 
cipals agreed to take the matter up with 
their teachers and to ask each one to an- 
swer, to the best of her or his ability, the 
three questions. Endeavor was made to 
eliminate any feeling of obligation and to 
make this contribution voluntary in every 
way. The questionnaire follows: 

TEACHER'S REPORT CONCERNING 
SUPERVISION 



City Teacher's name 

School Date 

Grade 



To Teachers: One of the most important 
questions confronting city schools at the present 
time is that of adequate supervision. The survey 
committee in approaching this problem has but 
ONE thought, that of assisting principals and 
supervisors to find the best means of helping 
teachers to improve classroom instruction. The 

* For interpretation of the meaning of each item of the following outline, see ' 
tion," El. Sch. Jour. XX, Nov. 191 9. 



conunittee belieVes that the best way of approach- 
ing this question is for principals and supervisors 
to know defijiitely what phases of their work have 
been beneficial to teachers, and what help teachers 
would like to have which has not yet been given. 

When you have Med out this paper, please 
seal in the accompanying envelope and hand it 
to your principal, who will give it unopened to 
the survey committee. Your individual paper 
will be retained by the committee and the in- 
formation you give will be used, without mention 
of name, and only as a part of the general survey 
report which will be given for the city at large. 
Describe briefly, but as definitely as possible, the 

most valuable help you have received this 

year from 

A. Your principal. 

B. The assistant superintendent or any one of 
the supervisors (specify position). 

On the oppo^te page, state any specific super- 
visory help you would like to have, that you 
have not yet received. 

Sixty-two academic and vocational school 
teachers dnd 158 elementary school teach- 
ers contributed to the study. This was 
more than 95 per cent of the entire teach- 
ing staff. Each reply was read carefully 
and tabulated according to the following 
outline or classification of methods of 
supervision:^ 

OUTLINE OF SUPERVISORY METHODS 

X. Personal conference 

a. Offering encouragement, suggestions and 
in^iration 

Pointing out teacher's errors or faults 
Offering new plans, methods 
Leading the teacher to recognize own weak- 
ness and to seek improvement 
Leading teacher to exercise initiative, to 
undertake new projects 
Cooperation 
*g. Special assistance 
♦h. Generally helpful 
Teaching the class 
a. While the teacher observes 



b. 
c. 
d. 

e. 

•f. 



Methods of Improving Classroom Instruc- 
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b. Supervisor discussing the purpose and 
methods of his demonstration with the 
teacher before and after the class period 

c. Supervisor taking the dass during or at 
the dose of the period to correct errors 
noted during observation 

3. Having teacher visit other teachers 

a. To observe good teaching 

b. To seek hdp on certain si)ecific problems 

c. For specific purpose with results of visit 
checked by the supervisor 

4. By directing professional study 

a. Suggesting reading 

b. Noting improvement through suggested 
reading and professional study 

c. By directing or encouraging normal, 
college, or university work 

5. By improving dassroom management 

a. Program 

b. Lesson plan and reports, "Preparation of 
outlines" 

c. Disdpline, control 

d. Pupil activity 

e. Classroom appearance 

*f. Pupils' general mental attitude 
*g. General help 

6. Teachers' meetings 

a. General 

b. Discussion of indirect problems of in- 
struction 

c. Discussion of direct problems of instruc- 
tion 

7. By modd or demonstration lessons 

a. Merdy mentioned 

b. Followed by group or general discussion 

c. Preceded by teachers' preparations for 
the lesson and followed by supervisor's 
checking results on basb of condusions 
reached in discussion 

8. By contact with pupils 

a. Written tests 

b. Reading pupils' papers 

c. Questioning pupils in class 

d. School exhibits, competition 
*e. Individual work 

9. By provision of materials, books, class aids 
10. Use of standard measurements 

a. Without teachers' cooperation 

b. With teachers' cooperation 



II. Letters or bulletins to teachers 

a. To meet needs seen by supervisor 

b. To meet needs proposed by teachers 
•12. Miscellaneous 

*i3. No help 

A more complete definition of each item 
or method contained in the original out- 
line is given in the article referred to under i 
above. The items added" are defined more 
clearly below. 

if. "Cooperation." The replies listed 
here indicated that supervisors had cooper- 
ated in some general way with teachers 
through personal conference. 

ig. "Special assistance." These replies 
named some specific thing not otherwise 
included in the classification that the 
supervisor had done. 

ih. "GeneraDy helpful" included only 
those replies that were vague, and indicated 
that the teacher was not cognizant of hav- 
ing received any definite help, but was too 
polite to say so in writing. 

Sf . and sg. are defined in the mere state- 
ment of the outline. 

12. A few miscellaneous replies were 
grouped under this item. 

13. A few teachers specified that they 
had received no help; these replies were 
tabulated imder 13. 

The following table shows the classifica- 
tion of supervisory methods used by prin- 
cipals which teachers had found generally 
helpful. 

Interpretation of the table on p. 134 shows 
that teachers believed they had received 
most help from principals through the 
methods listed in order as follows: 

I. Personal conference 
5. Help in improving classroom manage- 
ment 



♦ These items were added to the original classification. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF METHODS OF SUPERVISION USED BY PRINCIPALS 

Showing the statistical tabulation of supervisory methods used by principals which teachers had found specially helpful. (See outline for 

meaning of xa, xb. 5a, 4c, etc) 



Methods 


Totol 

Times 

Mentioned 

£ H 


Variations of the several methods 


a 
E H 


b 
E H 


c 
E H 


d 
E H 


e 
E H 


f 
E H 


e'h 


h 
E H 


x 
a 
3 

4 

1 
I 

9 
xo 
xz 
xa 
13 


x68 48 

xo a 
46 19 
59 6 

4 — 
8 — 
xo — 
XX xo 

a — 


48 xo 

~6 a 

3 — 

4 — 

8 — 
a — 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

N 1 n i-i 21 1 1 


23 — 

4 — 
It " 


1 1 1 1 1 1 i N 1 1 1 00 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 11 


XX 19 

I X 

3 a 


53 19 


3 — 

4 "6 


1 1. 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 IS 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 



class 



with 



6. Teachers' meetings 
II. Letters or bulletins to teachers 
4. Direction of professional study 
10. Use of standard measurements 
9. Provision of materials, books, 

aids 
8. By principal's direct contact 
pupils 

Only the first three, Nos. i, 5 and 6, were 
mentioned often enough to warrant their 
consideration as methods having any gen- 
eral or widespread and helpful use by prin- 
cipals throughout the school system. The 
ten teachers reporting " 10. Use of Stand- 
ard Measurements, " were all from the same 
school. The use of No. 1 1 was also largely 
reported by teachers of the same school. 
Further analysis of the methods reported, 
according to the table, shows that elemen- 
tary teachers reported that they had re- 
ceived most help from 

if. General cooperation, through per- 
sonal conference 

la. "Encouragement, inspiration and sug- 
gestions" offered by the principal in 
personal conference 

6c. "Discussion of direct problems of in- 
struction" in teachers' meetings 

ic. The principal's "offering new plans 



and methods" through personal con- 
ference 
5c. Help in "discipline and control" of 
pupils 

The academic and vocational school 
teachers reported that they had received 
most help as follows: 

le. From the principals' "Leading teach- 
er to exercise initiative, to undertake 
new projects" 
if. From "general cooperation" through 

personal conference 
5c. Help in "discipline and control" of 
' pupils 

Two teachers reported that they had re- 
ceived no help from their principal. No 
teacher mentioned any of the following 
methods as having been used by principals: 

2. The principal's "teaching the class" 

3. Visiting or observation of other 
teachers 

7. Model or demonstration lessons 

A few teachers did not answer the second 
question asked on the questionnaire. Many 
specified the help they had received from 
just one of the special subject supervisors or 
from the assistant superintendent. Others 
described help they had received from two 
or more supervisors. The analysis of re- 
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plies was made in the same mamier as 
described above. Help from the assistant 
superintendent was described by neariy 
fifty elementary teachers. The chief meth- 
ods mentioned were: 

1. The personal conference 

2. Teaching the class 

9. Provision of materials, books, class 

aids 
7. Directing the teaching of model lessons 
6. Organization of group "teachers' 

meetings" 

Careful analysis of these replies dis- 
closed characteristic features of the super- 
visory methods used by the assistant super- 
intendent which had appealed to teachers 
as being most helpful to them. These 
features are best described in questions 
from statements by the teachers them- 
selves. 

''She (the assistant superintendent) is 
always ready to aid at any time either by 
ideas, model teaching or inspiration. Her 
great appreciation of work done is an 
added incentive to do one's best." 

''Great help in introducing new reading 
method." "Help in devising different ways 
to teach backward children." 

"Assistant superintendent inspires 
teacher. Her visits are spent teaching, 
which is of great help to the teacher." 

"The assistant superintendent has given 
me definite criticism and definite sugges- 
tions for improvement." 

"Assistant superintendent — ^Monthly 
grade meetings. The teachers of each grade 
organized imder her direction, and held 
monthly meetings to plan and talk over 
their work." 

"... She is very helpful with methods 
of presentation and has a way of giving 
courage and hope when you are discouraged . " 



"The assistant superintendent gave a 
model lesson in reading to my iB class 
that was a great deal of help to me. She 
has made the teaching of reading a real 
pleasure by providing the right kind of 
books and giving us a practical method of 
presenting the work to a class." 

"By planning model lessons to be ob- 
served by all teachers of first grade." 
"The assistant superintendent has given 
me a new reading system, which I have 
tried for one term and found much easier 
and more efficient than the old one." 

The above statements are fairly typical 
of the 40 odd statements concerning the 
supervisory help which had been received 
Trom the assistant superintendent. 

There were special supervisors, each 
with an assistant for each of the four 
subjects: drawing, music, physical train- 
ing, and writing. In the tabulation of 
replies only three methods were mentioned 
often enough to be considered. These were: 

1. The per^nal conference 

2. Teaching the class 

5b. Preparation of outlines for the teachers 
to foDow 

A closer analysis revealed the fact that 
the most help had come from the super- 
visor's teaching the class and talking over 
the aims and methods of the work with 
the teacher. This method apparently had 
been generally followed by the ■ super- 
visors of each subject. 

The majority of statements tabulated 
imder $h refer to outlines of work to be 
accomplished, which were prepared by the 
supervisor and submitted to teachers. 

The majority of the replies listed under 
method i stated that supervisors were 
generally helpful or that they encouraged 
or offered helpful suggestions. A niunber 
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of teachers stated specifically what help 
had been received. 

In brief, teachers had found most help 
from special subject supervisors in 

(a) Their teaching the class so as to 
demonstrate what should be done. 

(b) Their outlining of the work that the 
teacher was to do in the supervisor's 
absence. 

(c) Their encouragement of teachers 
and suggestions as to improvement of the 
work. 

Sixty teachers gave statements as to the 
kind of supervisory help they would like 
to have which they had not received. 
Classification of the help wanted from 
sui>ervisory officers follows: 

Twenty wanted supervisors to teach 
class. Two of these specified that they 
would want to discuss the model lesson 
with the supervisor. 

' Ten wanted more specific plans or meth- 
ods given by supervisor, and 

Six asked for better or more definite 
outlines of work to be done. 

Five suggested the value of group meet- 
ings, where the assistant superintendent 
or supervisor might give more specific 
instructions. 

Seven wanted specific help on some speci- 
fied thing. 

Three wanted supervisory help that 
would help them to grow. 

The remaining 15 suggestions were 
widely scattered in their requests for addi- 
tional help. 

The following quotations from teachers' 
statements were typical of a group of 
replies that did not readily admit of classi- 
fication in the outline followed in this 
report. 

"My only complaint against supervisors 



is that they are indefinite. Most of them 
come in, watch work, say *Go right on,' 
and leave. We never know how or where 
we stand." 

"Supervisors should understand that 
there are many subjects to be taught other 
than the special subjects, and so should 
not demand more than their share of time." 

"This is the day of specialists. Why not 
have several music, drawing, and physical 
training supervisors take entire charge of 
the work and relieve the grade teachers of 
trjdng to be all of these?" 

"It would be a help to me if there were 
less frequent visits by the supervisors, 
giving one more time to work out one's 
own salvation." 

These quotations are not typical of 
all the replies received but do express 
four viewpoints of the supervisory prob- 
lems that were held by classroom teachers. 
"We never know how or where we stand." 
Teachers know that the supervisor's work 
is to help improve the instructional work 
of the school. They want to know what of 
their work satisfies the supervisor and what 
can be improved. They want to see their 
work as others see it. A supervisor's 
program should be so organized that he 
will have time for personal interview with 
the teacher after each observation period. 
This personal conference should come, 
if possible, on the same day the class is 
observed. 

"Supervisors should . . . not demand 
more than their share of the time." This 
is a matter of judgment. If the curricula 
and the supervisory program are well 
organized by the administrative head of 
the school, this criticism of supervision 
would tend to disappear. Evidently Elmira 
has practically solved the problem, for 
the criticism was voiced by only one 
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teacher. It is a supervisory problem, 
however, to which supervisors must give 
attention. 

A number of teachers voiced the wish 
that the special supervisors might teach 
all the work of the special subjects. This 
evidently is a crucial question not only in 
Elmira schools, but in city schools gen- 
erally. Is the special supervisor a teacher of 
a special subject or a supervisor of the teach- 
ing of a special subject? Many classroom 
teachers gained their education and train- 
ing before public schools were required to 
teach music, drawing, and phsrsical train- 
ing. In every city school system there are 
a few of these teachers who have not had 
or taken the opportimity to learn how to 
teach these special subjects as they should 
be taught. Such teachers resent having 
to teach a subject which they look upon 
as a "fad"; they would have the special 
supervisor do all the teaching of the special 
subject. Music, drawing, and physical 
training should be an integral part of the 
classroom work. The special supervisor 
should be a teacher of teachers, their in- 
spiration, guide and help at every point. 
She should be an expert teacher of her 
subject, capable of demonstrating just 
how the new or difficult lesson should be 
taught. There is no longer any place for a 
classroom teacher in the elementary schools 
who cannot make music and art and physi- 
cal drill an integral part of her daily work. 

It is probable that the classroom teacher 
who complains because of the amount of 
supervision has wholly missed the reason 
for such supervision. She is very likely 
beyond the growing stage; she is in such a 
rut that any suggestion of improvement 
seems painful to her. And yet she must 
grow, must improve, or else there should be 
no place for her in the public schools. 



This attitude on the part of teachers 
presents one of the most difficult problems 
for supervisors. 

Summary. — One hundred fifty-eight ele- 
mentary teachers and 62 high school 
teachers or a total of ^20 cooperated in 
making this study. Each teacher was 
asked to tell as definitely as possible: (A) 
What supervisory help from her principal 
had been most valuable, (B) the most 
valuable help she had received from the 
assistant superintendent or any special 
supervisor, (C) what help she would like 
to have that had not been given her. Most 
teachers answered A and B; only 60 
answered C. 

Four supervisory agencies were men- 
tioned in teachers' reports: the principals, 
the assistant superintendent, the heads of 
departments in high school, and the super- 
visors of special subjects. Analysis of 
supervisory methods used by principals 
showed that teachers had gained most 
help from principals, through suggestions, 
inspiration, and cooperation gained in 
personal conference, discussion of direct 
problems of instruction in teachers' meet- 
ings, and help in the "discipline and con- 
trol" of pupils. Many of the references to 
co5peration from principals were vague 
and probably did not indicate any very 
definite or specific help. In the academic 
group, emphasis was placed upon the 
"principaFs leading teachers to exercise 
initiative, to undertake new projects." 
This is a very high type of supervisory help. 
There was no suggestion from teachers that 
any principal had given help by teaching the 
class, by arranging for demonstration lessons, 
or by having teachers observe one another's 
work. The analysis of reports from each 
school showed the strength and weakness of 
the supervisory technique of principals. 
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The supervisory strength of the assistant 
superintendent lay in her ability : (a) to give 
teachers confidence in themselves; (b) in 
taking charge of the class and demonstrat- 
ing to the teacher the methods or technique 
needed, the demonstration preceded and 
followed usually by conference between 
teacher and supervisor; (c) in helping 
teachers to choose or select new materials, 
books, class aids, etc. and in seeing that 
the supplies selected were secured for the 
teachers; (d) in organizing group ^' teachers' 
meetings" for planning work, discussing 
methods, and demonstrating the best 
methods of teaching. 

The most valuable help received from 
the special supervisors of music, drawing, 
writing, and physical training had come 
through: (a) suggestions and criticisms 
received in personal conference; (b) the 
supervisor's teaching of the class to demon- 
strate methods of presentation; (c) the 
supervisors' preparation of outline of work 
to be accomplished. Academic teachers 



placed more emphasis on help they had 
received from department heads: (a) in 
improving the technique of teaching; (b) 
in preparing lesson plans and outlines of 
work together; and (c) in grouping children 
more nearly according to their ability. 

Only 60 teachers attempted to describe 
any supervisory help they would like to 
have which had not been given. The small 
percentage answering this question may be 
due to: (a) the question coming last on the 
sheet; (b) a desire on the part of teachers 
not to appear critical; or (c) a general lack 
of understanding as to what additional 
supervisory help might have been given. 

Two chief helps were requested by 
teachers: 

(a) that the supervisor demonstrate by 
teaching the class; (b) that the supervisor's 
outlines, plans, or advice be specific. It 
seems a sad commentary that only three 
of 220 teachers should have requested 
supervisory help that would enable them 
to grow in their work. 



THE PLACE OF THE PROJECT METHOD IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

Frances Rose Edwaiids 

SL Luke's Church School^ Rochester, N. Y. 



"No, I don't believe in all this talk 
about the project method," said one 
conscientious Sunday School teacher to 
me just yesterday. 

"Don't you" I asked. 

"No, I don't. It means that you are 
deceiving the children into thinking that 
they are running things when they are not." 

This represents just one of the many 
vague conceptions of the project method 
which can be found floating around 



among Simday School teachers who are 
at all informed regarding educational 
theories. Many of them are not, and 
perhaps it is just as well. To many the 
term "project method" seems to loom like 
a monster on the horizon, threatening 
all that they hold most dear, even includ- 
ing the Bible itself. It is indeed difficult 
for many of them to realize that they may 
be straining at a gnat, after having swal- 
lowed a whole camel. 
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Four years ago the project method first 
dawned on my horizon, and the most that 
can be said is that I realized dimly that 
there was a big idea back of it, and spent 
many troubled moments trjring to fit it 
into the scheme of things, get at its essen- 
tials, and work it out. I firmly determined 
to seize the first ppportimity to find out, 
and hence I formed a well-defined project 
of my own, namely, to determine the place 
of the project method in religious education. 
This soon resolved ifeelf into four questions 
for study: i. What is it? 2. What are its 
possibilities? 3. To what extent is it being 
used? 4. How can it best be introduced? 

In answer to these questions I shall try 
to siun up the results, in so far as I have 
digested them, of class discussions, in- 
dividual reading, special research, and 
attendance upon Simday morning reli- 
gious discussion groups, in as simple words . 
as possible, from the viewpoint of the 
Church School teacher. 

First, then, what is the project method? 
It is not a method, it is the Christian way 
of living, the way of the Kingdom, the 
way of fellowship and cooperative endeavor. 
What marks do we expect to find in the 
true Christian? Let us name a few, 
briefly. Perhaps we would state as the 
prime essential that fellowship which is 
the spirit of love, fellowship with God and 
with man. We expect the Christian to be 
a man with a purpose in life to the carry- 
ing out of which he devotes himself whole- 
heartedly. Moreover we expect him to be 
able to see results, to plan intelligently,^ 
and to modify his actions as he learns to 
judge results in the light of his experience. 
All of this takes rather a long time to say, 
and in this busy world we are constantly 
looking for short cuts. Consequently the 
term "project" has been used to express 



this whole idea of what we call the worthy 
life, and to include all the processes of 
purposing, planning, executing, judging, 
appreciating. With this idea in mind 
educators have many of them tried to 
pigeonhole it, but this cannot be done, 
for it represents more than any technical 
terms. Those terms are not essential, 
except for convenience in imderstanding 
one another; and there they are helpful 
if a common definition has been agreed 
upon, just as the term ''chair" is a useful 
term if we all know what a chair is. 

Granted, then, that the project method 
represents our ideal way of living, what 
connection has this with our way of 
teaching in the Church School, with our 
conception of the Bible, with our rela- 
tions with the children? What are its possi- 
bilities, if any, for us, or does it simply 
represent another manner of stating an 
ideal? 

This brings us directly to the question 
of what we are trying to do in our Church 
Schools, an)rway. There are many answers 
we can give: make Christians, teach the 
Bible, help children to be good — aD more 
or less vague. In one Church School I 
remember that above the platform there 
was stretched a long printed strip of cloth, 
with the words, "The purpose of this 
school is the formation of Christian 
character." Perhaps that expresses our 
aim, if we use the term "character" as 
including not only the idea of being good, 
but of being good for something. How 
are we going about it? Well, we are teach- 
ing lessons about faith, and humility, and 
obedience, and loyalty. We are telling 
stories about men who have lived good 
lives. We are sending money to the 
heathen, we are even making scrapbooks 
for them, and clothes. 
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We do not seem to be getting very far. 
In our meetings we spend a great deal of 
time discussing modem young people — 
their irresponsibility and lack of principles. 
We are discouraged, and wonder whether 
it is all worth while, and then we feel 
ashamed of ourselves and determine .to try 
doubly hard next week to give them what 
they should have. 

Do we know what they should have? 
Instinctively we say, why of course we do. 
How ridiculous! Haven't we our course 
of study? But is it meeting the needs of 
the children? We have already confessed 
that we are not getting them. Let us think 
back a little. How much did the lessons 
which were taught to us mean? Frankly, 
I'll confess that I was more or less bored 
most of the time, but went because I loved 
my teacher. As for the lessons, I do not 
remember much about them. Somehow 
they did not seem to have much connection 
with life. Is not that one trouble, that we 
do not touch the real life of the child? Can 
there be something wrong with our 
methods? 

Let us again think back. When did you 
learn the most about cake-making, the 
day that you all made cake in school, when 
you each stood behind your cupboard and 
mixed the ingredients just as the teacher 
told you, or that Saturday morning when 
Mother let you bake cake at home, and 
you looked up the recipe, and measured it 
all out, and put it together, set the pan in 
the oven and watched it bake so eagerly, 
only to find that it had fallen flat, which 
Mother said was because you had slammed 
the oven door when you had peeked in at 
it. Yes, it is the doing it at home that we 
remember. Ah, you say we were learning 
by experience, then. Is that the best way 
to learn? How often we say that, after all, 



we teD children they must in the end learn 
for themselves by experience. 

Have we ever tried to help them learn 
by experience, to place them in situations 
where they could learn? They are doing 
that wherever they come in contact with 
life now. We are trying to control their 
environment, though, and provide play- 
groimds for them, and direct their recrea- 
tion. In some of the public schools the 
teachers who believe in the project way of 
life are experimenting and are trying to give 
the children an opportunity to learn 
through experience in doing, how to pkn, 
and work together for a common purpose, 
and decide whether they have reached 
their goal. This they call, for short, the 
project method. It is the technical work- 
ing out of the big idea. 

That may be all very well for the public 
schools, but, as one Sunday School teacher 
said to me, they have time to experiment 
and their aims are not our aims anyway. 
Is there a difference between secular and 
religious education? What is that difference? 

What is our idea of education? Is it 
always the same or does it change? As 
we look back we find that different ages 
have had very different ideas of what it 
means to be educated, and of how educa- 
tion should be carried on. In brief, educa- 
tion has probably at all times meant the 
passing on to one generation of the ideas 
which preceding generations have worked 
out as essential. Are these ideas, gained 
through experience, of how we should meet 
"life essentially secular or essentiaDy re- 
ligious? In early days we find no distinc- 
tion made; education was simply equip- 
ment for life in all its phases, which included 
habits and skill in doing things, and in- 
formation, and attitude toward God and 
man. With the separation of Church and 
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State, the State undertook to develop 
primarily the knowledge and the skill 
needed for life, and the Church undertook 
to develop right attitudes. There is a 
common ground, However, where the two 
meet, for the State recognizes the need of 
right attitudes, and the Church realizes 
that information is a necessary basis upon 
which to build. In short, State and Church 
should work together to develop a fuU and 
complete conception of life, and the differ- 
ence is one of emphasis rather than of kind. 
In this case is it not sensible to suppose 
that they should utilize similar methods? 

What methods are being used in educa- 
tion? For a long, long period we simply 
herded children together, massed them, 
and told them what to do, and pimished 
them if they failed. Later the school began 
to recognize the child as an individual, and 
to try to help him as an individual to 
develop. Still he was told what to do. 
How much effect does this have on most 
of us? Were not our school lessons a more 
or less mechanical performance? Which 
ones meant the most to us? Probably 
those which we entered into wholehearted- 
ly. Then why not give more opportunity 
for such participation? That is just what 
the schools are trying to do. The teacher 
and the children work together to carry out 
plans which the children help to form. 

If this way of doing things can be 
carried over into the Church School, will 
it not mean that the children are prac- 
ticing at living the Christian life? What 
could be better for them than this actual 
attempt to work out ideals in their every- 
day contacts? 

All very well, but can this be done? 
Is it being done? 

A survey of the field shows that only to 
a small extent is wholehearted purpose- 



ful activity characteristic of Church School 
work. Is not this because we have not 
yet fully conceived the child in terms of 
personality, individuality? Just as on a 
clear night when we look at the crescent 
moon we may see the faint ring which 
indicates the completed circle, so when we 
see the child we must see him as he is and 
see also all that he may become. Only so 
can we meet him and cooperate with him 
in his facing of life situations. 

Wherever we find successful work being 
done we shall find that it is being under- 
taken as a project and carried forward in 
that spirit. Where work is failing to pro- 
duce results we shall find that it is largely 
because we have failed to provide situa- 
tions which call forth the desired response. 
We have seen that the children need help 
in acquiring information upon which to 
base action, in forming habits, and in 
developing attitudes. 

Let us take first the question of infor- 
mation. What are our courses of study 
doing for the children? They are providing 
stories, chiefly derived from the Bible, and 
superimposed, so far as the children are 
concerned, with typical informational ques- 
tions. The Scribner Completely Graded 
Series and the Chicago Constructive Bible 
Studies represent two attempts to prepare 
graded courses, based primarily upon Bible 
stories. The Chicago Course in its senior 
department provides for life interests 
with its courses, "Christianity and Its 
Bible," "Social Duties from the Christian 
Point of View," and "Christian Faith for 
Men of To-day." It also considers the 
beginner and provides rather good material 
for the early classes. The Scribner Series 
represents in general about the same level 
of achievement, with some variations in 
courses. 
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On the side of the denominational 
courses the International Series as edited 
by those denominations which are using 
it represents the average of achievement. 
Perhaps one of its best courses is that for 
seniors entitled "The World a Field for 
Christian Service," as allowing more scope 
for individual initiative. 

The Unitarian Beacon Series is a recent 
attempt to devise a course better adapted 
to the needs of the growing child. The 
fourth grade course, "World Stories," 
strikes the same note which is being 
stressed in planning new public school 
curricula. Here again the senior courses 
are especially noteworthy as providing life 
sitiiations, or at least contact with life 
which might easily be developed. 

The Christian Nurture Series of the 
Episcopal Church is the first attempt to 
bring together information, worship, and 
service, and unify them. This is a big step 
forward. The courses are uneven in 
development as yet, and the whole can be 
superimposed as readily as any of the 
older courses. The books are the standard 
textbook type, calling for question and 
answer to be written out. 

On the informational side, then, no 
curriculum has been set forth which appeals 
to the child in terms of functioiis, life 
proUems, using Biblical and other material 
to illustrate and help the child to judge 
values in accordance with standards deter- 
mined by others as well as those which he 
has so far evolved from his own experiences. 
Far less has any course been developed 
which would provide for activity as an 
integral part of the work, although the 
Christian Nurture Series attempts to do 
this. 

To give the child opportunity for ex- 
pression, programs of social service and 



missionary activities have been devised, 
again superimposed, unrelated, and too 
often exploiting the child, for the sake 
of the object. This same holds true in 
worship, which is generally quite remote 
from the child's experience, in the way 
in which it is conducted. 

That departments of religious educa- 
tion are alive to the situation is shown 
by official statements. In the 1920 bulletin, 
"Religious Education for the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America," we read: "The Curriculum 
Committee is working toward the pro- 
vision of such material, so coordinated 
and adapted to the developing needs of 
the children and youth as shall constitute 
a comprehensive plan for the Presbyterian 
Church both on the instructional and 
expressional side." 

Again, in the pamphlet entitled "Prin- 
ciples and Methods .of Missionary Edu- 
cation," issued by the Congregational 
Educational Society, we read: "Project 
teaching has become a well-known and 
valuable educational method and has 
been successfully applied in the field of 
missionary education. The missionary 
project is an enterprise more or less ex- 
tended and involved according to the age 
of the participants and in which the ele- 
ments of study and service are blended." 

In some schools we find the students 
actually bearing responsibility for running 
the school, sharing in the planning, and 
carrying out of plans. How are you to be 
sure that they will not upset everything? 
On the other side, how can you ever expect 
them to develop responsibility if they 
never have any experience? 

The extent of purposeful activity is 
limited in many ways. The Church is 
strongly conservative and inclined toward 
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the use of authority rather than freedom 
for discussion. Especially with children 
does it believe that they must be told what 
tp think, rather than taught how to think. 
Another great difficulty is found in the 
lack of adequate equipment. One favor- 
able aspect of this situation is that the 
churches will not have to break away from 
the idea of desks, as for the most part these 
have never been provided. Then the great 
lack is that of a proper curriculum. Just 
as Miss Wells has experimented with 
unifying purposes for the elementary 
school, so some one is needed who can 
experiment with a curriculum for the 
Church School which shall provide a 
purpose large enough to include worship, 
knowledge, and activity along service 
lines. This involves* a knpwledge of the 
needs of the child at each period in his 
development, which in turn depends upon 
ways of testing and measuring religious 
growth. The whole field of religious educa- 
tion has just been opened, and much 
pioneer work must be done in it before 
satisfactory results can be attained. 

Meanwhile, if one wished to initiate 
purposeful activity and provide for co- 
operative effort along some lines, how 
best could one go about it? In many lines 
of endeavor the caution holds true, ''Be 
radical in thought but conservative in 
action." In the first place, avoid all 
mention of the term "project." If this 
is advised in public school circles, how 
much more essential is it in the Church 
School! Talk with individual teachers 
of the needs of the classes, the problems 
to be met, the value of help from the 
children. In planning work for the year, 
offer a class a choice in courses, let them 
choose the one they desire. They will 
study it with a definite purpose. When 



an appeal for money comes, or for service, 
present it as such. Make it possible for 
the children to obtain information as to 
the need, then let them dedde to under- 
take certain responsibility, and carry it 
through. Interest one teacher in testing 
her class to discover progress. Perhaps 
she may work out some way of testing. 
She may make some contribution to 
knowledge of the needs of that age. At 
least her own eyes will be opened. She 
will be alert to meet needs. Discuss with 
teachers the possibilities of interesting 
parents. Periiaps an exhibit of work 
might be suggested. Teachers might find 
that children could co5perate in preparing 
such an exhibit. Little by little whole- 
hearted purposeful activity could be started 
along various lines. Then some literature 
might be circulated as to what is being 
done elsewhere, as to methods, technique, 
and a desire for meetings to discuss prob- 
lems together created. Sharing adminis- 
trative responsibility with older students 
might result naturally, if teachers and 
children have worked together for exhibit 
or some other purpose. 

The working out of plans in common 
will lead to growth, a more vital school, 
an added realization of responsibility on 
the part of the teachers, and a desire to 
keep abreast of the tide, and on the part 
of the children a new value attached to 
the Church School and its week-day activi- 
ties, which through experience will result 
in the development of a finer type of 
Christian men and women, who through 
practice in living together have learned to 
carry the Christian attitudes into all the 
relations of life. They wiU be citizens of 
the Kingdom, walking in the way of the 
Kingdom. 
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The disctission 
continued 



A short 
summaxy 



"Are we ready to continue our discus- 
sion, and shall we begin where we left o£F?" 
"Please, before you go fur- 
ther, give a short summary 
of what was said last time. 
Several of us here today were not present 
then, but have been attracted by the re- 
ports that have gone out. Give us the gist 
of your discussion." 

"We covered a good deal of ground, but 
rU try to sum it up. We agreed that teach- 
ers should study the psychol- 
ogy of learning for the double 
reason that with it they could 
teach better and that understanding better 
how learning goes on, they would get more 
satisfaction from their teaching. The sym- 
bol S*-^R opens, as it were, the door to 
the psychology of the learning process. 
Any act of conduct consists of some sort of 
response (R) to some stimulating situation 
(S), as I hear a shout (S) and turn to listen 
(R). All conduct can be so described. The 
S3anbol is best conceived in terms of phys- 
iological psychology: the stimulation (S) 
takes place because in the nervous system 
there are mechanisms, so to speak, espe- 
cially suited to receiving such stimulation; 
and other mechanisms appropriate for 
responding. Any particular response (R) 
follows appropriately a certain stimulus 
(S), because there is also in the nervous 
system a specific nerve structure path or 
bond (neurones and synapses, to be more 



specific) connecting the initial sensory 
mechanism with the final motor response. 
These paths or bonds may be thought of 
somewhat as the systems of wires connect- 
ing different telephone instruments. Talk- 
ing at one end corresponds to the stimulus, 
hearing at the other end to the response. 
My friend hears me talk because at my 
request the various switchboard operators 
have appropriately joined the intervening 
wires. Now in the case of the human tele- 
phone exchange system — our whole aggre- 
gate of nerve structure — we bring into the 
world with us at birth some of the connect- 
ions between S and R already made, as 
when a missle flies dose to the eye (S), the 
eyelid closes (R). Other connections we 
make only after (certain kinds of) exercise; 
as I may, after learning, strike a baseball 
(R) when I see it coming (S). This making 
new connections between S and R (or chang- 
ing old ones) is what we mean by learning. 

"One very interesting fact was noted 
about the action of the mechanisms that 
have to do with receiving and 
conducting stimulations and 
with making responses: at some times these 
mechanisms are more ready to act than at 
others. Repeated exercise may result in 
fatigue and the mechanism may then fail 
to respond to a stimulus that would in the 
beginning have sufficed to bring a prompt 
response. Certain mental attitudes also 
wiU cause readiness or unreadiness. If 
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reader will at once see, largely based on Thorndike and Wood worth. 
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The account here given is, as the informed 
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Bftind-set 



I am very angry with a man, I am unready 
to laugh with him, but I am — alas — only 
too ready to hear evil of him. If I am very 
anxious to succeed at golf, I am easily 
brought to think about golf 
strokes, golf clubs, golf 
records, and the like. This fact of mind-set 
needs to be distinguished from simple 
readiness. Suppose I, being thus interested 
in golf, am entering eagerly upon a tourna- 
ment with high hopes of success. In such 
case my mind is said to be set on the end 
of playing to win. If anything postpones 
the start I am restless: my mind-set acting 
within urges me on. Such a mind-set 
radiates, as it were, a wave of readiness to 
all my conduct mechanisms that are likely 
to be needed in my play. And just as 
truly the same set radiates unreadiness for 
any thwarting activities. My mind-set 
thus contemplates some end, urges me 
from within to put forth efforts to attain 
this end, makes ready for action my 
various mental and physical resources 
that may be used in action, and at the 
same time makes unready for action any 
mechanism that might by its action inter- 
fere with attaining my end. The value of 
the mind-set in making thus for effective 
effort is, as we shall presently see, no greater 
than its value in making for effective 
learning. 

"The laws of learning are concise state- 
ments of the conditions under which learn- 
ing takes place. Everything 
so far is in a way preparatory 
to them. Thomdike recog- 
nizes three principal laws of learning, those 
of Readiness, Exercise (Use and Disuse), 
and Effect (Satisfaction and Annoyance). 
The law of Readiness connects the fact of 
readiness as described above with the 
facts of satisfaction and annoyance: When 



The laws of 
learning 



Interest and 
learning 



a band is ready to act, to act gives satisfac- 
tion and not to act gives annoyance. When 
a bond is not ready to act, to be forced to act 
gives annoyance. The especial significance 
of this is to be seen in its connection with 
the law of Effect (Satisfaction and Annoy- 
ance): A modifiable bond is strengthened 
or weakened according as satisfaction or 
annoyance attends its exercise. It follows at 
once that learning (strengthening a desired 
bond) will take place more easily if the 
bond is in a high state of readiness. Indeed 
if a bond is so unready to act that annoy- 
ance attends its exercise, imleaming (or 
weakening the bond) rather than learning 
(or strengthening the bond) may be 
expected." 

*'Does this explain the value of interest 
in learning? I have always beheved that 
interest helped learning, but 
now I seem to see more in it 
than ever before." 

''Exactly so; to take interest in doing 
anything is to have a mind-set towards it. 
That means, as we saw, an inner urge to 
engage in that thing and readiness in sense 
and thought for whatever helps it along." 

"Why say 'readiness in sense'? Do you 
mean that my eye actually sees things I 
am interested in better than it sees others? 
I thought the eye was like a mirror or 
camera and saw everything in front of it." 

"The eye does see everything in focus 
before it, and, as a mere mirror, sees them 
indifferently; but you don't see them that 
way. You pick out from all the things in 
front of your eye certain ones to pay 
attention to. When I say 'you pick out,' 
it would be more exact to say that your 
mind-set at the time, your various readi- 
nesses, pick out the things significant to 
these readinesses. Don't you know that a 
girl on her way to buy a hat will see the 
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shop windows of the milliners more cer- 
tainly, more readily in fact, than the win- 
dows of the hardware stores? Her eyes, as 
bare optical instruments, may see the hard- 
ware windows, but that seeing meets no 
response within. Actual and effective seeing 
is selective according to the mind's set 
at the time. So with hearing and all 
the rest." 

"Then the working of interest is a scien- 
tific fact, and not mere sentimentality. I 
had got the idea that really hard-headed 
thinking ignores interest. Haven't we 
been told that?" 

"Possibly you have heard something 
like that, and some sentimentalists have 
brought just reproach on a good cause. 
But it is true beyond a doubt that interest 
is a significant factor in mental life and a 
positive help to learning." 

"It seems, too, that you don't oppose 
interest to effort. I thought some people 
hold that you have to choose 
between interest and effort, 
that you can't have both." 
"You are certainly right that I don't 
oppose interest to effort. Exactly the 
contrary: interest is the natural, indeed the 
only basis of effort; the stronger the inter- 
est, the stronger, if need be, will be the 
effort." 

"You gave the law of Effect as if it were 
scientifically established. Is it not true that 
some psychologists reject it? 
It seems to me I've heard 
about some rats learning a 
path quicker if they were punished for go- 
ing wrong than if they were rewarded for 
going right. What does this say about the 
effect of satisfaction?" 

"There are two rq)lies to be made to 
that. First, the law of Effect includes, as 
its statement shows, both satisfaction and 
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annoyance. Whether the rats learned 
faster by punishment or by reward matters 
not to this law; either learning was by 
effect. The fastest learning, other things 
equal, is where both are used, satisfaction 
when they go right, annoyance if they go 
wrong. The other reply is that among psy- 
chologists Watson alone, so far as I have 
heard, denies the law, and he gets little if 
any backing in his contention. It is true 
that some very good psychologists have 
questioned whether the law as stated is 
ultimate. They do not deny the law as a 
fact, they merely propose to explain it by 
appealing if possible to more fundamental 
considerations. " 

"Suppose any one denied the law, could 
he consistently use punishment?" 

"If this law is not true, pimishment has 
no place in the learning process strictly 
considered. The fear of pimishment might 
be used to secure practice, and so in this 
indirect way affect learning, but to be con- 
sistent, one who denies this law would have 
to deny that the pain attached to going, 
wrong helped the rats to learn more quickly 
the way out." 

"I wonder if everyone understands the 
word satisfaction in the same sense. Do 
you mean by satisfaction pleasure and by 
annoyance pain?" 

"No. I do not mean to make satisfac- 
tion the same thing as pleasure. Sometimes 
they may be the same thing, more often 
not. If I had to choose single words as 
synonyms I'd use success and failure. In- 
deed Woodworth uses these words instead 
of satisfaction and annoyance." 

"Well, won't you please leave off this 
hair-splitting and arguing! If the laws you 
talk so much about are of any service 
please go on and explain how we can 
use them." 
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"Very well. Take the very specific case 
of John who has not well learned his num- 
ber combinations. Suppose 
he is called on in class for 
7x9. He hesitates; it might 
be 72, or 56, or 63. Which it 
it? He tries them in this order. When he 
sa3rs 72, the teacher looks imimpressed, 
certain pupils quickly raise their hands, 
one or two actually snicker, the teacher 
says *No.' Now this response of 72 did not 
bring satisfaction because it did not suc- 
ceed. He saw by the words and manners of 
teacher and fellows that 72 was the wrong 
response. The failure brought annoyance, 
and the snickers served to increase it. When 
he ventures 56, he is by reason of the pre- 
vious attendant annoyances the more 
anxious to find it right. This very anxiety 
increases the annoyance of failure. When 
finally he says 63 and it succeeds, his satis- 
faction is all the greater by reason of his 
previous failures and their attendant annoy- 
ances. Now the law of effect says that next 
time he will be less likely than he was this 
time to say 72 or 56 and more likely to say 
63. If this happens often and consistently 
enough, he will eventually say 63 at once 
without fail.^" 

"I heard' a speaker say that the trouble 
about some punishment is that it makes a 
boy regret that he was caught, not regret 
that he did wrong. Just what did he 
mean? What difference does it make?" 

"The trouble is one of misplaced annoy- 
ance and it makes all the difference. Go 



lAispUced 
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back to * our law of Effect. If a re- 
sponse is made to a certain situation 
with annoyance, when that 
situation comes around again 
we shall be less disposed to re- 
spond in that way. If this keeps up long 
enough, we simply won't respond at all to 
that situation with that response. A boy 
meets a certain temptation, he )delds, does 
wrong, is caught at it, and is punished. Here 
the situation (S) is meeting the temptation, 
the response (R) is two-fold, doing the 
wrong and letting himself get caught. 
The punishment provides annoyance; but 
with which part of the response is the boy 
annoyed, at having done wrong or at 
getting caught? It depends upon the boy 
and what he thinks. If he regrets (is 
annoyed at) having done wrong, then he 
will next time be less likely to repeat the 
wrong. But if he regrets (is annoyed at) 
being caught and no more, he will next 
time take greater pains not to be caught, 
and no more. The effect of the punishment 
on his character education depends exactly 
on the thing at which he feels annoyance, 
whether on having done wrong, on having 
got caught, or even (if he is a husky young 
fellow) -at having submitted to being 
punished. It is all important that satis- 
faction and annoyance be attached appro- 
priately." 

"Well, youVe scored on that applica- 
tion of the law of Effect, for that's an 
important matter." 
"Now tell us how a mind-set influences 



* To show the actual working of "effect" here it may be pointed out that no such factors as practice or recency will serve 
to explain the subsequent advantage of the response 63 over the response 72 and 56. It cannot be practice, for 63 was used 
no more frequently than 72 or 56. Nor will recency suffice. If the next occasion for responding to 7 x 9 should arise in a few 
moments it might with some pertinence be argued that 63, being the last used, is appreciably more ** recent** than either of 
the others and so would have the advantage. But when the next occasion comes twenty-four hours later, recency can no 
longer be claimed, for the intervals elapsing since the use of all three are too nearly the same. The response 63 would on this 
basis have no appreciable advantage over the others. The "effect" of the response seems unavoidably an essential factor. 
See Wood worth Psychology (1921) p. 391 ff. 
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learning? And does readiness c6me in? 
And what are the connections between the 
laws of Readiness and Effect?" 

"This is what we have been all the time 
leading up to. Suppose a girl has asked her 
mother's permission to make 
a dress ^all by herself' and her 
mother has at last consented. 
What do you say? Any mind-set?" 

"I should say so^ there is a very definite 
mind-set. I remember something like this 
when I was young, and I was nearly wild 
with enthusiasm and determination. I was 
bent on showing them all that I could make 
a dress. I chose a party dress, because I 
had been invited to go to a more important 
party than usual and I thought I had no 
suitable dress. Yes, there is a definite 
mind-set." 

"And what about an inner urge?" 

"What do you mean by an inner urge? 
Is there also an outer urge? And are the 
two different?" 

"Let me answer that. I know the dif- 
ference. Sometimes I find a boy bent and 
determined to do something, say make an 
airplane. Then the urge is inside the boy. 
I may try to discourage him, others may 
laugh at him, he may find difficulties, but 
as long as he feels that way inside he will 
persist in spite of all outside interferences. 
That's an inner urge. But suppose the 
boy's father tells him to mow the lawn, 
and the boy does it only because his father 
makes him, the urge here is outside. With 
an outer urge one will let up at the first 
opportimity. If any interference comes 
along, he will try to take it as an excuse 
to stop. This girl had a strong inner urge 
to make the dress. A strong mind-set to 
accomplish an end means exactly a strong 
inner urge. Am I not right?" 

"Exactly right. But now tell us what 



else this girl's strong mind-set means besides 
an inner urge?" 

"You called it further back a mind-set- 
to-an-end. I should say it means a clear 
and definite end in view, a strong purpose 
with a clearly defined end. Here the end 
was to make a dress that would fit and be 
becoming, and call forth favorable com- 
ments from all who saw it and wonder that 
so yoimg a girl should make such a success. 
The strong mind-set means setting up this 
sort of end." 

"And what about readiness or unreadi- 
ness?" 

"I know; it was just what we had before. 
The mind-set makes this girl ready to see 
and examine dresses and styles and pat- 
terns and fabrics, and to hear people talk 
about such matters, and to read Vogue 
and the Delineator" 

"Yes, it wiU make ready for action all 
the mechanisms in the girl's mental make- 
up that might have to do with making the 
dress. But what about imreadiness?" . 

"We had that too. It makes the girl un- 
ready to do anything else. I dare say she is 
more or less of a nuisance about the house 
till the dress is finished, for she won't 
want to be called on to mind the baby or to 
set the table or even to be told it's bed time. 
Yes, all the mechanisms whose action 
might interfere will be distinctly unready 
to act." 

"What does all this mean for thinking? 
Does this girl think?" 

"Certainly she thinks. She has to 
choose the style in which she will make the 
dress. That takes thinking and a great 
deal of it. I guess she'll nm everybody in 
the house nearly crazy looking and passing 
judgment, unless she is one of the kind who 
somehow already knows her own mind. 
Then she has to choose the material, and 
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watch the price so as not to exceed her 
money. After that it will be the pattern 
and how to lay it on, how to cut it out, etc., 
etc. Yes, she has to think." 

' 'An important matter is what guides her 
thinking? What tells her what to think? 
It is the end in view that guides. Here it is 
exactly the kind of dress she wants to make 
that guides her thinking. In this case it is a 
party dress. Her purpose to make this 
party dress guides her thoughts at least in 
a large way all the time. Some smaller pur- 
poses, specific subordinate ends I suppose 
you would call them, guide at other timies; 
but all have to fit together." 

"You say all have to fit together. Is this 
what some call organization?" 

"Exactly, this is what is meant by 
organization. Everything she does, bu3ring, 
planning, cutting, sewing, all have to work 
consistently together or she will not have 
the kind of dress she wants. I should say 
there is opportunity here for the best kind 
of organization. How to organize her 
efforts is part of what she had to learn, and 
an important part." 

"But are you not leaving out the most 
important thing, the learning? I can see 
how the girl's purpose means a definite end 
in view and an inner urge to attain that end. 
I can see too how these things mean an 
efficient organization of effort — ^in fact the 
whole thing seems to be working for effi- 
ciency of action. But I don't yet see where 
learning comes m. Can you explain more 
clearly?" • 

"All we need is to apply our previous 
reasoning. Learning mainly comes by the 
law of Effect. Any movement of mind or 
body that succeeds (or brings satisfaction) 
has for that reason a better chance of being 
used again. Similarly any movement that 



fails has a smaller chance. ^This better 
(or less) chance of being'used again we call 
learning. The greater the feeling of suc- 
cess or failure (satisfaction or annoyance) 
the more definite the learning.^ Now if the 
girl has a strong interest in making the 
dress, what she does by way of planning or 
execution that makes manifestly for suc- 
cess brings great satisfaction. Wherein she 
fails, she feels annoyance. This success 
(satisfaction) fixes in her nervous system 
the success-bringing movements. The an- 
noyance in like manner tends to cut out 
the failure-bringing movements. When 
the girl has finished her dress,- each step 
that helped make it a success is more firmly 
fixed in her (as a habit or skill or memory), 
and each step that hurt will less likely be 
used again. And not only are the separate 
steps thxis fixed (or dropped out), but so 
likewise are the connections of one step with 
another. The organization as an effective 
whole is fixed in the girl's mental make-up. 
The stronger the purpose and the more 
definite the success (or failure) the stronger 
and more definite the learning." 

"You have said nothing about the factor 
of readiness here. Does that play any 
part?" 

"Yes, indeed. The readiness we dis- 
cussed as growing out of the mind-set not 
only prepares each pertinent mechanism for 
use but accords satisfaction when used. We 
then have, as it were, satisfaction coming 
possibly from two sources, first, from the 
readiness of the mechanisms used and, sec- 
ond, from the resulting success. This fact 
means the possibility of better learning." 

"How does consciousness help? Does it 
have any part in the learning process as 
here described? I have heard some say 
that this too is an important factor." 



* Except in some extreme cases where such factors as consternation or paralysis of action interfere with the learning process. 
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''Lideed it is an important factor. Its 
function here is at least three-fold: first, to 
connect more surely and definitely the 
various responses with their several appro- 
priate stimidi, second, to attach satisfac- 
tions or annoyances more precisely where 
they severally belong, and third, by em- 
phatic attention to heighten the satisfac- 
tion or annoyance felt. It is for these rea- 
sons, among others, that we are most anx- 
ious that pupils think while they act and con- 



sciously intend the several steps they take." 
"I have to admit that you have proved 
your case. I was skeptical at first. But now 
I see no escape. If the laws of learning are 
true, purposeful activity is the way to 
utilize them. It should make teaching both 
more effective and more interesting thus to 
understand the working of educational 
psychology. Readiness, mind-set, action 
with satisfaction, these do indeed give a 
different outlook upon teaching." 



AN EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATION 
IV* Oral Composition 

James F. Hosic 

Associate Professor of Education^ Teachers CoUegej Columbia University 



One of the two purposes which the leaders 
in the English experiment were firmly re- 
solved to accomplish was to improve the 
speaking of the children in the selected 
centers and at the same time develop a 
method of doing this which other schools 
might successfully employ. The need of 
improvement was most keenly felt in con- 
nection with the work of classes in subjects 
other than English. As in the matter of 
reading, the complaint was voiced that the 
use of the vernacular as an everyday in- 
strument of conmiimication was too imper- 
fect. The pupils spoke indistinctly, inade- 
quately, inconsecutively, not merely in- 
correctly. 

The seat of the difficulty, it was sus- 
pected, would be found not priifiarily in 
poor teaching but, as was the case with the 
reading, in a wrong conception of the job. 
The composition work actually going on 
was indeed found to be largely of the tradi- 
tional sort, namely, practice in writing, 
with much emphasis on correctness in 



grammar and mechanics. This carried over 
but slightly into the various activities of 
the school day for the two very obvious 
reasons, first, that children do not often 
communicate with each other in writing 
and, second, that learning how to avoid 
mistakes in the mechanics of writing does 
not go far toward the development of power 
in well-planned, forceful speaking. In a 
word, the situations met with in the com- 
position classes were not the situations con- 
stantly recurring in almost all other classes. 
The emphasis in composition was falling in 
the wrong place. 

SETTING UP NEW mEALS IN COMPOSITION 

The first step to be taken in the move- 
ment for more satisfactory composition 
teaching evidently was to set up new ideals. 
The teachers must come to cherish different 
aims. Speaking must largely replace writ- 
ing in the composition hour. The children 
must be shown what good speaking is, and 
must come to think of their composition 
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work as practice in doing well what they 
had occasion to do all day long. This 
meant care in the choice of topics for com- 
position and a rational conception of stand- 
ards of performance. 

During the opening conference in each 
school the fact was brought out that there 
was a general feeling of dissatisfaction with 
the oral English of the pupils. The attitude 
of the teachers was found to coincide with 
that of the principals and ' supervisors. 
Everyone became conscious of how general 
this attitude was. In this way the necessary 
"mind-set" was assured. The workers 
were ready to try out new plans. 

These were worked out in conferaice 
through discussion. To have handed out 
ready-made directions would not have suf- 
ficed. In the first place, the teachers would 
not have understood and appreciated them 
so well as they did after informal considera- 
tion; in the second place, the contributions 
of the teachers themselves would have been 
missed; and, in the third place, the oppor- 
tunity to set a good example of informal 
teaching would have been lost. It should be 
steadily borne in mind that the whole ex- 
periment had to do with methods of super- 
vision quite as much as with methods in 
English. We sought to improve English 
teaching through improved procedures in 
supervision. From beginning to end no one 
was allowed to forget that we were attempt- 
ing to develop and illustrate methods of im- 
proving the work of a school, not only in 
English, but in other subjects as well. 

Two points emerged from our discussions : 
first, it was agreed that children tend to 
express themselves in concrete particulars 
and, second, that they like to talk about 
their own affairs. These two facts sug- 
gested the choice of narrative based upon 
experience as the type of composition to 



be stressed, the basic activity from which 
other activities should grow. It was defi- 
nitely decided that for one entire semester 
great emphasis should be placed upon oral 
compositions of this type. 

OUTLINES POR GinDANCE 

The course of study in English in force in 
the Chicago schools was unfortimately not 
sufficiently detailed to provide adequate 
guidance for work in composition. The 
sections on that subject had been pre- 
pared, moreover, largely from another 
point of view. The new endeavors had not 
long proceeded before the need of supple- 
mentary outlines was apparent to all. A 
committee was appointed, therefore, to pre- 
pare them, a committee consisting of one 
superintendent, one principal, three teach- 
ers, and the English specialist. The com- 
mittee decided not to write an elaborate 
course in oral composition for use indefi- 
nitely, but to prepare a simple program to 
assist teachers in making a begiiming of 
the work in the classes as they then were. 
The course of study was Qoncdved of as an 
instrument of supervis'on fitted to do a par- 
ticular thing at a particular time and, in the 
nature of the case, soon to be superseded, 
inasmuch as the work of the centers would 
pass into succeeding phases. 

Readers of these articles, though not 
able to use this brief course in their own 
work, may care to see it. 

ORAL ENGLISH 

Suggestions for teachers in the English 
Centers, second semester 1919. 

Note: — ^Develop ability in the language 
period; call it into exercise in all other 
classes. 

I. Aims as to technique — growth in 
power of expression. 
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A. First cycle — kindergarten and 
grades i to 3. 

1. Willing attempt by each pupil 
to say something clearly to 
the class — something that the 
speaker believes the class will 
be glad to hear (audience 
motive). 

2. Better English sentences. 

B. Second Cycle — grades 4 to 6. 

1. As above — see cycle i. 

2. As above — see cycle i. 

3. Proper sequence of sentences 
— ability to talk connectedly. 

C. Third Cycle — ^grades 7 and 8. 
I- As above — see cycle i. 

2. As above — see cycle i. 

3. As above — see cycle 2. 

4. Proper subdivisions of the 
thought — topical organiza- 
tion — ^if demanded by the 
speaker's purpose. 

II. Aims as to subject matter. 

1. To employ only subject matter 
of lasting value to the pupils. 

2. To draw^upon first-hand experi- 
ence rather than memory of books. 
The reading done should be in- 
vestigative. 

3. To group subjects or projects 
about centers of interest so as to 
build up useful bodiesof knowledge 
and opinion and form positive 
attitudes. 

HI. Suggestions as to possible topics. 
A. Personal Experiences and Current 
Events, including visits, play, 
anniversaries, etc., etc. 

1. In cycle i, home, school, 
neighborhood. 

2. In cycle 2, ditto, but extend 
the horizon as far as the ex- 
perience of the pupils permits. 



3. In cycle 3, train definitely in 
reading and reporting accounts 
in the periodicals; train also 
in discussion and further in- 
vestigation. 

B. Occupations. 

1. In cycle i, accounts of what 
others do for us and discussion 
of how we may help them; 
e. g., parents, public oflScers, 
food producers and purveyors, 
and others in the child's range 
of observation. 

2. In cycle 2, a wider range and 
more general view; e. g., 
farming, lumbering, mining, 
manufacturing, transporting 
— ^what is done and why, and 
how we profit by it. 

3. In cycle 3, from the personal 
standpoint — ^vocational guid- 
ance; the advantages and dis- 
advantages, the preparation 
required, remimeration, chance 
of promotion, etc. (Note the 
variety of forms of English 
expression, such as debate, 
dramatization, etc. possible.) 

C. Health. 

1. In cycle i, for personal habits. 

2. In cycle 2, as in cycle i plus 
sanitation, ventilation, and 
other social phases in home, 
school, and neighborhood. 

3. In cycle 3, as in cycle 2 plus 
exercise, emergencies, climate, 
occupations, dvic aspects. 

D. Applied science and the world of 
natiu-e. 

Select appropriate topics from 
the Chicago Course of Study 
which are not otherwise treated 
in the given cycle, such as 
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seasons, animals, natural phe- 
nomena, etc. 

E. Our city, state and nation. 

F. Thrift. 

IV. Methods. 

1. Develop specific and definite pur- 
poses in taking up the various 
topics — organize "projects." 

2. Let the pupils help in the planning. 

3. Teach each child how to perform 
his part — select his particular 
phase or item, think how to listen 
to and help his classmates, how 
to ask questions, converse, etc. 
Remember the children are in 
need of mastering little by little 
the practical art of communica- 
tion. 

4. Employ theory — principles — only 
as guidance to actual practice. 
Help the pupils discover and state 
principles for themselves; then 
make sure that the principles — 
a very few and very simply stated 
— are positively understood and 
learned for all time. 

5. Supply the correct form when 
errors are made, but reserve in- 
struction and drill for class work 
or individual treatment. 

6. Limit each speaker as to time and 
help him to plan by selecting a 
specific topic, a phase of the 
subject which can be presented 
briefly. Avoid vague and sweep- 
ing topics; insist on concrete and 
personal handling. 

7. Use the textbook only when it 
bears upon the aims you have in 
view — a means to your end. 

V. Helps. 

LeQnard: English Composition as 
a Social Problem. 



Sheridan: Speaking and Writing. 

Mahoney: Standards in English 
Composition. 

Hosic and Hooper: A Child's Com- 
position Book (grades 4-6). 

Hosic and Hooper: A Composition- 
Gnunmar (grades 7 and 8). 

Klapper: The Teaching of English. 

O'Shea and Kellogg: Series of 
Textbooks on Health. 

Barnard: Course in Civics for 
Philadelphia. 

Note: — Outlines on written English 

and on the use of literary motives 

and subject matter to follow. 

COMMENTS ON THE COURSE IN ORAL ENGLISH 

With regard to the outline for the organ- 
ization of oral English in the elementary 
school, please consider the following com- 
ments: 

1. The course is intended to be suggestive 
but not limiting; that is, while it maps out 
pretty definitely the things to be aimed 
at and the kinds of things to be done, it 
still leaves opportunity for choice and 
initiative on the part of the individual 
teacher. 

2. The course is intended as a minimum 
course. Undoubtedly the aims which are 
mentioned for the first time in the second 
cycle can, to some extent, be realized 
earlier. The same is true with regard to 
the third cycle. There is no desire to 
hamper anyone with regard to these aims. 
It seems worth while, however, to set up 
aims that really are to an appreciable 
degree attainable so that we may have the 
satisfaction of definite success. 

3. Observe the arrangement by cycles. 
This is intended to keep up the continuity 
of effort through a suflSciently long period 
to accomplish the aims which are set up. 
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The greatest weakness of our English work 
is its lack of continuity. 

4. Note the attempt to make the course 
cumulative, so that what is begun is con- 
tinued for the remainder of the course. 
Such habits as are involved in the learning 
of English require a considerable time for 
their development and, what is more, they 
readily die out if they are left without 
exercise. Each teacher according to the 
present scheme will see to it that things 
that are once learned are kept in use. 
This means, of course, the best and clearest 
understanding by each teacher of all that 
has been done with the pupils before she 
receives them. 

5. Note that the securing of suitable 
topics for composition is regarded as of 
equal importance with the setting up of 
right aims in the matter of language 
development. It is believed, first, that the 
composition period is too precious a time 
to spend in talking merely for the sake of 
talking. What is talked about ought to 
be as valuable in itself as in any other 
recitation in the school day. This does 
not, of course, mean valuable in a narrow 
sense. When one child has told the others, 
for example, how he celebrated Valentine's 
Day, he has enlarged their knowledge of 
that very interesting phase of life. He 
has, moreover, made it possible for them 
to celebrate Valentine's Day more satis- 
factorily than before. The result is gen- 
uine individual and social progress. "Val- 
uable," then, means valuable in the sense 
of (i) creating or strengthening right at- 
titudes and ideals, (2) giving useful knowl- 
edge, or (3) strengthening habits through 
the strengthening of motive. Second, it 
means that real situations are created for 
the cultivation of language ability. It is 
only in this way that language ability can 



be cultivated. If pupils use language in 
purely artificial situations in the school, 
they will use language of a very different 
character in the natural situations out- 
side of the school. We are driven, therefore, 
to the enterprise of establishing situations 
for the use of language just as real in 
the school as obtain anywhere. The psy- 
chology of this is imperative. In simple 
terms, you cannot really teach the tech- 
nique of language except through the actual 
communication of ideas that are worth 
while both to the person who utters them 
and to the persons who hear them. 

6. A set of centers of interest have been 
selected from which topics may be drawn. 
It is believed that each of these represents 
a good deal of useful material that is not 
now being taught in other studies. Of 
course the situation will vary from room 
to room in this regard. Moreover, there is 
opportunity for teachers to choose accord- 
ing to their own knowledge or taste. It 
should be observed that all of these fields 
of interest are capable of being exploited 
by the yoimger children and also by the 
older. The teacher must in each case find 
the level of the child's actual and potential 
experience. In other words, she must use 
what has already come into his life or 
what he can put there by the imaginative 
reconstruction of the experience he has had. 

7. Speaking more in detail with regard 
to the outline itself, the following is offered: 

a. By "personal experiences in the 
home, school, and neighborhood" is meant 
brief concrete accounts of happenings in 
the life of the individual or of his group. 
Typical titles are "What We Do at Home 
on Saturday," "The Most Interesting 
Place I Ever Saw," "How I Made—," 
"How I Earned a Dollar," etc. In the 
highest grades pupils should actually read 
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Current Events, The Literary Digest, the 
daily papers, etc., and should give well or- 
ganized reports of what they have read. It 
will be necessary here of course to train 
pupils, first, in pickijig out the right thing to 
read, second, in reading it analytically or 
reflectively, and third, in preparing an 
orderly report of it which is reasonably 
clear and concise. In all this work there 
is a fine opportunity for training pupils in 
courteous, clear-cut, thoughtful questioning 
and discussion, leading to sound judgments. 
Such work is probably as important as 
any that can possibly be done for the 
pupils who are about to leave the ele- 
mentary schools. If the field >of civics is 
chosen, the topics should of course be 
those not already provided for in the 
regular work in history and civics. By 
this is meant not the course on paper, but 
the course as actually carried out in the 
school. Here again the teacher must see 
to it that she keeps reasonably within the 
range of the children's horizon and that 
they are encouraged to talk about what 
they actually know or can find out for 
themselves. Formal reproductions of what 
the books say are not intended. The 
younger children may be led to think 
about their city, what advantages it pro- 
vides for them, and what services they can 
render to it. This should all, of course, 
be kept distinctly in the concrete and 
personal. Generalizations are ahnost, if 
not quite, meaningless and futile in the 
case of the younger children. This does 
not mean that pupils are not to learn 
definitely what is important for them to 
learn. It merely means that a child in 
the early years does not think very much 
in abstract terms. This is an obvious 
truth which the makers of our textbooks 
have not yet apparently discovered. Even 



in the case of the older children, the num- 
ber of general conclusions reached should 
be few and they should be based upon the' 
children's own investigations and reason- 
ings. The danger to be avoided is that 
we shall have our children repeating 
words instead of thinking out on the 
basis of actual experience, opinions and 
principles. 

8. Each person must put a common- 
sense interpretation upon the terms used 
in the outline. For example, in the first 
cycle the word freedom has been avoided, 
inasmuch as it often means nothing more 
than babbling and wandering. It is be- 
lieved that the pupil who is conscious of 
trying to do something for his audience 
will attain freedom as rapidly as it is 
possible for him to do. The term, better 
English sentences, means simply progress 
from where the pupil is in the direction 
of where he ought to be. Obviously a 
sentence is not a good sentence if it is 
not clear, if it has imgrammatical expres- 
sions in it, if it contains words that are 
mispronoim6ed, or if it contains vulgar 
slang or words that are no words. It is 
probably impossible to go further in de- 
fining just what better sentences for a 
given class ought to mean. The teacher's 
business is to know exactly where the 
pupils are and then to push them on as 
rapidly as circumstances will permit in 
the direction in which they ought to go. 

9. A word about grammar. There are 
two extremes with regard to grammar. 
One person would throw it out. Another 
would have a stiff course in it. The truth 
probably Ues somewhere between these 
extremes. Note that much grammar should 
be learned through the early years just 
as other things are learned, namely, by 
the pupils' informal contact with it. For 
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example, if a child begins a proper name 
with a small letter, his teacher should 
simply say, "John, you have begun a 
proper name with a small letter" and show 
hhn how to write it. This is merely calling 
a spade a*spade when the spade is there. 
If this were done, the children would 
gradually build up the principal gram- 
matical concepts just as they do other 
concepts. When the fifth grade is reached, 
it will be possible occasionally to indulge 
in informal lessons leading to generaliza- 
tions. These should bear upon subject 
and predicate, the inflections of words, 
and the like. Such work is directly a part 
of the composition work and is easily 
recognized by the children as merely a 
way of improving their speech. Even in 
the seventh and eighth grades there seems 
to be no excuse for a formal isolated and 
technical course in English grammar. 
Just as the teacher tries to secure sticking 
to the point, otherwise called unity, in 
composition, so she should try to secure 
grammatical organization and correctness. 
Grammar, in other words, is imt a part of 
that body of principles of good con^- 
sition which the children should gradually 
master. 

ID. Understand that this outline of oral 
English is only a part of what should 
constitute the course in language and com- 
position in the elementary school. Un- 
doubtedly children gain a great deal of 
language power through story-telling, dram- 
atization, and other literary exercises. 
Such work is relatively easy to plan and 
execute and is sometimes allowed to monop- 
olize the whole of the language time. It 
has seemed best to defer the outlining of 
this type of work until after the more 
practical or matter of fact type has been 
well started. Later an outline of work in 



composition dealing with literary material 
will be furnished. 

II. Note, finally, that work in written 
English is easily handled in a school where 
the work in oral English is well organized. 
The preparation for writing a paper is not 
unlike the prq^aration for giving a short 
talk. Moreover, it is comparatively easy 
to put on paper what you already have 
clearly in your mind. There are few people, 
on the contrary, who can actually compose 
readily in the act of writing. It is for this 
reason among others that the outline of 
written composition is deferred. Later 
such an outline will be provided. It is not 
intended of course that no written work 
shall be done in the meanwhile, merely 
that the emphasis for the present shall be 
placed upon oral English, and that we 
shall make a concerted attempt to organize 
it along the same line in the various 
schools. 

The comments included in the course 
will doubtless enable the reader to put the 
proper interpretation upon what precedes. 
The arrangement by cycles met with in- 
stant approval. It was so obviously in 
harmony with the actual experience of 
the workers that it was welcomed as setting 
up really attainable aims and as avoiding 
the stupid practice of pretending that 
certain results are to be reached in a 
single year when every observer knows 
that they are not and can not be. 

To the objection that the outline is too 
indefinite it may be answered that at the 
stage of the experiment in which the out- 
line was written and circulated, each 
teacher was supposed to be experimenting 
and hence deserved the utmost freedom. 
No one on the committee, moreover, 
would willingly have prq)ared a detailed 
list of topics, for example, in advance of 
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the reports of the teachers in the various 
schools. It was better, jot the Ume, to be 
content with giving such suggestions as 
could be made to each teacher personally 
when it appeared there was need of sug- 
gestion. A much more detailed course in 



composition did, however, in due time 
take shape and in it appeared the results 
of the experiments of scores of teachers 
who had been stimulated by the general 
plan of attack which has just been 
described. 



SELLING A CITY ITS SCHOOL SYSTEM 

J. A. Starkweather 

AssistatU SuperinUndent of Schools ^ Duluth, Minn, 



For the last few years, in all parts of the 
country, many persons have been dissatis- 
fied with present education. This dissatis- 
faction arises from the changes in the condi- 
tions of living produced by modem society. 
The public in general is dissatisfied but is 
not altogether sure of the cause. The ardent 
supporter of the most classical and the 
ardent supporter of the most practical are 
equally sure that something is wrong, — 
what is it? The demand of the times is for 
leadership, leadership which offers to the 
public such education as will be suitable to 
their needs combined with a selling cam- 
paign which will put before them its value. 

Our Duluth schools set as their ideal this 
aim: '' Give to each individual pupil in the 
school system that educational equipment 
which will best fit him to take his place as a 
useful member of society." With this basic 
philosophy we set about the matter of tak- 
ing the public into our confidence. We had 
many conferences of the administrative 
force and finally agreed upon a program of 
activities to acquaint the public with the 
actual school work as it is carried on in the 
schools day by day. The organization was 
as follows: An executive committee con- 
sisting of four people with the duties of pub- 
licity, statistics, exhibits, and organization. 



The executive conunittee was chosen from 
the members of a general committee, each 
of whom was chairman of a subcommittee. 
The subcommittees were: the committee 
on ni^t schools, the committee on kinder- 
garten and elementary schools, the com- 
mittee on junior and senior hi^ schools, 
the committee on industrial education, the 
conmiittee on teachers, and the committee 
on music and physical education. With this 
working organization we began our active 
campaign. 

Each chairman made a report to the gen- 
eral committee of the things which he 
thou^t were vital to the interests of the 
committee he served. These facts were 
gone over carefully by the general commit- 
tee and finally the material was turned over 
to the publicity committee for preparation 
for the newq>apers. The latter committee 
made some interesting discoveries in regard 
to newspapers and school pubUcity. The 
editors were not keen about publishing 
school material because they thought the 
people were not interested. The publicity 
committee learned that material previously 
sent to newspapers had consisted of long, 
dry-as-dust articles of a technical or philo- 
sophical nature which the public did not 
read. The committee found, however, that 
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as soon as live material was sent, editors 
were only too glad to publish it. For live 
material we fomid the following things to 
be practical: (i) pictures of children, 
(2) names of children, (3) informal stories 
about activities in which many people en- 
gage, (4) articles popular rather than tech- 
nical. The picture in this article and its 
explanation illustrate the point. Every 
article should be illustrated by a picture 
showing some activity or person. The arti- 
cle should be brief and cover not more than 
two points. One point is even better than 
two. The Sunday newspapers may pub- 
lish longer articles providing they are fur- 
nished with suitable pictures which catch 
the eye and carry a message of things in 
which people are interested in regard to 
their own children or in regard to the activ- 
ities of present day life. Needless to say it 
is not wise to start upon a plan of school 
publicity unless the things you are doing 
are worth advertising. 

Our executive committee decided that 
the subcommittees represented the various 
phases which we wished to explain to the 
people of the city. These were listed as 
follows: 

1. What we mean by "Industrial Art" 
and why we teach it. 

2. What Duluth is doing for special 
pupils, such as the blind, deaf, those of low 
mentality, the anemic and tubercular. 

3. Methods of primary education. 

4. The theory and practice of the Jimior 
High School. 

5. A study of teachers' salaries with a 
view to increasing them to proper standard. 

6. The place of music in the public 
school and in the commimity. 

7. The meaning and service of night 
school. 



In order to get these things before the 
people in the most satisfactory way, the 
publicity committee asked the chairman of 
each subcommittee to furnish' stories and 
pictiures of the work in which he was inter- 
ested. The publicity committee arranged 
with the newspapers to have something 
ready for publication in every Sunday 
issue. The newspaper men counted on 
these stories and came regularly to the 
office for them. A good example is the 
following account of the "movies." 



SCHOOL MOVIES ARE COMPLETED; 
GIVEN TEST RUN 

Methods of Developing Pupil, Physically 
AND Mentally, Will be Shown on Screen 

The success attained by instructors in the 
'Duluth public schoob in their efforts toward lay- 
ing the basis by which the youth of the dty may 
become good citizens is convincingly shown in 
motion pictures taken of work in the various 
schoob which were given a test run in the offices 
of the board of education yesterday afternoon. 

The work of filming the activities of the Duluth 
school children was under the supervision of J. A. 
Starkweather, assistant superintendent of schools. 

children's work shown 
In keeping with the general belief that stories 
of children create the greatest interest, the pictures 
are devoted chiefly to subjects pertaining to the 
work done by the little tots. In the first red, 
the little girls are seen in company with their 
teachers fashioning articles of feminine apparel 
and toys in the kindergarten room. In another 
room the boys are shown erecting toy houses, 
bridges and moulding pottery from clay. Aug- 
menting the children's activities in the kinder- 
garten rooms is a drill the routine of which is 
similar to the familiar proverbial "London Bridge 
is Falling Down." 

A feature episode which illustrates methods 
employed as a means of and aiaisting in the proper 
expression of thought is the staging of a child 
play. The pupils play the various roles before 
scenery of their own invention. 
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The manual training department makes an 
appeal to the pupil mechanically inclined. Elec- ■ 
tricity, wood-working and kindred subjects are 
taught. For the girls, instructors in needlework 
are seen supervising the fashioning of dainty hats, 
scarfs and other articles. 

DULL PUPILS PROVIDED FOR 

For the pupils who are not as apt as their 
companions a separate department has been 
created. The work done consists of basket weav- 
ing, rug and carpet making. 

One scene which prompts the spectator to fed 
that the work in the local schoob is planned along 
the lines of equality to aU pupib is the dassroom 
where the deaf and dumb are taught to com- 
municate with one another in the best manner 
nature has provided. 

The instructors in this department are experts, 
and, according to results obtained, their success 
has been remarkable. 

FXTLLY EQUIPPED PRINT SHOP 

Among the interesting pictures taken of pupils 
in the advanced classes are those of the school 
printing shop, fully equipped with type and 
presses necessary to the composition of a school 
publication. As in the other departments prac- 
tical instructors are seen instructing the pupils in 
how printing is done. 

A modem garage and machine shop where the 
pupil is taught the automobile trade, the opera- 
tion of lathes and wdding processes is also shown. 

To the girb in the higher classes is afforded an 
opportunity of learning home nursing. Interest 
is chiefly centered on the sickroom, where two 
pupil niurses give a demonstration of how the sick 
should be cared for. The rapidity with which 
they perform their duties is an indication of the 
thoroughness of the course. 

As a dimaz to the film is the depiction of a 
school fire driU in which pupils are seen to leave 
their classrooms in perfect order and go through 
the smoke and fire to the open. Mr. Starkweather 
said that when the fire driU picture was taken it 
took less than a minute to empty the school 
building housing 800 pupils. 

The pictures will be shown for five days in the 
New Garrick Theater starting May 33, Mr. 
Starkweather announced yesterday. 



The Board of Education authorized the 
publicity committee to issue three numbers 
of an official paper virhich stated the posi- 
tion of the Board on matters to put before 
the public. Enough copies were made to 
enable us to send one to each family in the 
city. It would require too much space to 
reprint these papers here. They covered 
the points mentioned in the objectives we 
set for accomplishment. Some of the 
matter printed in these papers is repro^ 
duced here. 

In order to help carry over the study of 
methods in elementary education, we 
planned and widely advertised a ^'Visit the 
School" week. This was most successful. 
Many buildings had a 95% attendance of 
parents during the week, which was an hith- 
erto unheard-of thing. A register of visitors 
was kept and the total number of indi- 
viduals who visited the schools during 
the week was found to be 6,41 1. Having a 
school population of 17,000 pupils, we con- 
sidered this a good representation. In 
most schools, parent-teachers associations 
were already organized from which com- 
mittees were appointed to arrange pro- 
grams to acquaint the parents of each dis- 
trict with the methods of education car- 
ried on in each school. This was done by 
having various classes present a regular 
recitation for the benefit of the mothers. 
Classes in geography, arithmetic, or read- 
ing, or whatever subject seemed most 
desirable were conducted. 

In order to acquaint the business men 
with what we were doing, the Commercial 
Club appointed an educational committee*. 
The supervisor of each department of the 
public schools appeared before this com- 
mittee and explained in detail the theory 
and practice of his work. The Superintend- 
ent gave the final summing up before the 
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These girls all made their middy blouses. This is a class in 8th grade sewing at the Lincoln Junior High School, The 
average time spent in making the middy blouses and skirts was twenty^ght hours. The average cost for skirt and 
blouse was $3.56. In times of high cost of living, ability to make one*s own clothes is a great saving in the family budget. 



Club. As a result of these meetings the 
Commercial Club published a pamphlet 
at its own expense giving unqualified en- 
dorsement of the methods of the public 
school system. This pamphlet included in 
summarized form the theory and explana- 
tion which had been given by each super- 
visor. Copies were distributed to the mem- 
bers of the Commercial Club and others. 

As a grand climax the Board of Educa- 
tion authorized the executive committee to 
take a moving picture film of the activities 
of the public schools. The committee wrote 
a scenario based upon the philosophy of 
education represented by everyday class- 
room practice. Four thousand feet of mov- 
ing picture films were taken, representing 
the activities as they were actually carried 
on in the public schools. The pictures were 
made in the rooms imder regular classroom 



conditions. No special set-ups were made 
except in the case of outdoor activities 
where a number of rooms were combined, 
but even in this nothing was shown which 
is not a part of the regular school curricu- 
lum. These films represented every school 
in the city. During the time that the pic- 
tures were being taken they were widely 
advertised by the newspapers and also, of 
course, by the children themselves. The 
pictures were exhibited in one of the down- 
town moving picture theaters. The re- 
ceipts were divided between the moving 
picture house and the Board of Education. 
Ten thousand children from the public 
schools and six thousand adults saw these 
pictures during the week they were ex- 
hibited. They have since been shown in 
several of the buildings as part of an edu- 
cational program for parents and teachers, 
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and also as a means of impressing on the 
younger students the desirability of going 
on to the Junior High School. They have 
also been shown in various parts of the 
coxmtry with considerable success. They 
represent an unusual method of advertis- 
ing, and there is nothing else we could have 
done which would have equalled it in eflfect- 
iveness. 

Li order to present work of the Jimior 
High Schools in addition to what was 
shown in the pictures, exhibitions were 
placed in downtown store windows for two 
weeks before the close of school. This cov- 



ered the activities of the various depart- 
ments such as home training, manual 
training, industrial arts, and so on. The 
storemen said they had never before had 
windows which attracted more attention 
than those which carried the message of the 
Duluth schools to the people. 

Previous to our campaign our tax rate 
for school purposes was about 13.8 mills. 
The year following this campaign, through 
legislative enactment which received the 
active support of Duluth citizens, the 
tax rate was raised from 13.8 mills to 
20 mills. 



WHEN THE L Ds SCORED 

Prudence A. Nicholas </ 

Des Moines, Iowa 



Did you ever walk into a classroom 
radiantly enthusiastic for yoxu: subject, 
and then walk out again with gloom and 
depression on your fair brow? Did you 
ever enter that room confidently certain 
of your ability to interest "anybody" in 
the assignment for the day, and then leave 
as abjectly miserable as a tax on soda 
water? Did you ever try to put over a 
story poem which has been popular for 
generations and find it welcomed in much 
the same way that a Yank welcomes an 
army bean? Were there eyes that looked 
and saw not; ears that heard and heeded 
naught; brains that wouldn't crank up but 
kicked back and broke your spirit? This 
accumulation of uneasy circumstances to- 
gether with a certain impenetrable at- 
mosphere influenced us so greatly that we 
quite easily fell into the habit of calling 
that strangely assorted, ill-favored class 
the I.Ds. The "I" stands for the product 



of a certain African pachyderm, while the 
"D" denotes the crowning central edifice 
on the capitol at Washington. 

Not once in a blue moon could one find 
such a class. Gathered from the ends of 
the earth they seemed. It was almost 
impossible to find a common appeal. Three 
boys were old repeaters, who tolerated 
school because there wasn't anything else 
to do. There was Charles, a non-thinker, 
a non-producer, a non-everything. Even 
his disposition was negative. And Zeke, 
he of the flat-boat feet and floating-raft 
mind — ^floating with the current and never 
arriving ansrwhere. As to the raft, well, 
rafts are wooden, aren't they? Then there 
was Bert with a full set of Hun ancestors, 
a '*me and God" attitude, and a really like- 
able side which he succeeded in hiding 
most of the time. Frank was more nearly 
normal, except that he was careful not to 
take his imagination out of its tissue paper. 
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One supercilious youngster, son of an Army 
captain, informed us early in the game 
that he didn't expect to get much. The 
Eastern schools which he had just left were 
so superior to the Mid- West brand. He 
carried about with him an air of aloofness 
that was maddening. A great, over-grown, 
long, thin, bashful boy hailed from St. 
Louis. His vocabulary consisted of "yes" 
and "no," seldom vocalized, however, but 
always decorated with intense apoplectic 
blushes. But then, there never was a 
thirteen-year-old bpy who could be himself 
with legs too long and pants too short! 
The remaining boy was the blond better 
half of a pair of twins. The girl was pretty 
and pleasant but not over-burdened with 
intellectuality. Her chum Mary was the 
most aggressive member of the class, 
having had the supreme courage once to 
suggest a picnic. Nita of the bovine eyes, 
two drab frightened little sisters, a girl 
with movie queen ambitions, and our 
Erma constituted the list. Erma was from 
an obscure Kentucky town and was over- 
whelmed and dazed by the multitudinous 
intricacies of a "taown" school. 

It was to this array that we tried to teach 
Miles Standish. For days and days we 
tried to teach Miles Standish. Tried — the 
word took on new meam'ng. It involved 
a display of colonial relics, groups of pic- 
tures of the times, a set of crayon drawings, 
questions finally answered by the teacher 
in desperation, and at last, a dramatic 
monologue in which teacher figured as 
director, orchestra, usher, and leading lady. 
No dent of interest appeared on the serene 
placidity of the class. Not a flicker of an 
eyelash, not a solitary sigh of life, not a 
token of response. Still we labored. 

One day when purple despair was about 
to engulf us, the little god who watches 



over teachers who think they have done 
their best, literally yelled (I heard him!) 
right out in class, "Quitter! Why don't 
you wake these kids up? Why don't you 
think up something for them to do?" 

"Do," we screamed, "We've done every- 
thing!" 

"That's the trouble," he bawled, 
"you've done it all yourself. Get busy. 
Isn't there anything that THEY can do?" 

We were up on tiptoe in a minute. Ideas 
began to come and as they came, we talked. 
"Children, would you like to do something 
different?" There was an almost imper- 
ceptible change of expression. "Wouldn't 
it be fun for the boys to build some Uttle 
log houses for Priscilla and Miles Standish, 
and wouldn't it be jolly for the girls to 
dress some dolls to represent the characters 
in the story?" 

I was reminded of a dangerous railroad 
crossing judging from the way they stopped, 
looked, and listened. A few seconds later 
these apathetic children emerged from 
their lethargy and came stumbling, push- 
ing, hurrying up to the table desk where 
they leaned and hung over the book racks, 
eager to question and plan. 

"I'U bring the nails." "We've got a 
saw." "We can go out tonight and get 
some branches for logs." These and sundry 
other remarks from the boys. The girls 
offered dolls, material, and time. At last 
here was something our little Kentucky 
girl could do. She knew how to sew. "Say, 
Miss," she said shyly, "I reckon I can tote 
one of them dolls home tonight and make 
it a little Miles Standish suit, if you all is 
willin' for me to." 

And so, before the zeal could waver, 
committees were appointed; they met on 
the spot; the project was launched. This 
was the first of innumerable consultations 
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and hours of hard, happy work before and 
after school. There were adjustments to be 
made of misfits on committees, a few com- 
plaints of slackers to be investigated, and 
at least a semi-daily inspection of the 
progress being made. Our assembly room 
was on the top floor and the youngsters 
worked in the basement. We contemplated 
asking the school board to put in an ele- 
vator. (You know one can ask the school 
board for anything). There were three 
groups of bo3rs working in three different 
parts of the basement. They were making 
a house for Priscilla, one for Miles Standish, 
and one group was building a church. The 
girls sewed at odd moments in the recita- 
tion rooms or Domestic Science Depart- 
ment. We literally walked miles trying to 
keep tab on every activity at once, but the 
results justified the expenditure of every 
ounce of energy. When the other depart- 
mental teachers began commenting on the 
marvelous change in the I.Ds, we knew 
the objective was ahready won. 

One noon I came upon St. Louis sitting 
fiat on the basement floor, his attenuated 
legs half covered with twigs and chips. 
He was faithfully working to complete the 
church on time. When we entered, he 
looked up, smiled, and uttered the first 
full sentence he had had the courage to 
deliver. This was just the beginning of 
longer bursts of oratory later on. Zeke 
and Bert voluntarily instituted a con- 
tinuous prodding process in order to keep 
everyone active. There was daily evidence 
of much thought and planning. The girls 
came up to the mark wonderfully. Our 
little Kentucky maiden outdid herself. 
She cut out tiny patterns and with infinite 
pains and unbelievably fine st'tches made 
the most ginning little garments for Miles 
Standish. '^Clad in doublet and hose and 



boots of Cordovan leather," says the poem. 
Erma confessed that ''boots of Cordovan 
leather" were almost too much for her, but 
she had experimented until the results she 
produced were marvels of ingenuity. Be- 
sides dressing Priscilla and the Indians 
and other varied characters in the story, 
the girls had manufactured diminutive 
curtains for the windows, neat Uttle 
braided rugs, table covers, etc. The boys 
added simple chairs, tables, and shelves 
in soft wood for the houses, and benches 
and pulpit for the church. How they did 
read and discuss that text to find out what 
to do I Nice old Zeke in his zeal found a 
worn leather-backed memorandmn book. 
His cliunsy fingers, grown skillful with 
ardor, cut three small sections throu^ 
the binding and all. He came proudly 
bringing them up, like three grains of sand 
in his big Sahara hand, and announced that 
they were the books ''prominent three, 
distinguished alike for bulk and for binding, 
Bariffe's Artillery Guide and the Com- 
mentaries of Caesar — and between them 
was standing the Bible." They gave just 
the ri^t air when placed on the tiny 
shelf. When some one suggested moving 
the table, Frank, who had arranged the 
simple furniture, objected, saying that it 
must be "a table of pine by the window," 
and so it remained. Li the church they 
put some very realistic pews and a wee 
pulpit, while on top was the "howitzer 
planted high on the roof — a preacher 
who speaks to a purpose." And horror of 
horrors, on a pole in front was the head 
of the brave Wattawamat, an old doll 
head bloody with raspberry juice and 
red ink! 

Then, as is ofttimes writ, came a day 
when our erstwhile solemn, stolid Charles 
stumbled into class shaking with silent 
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laughter. The other boys had been quite 
all right until this imforeseen spectacle 
arrived. They too succumbed to some 
secret humor and giggled and snorted in a 
helpless chorus. When asked for the cause 
of this mirth, the blond twin came quickly 
to the desk and whispered that it was a 
secret but that they would tell later. More 
than once that hour we suspended opera- 
tions entirely imtil the masculine builders 
could control their risibilities. At recess 
down we flew to the basement. Being urged 
to look, we looked. As a final touch of 
realism there on the door of one log house 
was carefully stretched and fastened a skin. 
We looked more closely. Could it be? It 
could have been and was the silvery skin of 
a too adventurous mouse sacrificed in the 
name of Literature. We all shouted together. 
No one was ever able to tell me the how of 
the capture. Every time one started the 
tale, he was overcome by some mental vision 
of the scene itself and was imable to 
goon. 

How friendly they all became! How 
freely they talked together, praising and 
criticizing each other in much more extreme 
terms than we felt at liberty to use. And 
all to such good purpose. 

The final date arrived at which aus- 
picious time the exhibit was to be made, 
the story reviewed, and all things connected 
therewith finished. Teacher was to be sur- 
prised; she was to be led into the classroom 
with eyes closed, and was then, at a signal, 
to open them upon the finished spectacle ad- 
justed according to the best judgment of 
the class. It was their own idea and teacher 



played the game. There on the sand-cov- 
ered table was the Standish house and the 
church and a tiny Pl3miouth Rock looking • 
more like the original than Pl3miouth Rock 
itself. The Puritan dolls and the Indian 
runner were grouped in appropriate posi- 
tions. Crowding closely around were eager- 
eyed youngsters gazing with pride on the 
results of their combined labor. Little 
lumps tried to gain a foothold in teacher's 
throat. And we had called them the I.Ds! 
When teacher had inspected, praised, and 
questioned, her attention was attracted, to 
something under the table. A quiet voice 
explained that the two successful com- 
mittees, finding that committee number 
three had failed to finish Priscilla's house 
on time, had decided that, in all justice, it 
should be exhibited in its incomplete state. 
A card tacked on read "Unfinished by 
, " with names attached. Mr. East- 
em Culture's cognomen was among them. 
It had its effect. 

Did it pay, this social problem? Time 
and energy and patience in large amounts 
had been consumed. We knew and the 
children knew that we were repaid a hun- 
dred times. They knew and understood the 
story; they liked the swing of the poetry; 
they could quote therefrom; they had lived 
it all. They had become acquainted, the bar- 
riers were down, they were receptive. The 
advance was not brilliant, but they im- 
proved correspondingly in all branches. 
And think what it did to Charles! Charles 
chuckled! Then, too, there was that 
mouse. There's something in that! LDs — 
We deserved that name ourselves. 
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A SILENT READING PROJECT- 
FOURTH GRADE 

I. Aim,— To teach silent reading that the 
children may read more intelligently for in- 
formation, develop a taste for the finest and 
best in literature, and cultivate habits and 
appreciations leading to a better use of their 
leisure hours, thereby enlarging their expe- 
rience and giving them greater control of 
conduct in the society in which they live. 

n. Situation. — ^A group of five portables 
with no facilities for a school library at the 
present time; many homes meagerly supplied 
with reading material. 

Pupils are always glad to see each other 
when they return to school in the fall. To 
he^ create this atmosphere of good fellow- 
ship, one period of the day is used by pupils 
and teacher to talk over summer vacation 
experiences. Each pupil is given a chance to 
contribute to the group so as to draw in even 
the shy and diffident child. 

III. Questioning. 

1. To find out what children read dur- 
ing the sunmier. List on black- 
board. 

2. To ascertain aims in reading: 

a. For pleasure? 

b. For information? 

rV. Books we have in school that pupib 
have enjoyed reading: 
Silent Readers — ^Winston, Bolenius, 
supplementary readers, geography, 
history, etc. 

V. Problems to be solved. 

A. How we may obtain more reading 
material for our class. 

1. From Public Library. 

2. Ask Library assistants to sug- 
gest good books. 



3. Obtam supplementary readers 
from Board of Education. 

4. Bring books from home. 

5. Bring magazines from home: 

St. Nicholas. 
Youth's Companion. 
American Boy. 

6. Teacher provide reading ma- 
terial if she can. 

B. When reading at home, when and 
how do you like to read? 

C. Which kind of reading do we use 
in school more frequently? 

D. Which kind do you enjoy listening 
to? 

E. How find out best readers in this 
dass? 

F. Which kind of reading shall we use 
in this dass? (We had just a little 
silent reading last half of previous 
year.) 



VL 



VIL 



Test children for 
hension. 



speed and compre- 



i6s 



Group children according to ability 
into 

A. Slow group. 

1. Teacher lead children to a con- 
scious purposing through a se- 
lection of right materials. 

a. To increase rate of speed. 
Advantages: more interest 
and pleasure on part of 
duld. 

b. To obtain thought. 

c. For word and phrase drill. 

2. Rewards for improvement. 

a. Choosing of stories to read 
silently or to group. 

b. Admittance to 

B. Advanced group: 

I. Reproduce stories read. 
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2. Help others with difficulties. 

3. Teacher a "handy-man" in both 
groups. 

Vni. Dramatization. 

1. Before other classes. 

2. Before Parents' Club. 

JX, Library Comer. 

1. Choose pupil librarian by ballot. 

2. Use of table before school. 

3. Use of table when other work is 
finished. 

4. Formulate rules to be followed 
when other pupils are at the table. 

a. Silence in Library. 

b. Rights of others. 

c. Proper use of books. 

d. Orderly arrangement of books. 

e. Unselfish attitude — others hav- 
ing same choice of books. (Abuse 
of privilege means loss of same.) 

X. Home Reading. 

XL Frequent tests to ascertain increase in 
speed and comprehension. 
I. Children keep own record. 
Slogan: Break my own record. 

XII. How the process may carry over into 
A. English. 

1. Book reviews. 

What ought we to tell in giving 
a book review? 
a. Author. 
*. Title. 

c. What story is about. 

d. Tell part and read part. 

e. Tell whether you liked it or 
not, and why. 

How may class help in game? 

a. Ask questions. 

b. Give suggestions. 

2. List books, magazines read at 
home. 

3. Letters. 

a. Of thanks to Librarian. 

b. Ask for suggestions and talk at 
our school on Public Library. 



c. To Library Extension Bur- 
eau, State Department of 
Education. 

d. Comparison of statements 
on points to be investigated 
in silent reading, calling for 
arguments given with clear- 
ness and force. 

4. Reproduction of short stories' 
and current events. 

5. Dramatization. 
B'. Geography. 

I. Better understanding of printed 
page. 

C. History. 

I. Better understanding of social 
relations. 

D. Arithmetic. 

I. Intelligent reading of problems 
more than half solves dion. 

E. Art. 

1. Posters and signs for Library 
Comer. 

2. Make booklets for clippings. 

3. BuUetinboard for current events. 

XIII. My Criteria for Judging Work. 

1. Has it led children to a better use 
of leisure hours and given them 
greater power over the printed page? 

2. Has it given satisfaction with op- 
portunities for "possible leads?" 

3. Has there been conscious purposing 
in a natural situation, with oppor- 
tunities for selection, organization, 
judging? 

4. Has it given every child a chance 
to participate in group activities? 

S- Has it imposed responsibility upon 
individual and group? 

6. Has it increased their love for the 
beautiful in nature, art, literature? 

7. Has it developed habits, attitudes, 
and appreciations most helpful in 
effecting desirable controls of con- 
duct? 

Fannie B. Nessle. 
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A DEMONSTTRATION LESSON 

The following demonstration lesson was 
given in Duluth as an illustration of how an 
industrial art subject may furnish the motive 
for study in several other fields of learning. 

Just ten days before the demonstration 
lesson was given the supervisor called at the 
building, and after a conference with the 
teachers in regard to the work they were 
doing, requested that they put on a demon- 
stration lesson for the other teachers of the 
city. This was agreed upon and the outline 
below is a copy of the one followed by the 
teachers in the preparation of the lesson and 
also given to the teachers at the meeting. 

The study of India took eight days of actual 
schoolroom work. The outline given to the 
teachers was an outline of the work which the 
children did in those eight days. The demon- 
stration lesson showed the result of that 
eight days' teaching. The work was done in 
a district of the city in which facilities for 
home study are limited. The demonstration 
lesson showed remarkable results, particularly 
in the oral and written English which was 
seciured from the pupils through this method 
of studying a subject in geography and 
history. Every child in the class was able to 
stand before the group of teachers and talk 
to the point about the subjects studied. AU 
the teachers remarked about the choice of 
words these children used in their oral de- 
scription of the Taj Mahal. The phraseology 
of such magazines as the National Geographic 
and Everybody\s was at their command. 

The arithmetic material involved problems 
of proportion, because in making a miniature 
of the Taj Mahal the pupils looked up the 
measurements of the building and minarets. 
They even determined the height of the trees 
which they placed in front of the building. 
The trees were made from yarrow dipped in 
green stain. The Taj Mahal was made of 
clay. The lake consisted of a piece of glass 
over blue paper. 

All the teachers agreed, however, that the 



most remarkable results of that week's work 
were the oral and written English and the 
stimulus the children received for investiga- 
tion and research in order to be able to talk 
intelligently to the dass and to the visiting 
teachers. The outline follows: 

Franklin School, Tuesday, April 19 — 3 :3o p.m. 

Grade, — 6A. 

Subject.— Tht Study of India. 

Project, — Making a model of the Taj Mahal. 

Purpose: 

1. To arouse interest in the study of India. 

2. To teach how to gather and use source 
material. 

3. To increase skill in the manipulation of 
illustrative material and the study of 
design and proportion. 

4. To furnish an apperceptive basis for 
abstract thinking. 

Subjects related to the project: industrial art, 
reading, English, geography, history, and 
arithmetic. 

Source Material: 

Stoddard's Lectures, Vol. 4. 

National Geographic, March, 1921. 

National Geographic, September, 1916. 

Atlantic Monthly, March, 1921. 

Munsey's. 

Encyclopedias. 

Book of Knowledge. 

Stereoscopic Views of India. 

Carpenter's Asia, 

Centiny Book of Facts. 

Industrial Art: 

1. The children became interested in the 
Taj Mahal while studying architecture 
in the 6B grade and decided to make a 
model of the building for the industrial 
art work while studying India. 

2. Piscussion of the architecture. 

a, CompMurison with Greek and Roman 
buildings. 
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b. Characteristics. 

1. Dome. 

2. Minarets. 

3. Use of color by means of semi- 
precious stones, mosaics, and tiles. 

c. Comparison with buildings in Amer- 
ica and in Duluth. 

Reading: 

Socialized recitation to demonstrate the 

use of source material. 
English: 

1. The Three Great Moguls: Style of archi- 
tecture used by each. 

2. Setting. 

a. Time built. 

b. Place. 

c. Occasion for building it. 

d. Ground surrounding it. 

3. The Building Itself . 
a. Exterior. 

6. Interior. 

4. Comparison with other buildings. 

a. Mosque of St. Sophia at Constan- 
tinople. 
6. Dome of Cathedral in Florence, Italy. 

c. National Capitol at Washington. 

d. State Capitol at St. Paul, Minnesota. 
History: 

1. Early trade routes to the East (maps, 
charts, etc.) 

a. Land. 

b. Water. 

2. Wealth of India. 

a. Precious and semi-precious stones 
and gems. 

b. Spices. 

c. Tea. 

d. Silk. 

3. Early industries. 

a. Glass making. 

b. Stone cutting. 

c. Metal Work. 

4. Fall of Constantinople, 1453. 

a. Need of an all-water route. 

b. Development of explorations — Diaz, 
Vasco da Gama, Columbus, Magellan. 



5. Government. 

a. Early Tribal — Mogids. 

Geography: 

1. Physical Features. 

2. Climate. 

a. Winds. 

b. Rainfall. 

c. Temperature. 

3. Products. 

a. Wheat. 

b. Rice. 

c. Cotton. 

d. Tea. 

e. Silk. 
/. Pearls. 
g. Lumber. 

4. Famines and their causes. 

5. Religions. 

a. Brahmanism. 

b. Buddhism. 

c. Mohammedanism. 

6. Government — ^Under England. 

Arithmetic: 

1. Learning to draw and construct to a 
scale. 

2. Computing the area of surfaces. 

Auditorium: 
I. Purposes. 

a. To unify school procedure — ^both 
classroom and building. 

b. To increase interest in classroom 
work and to learn to recognize fine 
work. 

c. To provide an opportunity for the 
children to participate in a school 
activity for the benefit of others. 
To make classroom problems and 
projects take on new importance in 
both children's and teacher's eyes. 
To encourage research work. 
To start new interests. 
To help remove self-consciousness. 

A. To cause responses that lead to fur- 
ther activity. 



d. 



e. 
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THE SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

Plans are being made for the second annual 
meeting of the National Conference on Edu- 
cational Method, which will be held in Chi- 
cago on Tuesday afternoon, February 28th, 
and Wednesday forenoon, March ist. The 
Tuesday afternoon meeting will be held in 
one of the leading hotels and the Wednesday 
morning meeting in Fullerton Hall of the Art 
Institute, which has been engaged for the 
purpose. It is hoped that there will be a 
large attendance of those who are interested 
in the particular purposes which the Con- 
ference is attempting to serve. 

The program, while not yet complete, can 
be outlined somewhat as follows: 

At the Tuesday afternoon meeting several 
speakers will describe briefly the newest 
aspects of the work in method and super- 
vision in their schools. There will also be a 
discussion of the technique of reporting educa- 
tional activities, particularly projects. It is 
felt that if others are to profit by one's ex- 
perience, he must be able to describe it so as 
to bring out the principles involved as well 
as merely the external activities. He must, 
in a word, be able to interpret it to others. 

At the Wednesday morning meeting there 
will be a series of discussions of the next 
steps in our forward movement. This dis- 
cussion will turn upon such pertinent problems 
as the sane development of the newer phases 
of method in teaching and supervision, the 
refining of methods of study, and the like. 

The second aimual conference will resemble 
the first in the concreteness of the discussions; 
as far as possible reference will be made 
altogether to actual experience. The program 
ought to enlist the enthusiasm of many work- 
ers not yet enrolled. 



THE ENGLISH COUNCIL IN CHICAGO 

Among the organizations which are devoted 
to the development of particular subjects, 
the Natioiud Council of Teachers of English 
has had an enviable reputation for its forward 
look and systematic methods. The eleventh 
annual meeting held in Chicago during the 
Thanksgiving recess appears to have been 
up to the usual standard. The principal 
subjects discussed were The Movement for 
Better Speech, The Equipment of the Teacher 
of English, and The Application of Scientific 
Method to the Solution of English Problems. 

Of the committees which will be active 
during the next year, the most important 
probably is that which has undertaken an 
investigation under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor ADen Abbott of Teachers College into 
the possibility of measiuing the qualifications 
of teachers of English. By arranging a series 
of tests and tr3ring these upon large numbers 
of English teachers who have attained high 
rank in the profession, the committee expects 
to be able to offer something far more definite 
in the way of standards than we have had. 
This will enable those responsible for the 
admission of prospective teachers to our 
training institutions to turn away some who 
can never hope to be effective. Another 
result that should follow from the work would 
be a better distribution of emphasis in the 
work itself. 

INVESTIGATION OF THE CLASSICS 

The National Committee on the Teaching 
of Latin and Greek in the Secondary Schools 
of the United States is directing a sweeping 
investigation into the teaching of Latin in 
the high schools. The work is subsidized 
by one of the large foundations and will 
proceed in the light of the most recent scien- 
tific methods of investigation. For example. 
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before pupils are tested as to their ability in 
the school subjects, they will be examined 
as to their general intelligence. Every effort 
will be made to avoid the fallacies which 
have too often led to mistaken judgments 
such as, for example, ignoring the presence 
of a selected group. Since one of the principal 
phases of the investigation relates to the 
value of the study of Latin as training in 
English and another to the possibility of 
the transfer of improvement in certain mental 
powers, the work of the Committee has a 
very general interest. Any who would like 
to keep up with its work may write for in- 
formation to Mr. Mason D. Gray, East High 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 



REORGANIZATION OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 

One of the most interesting passages in 
the Addresses and Proceedings of the National 
Education Association for 1921 is that relating 
to the report of the Commission on the Re- 
organization of Elementary Education. 
Speaking for the Conunission at the meeting 
in Des Moines, the chairman, Miss Margaret 
S. McNaught, State Commissioner of Ele- 
mentary Schools, Sacramento, California, 
stated that several definite phases of the 
work of the Commission were completed and 
the results about to be published. These 
include a volume on Intelligence Tests and 
School Reorganization by Professor Terman 
and others, a detailed study of adult educa- 
tion with special reference to inunigrant 
education by Miss Elizabeth A. Woodward, 
a report on the delinquent child in the public 
school by Miss Olive M. Jones, a thesis on 
minimum essentials by Miss Abbie Louise 
Day, and a bulletin on the Teaching of English 
in the Elementary Schools by Miss Theda 
Gildemeister. For information about these 
reports and the work of the Commission in 
general, those interested may write to the 
Secretary, of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 



THE CALL TO SERVICE 

The call to service in the National Educa- 
tion Association has never been clearer than 
now. There are important tasks ahead — 
big, challenging tasks that call for the best 
effort of the organized teachers of the Nation. 
The call is to educators of all classes and ranks. 
Adequate elementary education must be 
provided for every American child, which 
means that there must be enormous improve- 
ment, particularly in rural education. Second- 
ary education must eventually be made a 
vital, universal opportunity for every boy 
and girl. Higher education — general, pro- 
fessional, and technical — ^whether under public 
or private auspices must be helped to grow 
both in quantity and quality until it is able 
to meet full and ready-handed the problem 
of training the leadership of our democracy. 
Libraries for rural communities as well as 
urban must be built up to keep alive the high 
purpose and the spirit of intelligence which 
schools exist to create. The ideals of educated 
men and women must more and more be made 
the ideals of our whole people. AU this will 
reqmre leadership. Our Association must 
he^ to provide that leadership. It will require 
professional unity — ^in locality. State, and 
Nation* Our Association must enlist the 
profession and help obtain that unity. The 
right development of education in America 
will require far-reaching changes in the 
methods and ideals of revenue raising. It is 
for the National Education Association through 
study and publicity to light the way. Public 
sentiment must be quickened to see education 
in the perspective of its true importance. 
Our program of service includes all of these 
things. Let us join hands to make this year 
the greatest in the history of professional 
organization among teachers. Let us work 
shoulder to shoulder for the growth of the 
National Education Association and the reali- 
zation of its program of service. 

Charl Ormond Williams 
President, National Education Association. 
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SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 

IS THE RATING OF HtTMAN CHABACTER 
PRACTICABLE? 

In the Journal of Educational Psychology 
for November Professor Harold Rugg of 
the Lincohi School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, begins an important 
series of articles based upon his experience 
in checking up on the use of the Army rating 
scales. He was statistician to the Committee 
on Classification of Personnel in the Army 
in 1 91 8 and had opportunity to study the 
working of the rating scales in some of the 
large camps. 

Professor Rugg opens his series with the 
question, "Can human character be rated 
on point scales accurately enough for practical 
uses in education?" and answers, "Yes, if 
the rating is done under siifficiently rigorous 
conditions," but adds that these conditions 
are not attainable in the public schools. He 
supports this position wiUi a survey of the 
development of point scales and a body of 
data drawn from his experience in the Army. 
He concludes that it was very improbable 
that an oj£cer was located within even his 
proper "fifth" of the entire scale by "oflScial" 
rating. 

IP I WERE TO DO IT OVER AGAIN 

Miss Gladys Steinkraus writes very frankly 
and happily in the Journal of Education for 
November 3 on the theme suggested by the 
above title. Three years ago she gave up 
teaching in order to be married. In looking 
back she sees teaching more clearly as a real 
profession. If she were to do it over again 
she would treat her work as something big; 
she would be more free in making suggestions 
to her superiors; she would have a more 
sensible working schedule and would thus 
lead a more normal life. Her confession will 



no doubt arouse a responsive chord in many 
minds, even of those who are still at it. 

ONE VIEW OF THE PROJECT METHOD 

Among those who have made the attempt 
to define and illustrate the meaning of the 
project method is Mr. J. A. Stevenson, whose 
volimie The Project Method of Teaching was 
recently published by MacmiUan. Mr. Steven- 
son approaches his task by way of a survey 
of the various uses to which the tenn"project" 
has been put, particularly in the fields of 
agricultural education, home economics, and 
various trades and industries. He finds approx- 
imately twenty definitions or descriptions 
of the project. His own is as follows: "A 
problematic act carried to its completion in 
a natural setting." 

He sets up four pairs of aims to distinguish 
the project method from some other methods 
and particularly to bring out its potential 
values. These are: (a) reasoning vs, memory 
of information, (b) conduct vs. information 
for its own sake, (c) natural setting for learning 
vs, artificial setting for learning, and (d) the 
priority of the problem vs. priority of principles. 
The project, declares the writer, provides 
for the first of each of these pairs and is the 
only concept in common use which is adequate 
for unifying them. The third, namely, a 
natural setting for learning, is the great 
contribution which the project method is 
making to education. A careful examination 
of 42 textbooks in common use disclosed 14 
methods of teaching, no one of which can meet 
the fom: desirable standards mentioned above. 

The author's treatment proceeds to a 
comparison of his own definition with that 
of various others, compares problem with 
project, discusses certain implications of the 
project method and the relation of the project 
to the curriculum, and concludes with a rapid 
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survey of various applications of the project 
method to school work. A bibliography of 
some ten pages is added. 

The discussion of the project method in 
education is so recent that it is perhaps un- 
generous to find fault with so plausible an 
analysis as this of Mr. Stevenson. It may be 
pointed out, however, that his concept is 
less inclusive than it should be. Other writers 
on the subject frankly admit that the term 
"project method" covers a new synthesis 
of educational ideas, almost all of which have 
seen service. Among these are self-activity, 
the school as life, favorable conditions of 
learning, socialization, concreteness, and ex- 
perience. It ^ perhaps both truer and simpler 
to say at once that the project method, if 
looked at from the teacher's standpoint, is 
an attempt to embody in the activities of 
children the most useful principles of modem 
educational psychology on the one hand, and 
the most significant principles of socialized 
or democratic group activity off the other. 
It makes central the element of purpose, 
which in the case of the group is common. 
It emphasizes participation in planning and 
in judging results as well as in overt activity. 
It leads on to related activities and develops 
a wide range of associated and concomitant 
ideas and emotions. 

But while it is true that the project method 
does involve many familiar concepts, it calls 
for a new emphasis and a new technique. 
The development of conscious purpose in 
experience has not generally been placed 
first in the list of aims which the teacher 
should seek to reach, nor has it been generally 
recognized that this purpose, once in mind, 
controls every phase of the activity of the 
pupil. We have commonly had the assign- 
ment, which may be nothing more than a 
clear statement by the teacher of the nature 
of the task which is to be undertaken. In 
practice it has been too frequently far less than 
this. Only recently, moreover, have we sought 
to develop methods efficient in bringing about 



genuine group cooperation. Here also purpose 
is the central feature. The aims to be realized 
must be conunon to all members of the group 
and must be known to be common. 

Unless a deeper meaning were read into 
the expression "problematic act" than Mr. 
Stevenson seems to do, we should not have a 
concept of purposeful experience in mind when 
we speak of the project method. The term 
"natural setting*' does not help us a great 
deal for the reason that whether a setting is 
natural or not depends on the attitude of 
the learner rather than on the external sur- 
roundings themselves. School afiFairs may be 
as "natural" as any others. Indeed, it is 
the ideal of the project teacher so to interpret 
school life that its values will be apparent 
to the pupils. 

As a presentation of various ideas now 
ciurent, this new work on the project method 
has distinct value. It helps to define the 
problem of method and it does present certain 
criteria. But it can hardly be said to be a 
satisfactory and complete analysis. 

THE NEW BOOKS 

The Value of School Supervision, By Marvin 
Sununers Pittman. Baltimore: Warwick & 
York, 1921. Pp. X + 129. 

A report of results obtained by means of the 
"zone plan'' of supervision of rural schools. 

The Selection of Textbooks. By C. R. Maxwell. 
Boston: Houghton Mifliin Co., 1921. Pp. 
X + 139. Price, $1.35. 

A handbook for administrators. 

The Psychology of Learning, By William 
Henry Pyle. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 
1921. Pp. 308. 
A very clearly written summary of the established 

facts, with directions for numerous experiments and 

a bibliography of scientific investigation. 

Education in Theory and Practice. By Gilbert 
H. Jones. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 
1919. Pp. 396. 
Intended as a general introduction to the study 

of education. 
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Scales for Measuring Special Types of English 
Composition, By Ervin Eugene Lewis. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1921. 
Pp. vi + 144. Price, $1.20. 

The "types" are: order letters, letters of applica- 
tion, social letters, narrative and problematic, and 
simple narration. 

Elementary Geography; Advanced Geography. 

By Frank M. McMurry and A. E. Parkins. 

New York: Macmiran Co., 1921. Pp. 

vi + 322, illus., maps, and pp. viii + 501, 

illus., maps. 

A new series written with intent to relate the 
subject closely to children's present interests and needs 
and to cover the essentials, while providing for in- 
dividual differences. 

Youth and the New World, Essays from the 
Atlantic Monthly. Edited by Ralph Philip 
Boas. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 
1921. Pp. ix + 320. 

Story, Essay and Verse. By Charles Swain 
I'homas and Harry Gilbert Paul. Boston: 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 1921. Pp. xi + 394. 

Selections from contemporary writers whose 
work appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. 

Charm. By Catherine T. Bryce. Boston: 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 1921. Pp. 18. 
A "better-speech" play. 

Here and Now Story Book. By Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell. New York: E. P. Button & Co., 
1 92 1. Pp. xiv + 360. Price, $2.00. 

, Experimental stories written for the children of 
the city and country schools. 

Mon Petit Livre Franqais. By Clara S. Dolton. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1921. 
Pp. vi + 86. Price, $0.65 net. 

A text for children in the primary grades. 



IN PAPER COVERS 

Statement of Principles and Procedure Affect- 
ing Grades VII-XII in the Reorganized 
Plan of Secondary Instruction with Special 
Reference to Grades VII-IX. Prepared by 
the Board of Superintendents. School Docu- 
ment No. 2, 1 92 1, Boston Public Schools. 

Report or Survey on Intermediate Schools and 
Classes. Submitted to the School Committee 
of the City of Boston by the Board of Super- 
intendents. School Document No. 19, 1920, 
Boston Public Schools. 

Facilities for Foreign Students in American 
Colleges and Universities. By Samuel Paul 
Capen. Bulletin^ 1920, No. 39, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Statistics of State Universities and State Colleges. 
For the Year Ended June 30, 1920. Bulle- 
tin, 1920, No. 48, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Part-Time Education of Various Types. A 
Report of the Commission on the Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Education, Ap- 
pointed by the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Bulletin, 1921, No. 5, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

The Visiting Teacher. By Sophia C. Gleim. 
Bulletin, 1921, No. 10, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Higher Education, igi8-ig2o. By George F. 
Zook. Bulletin, 1921, No. 21, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Report of the President on the Program and Devel- 
opment of the National Education Association 
of the United States. By Fred M. Hunter. 
Published by National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C, October, 1921. 

English in the Elementary Schools. Bulletin No. 
21, Chicago Board of Education, Sept., 1921. 
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CORRECT ENGLISH 

HOW TO USE IT 

Josephine Turck Baker, Editor 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

$2.50 THE YEAR 

Send 10 cents for sample copy to 

Ciorrect English Publishing Cio. 
Evanston, Illinois 



The World Remapped 

By R. Baxter Blair 

An So-page book summarizing the tremendous 
changes in World Geography by continents. 

Send 20 cents in stamps or coin to cover bare 
cost of printing and mailing. 

USE COUPON 

DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 

Scientific School Map Makers 
460 E. Ohio Street Ghicafto 

Name 

Grade 
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RANSOM PERMANENT RECORDS 

I Published by the EDUCATOR SUPPLY CO., MitcheU, S. D. 
You need them! We have them! 

Records for High Schoob, and Records for Grades. There are two forms of each. One for schools 

having the semester plan of work, and one for schools having the monthly plan. 

The complete Hi^h School Record for a pupil is on a single sheet. Likewise the complete grade 

Record for a pupil is on a single sheet. 

These Records are also equally satisfactory for county suoerintendents. The arrangement is 

such that a complete record of the work of every pupil in the county can be kept at all times, 

and constantly UP TO DATE, right in the superintendent's office. Nothing like it ever put out 

by other publishing houses. 

Send for samples. State whether you desire them for the Semester or for the Monthly Plan of work. 

We are presenting to the school people of the nation three books of universal interest 

MASTERPIECES OF NOTED ARTISTS X,l^, %^; &^e. Vt 

contains sixty-nine pictures of the world's best paintings and statuary, with a careful description of each, interspersed 
with important biographical facts of the artists. Should be in every school. 339 Pages. Price I2.36. 

THIRTY CONTESTS IN SPELLING ^„5S'n%kEr.S~&S}i?;;i "^Se^ 

These Thirty Contests are based on the Ayers list of 1000 commonest words, arranged by grades; and per cent tables 
are given which permit all grades to participate in a contest on fair terms. Send for sample. Prio; 36 cents. 

ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE ^^^i^^i^t^T^^'i^'^tiSi''^ ^^.i 

summary of Parliamentary Law. also a discussion of the Proposition, The Evidence. The Main Issues. The Brief, 
Construction and Argument, Refutation, The Formal Debate and How to Judge a Debate. 

Part two contains a number of selections from celebrated authors which act as a small library, and much material for 
class debates together with a large list of questions suitable for debates. aa8 Pages. Price 1 1.50. 

Send orders and requests to the 

EDUCATOR SUPPLY COMPANY MitcheU, South Dakota 



THE TEACHER'S WORD BOOK 

By Edward L. Thorndike 
Professor of Educational Psychology, Teachers College 

The TEACHER'S WORD BOOK comprises the 10,000 most used words found after an 
exhaustive count of over 4,000,000 words in 41 different sources. The words are alphabetically 
arranged, and each word is followed by a key number which gives its position in the list of 
10,000 words. The method whereby the list was selected is fully described in the Teachers 
College Record for September, 192 1. 

The book is especially valuable in elementary school work in the teaching of words, in the 
establishment of standards for word knowledge, and in the evaluation, selection, and grading 
of school readers and textbooks. It is a valuable source of material for phonic drill, the making 
of a standard vocabulary for teaching English to foreigners, the amendment and extension of 
spelling lists, the improvement of spelling scales. 

The TEACHER'S WORD BOOK is one of the most important contributions recently made 
in the field of educational measurement. 

130 pp. 6S cents + 9 cents post 

Published by BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 

Teachers College Columbia University New York City 
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Harvard University, 
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W. P. B. Loc\wood 
Grace V. Rou/Idnd 
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The Project Method as Applied to 
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The Clearing House: 

Education as "Activity Leading to Further Activity''; 
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The Program of the Second Annual Meeting of the 
National Conference; The Junior Red Cross; The 
Hyannis Project Society; An Investigation of Educa^ 
tional Finance 

The Reader's Guide : 

The New Geography; Significant Articles; The New 
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NUMBERS 



EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 



OUR PUBLISHERS 

All of our friends will be glad to know 
that the task of promoting and publishing 
the Journal has been undertaken by the 
World Book Company, the central office 
of which is at Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. This company has an enviable 
reputation for issuing well-printed books 
and large facilities for selling and market- 
ing. There is every reason to believe that 
through the efforts of the company our 
circle of readers will rapidly enlarge. It 
has, indeed, already reached gratifying 
proportions. The Journal remains the 
official organ of the National Conference 
and within its general management and 
editorial control. Business communica- 
tions should be addressed to the World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. Com- 
munications for the editor of the Journal 
or Secretary-Treasurer of the Conference 
should be addressed to 525 West 120th 
Street, New York City. 

MASSACHUSETTS LEADS 

If ye editor is correctly informed, Massa- 
chusetts is taking more active steps to 
develop modem methods of teaching than 
any other state. At least she has the first 
project society which has reported and she 
is the fij^t to attempt to coordinate the 



activities of all of her teacher- training insti- 
tutions in that field. It is the custom of Mr. 
Wright, the director of elementary and sec- 
ondary education and of teacher training 
in the state, to call the entire personnel of the 
faculties of the several normal schools into 
conference early in September of each year. 
In 192 1 a chief topic of discussion was 
educational method and Professor W. H. 
Kilpatrick, of Teachers College, was en- 
gaged to give a series of lectures on the 
project method. Conmiissioner Wright 
is now planning a systematic follow-up. 
Miss Elizabeth Fisher, of the Lowell Nor- 
mal School, will visit each of the other 
normal schools in turn and conduct con- 
ferences for the discussion of the problems 
of method which are arising in the progress 
of the work in each school. She will also 
address the student body, giving to each 
group of students the advantage of her 
impressions gained from observing the 
work of various schools. The coimtry 
needs the stabilizing which fimdamental 
ideas in education give, and at present the 
most far-reaching conception of method is 
undoubtedly that suggested by the term 
**^roject" as used by its most thoughtful 
interpreters. No doubt other states will 
emulate Massachusetts now as they have 
often done in the past. 
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WANTED: SCIENTIFIC STUDIES 

If the discussion of educational method 
is to get beyond the introductory stages, 
we must have more accurate data upon 
which to base conclusicms than we now 
have. This applies quite as much or more 
to supervision as to teaching. Indeed Mr. 
Courtis's accoimt in School and Society 
of a year or two ago remains almost alone 
in its field. He gave, it will be remembered, 
the results of testing schools in which the 
work in geography had been xmsupervised, 
supervised in a. general way, and super- 
vised in detail, with a follow-up from room 
to room. Many are confident that the newer 
methods of work, which enlist more fully 



the pupils' energies and awaken their 
powers, do actually achieve both more and 
better results. In a word they attain 
economy. But we should be in a more 
satisfactory position if we had a larger 
array of verifiable facts. Do children learn 
to spell better when they learn by the 
project method? Let us find out. 

This Journal will welcome well-written 
accoimts of experiments involving rational 
attempts to measure the effects of newer 
methods, side by side with articles of a 
theoretical character and informal ac- 
coimts of teaching experience. We wish to 
publish quantitative studies which bear 
upon the value of method. Who will help? 



STANDARDS FOR RATING PUPILS 

H. G. Masters 
Principal, Beeckriew-Beechwood Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 



Little attention has been given to formu- 
lating standards that would serve the 
teacher as a guide in rating pupib. At 
present the teacher is forced to rely upon 
standards that are the result of her own 
experience. These are individual standards 
and represent the teacher's personal reac- 
tions to the problem. The inevitable 
result is that there are as many standards 
as there are teachers putting "marks" 
on report cards. A pupil, under these 
conditions, may consistently throughout 
his school life do work worthy of a grade 
of "good," and yet be rated all the way 
from "unsatisfactory" to "excellent." 
Much of the criticism from parents and 
pupils may be laid to this lack of a uniform 
rating standard. 

The organization of these schools is 
such that it was more convenient to have 



the teachers work in two groups. The gen- 
eral plan was to have-each group work out 
a set of standards. The principal, acting 
as chairman of each group, was able, in 
some measure, to guide the discussion 
along parallel lines. In this way radical 
differences in the two sets were avoided. 

Each group having completed its work, 
the two united in a series of meetings to 
select the best from each set of standards 
and mold these into a composite set that 
would represent the best thought of the 
group as a whole. There still remained, 
however, some moot points to be cleared up 
and a committee of three, one each from the 
primary, intermediate, and grammar grades, 
was appointed to work with the principal in 
arranging "Standards" in the present form. 

Copies of the "Standards" were placed 
on the bulletin boards and in each room. 
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They were discussed at one of the weekly 
assembly meetings. The teachers set aside 
a study period for a discussion of how the 
"Standards" were to be applied, the object 
being to put before the pupils, in as con- 
crete a way as possible, what the faculty 
considered the outstanding characteristics 
of pupils being rated with any one of the 
letters in use. The pupils quickly realized 
that here was a measuring rod, something 
concrete by which they could measure 
themselves and upon which they could base 
an argument for a change in rating. The 
teachers, likewise, found in the "Stand- 
ards" a basis upon which to make a rating 
in the first instance and to justify it later 
if necessary. Both pupils and teachers 
accepted the "Standards" as the basis of 
settlement of any question arising in 
connection with "marks" on the report 
card. 

Pupils in grades four to eight graded 
themselves, using the "Standards." These 



grades were later compared with the 
semester marks given by the teacher. 
The results of the comparison show that in 
12% of the cases the teacher's rating was 
higher than the pupil's; in 61.2% of the 
cases the teacher's rating was the same as 
the pupil's; in 26.8% of the cases the 
teacher's rating was lower than the pupil's. 
So far the "Standards" have justified 
their existence. But much more needs 
to be done before they wUl have attained 
their greatest value. Objectives in subject 
matter must be worked out and socialized. 
These must be so simply and clearly written 
that the pupil may read with imderstand- 
ing. He must be able to mark ofiF his 
progress on this "simplified" course of 
study and be his own judge as to whether or 
not he has earned promotion. It means a 
dual course of study: one in simplified form 
for parent and pupil, another in great 
detail and highly socialized for tie use 
of the teacher and school oflBicials. 
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STANDARDS FOR RATING PUPILS 
Beechview-Beechwood Public Schools 



R Pupa 


GPupU 


F Pupil 


UPupU 


p Pupa 


X. ReciUtioii (oral and 
written) dear and 
concise. 

3. Asks intelligent ques- 
tions. 

3. 90% of work done 
correctly. 


I. Recitation (oral and 
written) clear and 
concise with help^ 

3. Asks ma jority of ques- 
tions intelligently. 

3. 80% of work done 
correctly. 


I. Reciution (oral and 
written) fairly clear 
with much help. 

3. Asks some intelligent 
questions. 

correctly. 


X. Recitation (oral and 
written) indefinite or 
careless. 

2. Seldom asks intelli- 
gent questions. 

3. 60% of work done 
correctly. 


X. Recitation (oral and 
written) shows little 
idea of subject matter. 

2. Asks and answers very 
few questions. 

3. Less than 60% of 


z> Xnorough« prompt , 
and shows initiative. 

2. Makes up work lost 
during absence. 


X. Thorough and prompt 
with some help. 

2. Shows some initiative. 

3. Makes up some of 
work lost during ab- 
sence. 


I Requires urging and 
much help to follow 
directions. 

2. Shows little initiative. 

3. Does not make up 
work lost during ab- 
sence. 


X. Forced preparation. 

2. Can follow few direc- 
tions. 

3. Does not make up 
work lost during ah- 
sence. 


I. Makes no prepara- 
tion. 

3 Cannot follow direc- 
tions. 

3. Does not make up 
work lost during ab- 
sence. 


X. Receives criticism well 
and correcte mistakes. 

a. Attentive and enthu- 
siastic in every phase 
of school activity. 


z. Receives criticism and 
corrects most mis- 
takes. 

2. Attentive and enthu- 
siastic in every phase 
of school activity. 


1. AccepU critkism and 
corrects some mis- 
Ukes. 

2. Lax in attention and 
enthusiasm but will- 
ing to cooperate. 


I. Inattentive to criti- 
cism and does not 
correct mistakes. 

2 Lacks enthusiasm and 
cooperation. 


I. Indifferent and list- 
less. 

2 Lacks enthusiasm and 
cooperation. 


I. Marked ability to 
apply knowledge. 


1. Ability to apply 
knowledge. 


I. Requires help to 
apply knowledge. 


I. Has little ability to 
apply knowledge. 


I. Has very little ability 
to apply knowedge. 


A. Knowledge of 


subject matter. 


B. Preparation. 


C. Attitude. 


D. Application. 
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THE PROBLEM METHOD^ 

William Bishop Owen 

Principal of the Chicago Normal School, Chicago, Illinois 



Educational thought is subject to fre- 
quent shifts of emphasis. Now it is the 
curriculiun that is criticized. Again it is 
the method of teaching that receives chief 
attention. All at once we are discussing 
the organization and administration of the 
schools. These shifts are unsettling. Just 
as one has his own system worked out, 
he has to sqiiare himself with the new de- 
mand. No teacher wishes to be behind the 
times. Everyone is ambitious to know and 
use the latest and best in theory and prac- 
tice. Professional pride and the desire for 
professional advancement conspire to keep 
one alert and moving. In spite of popular 
tradition, the modem teacher neither is 
nor is permitted to be stationary, conserva- 
tive; education is in a flux. Change is 
ever3rwhere dominant. It is hard to keep 
one's feet on the groimd. Even the direc- 
tion is lost sight of. Some one is alwa3rs 
arising to challenge every effort and to dis- 
pute every result. It is a wonder that any- 
one retains his courage and confidence. 

All this, however, is but evidence of 
growth. The past three decades in Ameri- 
can education have wrought wonderful 
changes. The whole conception of what 
education is has been broadened and de- 
fined. All tradition has be^n subjected to 
scrutiny and examination. Nothing has 
been allowed to escape. A new theoretical 
basis has been laid for our practice. New 
aims, new standards, new methods, new 
values have been stated. Progress in all 
related sciences has compelled progress 
here. New concepts, new technique, new 



terminology have been introduced. Edu- 
cation has gained the right to be classed 
as a profession. 

This change and growth has begun to 
reveal certain definite and discernible ten- 
dencies. Fimdamental lines of development 
are giving stability and meamng to the 
process. Social life, for example, is ac- 
cepted as the test of value of any curricu- 
liun or method. The method of testing 
processes by their results has been carried 
over into this realm. The school is an in- 
stitution designed to insure social continu- 
ity and social progress. There is a vast 
deal to be done in the way of embodying 
the new points of view in concrete form. 
But the method of experiment is relied on 
to give us this result. We are confident, 
not that we have achieved finality, but 
that we have arrived at a method of 
progress. 

In the midst of all this change, we draw 
back when a new organization, a new 
method is proposed. We have seen too 
many devices have their day. We are sus- 
picious of panaceas. We have learned only 
to unlearn too many educational slogans. 
The doctrine of interest, the Gary sjrstem, 
the theory of concentration, the doctrine of 
correlation, where are they? Is it strange 
that the teacher becomes blas£, suspicious, 
conservative, and contemptuous? Storm- 
tossed, with the earth and sky mingled to- 
gether, our greatest need would seem to be 
stability and a guiding star. 

Just now we are asked to accord hospi- 
tality to another newcomer, the Problem 



^ This article originally appeared in the Chicago School Journal. 
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Method, or the Problem-Project Method, 
if- you please*. We shall have to take 
account of it, whether we will or no. Just 
how seriously we should consider it, we 
have a right to inquire. Perhaps we can 
assure ourselves of the right answer by an 
examination of its scientific credentials. 
Where did it come from, how does it 
happen to be here, what claims does it 
make, on what are its claims based? This 
article will attempt to answer some of these 
questions. No effort will be made to ex- 
poimd the method either in outline or in 
detail. It will be sufficient to trace it to its 
origin in certain scientific and practical 
tendencies of the day. Perhaps we can 
then judge how much likelihood there is 
that it has come to stay, as much as any- 
thing really stays. 

The Problem Method, or Problem-Proj- 
ect Method, is the formulation for educa- 
tional use and application of results gained 
in five fields of thought and activity. 
These are: (i) Modem Philosophy, (2) 
Modem Logic, (3) Modem Psychology, 
(4) Modem Science, (5) Modem Industry. 
These fields overlap, of course, but it is 
aside from the purpose of this article to 
trace their mutual relations and inter- 
dependence. Corresponding to these five 
sources, we find five outstanding moments, 
factors, elements, as you will, that form 
the basic structure of the method. These 
are: (i) The Philosophy of Experience, 
(2) The Logic of Purpose, (3) The Psychol- 
ogy of the Act, (4) The Method of Science, 
(s) The Processes of Industry. Let us con- 
sider each briefly. They may seem formida- 
ble garbed in their teclmical terminology, 
but they are really very simple. If only we 
can make them seem so! 

I. The Philosophy of Experience. The 
term experience in philosophy and educa- 



tion is fimdamental. It cannot be defined. 
We all know what it is. It is the all-inclu- 
sive term for all that we are aware of. It 
applies to the whole or to any part of the 
content of our lives. A sensation, a thought, 
a feeling, a resolve, an ideal, a wish, a hope, 
a party, a battle, a football game, a map, 
anything and everything that we know 
of we classify as experience. The experi- 
ence philosophy takes the point of view 
that the most effective control of life is to 
be had from the control of the inner life, 
i, e., experience. It thus takes radical issue 
with the behavioristic school that would 
ignore, if not deny, the inner life, and 
would seek the control of Ufe from the 
study of outward behavior. Perhaps it 
would be truer to say that the experience 
philosophy includes both the inner and 
the outer under the concept of experience. 
For education, two positions taken by this 
philosophy are fimdamental. The first is 
that experience can be controlled. We have 
control of anything when we can wield it 
to accomplish our purposes. We can con- 
trol our experience so as to bring about 
desired results in our exf>erience. We can 
direct our present experience so as to bring 
a future experience that we foresee. This 
is all rather abstract, but still clear and 
simple. By having the experience of plant- 
ing a seed under certain conditions we can 
have later the experience of seeing the 
plant, the flower, the fruit. Education is 
the enlargement and control of experience. 
There are two kinds of experience: 
(i) direct experience and (2) indirect ex- 
perience. Direct experience is produced by 
the object or situation being present to 
stimulate us. We have direct experience 
of a battle when we are in it. We have 
direct experience of an orange tree when 
we see, touch, handle the tree and fruit. 
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Indirect experience is produced by com- 
munication. We read about a battle and 
try to imagine ourselves there. We study 
about the orange tree, see pictures of it, 
buy the fruit, and construct an image of it. 
But the object or the situation is not 
present to the senses. Indirect experience 
approximates direct experience. It is like 
it in quality but differs in degree and com- 
pleteness. We read about the Parthenon, 
see pictures of it, compare it with other 
monuments, but there is an added sense 
of reality when we actually behold it. The 
relation of direct and indirect experience is 
this; Indirect experience is possible to us only 
as direct experience has given us the elements 
of the communicated experience, I can imder- 
stand the geography of Africa, which I have 
never seen, only to the degree that my di- 
rect experience has made me able to 
imderstand and image a tropical climate, a 
sandy waste, wild animals, dark-skinned 
men, and the like. Indirect experience is 
valuable to us only as what is communicated 
enables us to enlarge and control our direct 
experience. We read that phosphate rock 
will restore soil. We purchase and use it 
in a worn-out field. We receive a great 
increase. Indirect or borrowed experience 
has controlled our action but has resulted 
in an enlarged and direct experience. The 
second fimdamental position is that experi- 
ence is social. The individual has it. It is 
peculiar to him. But it is social at the same 
time. It is gained in cooperation and com- 
munication with others. Others are a part 
of his experience. They make it possible. 
They join with him to create it. Others 
have elsewhere and at other times had and 
handed over to him their experience in 
word, institution, custom, invention, and 
the like. Cooperation and commimication 
are the social activities resulting in the 



enlargement and control of individual ex- 
perience. Education should consciously 
carry on these activities so as to maintain 
the continuity of individual experience. 
The classroom group provides the oppor- 
tunity. The socialized recitation is this 
social process made into a conscious method 
of instruction. 

2. The Logic of Purpose. The second 
fundamental moment or factor in the 
problem method is the standpoint of mod- 
em logic. The essence of this position is 
that thought should be studied as a fimc- 
tion rather than as a structure. It asks 
what thought does. It inquires under what 
conditions it arises, how it goes on, what 
results it produces. Our older books on 
method were built on the inherited struc- 
tural logic that goes back to Aristotle. 
They laid great stress on induction, deduc- 
tion, reasoning, questioning, defining and 
the like. Fimctional logic emphasizes the 
fact that thinking takes place in the pres- 
ence of a problem. It describes how the 
mind proceeds to solve this problem. The 
problem forces the forming of a purpose. 
Thinking seeks the realizing of this purpose 
by forming a plan and trying it out. If it 
succeeds, the problem is solved, the pur- 
pose is accomplished, the plan is proved 
true. This functional logic, it may be said, 
is but the refined exposition of the method 
of modem science, particularly biological 
science. Aristotle's logic was based on the 
scientific procedure and results of the cen- 
tury preceding him. Modem logic is based 
on the scientific procedure and results of 
the last century. For education the vital 
point is that problem, purpose, and think- 
ing are seen to be indissolubly linked. No 
problem, no purpose, no thinking. Add 
that problem, purpose, and thinking belong 
to experience, not to behavior, and that all 
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three involve social cooperation and the 
connection of the second fundamental 
moment with the first becomes at once 
apparent. 

3. The Psychology of the Act, The third 
fundamental moment in the problem method 
is the psychology of action. This psychol- 
ogy is based on the anatomy of the nervous 
system. This nervous system consists 
of a series of five elements — sense organ, 
sensory nerve, brain, motor nerve, muscle. 
A complete act involves all five. Reflex 
and instinctive acts do not require thinking. 
Habitual acts may dispense with thinking. 
New situations, however, cannot be met 
by reflex, instinctive, or habitual reactions. 
The new problem requires thought for its 
solution. The brain suspends the activ- 
ity of the series of the five elements 
imtil the right action is thought out. 
Once thought out, the series is restored 
and the act follows. If the right result 
follows, the problem is solved. But it 
takes a complete act to get a complete 
experience. Only the complete experience 
can test the value of the thought. That is 
why we "learn by doing.'* The problem, 
therefore, calls for a new form of action 
and thinking is the means of establishing 
this new form of action. Modem fimc- 
tional logic and modem biological psy- 
chology coincide in their emphasis on the 
relation of problem, purpose, and 
thought. 

4. The Method of Science. The fourth 
moment in the problem method is the 
method of modem science. As indicated 
above, this procedxire has furnished the 
basis of modem logic. But the scientist is 
not studying logic. He is solving problems. 
These problems are objective. They are 
practical, arising in the field of industry; 
or theoretical, arising in the prosecution 



of research. The method of procedxire has 
been learned by experiment. Experiment 
always starts with a problem. It may be a 
problem to the student, as in high-school 
physics, or a problem to the world of sci- 
ence, as the isolation of an ion. The suc- 
cess of the scientific procedure or method 
has dictated the method of instruction in 
the sciences. Therefore we have the 
laboratory. The problem method is estab- 
lished in science instmction. Only reciently 
have the teachers of science recognized that 
in the earlier years the pupil's problem was 
the starting point for the teaching of ele- 
mentary science. This is the step forward 
taken by the movement in general science. 
The example of the sciences, therefore, has 
contributed practically to the theory and 
practice of the problem method. It might 
not be too much to say that science has 
been the chief soxirce of the movement. 

5. The Processes of Industry. The fifth 
moment in the problem method has been 
contributed by industrial processes. Indus- 
try, that is, manufacturing, the trades, the 
domestic arts, agricultxire and the like, have 
definite practical problems to solve and 
definite purposes to accomplish. The 
problems and purposes are clear and 
tangible. The schools have learned how to 
imitate industry. The manual training, 
shops, the cooking laboratories, state their 
curricula in the form of problems. The 
pupils make a chair, a table, a gas engine; 
they print a pamphlet; they make bread, 
bake potatoes, can peaches; they design 
and make a dress. The problem and the 
purpose of the activity are definite and 
clear. The procedxire is learned as a means 
to an end. The solution has the practical, 
objective test of the result obtained. 

The problem method is, then, no mere 
device. It is not a new formula of success. 
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It is an effort to make available for school 
procedure the results of modem philosophy, 
modem logic, modem psychology, modem 
science, and modem industry where they 
coincide in making the problem the starting 



point for purposeful activity, for thinking. 
It attempts to make school procedure tally 
with the theoretical and practical procedure 
of the world. It aims thus to connect the 
school with life. 



COERCION AND LEARNING > 

William Heard Kilpatrick 

Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 



"Ever since our talk on mind-set and 
learning I have been wondering how 
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coercion would affect learn- 
ing. Wouldn't there be a con- 
trary mind-set which would 
interfere with learning? And if so, how is 
it that we do find children learning imder 
teachers who use coercion? Our reasoning 
last time on the influence of purpose on 
learning seemed clear and was convincing 
to me, but I can't go on and straighten out 
the effect of coercion. " 

"Before we begin on something new, 
suppose we summarize our conclusion on 
mind-set and learning. We'll 
then be in a better position to 
see and perhaps solve the problem you 
raise. For it is a very real and very impor- 
tant problem. 

"Perhaps our best plan will be to present 
a tabular statement of how a strong mind- 
set acts. Suppose a boy who 
'likes' mathematics is brought 
face to face with a certain 
difficult problem. The teacher says this is 
an unusually hard problem, he doesn't 
know whether any member of the class can 
solve it or not, though they have now 
enough mathematics to solve it. He'd like 
them to try, but he is not very hopeful. 
The boy feels in this a definite challenge. 
He proposes to solve that problem and 'all 



Mind-set and 
learning 



by himself.' He attacks it, but it doesn't 
yield at once. He redoubles his efforts. 
We have then a clear case of study and, 
let us suppose, of eventual success imder 
the influence of a very strong mind-set-to- 
an-end. We find accordingly 

1. A definite end in view. The boy is definitely 
determined to solve the problem all by 
himself. 

2. An inner urge to attain this end. The teacher 
has not required the problem, but the boy is 
strongly urged on by himself from within 
to solve it. 

3. Readiness in ail the bay*s pertinent inner re- 
sources. AU his knowledge and sidll, aU his 
available ideas, are in a state of readiness. 
They rise up, as it were, earnestly desiring 
to be used. 

4. An unreadiness for thwarting activities. He 
has real difficulty for the time being to enter 
wholesouledly into his other lessons. He 
can hardly cease thinking about the problem. 

5. The end defines success for him. He won't 
count it success unless he solves the problem 
beyond a question and by his own unaided 
efforts. 

6. Success attained brings satisfaction. The 
stronger the mind-set and the more difficulty 
in finding the solution, the greater will be 
the satisfaction of success. 

7. Satisfaction means fixing the responses that 
brought success. When he finally sees the 
solution, the way out of the difficulty, the 
satisfaction attending will by the law of 
Effect ^ in him the success-bringing steps." 



*■ All rights reserved by the author. 
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"Do you mean by ^fixing the success- 
bringing steps' that he wDl remember the 
solution?" 

" Yes, I mean that and more. Solving the 
problem means seeing the elements of the 
problem in a certain appropriate relation- 
ship. Now the satisfaction of success will 
fix in him this relationship. It will be al- 
most impossible for him to forget it. More- 
over his mind will in sheer pleasure at hard 
earned success play back and forth over the 
main success-bringing step, so that exercise 
with renewed effect will fix this yet more 
strongly in his mind. Each time he shows 
his solution to an appreciative listener, this 
fixing process will again be repeated. And 
there is yet more. This present success will 
make him more incUned to attack the next 
challenging problem he meets. And he will 
for the same reason find it easier next time 
to get into the spirit of seeking; the mind- 
set to study having this time brought 
success will the next time more readily 
call into play the boy's available mathe- 
matical resources for solving such a 
problem." 

"Is this why purposeful learning is so 
much advocated now?" 

"Yes, only there are stiU 
The function ^^^^ reasons for wishing to 
of purpose 

utilize the child's purpose. 

There is in the first place more likelihood 
of success. The strong inner urge will mean 
stronger eflforts. Then there is greater 
probability of a good organization resulting. 
The definite end makes it easier to form 
an eflfective organization, because there is 
something to guide the steps. This is more 
evident where the eflfort to attain the end 
involves the assembling and uniting into 
one whole of many obviously diflferent 
steps. The third reason for wishing the 
strong purpose is the one above described, 



that the learning better takes place. The 
learning not only comes quicker, but it is 
more abiding when it does thus come. 
The satisfaction following success effects 
that by the law of Effect. " 

"You have not said anything about an- 
noyance. Does that not enter into the 
situation?" 

"Yes, but negatively. The steps that 
lead nowhere bring annoyance and for that 
reason they tend to drop out, to be not re- 
peated next time. This is the other half of 
the law of Effect." 

"Doesn't the satisfaction of such success 
affect also the associate suggestions and 
the concomitant learning that we discussed 
in October?" 

"Indeed it does, but we must leave that 
now while we go back to the matter of 
coercion." 

"Before you do that I have one question. 

We have always known that the capable 

child learned readily and the 
Why study this , , 

question? more SO when he was mter- 

ested. I don't see that you 
have told us anything new.' What I want is 
some way to get learning from the mediocre 
boy who isn't interested. Have you helped 
us with him?" 

" There is certainly nothing new in saying 
that the capable boy who works with strong 
purpose will learn. As you say, we've 
always known that as a fact. But to see 
wherein and how the learning takes place is 
another matter. For most people such 
an insight is new. If we can see more inti- 
mately and exactly into the learning proc- 
ess as it goes on under differing conditions, 
perhaps we'll know better how to direct the 
process. We have seen how learning takes 
place when a boy is deeply interested. Now 
we propose to see what happens and haiv it 
happens when a boy acts under coercion. 
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Between these two extremes are included 
most instances of learning. If we under- 
stand the extreme cases, possibly we'll 
know better how to handle the interme- 
diate cases. We certainly have in the notion 
of purposeful learning no patent automatic 
process, no get-leaming-quick scheme. On 
the contrary, we think any widespread 
appreciable improvement in school work 
will probably require long study on our 
part, but we believe that psychology sug- 
gests the point of attack and we propose to 
follow that leading.^' 

"Won't you please take a clear case of 
coercion and carry through the whole 
discussion?" 

"Before you do that I have one more 
question. What does coercion mean? 
Must there always be another person to do 
the coercing or might impersonal circmn- 
stances coerce? Might one even coerce 
himself? I wish you'd make this clear." 

"To say what meaning a word shall have 
is not easy. Different people see things dif- 
ferently, and differing situa- 
of a)CTd!^*^ ^^^^ sometimes require differ- 
ing senses of meaning. But 
if there is possible doubt we must say what 
meaning we propose to use. Let's begin 
with the clearest case of coercion, which is 
certainly where one person coerces another 
into doing something he wouldn't otherwise 
do. Suppose a boy has planned to go swim- 
ming with the other boys and his mother in 
spite of his tearful pleading forbids, and 
^forces' him, as we say, 'against his will' to 
stay at home and mind the baby. Suppose 
further that before he will yield she has to 
threaten punishment and even after the 
other boys have gone she has to speak 
sharply to *make' him treat the baby de- 
cently and care for her properly. What, 
now, are the characteristic elements in this 



instance of undoubted coercion? As it is 
an extreme case, we may expect the ele- 
ments to stand out in unusual relief. 
First, in point of time we find a mind-set 
already occupjdng the stage of action. 
This mind-set would, unless thwarted, result 
in a certain line of conduct, here in going 
swinmung with the boys. Second, there 
arises some interposition, felt by the one 
coerced to come more or less from the ouP- 
sidcy which sets up the essential coercion, 
namely, a state of affairs that thwarts the 
activity ahready under way and against the 
will of the coerced directs experience along 
another and, under the circumstances, 
unacceptable line. Third, the one coerced 
accepts but against his ivUl the new line of 
conduct because he fears a threatened and 
still more imacceptable alternative. 

"This is of course an analysis and de- 
scription, not a logical definition. The 
italicized words must have been experienced 
in order to be understood; but having been 
experienced their meaning is fairly definite. 
With these understood, the essential ele- 
ments of coerced activity stand out." 

"It seems to me, then, that whether you 
call any such experience a case of coercion 
depends upon the attitude of 
Coercion is a ^^ ^^^ concerned, whether 
matter of . • • i_- 

attitude there arises m him a contrary 

set which inwardly rejects 
while there is outward yielding." 

"Yes, I think you are right, and the more 
definite the inner rejection, the clearer is it 
a case of coercion." 

"Might it not happen that what began 
as a clear case of coercion would cease to 
be such because the coerced changed his 
mind, the inner attitude shifting from re- 
jection to acceptance?" 

"You are quite right, and the possibility 
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of this is a matter of great practical impor- 
tance for the educator." 

"Would you also not need in this discus- 
sion to say whether you were thinking of 
the one who did the coercing or the one who 
felt coerced?" 

" Perhaps so, but our instance given above 
was in terms of the attitude of the one 
coerced. Whether he learns or not is our 
concern, so we have given our analysis and 
discussion in terms of his attitude. We 
have in our past discussions seen clearly 
that the attitude of the learner affects his 
learning. That's why our discussion is here 
so given." 

"Have we suflBlciently answered the ques- 
tion as to whether coercion must come 
from another person or might proceed from 
circumstances?" 

"I think so. This inner attitude of re- 
jection is most easily and most typically 
aroused by persons, possibly because their 
motives are both complex and hid and are 
accordingly the more easily mistaken, and 
resentment is thus more readily stirred. 
Resentment, I may add, seems a typical 
accompaniment of coercion. The young 
and hotheaded may entertain feelings of 
resentful and rebellious rejection against 
mere impersonal circumstances, where older 
and calmer persons would accept such 
thwarting as inevitable. To the one group 
this kind of thwarting would be coercion, 
to the other not. But the two undoubtedly 
merge into each other in intermediate 
cases." 

"Can, then, a person coerce himself?" 

"With the discussion as given the ques- 
tion is for us now one of fact. Do we see 
anyone rejecting with inward rebellion 
what he imposes on himself? If yes, then 
one may coerce himself. The cases that 
seem most like it may, however, upon re- 



flection turn out to be the coercion of cir- 
cumstances rather than of one's self. The 
question thus becomes rather academic 
than useful." 

"Well, may we not go on to something in- 
teresting? When you people get to splitting 
hairs, you never know when to stop. It 
gets so tiresome to the rest of us. Are we 
never to take up the effect of coercion on 
learning?" 

"It is too bad to spend so much time on 
what may seem imnecessary. We are, how- 
ever, now ready to go on with our topic. 
Shall we take an illustration and follow it 
through with the same steps we used at the 
outset?" 

"By aU means. An illustration always 
helps." 

"Suppose, then, John has lately been 

so much interested in football that he has 

slighted his lessons. At length 

tance. ^ teacher in desperation 
of coercion ^ 

tells him that he must stay 

away from practice that afternoon and work 

some problems he has repeatedly missed. 

As soon as he can work them he may go. 

To make a clear case, suppose John feels 

rebellious the whole time but doesn't dare 

actually to rebel. Our problem, then, is to 

find out what kind of learning will go on, 

and how it will take place." 

"Shall we take into account only the 
learning of the problems or shall we con- 
sider all the learning that takes place? I 
mean shall we ask about all the simultane- 
ous attendant learnings that we discussed 
in our September and October meetings?" 

"Eventually we must take account of 
all, because they are all taking place, but 
for our immediate purposes let's begin with 
the problem solving." 

"Well, if the boy is going to be rebeUious 
the whole time, he won't learn much. Any- 
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body knows that. I don't need to study 
psychology or pedagogy or pedaguese or 
anything else to tell me that. Why don't 
you ask something that people want to 
know?" 

" Yes, we went ovw the same point earlier 
with learning through interest. The main 
results in the clear cases may already be 
known, but if we can find out how the re- 
bellious attitude works to prevent the 
learning, we have learned something new; 
and perhaps then we'll know better how to 
manage rebellious cases. Shall we go on? " 

"Yes, for gracious' sake do." 

"Well, consider John. He stays because 
he's afraid not to stay, and he studies at 
least after a fashion. Is there any mind- 
set?" 

"Certainly, he is dead set against the 
whole performance and, as you said, 
this contrary set continues 
throughout." 
"Is that aU? Is there any 
other mind-set? Remember, he can get out 
with the boys only if he will convince the 
teacher that he can work the problems. 
Does this mean anything?" 

"Yes, it probably means that he will 
try to convince the teacher, and so will 
study the problems." 

"Then he will have a mind-set on the 
problems?" 

"To a degree, yes, but he may try to 
convince the teacher by some kind of bluflF, 
or it may be even by cheating. But what- 
ever the means he adopts for convincing 
the teacher, he will have at least some 
temporary mind-set for that." 

"Why do you say his mind-set for the 
study or for the cheating, as the case may 
be, will be temporary?" 

"Because he is really intent on getting 
to the football. That's the end for him. 



Opposed 
mind-sets 



The study and fooling the teacher are only 
means. For the football he has what we 
called an inner urge. For what he does to 
convince the teacher there is only an outer 
urge." 

" What is the effect of the rebelliousness? " 

"It acts, as it were, on the side of the 
football urge. The two work together. 
They are almost parts of the same thing." 

"Yes, I see that, but what is the effect 
of the rebellious spirit on these temporary 
sets? Doesn't the feeling of opposition 
keep him from trying to persuade the 
teacher? " 

"I don't think so. I was wondering if 
this rebellious feeling of opposition doesn't 
work against the boy's studying, but in 
favor of his fooling the teacher." 

"I believe you are right. The teacher 
undertakes to force the boy to study. To 
get ahead of the teacher would avoid the 
study and so afford an outlet for the boy's 
spirit of opposition. Yes, the rebelliousness 
works against study, but for getting ahead 
of the teacher." 

"But suppose the boy is in the end 
forced to study, is there or is there not any 
set for the problem solving?" 

"Well, let's see. Suppose one of the 
problems involved a long subtraction. Will 
the boy remember throughout that he is 
subtracting, or will he forget and either 
begin adding or have to go back and ascer- 
tain anew what he is trying to do?" 

"Certainly if he is to solve the problem 
he must in some measure have a mind-set 
that puts his mind on it. In such case he 
probably would go ahead consistently in 
his subtraction." 

"But the contrary mind-set roused by 
the coercion would interfere with this mind- 
set, wouldn't it?" 

"Yes, as a rule the contrary mind-set 
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interferes to some extent with his atten- 
tion to the arithmetic, at times so much 
so as to prevent anything but a very me- 
chanical sort of attention. In other cases 
there would be less interference. In stiU 
others he might really give pretty good 
attention to the arithmetic." 

"Would it not depend on the strength of 
the contrary set and on the degree of rebel- 
liousness, as to how much interference there 
would be?" 

"Exactly so." 

"This discussion sounds very reasonable, 
but I thought we were to hear about the 
psychology of learning under coercion. 
You seem to have overlooked that." 

"Suppose we take the seven definite 
steps in purposeful learning under a strong 
favorable mind-set as given above, and 
discuss the eflfect of coercion under those 
heads." 

"All right. In that case we had a strong 
mind-set-to-an-end that favored, as you 
say, the learning. How is it here?" 

"We have here also a strong mind-set, 
but it is opposed to his stajdng in or study- 
ing. We find also a certain temporary and 
relatively weak mind-set for the problems. 
The stronger the rebelliousness that at- 
tends the opposed mind-set, the weaker 
this mind-set for arithmetic is likely to be." 

I . " What about the definite end in view?" 

"There is one main end, to get to the 
football. There may be a kind of sub- 
ordinate end to solve the prob- 

place of this a plan of de- 
ceiving the teacher." 
2. "What about the inner urge?" 
"The inner urge is to get to the football. 
There may be a derived and temporary 
inner urge to deceive or otherwise cheat the 
teacher, but any urge for the problems 



would in this case be typically outer. It 
will let up as soon as the external pressure 
is removed." 

3 and 4. "What about readinesses and 
unreadinesses?" 

"Each mind-set will have its own sys- 
tem of readinesses and unreadinesses; and 
these will greatly interfere 

the contrary mind-set is act- 
ing — especially so long as the rebellious 
feeling is present — ^it will be psychologically 
impossible for good arithmetical thinking 
to go on. The thoughts just won't come 
with the necessary fullness and freedom. 
Under such circumstances it would be 
only relatively mechanical work that could 
result." 

"Won't there be actual readiness for 
thwarting activities? Don't pupils under 
such conditions actually take to a kind of 
sabotage, as they say in labor discussions?" 

"There certainly is likely to arise readi- 
ness for thwarting activities, and sabotage 
is not an inapt phrase to describe many of 
them. But often an older and homelier 
word is even more apt." 

"You mean cheating, I suppose, and you 

are certainly right. Many children have 

under unwise management 

deTtfpd'on*'' *^^d ^^"^g ^^*^ ^^^ 
great 'readiness for thwarting 

activities.' In answer to such readiness, 

hitherto and otherwise good children may 

. find a natural if imholy satisfaction in 

'beating' the teacher?" 

"Yes, here as elsewhere the law of Readi- 
ness holds: Where a bond is ready to act, 
to act gives satisfaction." 

"And does this satisfaction fix the cheat- 
ing habit in these children?" 

"Yes, unless there is some counteracting 
annoyance. Only we mustn't say they will 
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surely cheat under all other conditions. 
The rule of no general automatic transfer 
holds here as well as elsewhere." 

5. "And what is success for this boy?" 
"It all depends on the ends set up. 

The main success, if success there be, will 
be getting out with the other 

success ^y^' There may be the sub- 

sidiary success in his efforts 

at cheating, or the milder success at the 

problem solving." 

6. "And what about the satisfaction 
which attends success?" 

"Each success carries its own satisfac- 
tion, the amount of which depends on the 
strength of the corresponding mind-set. If 
the boy can beat the teacher, considerable 
satisfaction; he has got out and he did it by 
his own contrivance. If he solves the prob- 
lems and so gets out, the main satisfaction 
may still be in getting out. The satisfac- 
tion in the problem solving as such is les- 
sened in the degree that he has felt resent- 
fully that his work has been under compul- 
sion." 

7. "What, then, shall we conclude about 
the learning that results from coercion?" 

"First, in so far as the opposed mind-set 
begets unreadiness for the problem solving, 
in that degree the necessary 
Coerdon gives thoughts are unlikely to a- 
oTsu^'^eT^ ^se. There is then danger 
that psychologically he will 
be unable to do a good job of think- 
ing. In other words, his chances of success- 
ful solution (as the teacher counts success) 
are lessened in the degree that the boy 
feels opposition and rebellion. 

"Second, the satisfaction that results 



Less learning 



from successful problem solving (supposing 
he does succeed) is likely the smaller, 

both on account of the lack 
faction ^^ readiness for the necessary 

effort because of his opposition 
to the coercion, and also by reason of the 
overshadowing feeling of satisfaction that 
he has at length escaped coercion. 

"Third, since the satisfaction is small 
there is small learning. The law of Effect^ 

must play its part. There may 

even have been built up a 
growing distaste for the whole subject of 
mathematics. If so this is merely the nega- 
tive side of the same law." 

"Do you mean that the annoyance of 
the whole proceeding may disgust him with 

mathematics? It isn't the 

^ ^^.^ mathematics that is at fault, 
may result ' 

it was his own previous idle- 
ness or lack of attention to duty. Won't 
the annoyance thus serve to keep him from 
being idle again? Why do you pick out the 
mathematics to suffer?" 

"It all depends upon the boy's own re- 
action. If he lays the blame on his idle- 
ness, he will less likely be idle next time. If 
he blames the teacher and the dryness of 
mathematics, then he may build an aver- 
sion to both. Which he will likely blame, 
you know as well as I; but the law of Effect 
will work in any case." 

"Do you conclude that coercion has no 
place in school?" 

"No, I wouldn't say that. I think 
it has a place. But I would 

S'wereion ^^ ^^^ ^^ "^^ coercion is of 

such kind as to arouse a strong 

feeling of active resentment, then I 



* As wc saw in the November issue: When any response is made, the tendency so to respond is strengthened or weakened 
according as the response is attended by satisfaction (success) or annoyance (failure). If this is continued often enough 
and consistently enough, an effective habit or aversion is in time built. The stronger the satisfaction or annoyance the 
sooner is the habit or aversion built. 
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need look for little useful learning to result 
directly, and there are other possible re- 
sults to be positively feared. If at any par- 
ticular time teaching is my aim I must at 
that time either avoid coercion or I must 
so use it as not to arouse the contrary set 
that spoiled, as we have just seen, the most 
of John's learning." 

"But haven't we heard of children who 



practised piano playing under coercion and 
later came to love their plajdng? What 
about them? And what about holding up 
standards? Isn't that necessary and isn't 
it coercion?" 

"Those are questions that we must face, 
but we'll have to postpone them to next 
time." 

{To be continued) 



AN EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATION 
V* Classroom Technique in Composition 

James F. Hosic 

Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 



Once a general poUcy as to the work in 
composition had been laid out, the task 
before us became that of developing an 
effective classroom technique. This re- 
quired, to a degree, the breaking of new 
ground, although much guidance was to 
be had from the books of reference men- 
tioned in the outline course of study which 
had been prepared by a committee and 
printed for distribution by one of the 
school presses, as was related in the article 
next preceding this one. Books alone can- 
not, however,, work a reform; personal 
contacts are indispensable. And so it 
proved in this case. School conferences, 
followed by much visiting from room to 
room, were necessary to turn the trick. 

What may happen when too much de- 
pendence is placed on the printed word 
comes out clearly in an incident which 
occurred outside of the group of schools 
constituting the English centers. A teacher 
in the eighth grade, following as she be- 
lieved the plan of procedure advised by 
Mr. Sheridan, held her pupils for six weeks 
strictly to the rule of "three grammatical 



sentences," no more, no less. Then she 
flew the signal of distress, complaining 
that the children's speeches were halting, 
stilted, and munteresting. 

It developed, however, that a boy who 
had appeared more inhibited than the 
others really had a capital story to tell 
about an exciting experience through 
which he had passed while spending some 
months with his uncle on a ranch in the 
West. The class was asked to select the 
most important part of the speaker's com- 
position and settled at once upon the 
sentence referring to the charge of a wild 
bull. The pupils were encouraged to ask 
questions and they soon elicited nimierous 
valuable details, even to the shrill whistle 
which had successfully sunmioned aid and 
which was finally reproduced, to the gen- 
eral satisfaction of the class and the sur- 
" prise of the neighbors. At last the boy 
stepped to the front of the room and in a 
series of terse and forceful sentences told 
a short but really thrilling tale of adven- 
ture on the sagebrush plains. He did what 
the teacher had hoped for but did not 
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know how to get. She had made the attack 
too formal. 

At the other pole were the practices of 
those who cherished the ideal of "freedom," 
which, being interpreted, means not ra- 
tional control but merely childish babbling 
on. With this view all is well if only the 
pupil talks. When he pauses he should 
be encouraged to "tell us a Uttle more," 
though what he is saying may have no 
semblance of beginning, middle, or end. 
This is the doctrine of "practice makes 
perfect" without the qualification of "ju- 
dicious" to save it. Possibly some of the 
bores who speak in public but never know 
where to begin or when to quit could trace 
the beginnings of their style to those 
primary grades in which they had "free- 
dom" of utterance. 

Some children are undoubtedly shy when 
they enter school and are slow to respond 
when invited to speak. The solution lies, 
however, not in calling out rambling repro- 
duction of stories or in temporary neglect, 
but in asking the child to tell one thing he 
does to help his mother or one thing his 
pet does. Such a request can be complied 
with, and it has the priceless value of 
tending directly to expression in complete 
sentences and to the development of the 
"sentence sense." Even pupils who are 
ready, confident, and fluent may well be 
stimulated in this way. 

LIMITING THE SUBJECT 

In any case the secret of starting children 
on the way toward speaking to the point 
in good, clean-cut sentences, as Sheridan 
and Mahoney have pointed out, lies in 
aiding them to select at first small and 
definite subjects or aspects of subjects. 



The following are good illustrations: 
When the members of a class in the 
second grade were asked to tell something 
of their recent experiences, one small girl 
responded, "Last Sunday we went to Lin- 
cobi Park. We saw a big snake. It was 
coiled up. It looked like a rug." In a 
similar situation another child in a third 
grade said, "Last night I had to go to the 
store for my mother. It was raining. But 
I didn't get wet. I had my mother's 
imibrella." 

Let him who thinks such achievements 
as these on the part of little children of 
only average ability and limited linguistic 
background too commonplace to be worthy 
of notice ask himself whether speaking 
thus connectedly on a small subject and 
speaking in complete and separate periods 
is not likely to carry over helpfully into 
the recitations in the subjects other than 
English, and whether such a sense of form 
and sequence is not a good foundation for 
a more elaborate superstructure to be 
erected later.* At all events those who 
were engaged in the work of the centers 
became more and more convinced of it. 
For the tendency toward connected and 
more comprehensive answers became ever 
more marked in all classes. Monosyllabic 
repUes and amorphous collections of run-on 
sentences were less and less in evidence. 
The small and definite subject was found 
to be the thing to begin with in any class, 
no matter what the grade, in which habits 
of good speaking had not yet been formed. 

THE USE OP TITLES AND REVISION 
ON THE SPOT 

As soon as possible, certainly by the 
beginning of the third grade, the pupils 



' No ant, ot course, will fail to realize how much such small happenings meant to the children. 
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were encouraged to think of suitable titles 
for their compositions. The title tends to 
hold the speaker to his point — indeed, it 
helps him to know definitely what his 
point is. It helps the audience, moreover, 
both to listen thoughtfully and to make 
suggestions for the improvement of the 
speech. On one occasion a fourth grader 
chose for his title, "The Christmas Tur- 
key." He began by saying, "I got up very 
early Christmas morning," and then pro- 
ceeded to tell about the big turkey that was 
put into the oven to roast. When he had 
finished, his classmates hastened to in- 
qxiire why he had mentioned his getting 
up so early, whereat he replied that he 
had wanted to see the turkey placed in 
the oven. "You should put that in," said 
they, and he did. 

Such discussion of speeches and appro- 
priate revision on the spot were foimd to 
be essential to improvement. As soon as 
the speaker had finished, the question was 
raised, "What did he try to do?" followed 
by, "Did he do it?" or "Could he do it 
better and if so, how?" By focussing 
attention on one main quality at a lesson, 
by a persistent follow-up from day to 
day, and by permitting speakers from 
time to time to say it again, taking ad- 
vantage of the suggestions offered while 
they were fresh in mind, decided progress 
was made. 

The process is not unlike that of the 
time-honored revision of written work, but 
it requires greater tact. Only the more 
courageous pupils should be put through 
the ordeal the first tune or two. The pro- 
cedure easily becomes formal, of course, 
and the teacher must be on guard against 
mere routine. Needless to say a quick ear 
for effects is required, and discriminating 
judgment as to the possibilities in each 



instance. The fact that so few teachers 
have had similar training themselves is a 
real handicap. Nevertheless the technique 
of oral revision can be learned — ^if there is 
guidance and encouragement at hand. 

One of the chief problems of oral com- 
position is that of finding your story. 
Learning what to say and what not to say 
became one of the main objectives of the 
children's work. For example, a boy in 
the third grade sought to tell about a picnic. 
He presented the usual string of common- 
places, to the effect that he rose in the 
morning, had his breakfast, went by wagon 
to the picnic groimds, had lunch and re- 
turned. "So nothing happened 1" exclaimed 
the teacher. The boy stood crestfallen for 
a moment and then looked up with anima- 
tion and said, "Oh, yes! We went fishing." 
Here was a lead. A judicious follow-up 
brought out the fact that the speaker's 
brother had seen his float go imder, had 
boasted of the catch he was about to make, 
and had pulled hard on his line, only to 
land at last a large bundle of brown paper. 
Being advised by the class to call his story 
"The Fish We Didn't Catch," the pupil 
then told the incident without waste of 
words. 

The same method elicited from a Polish 
boy in the fifth grade the following nar- 
rative: "Last night I bought the meat for 
supper. When the package was handed 
to me, I put it under my arm and started 
home. The package slipped out from under 
my arm and dropped to the walk. Before 
I could pick it up, a dog grabbed it and 
ran away with it. I had to buy another 
piece of meat. So last night the meat cost 
twice as much as it should have done. 
That dog must have thought that I was 
a millionaire." Many of the members of 
this class displayed a similar sense of 
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values and put in an interpretative touch 
which raised a plain narrative somewhat 
above the merely commonplace. 

ATTENTION TO STYLE 

The pupils were quick to recognize and 
condemn monotonous imitation of style. 
The attention of the members of a second 
grade was called to the fact that each 
speaker began his story like the one before 
him. Couldn't they avoid this? Assuredly 
they could. The next speaker took time 
to collect herself and then opened with a 
new pattern. Those who followed were 
obliged to do likewise or meet with adverse 
criticism. 

In the upper grades attention was direct- 
ed somewhat to the choice of the right 
word. "John walked through the door just 
now," remarked the teacher. "How else 
might he have come?" "Run, jumped, 
dashed, crept, sidled, backed, slid, boimced, 
or burst," cried the pupils. "Which of 
these words will best express the meaning? " 
^ continued the teacher, and so the discussion 
went on. With the purpose of the speaker 
as the chief criterion, rational decisions 
were rendered and the process of criticism 
made to seem both clear and sensible. 

AS TO GRAMMAR 

But what to do with grammar? Could 
English be called worthy which did not 
include instruction in the nature and func- 
tions of the "parts of speech," phrases, 
clauses, etc.? The following incident will 
illustrate in part the answer that was made 
to these questions. After three or four 
speeches had been heard in a seventh grade 
class, one concerned with an automobile 
accident in the country was selected for 
study. The speaker had begun with the 



sentence, "One day we were going to the 
country, when it rained." "What was the 
important thing this boy had to tell?" 
asked the teacher. "How the rain made the 
road slippery and caused the accident," 
the pupils replied. "Very well, then, notice 
his first sentence. Can you improve it?" 
"Yes," they responded. "Put the im- 
portant part in the important place and 
say, 'One day when we were going to the 
country, it rained.' " "You mean," said 
the teacher, "that you would put the 
principal idea in the principal clause and 
the subordinate idea in the subordinate 
clause." And thus a spade was called a 
spade and a grammatical concept was 
brought mto a functional relation. 

WRITING FOLLOWS SPEAKING 

Following in the wake of the oral com- 
position, the written composition gave little 
trouble. Knowing well what they wanted 
to write, the pupils had Uttle trouble in 
writing it. Composition was regarded as 
primarily a process of thinking, and writing 
as a process of transcribing what has al- 
ready been thought. Just as reading is at 
first mainly finding on the printed page the 
familiar words of spoken discourse, so 
writing, as far as children are concerned, 
is mainly a process of putting speech on 
paper. 

In our experiment it was so defined. 
Writing was taken to mean merely the 
mechanical process of expressing speech in 
graphic form. At first and especially in the 
earlier grades only that which had fijrst been 
spoken was written. This policy enabled 
the writer to give almost his whole mind 
to the new and difi&cult medium and the 
outcome was highly gratifying. Mistakes 
of any kind in mechanics became more and 
more exceptional. We were all convinced 
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that the royal road to good mechanics 
is through well-organized oral work as the 
foundation. 

This seems to be particularly true of 
the so-called sentence sense. Those who 
have not seen the process are sometimes 
incredulous. One such said, "But how can 
you teach the sentence until you have 
writing, with the use of capitals and per- 
iods?" "Oh," replied one of the initiated, 
"when the pupils speak, you can hear 
periods dropping on the floor all about!" 
It does appear to be true that the sentence 
as a imit is much more easily apprehended 
in oral than in written composition. There 
is, moreover, the immediate reaction of the 
class, and social disapproval shows up the 



bad construction at once and emphatically. 
Many will think the program which I 
have just sketched too simple. Why not 
fiill the pupils' minds with literary stories 
and get long and beautiful compositions 
as a result? The answer is that you must 
have a good foundation before you build 
an ornate superstructure, and besides, 
telling beautiful stories which have been 
told to you is only a small part of an eflfec- 
tive life. The work which I have attempted 
to describe was aimed at growth in power 
of expression in workaday situations and 
it succeeded. Stories have their place, 
however, in the language development of 
little children, as we at no time allowed 
ourselves to forget. 



A REFRESHING SUMMER SCHOOL 

James M. Grainger 

State Normal School, FarmviUe^ Virgittia 



Summer school! Ordinarily the words 
connote a hot season of confinement within 
the halls of a "higher institution of learn- 
ing," where distraught but ambitious 
teachers, ahready frayed to a frazzle, further 
deplete their powers by wildly pursuing 
four or five courses, sometimes more — 
usually lecture courses of the type made in 
Germany. They do it because the school 
authorities back home require it and they 
have a mistaken notion t!liat such flagella- 
tion is inunensely beneficial and is necessary 
for professional growth. 

The teacher usually comes out of such an 
experience with a sense, perhaps, of having 
superficially "covered a lot of ground," 
and she may have got a smattering of in- 
formation and a medley of new suggestions 
and tricks of the trade. But her energies 
have been dissipated rather than conserved. 



Mind and body have become exhausted. 
No really sound growth has taken place 
and no initiative remains for carrying into, 
practice the new ideas she may have caught 
on the fly. When she returns to her school, 
she settles back into the same old rut, 
sadder but not much wiser for the experi- 
ence. Next summer she goes and does like- 
wise again. 

The summer sessions of the Normal 
School at Hyannis, Massachusetts, how- 
ever, are conceived and carried out in 
accordance with a soimder theory of the 
fimction of a teacher's vacation — the 
theory of re-creation. "Old Cape Cod" is 
justly famous as a summer playground of 
America and undoubtedly does the nation 
an invaluable service in this capacity. No 
one nowadays doubts the importance of 
true recreation among the essentials of the 
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balanced life. But to the teachers of Massa- 
chusetts and other states who have at- 
tended the summer sessions of the Cape 
Cod Normal School at Hyannis during the 
past twenty-three years, the Cape has af- 
forded recreation in a deeper sense. For 
through the regenerating influence of this 
remarkable vacation school thousands of 
teachers have been made over in mind and 
spirit and renewed in courage to serve 
their state in the high vocation of training 
American citizens. 

Beyond question, the location of the 
Hyannis simimer school on one of the 
most delightful sections of the New 
England coast gives it an immense ad- 
vantage. The cool ocean breezes plajdng 
across the Cape from day to day bring just 
enough fog and rain to set off the many days 
of perfect "Hyannis weather" that are 
strung like jewels across the summer 
months. But the features which really dis- 
tinguish Hyannis from the general run of 
summer schools and give it character are 
not physical. They have their root in the 
philosophy of life and of education under- 
Ijdng the institution and in the spirit in 
which the work and play are organized and 
administered under the leadership of the 
principal, Mr. W. A. Baldwin. 

Some of the radical ideas in the subsoil 
of the school are axioms often heard in 
educational discussion but seldom applied 
in school: Education is life. Life is growth. 
Life and growth require breathing — not 
only in but also out. They require both 
activity and rest, work and play. Growth 
is not explosion. It is a gradual evolution 
and takes time. Sound growth is condi- 
tioned by all sorts of weather, sunshine and 
rain and wind — a variety of experiences in 
favorable combinations. 

And strange to say, Principal Baldwin 



insists that teachers are really only human 
beings who grow just like all the rest of us. 
Those who come to summer school are 
usually very ambitious, but they should not 
dissipate their energies in too many kinds of 
work and should undertake only so much 
work as can be well done with a certain 
amount of deliberate daily application for a 
reasonable period of time. Many and varied 
courses are offered at Hyannis every sum- 
mer, imder able instructors; but no student 
can possibly imdertake more than two. 
For instead of the brief hurried lecture 
periods usually foimd, each class meets for 
a "double period" of an hour and a half 
every morning and requires two hours or 
more of outside preparation daily. These 
long periods enable instructor and students 
to accomplish far more than the usual brief 
periods and with a greater sense of satis- 
faction, because they give the time- allow- 
ance necessary for real thinking. Since 
only two of these double periods can be 
scheduled in the forenoon, with an intermis- 
sion for the daily chapel or morning exer- 
cises, and there are no afternoon classes, it 
is obvious why no student can undertake 
more than two courses in one summer 
session. Students usually find that a single 
course of this kind gives them all the work 
they can do well, if they are to take advan- 
tage of the many opportunities that the 
sessions always offer outside of class 
work. 

Another conserving and unifying influ- 
ence in each session of the school is the 
"watchword." For years it has been the 
practice of the principal to select a term 
which would express a prominent or funda- 
mental idea in the educational thinking of 
the year and to propose this to the faculty 
and students as the watchword for the 
work and the play of the summer session. 
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One Slimmer the watchword was "seeking 
after truth," again it was "democracy," 
and again "participation." Li 1919, the 
summer after the war in Europe, it was 
*' reconstruction," and addresses at morning 
exercises, the faculty meetings, and class 
work were all directed toward the consider- 
ation of educational readjustments neces- 
sitated by the war. 

Li 1920 the watchword was "Americani- 
zation." On the first day of the siunmer 
session Principal Baldwin explained the 
significance of the word for the nation and 
for the state of Massachusetts, where the 
overwhelming proportion of foreign-bom 
population made Americanization the cry- 
ing need. But the problem concerned the 
native-bom as well, and was seen to be as 
broad as the nation, on the one hand, and 
as specific as the daily living of the individ- 
ual citizen or the smallest child in school, on 
the other. Mr. Baldwin urged that stu- 
dents and instructors should tie up their 
thinking during the session with the great 
fundamental need suggested by the watch- 
word. 

From that hour "Americanization" be- 
came the center of interest around which all 
of the various activities of the session re- 
volved, the problem which all sought to 
solve, the project which united all in a 
common effort. Every undertaking took 
color from the patriotic purpose of the 
whole commimity. At the daily assemblies, 
or morning exercises, which were always 
anticipated with interest as an essential 
event of each day, addresses and informal 
talks were given by members of the faculty, 
local ministers, and visiting educators on 
the manifold aspects of Americanization. 
The class work likewise was consciously 
directed toward discovering and showing 
how the various kinds of educational work 



may contribute to the making of better 
Americans. 

The largest classes in the school dealt 
with the training of teachers for Americani- 
zation work among foreigners and were 
conducted by instructors from the State 
Department of Education as a part of its 
state-wide Americanization program. This 
work, of course, carried out directly the 
purpose of the watchword, in one of its 
aspects. To no less extent the courses in 
psychology, pedagogy, and special methods 
in the main branches of kindergarten, 
primary, and secondary education and 
supervision, each found new meanings and 
applications in the patriotic impulse, while 
a niunber of the courses treated institutions 
or procedures which are peculiar to Ameri- 
can education and therefore definitely sig- 
nificant in Americanization. Among these 
were the junior high school, the continua- 
tion school, practical arts and evening 
schools, the project and problem methods, 
the socialized recitation, and that ingenious 
Yankee development, mental measurements. 
All of these were pointed constantly toward 
serving the peculiar needs of America in edu- 
cation at the present time. It is much to be 
able to say for the watchword of the session 
that it xmified all of these varied interests. 

Furthermore, Hyannis does not preach 
American and practice — German methods! 
To exemplify the underljdng principle of 
the truly American type of school pro- 
cedure, free and equal self activity and 
participation on the part of each individual, 
the classes were conducted in the most 
democratic fashion. The instructor es- 
chewed the pedagogical despot imposing 
his own ideas or those of the learned 
authorities on the minds of his students. 
He chose rather to serve as a helpful 
leader seeking after tmth along with his 
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students. Many of them were themselves 
teachers of great abUity and wide experi- 
ence, and, if eflfectively drawn out, each 
was capable of making some contribution 
to the thinking of the group. Hence the 
instructor, instead of delivering lectures on 
which the students took down voluminous 
notes, encouraged class discussion in which 
the experiences of the students were 
brought forward and interpreted in the 
light of the best educational thinking of 
the day. For we learn best not by experi- 
ence alone nor by thinking alone, but by a 
continuous interplay of experience and 
thinking about that experience. Since most 
of the classes were purposely small, it was 
possible for each student to participate in 
his own way in this democratic sharing of 
ideas — and he was expected to do so. This 
procedure had the double advantage of re- 
quiring everyone to work out his own 
salvation and of enabling each to seek, with 
expert guidance and the help of many 
sympathetic minds, the solution of his own 
individual problems in Americanization. 

From this it will be seen that the work 
of the school is so conducted as to take 
full advantage of the rich personal con- 
tacts and relationships which are among 
the most valuable experiences in such an 
institution. Among the students the per- 
centage of graduates from colleges and 
normal schools is unusually high and there 
are always numbers of able and progressive 
teachers, principals, and superintendents 
from Massachusetts and the surroimding 
states present. Dr. John Dewey, at one 
time a member of the somewhat cosmo- 
politan summer faculty, said that he found 
the students here better equipped for the 
work he required than any class he had 
taught. Hyannis "is a real school" as the 
catalogue insists; but the aim of its work 



is not cramming of the mind — or the note- 
book — ^with a rehash of scrambled facts 
and ideas. It aims to promote deliberate 
purposeful thinking about practical edu- 
cational problems of the day, and thus 
"to meet the needs of the teachers of an 
evolving Democracy." 

Summer work conducted imder such 
circumstances brings regeneration, growth, 
and social efficiency. 

But the studies and classroom work 
make only half of a simimer session at 
Hyannis. The other half is play. For in 
the Hyannis scheme of symmetrical living, 
work is deliberately balanced with educa- 
tive recreation. Under the discerning 
leadership of the principal, students and 
faculty merge into one big beautiful family, 
living and growing together in helpful 
comradeship. Eversrwhere there is evidence 
of happy cooperation in intelligent service. 
This is what has come to be known as 
"the Hyannis spirit." In this spirit the 
classes seek earnestly to solve the problems 
of individuals and of the state and the 
nation in education. And in this spirit 
everybody joins freely in the enjoyment of 
the various forms of social recreation and 
outdoor sports, directed by the student 
committee on recreation. Sometimes the 
recreation grows directly out of the work, 
as in nature study walks, games and danc- 
ing, and dramatization. But instead of 
the majority sitting on the bleachers to 
watch a few players, as in the modem 
conmiercialized school and college athletics, 
everybody takes part in the kind of sport 
he most enjoys. Though hardly typical of 
American sport at the present time, this 
plan of recreation is distinctly the demo- 
cratic plan and will prevail when American 
sport outgrows commercialism and becomes 
truly Americanized. 
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During the session of 1920 the influence 
of "Americanization," the watchword of 
the session, was quite as evident in the 
recreations as in the class work. Early 
in the first week the entire school was 
eflfectively organized for recreational ac- 
tivities. The method was very simple but 
particularly instructive. Each person made 
a list of the various activities in which he 
would like to join. These were tabulated 
by a student committee, elected for the 
purpose, and groups were formed for carry- 
ing on each kind of recreation. These 
groups elected their own leaders who should 
see to it that everyone could find ample 
arrangements and congenial companions 
for the enjoyment of his favorite recreation. 
By this democratic organization everyone 
was enabled to form enjoyable friendships 
with people of like interests and to get 
full benefit of the ideal location of Hyannis 
for outdoor pleasures. 

At the Normal School Beach and else- 
where hundreds enjoyed the delightful 
waters of the "South Shore" every siumy 
afternoon. Everybody went swimming. 
Sailing parties and boating, both by day 
and by moonlight, also attracted great 
nimibers. Groups of nature lovers on 
excursions or hikes discovered for them- 
selves the flowers of the locality, such as 
the star-like Sabbatia and the wild or- 
chids; they studied the birds, insects, and 
water creatures or admired the scenery 
which has made Cape Cod an artists' 
paradise. Beautiful secluded spots for quiet 
meditation were found by pensive in- 
dividuals, while those more sociably in- 
clined went on automobile trips to historic 
Plymouth of the Pilgrims, to Province- 
town, to the government fisheries station 
at Woods Hole, or to other places of 
special interest. Everywhere cameras 



were in evidence as one of the best 
means of recording, for future enjoyment, 
the pleasures and associations of the day. 
Of course tennis, baseball, basket-ball, 
and other athletic games each brought out 
its quota of enthusiastic devotees, as in 
every smnmer school. They were in charge 
of special committees which arranged match 
games and tournaments. 

Regular weekly socials were held by the 
whole school family besides many class 
picnics, beach parties, clam bakes, and 
other gatherings of smaller groups. They 
contributed largely to the enjo3mient of 
the happy personal relationships of the 
summer. A few of these socials were held 
in-doors but the out-doors was preferred 
and especially the seashore, where fre- 
quent camp-fires in the evenings lit up 
circles of faces shining with the pleasures 
of singing and story-telling in the open. 

The big weekly socials were imder the 
direction of the faculty. A new committee 
took charge each week and enlisted the 
help of student leaders. These socials 
differed according to circumstances and 
the places where they were held. One, a 
big Fourth of July picnic, occxirred on the 
seashore at the colony of tent-houses where 
many of the school people live during the 
summer sessions. Besides the usual games, 
folk-dandng, and supper on the beach, a 
beautiful little pageant of the Pilgrim story 
was enacted on the shore of Lewis Bay 
by the class in physical education. Other 
socials took place on the school campus, 
"under the willows," or inside the build- 
ings. Ridiculous applications of mental 
measurements and psychic phenomena 
featured one, a minstrel show impromptu 
marked another. At each of these social 
gatherings new talent developed and new 
and delightful ways of having good times 
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together evolved. Everyone realized afresh 
in his own experience the immense value 
of play in education. 

"This has been the most wonderful 
social experience of my life," exclaimed an 
enthusiastic teacher from Worcester, after 
one of the school socials. And she voiced 
the sentiments of hundreds who, through 
the socials at Hyannis, have got new light 
on how to live and how to make a school 
a center of social growth and progress. 
The only wonderful thing about the Hyan- 
nis social life is that it is absolutely free 
from anything like class distinctions. All 
participate. Actually to encoimter such 
a condition in real life is, to many teachers, 
a refreshing experience, even in America. 

Hyannis has power to rejuvenate those 
who catch her spirit because, having 
accepted the principle that education is 
growth and growth must come from within 
the organism, she lives by it. Activities 
prescribed according to preconceived no- 
tions of the faculty are replaced by those 
which spring from the actual needs felt by 
the students. It has always been the policy 
of Principal Baldwin to encourage all sorts 
of worthy imdertakings which the students 
want in connection with the summer 
school, to urge each student and instructor 
to participate freely in such as he can carry 
on happily and effectively, and to link up 
the class work and the recreations naturally 
with these activities. Thus the so-called 
project method, now widely advocated in 
educational circles, has long prevailed at 
Hyannis. The "watchword" converts the 
whole session into one big project, each 
class finds its own projects, and each indi- 
vidual his. It is like electrifying street-car 
service. Instead of being dragged along by 
the teacher, the classes advance naturally 
and spontaneously by motive powers 



discovered within themselves. They have a 
sense of real value in the work they do be- 
cause they see how it contributes directly 
to their needs. 

Among the many projects carried out 
during the siunmer of 1920, four will serve 
as examples of different types of instruc- 
tion through service performed in this way. 
First, a school paper, to which practically 
all members of the school family subscribed, 
enabled those interested in writing, especi- 
ally the students in English, to get valu- 
able experience in composition and to use 
their ability for a practical purpose. Sec- 
ond, a school concert, organized under the 
direction of the music department, brought 
together and exercised much musical talent 
for the pleasure of the whole school. Third, 
students who wished to express their grati- 
tude for what Hyannis had done for them 
carried out a campaign to raise contribu- 
tions for the Student Loan Fund, which 
helps worthy students to take the course in 
the Normal School. The campaign gave 
valuable experience in a type of organized 
effort much used nowadays, and by raising 
several hundred dollars served a worthy 
purpose in recruiting for the profession and 
making it possible for a number of young 
people to be trained for teaching. Fourth, a 
school pageant was composed and staged to 
give expression to the conception of Amer- 
icanism which the summer's study of the 
subject had developed. The work was 
done chiefly through committees elected 
from the English, the music, and the phys- 
ical education classes, but it was so ar- 
ranged that the entire school was drawn 
into the actual presentation. The effective- 
ness of the pageant in imiting a commimity 
and expressing its ideals was only one 
of many lessons learned through this 
project. 
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Actual participation in school work car- 
ried on with the motive power such projects 
supply gives teachers a new joy in the ser- 
vice which they become assured they can 
render by tying up school work with life 
outside, and a new faith in the eJB5cacy of 
teaching as a life work. That this joy and 
this faith are sadly needed in the teaching 
profession today is clearly attested by the 
recent withdrawal of thousands of teachers 
into more lucrative occupations. No doubt 
this hejira foimd its immediate occasion 
in low salaries, high costs, and war-time 
opportunities to perform services of im- 
doubted usefulness elsewhere. But lack of 
faith in teaching itself as an effective way 
to spend one's life had more to do with it. 
For faith makes the difference between 
doleful drudgery and joyful service. Chang- 
ing standards and a disquieting scrutiny 
into the aims, materials, and methods of 
education in recent years have helped to 
undermine both the confidence of the 
public, whence come the salaries, and the 
very faith of many conscientious teachers 
in the work of the schools. "Where there 
is no vision, the people perish." Until 
faith in the practical efficacy of teaching 
is restored, the profession will remain 
poorly supplied with devoted workers. To 
renew the teachers' faith in themselves 
and their great mission, summer by sum- 
mer, is recognized as the inspiring project 
of the siumner sessions at Hyannis. 

"The education of the yoimg child," 
' writes Principal Baldwin, "means to us at 
Hyannis to encourage such activities each 
day as the best present development of 
the child demands." And smnmer students 
at Hyannis have learned that this is also 
his guiding principle for the education of 
those older children who come to his school 



summer by summer to be recreated. "Ex- 
cept ye become as a little child" — only 
to become a pupil and get the pupil's point 
of view is a kind of rebirth, but the means 
of growth also must be supplied. To this 
end the school seeks to do three things for 
its smnmer students: (i) it seeks to guide 
them in such thinking, and studying, as 
will be vital and helpful to them as thought- 
ful teachers; (2) it seeks to give them an 
opportunity for true recreation and to 
show them how to find and use such oppor- 
tunities elsewhere; (3) it seeks, through 
the kind of life they lead there as service- 
able members of a democratic school com- 
munity, to make them better citizens in the 
great democracy. These are the things 
which "the best present development" of 
the children demands. To spend a sunmaer 
at Hyannis means, all in all, to live fully 
for a season on a high plane. 

A thoughtful Boston teacher has written 
recently, "Last summer I came to Hyannis 
for the first time, and I know now that my 
experiences there have done more toward 
making me a better American than any 
other single influence in my life." Hxmdreds 
of others will give the same testimony. 
Consider the influence exerted by all the 
thousands of teachers who have attended 
the Hyannis surmner school during the past 
twenty-three years and have gone back 
better citizens themselves, to make better 
citizens for Massachusetts and for America. 
To paraphrase Dean Swift, "Whoever can 
make two good citizens grow where only 
one grew before deserves better of America 
and does more essential service to his 
coimtry than the whole race of politicians 
put together." The Normal School at 
Hyannis is really the most serviceable 
means on the Cape for true recreation. 
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Our nation, with other nations of the 
world, when she found herself in a world 
war, began to question how she was to 
feed her armies and her people at home so 
as to keep them in good health. She had 
already told us that in 191 2 about five 
per cent of the children in American schools 
were more than seven per cent below the 
accepted averages of height and weight 
for their age. This number was rapidly 
increasing during the years from 191 2 to 
19 18 and 1920, when from twenty-five per 
cent to thirty-three per cent of the school 
children of the United States fell below 
this accepted average of physical develop- 
ment and health condition. During these 
same years Dr. E. V. McCollum of the 
Johns Hopkins University brought before 
scientific people the results of intensive 
experiments and studies showing that cer- 
tain foods promoted growth and health, 
thus acting as protective foods. 

He has proved beyond doubt that butter 
fat contains growth substances not foxmd 
in other food fats except egg yolk, that a 
second essential substance for maintenance 
of health is foxmd in all natural foodstuffs, 
and that the addition of certain leaves and 
seeds of plants produces great improve- 
ment in development and health. He says 
that as the result of very numerous trials 
he has become convinced that there are 
two lines of procedure by means of which 
satisfactory diets can be made up. These 
diets are formed by the combinatioi> of 



those parts of the plants which are storage 
organs, with liberal amoimts of the leaf 
of the plant or by use of such mixtures 
along with milk or egg; milk is better than 

egg. 

To help bring this message of Dr. Mc- 
Collum's before the public the Boston 
Milk Campaign Committee of trained 
workers, cooperating with the Massa- 
chusetts State Department of Health, Bos- 
ton Department of Health, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Federal and State 
Department of Agriculture, Boston Dietetic 
Bureau, Boston Chapter of the American 
Red Cross and other agencies, began its 
work three years ago. 

The influence of this undertaking was 
felt in a permanent increase in the use of 
milk in establishments where talks, posters, 
and literature had been given. One large 
company, realizing the need of the use of 
more milk by its workers, gave a ten oimce 
glass instead of an eight oimce one and 
reduced the cost from four to two cents per 
glass. The company reported a one him- 
dred per cent increase in sales during the 
year. The active efforts of the coDMnittee 
ceased, however, on account of lack of 
permanent organization and financial sup- 
port. The results of the work abready done 
showed the advisability of more work in 
Boston with the possibility of extending 
the enterprise to other New England cities 
and possibly to the coimtry and town 
schools. 
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Li June, 1920, a group of interested peo- 
ple met to start the organization to func- 
tioning in a more general and larger way 
and on a permanent basis. The result was 
the organization of the New England Dairy 
and Food Coimcil, working through the 
Boston Milk Educational Committee, for- 
merly the Boston Milk Campaign, the pur- 
poses of which are as follows: 

A . To coUect and disseminate infonnation rela- 
tive to the food value, health value, and 
economy in the use of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts and other food products. 

B, To coUect and disseminate information con- 
cerning the production, distribution, and 
consumption of milk and dairy products and 
other food products. 

How can this be done? First, it is essential 
to reach the children and, through them, the 
parents; and second, it is also essential to 
reach the mother, father, home keeper, or 
young man or woman directly. 

To reach the children entails two ob- 
jects: first, to impress the child that there 
is happiness and success in health and that 
health, first of all, means supplying the 
body with material for its growth, repair, 
and fuel to keep it in running order. 

As stories never fail to interest children, 
it again becomes an effective method of 
teaching the rules of the health game to 
impress upon small children what milk will 
do for them and to show older boys and 
girls that it is reasonable and logical to 
supply the body with the right material 
if we expect a normal, healthy body. The 
New England Dairy and Food Coimcil has 
such stories for use called "The Quest for the 
Fountam of Health," "The Milk Fairies," 
and "The Milk Way Is the Health Way." 

"The Quest for the Fountain of Health" 
is illustrated by colored pictures or colored 
lantern slides. This story tells us about 
Peggy and Paul, a girl and boy of ten 



or twelve years of age, who are very 
imhappy because of the lack of robust 
health. So they both start out to seek 
for the Foimtain of Health. The robins 
whom they meet by the roadside are 
taking their morning baths, and drinking 
plenty of clean, cold water. Next, they 
meet the good Mother Hen with her Chicks, 
who are eating bread and milk. They find 
Tabby Cat washing her face and paws be- 
fore eating her mid-morning limch of milk, 
and Sport, a collie dog, is taking his exer- 
cise out of doors. He invites the children 
to the Food Pageant. There Peggy and 
Paul become acquainted with Captain 
Milk, who leads the group of muscle- 
building foods, and with Captain Milk, 
leader of the energy foods, bone and tooth- 
building foods, and also leader of the 
growth and health foods. But, not satisfied 
with what all these friends have told them, 
the children go on. Later, they meet Wise 
Old Owl, who advises them to rest and 
watches over them imtil they are ready 
to go on. Next they meet Bossy Calf, 
who feels very sure that the Fountain of 
Health is her Mother. She sends them 
across the green field where they are greeted 
by Buttercup, The COW, the Foster- 
Mother of all the world, with these words: 

Welcome, little boy and girl, 

I'm glad you've come to me, 

For I can tell, you need my help 

If strong you want to be. 

The many friends you've found today 

Have done their very best 

To help you on the road to health, 

But you must do the rest. 
The second story, which never fails to 
interest the smaller children, is the "Milk 
Fairy Story." The little school boy and 
school girl enjoy hearing about Johnnie 
who does not like milk. One day, exhausted 
by playing soldier with his boy friends, his 
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mother sends him out to lie down in the 
shade to rest and to cool oflF while she 
prepares his dinner. Then, as he drops 
oflF to sleep, the tree nearby turns into a 
large bottle of milk and fairies come to 
him, each represented by dolls attractively 
dressed, who bear the names of Sugar, Fat, 
Captain Protein, Mineral Twins, Water, and 
the Magic Twins or Vitamines. Each in 
turn tells Johnnie his name and what he 
will do for him if he will only drink milk. 
Then as Johnnie awakes from his dream, 
he is called in to dinner and his reward for 
asking for milk and telling his mother of 
his dream is a very surprised and happy 
mother, who is delighted that her boy is 
going to drink milk. 

The third story, "The Milk Way Is the 
Health Way," used for older boys and 
girls, is illustrated by charts or lantern 
slides. The boys and girls are told that 
their bodies are human machines and need 
food for construction, repair, and fuel for 
running. The lesson teaches that certain 
foods supply material for muscles and flesh, 
others for teeth and bones, others keep the 
body warm and create energy, while still 
others promote growth and health. Growth 
foods are essential, as each boy and girl 
realizes when he reads the charts showing 
the number of poimds that should be 
gained yearly at different ages. Milk, the 
AU-Round Food, plays its important part 
with vegetables, fruits, starchy, sugar, 
and fat foods and protein foods. Another 
way of measuring the value of milk with 
other foods is by graphic illustrations of 
the calorific returns of milk compared with 
coffee, also by the picture "A Race for 
Life," two boys starting the day with 
their breakfasts, one of coffee and bread 
and butter; the other, a dish of cereal and 
a glass of milk. The drawings show most 



clearly which boy is the winner. "The 
Two Dogs," showing the difference in 
growth of the one fed wisely and the other 
fed imwisely, never ceases to tell its lesson. 
Thus the message comes home that 
"our bodies are made from the foods we 
eat. What kind of a body do you 
want?" 

The second means of spreading the word 
of the food value, health value, and econ- 
omy in the use of milk and dairy products 
is to reach yoimg men and women, mothers, 
fathers, and home keepers directly. This 
message tells of the body construction, 
muscles, bone, alimentary canal and its 
process of handling food; then, the part 
that the protein foods, energy foods, nwn- 
eral foods, and health promoting foods 
play in the repair and upkeep of our bodies. 
Dr. Howe, of the Forsyth Dental Infirmary, 
Boston, has added greatly to this message 
by giving us the use of a set of lantern 
slides, telling of his experiments which 
show the effects of foods on the teeth and 
bone structure of the body. Then, too, 
it is of interest to many money spenders 
to know that certain foods give greater 
return in nourishment for the same amoimt 
of money. This is shown by the New York 
A. I. C. P. charts and pictxires comparing 
milk and cheese with other foods, the best 
division of five dollars spent in food for 
a good return in health, and again by the 
comparison of nourishment in clear soup, 
with a stew of meat and vegetables and a 
milk soup. Through these pictures there is 
proof that one shoiild imderstand the 
importance of certain foods; that milk 
plays a very prominent part and surpasses 
in its power any other one food; that old 
and yoimg should eat more milk because 
it is palatable, easily digested, and all parts 
are used by the body. It is a good 
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Foods which contain Vitamines, Milk, Eggs and Green Vegetables 
Children in play, "The Quest for the Fountain of Health" 



muscle builder, and energy and growth- 
giving food, and a good tooth and bone 
builder. 

In addition to interest in these stories 
and messages, a great deal of interest is 
always shown by young and old in the 
lantern pictures on the care of the cows, 
improved farm conditions, the care and 
handling of milk by the producer, dealer, 
and consumer, and the methods of de- 
livery in different coimtries. 

It is worth while to note that in many 
of the schools the talks are followed up by 
similar lessons in language, hygiene, and 
drawing of posters and charts. There is 
a stimulation among the children to pur- 
chase milk in the schools where it is sold. 
It is a well-known fact that children like 
to do what they see others doing. Reports 
are given of children who never liked milk 
and had learned to like it because their 



playmates had milk to drink at school. 
One teacher reported that where fifteen 
bottles of milk were sold at first the number 
soon increased to sixty. Teachers likewise 
report that the school work of the last 
part of the mommg is made easier, as the 
children do not show signs of fatigue. The 
talks influenced many principals and teach- 
ers to decide to serve milk in their schools, 
as they realized the value of educational 
food work and the need of milk as a food 
for growing children. 

There are also two mechanical exhibits 
which tell their own story. The milk bottle 
exhibit, telling briefly the story of milk 
coming from the cow to the consumer, is 
attractively presented through colored pic- 
tures. The mechanical cow exhibit tells 
that the cow is an economical producer 
of human food, taking food that people 
cannot eat and making it into milk which 
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is used as milk, butter, cheese, or ice cream. 
This exhibit moves: 

1. The Cow puts her head down in the 
manger, then raises it. 

2. She chews all the time. 

3. Milk is represented as coming from 
the teats. 

4. Milk is represented as flowing from 
pail to factory. 

5. There is a continuous procession of 
products, milk, butter, ice cream, etc., from 
factory to American homes. 

6. There is a continuous procession of 
people going from their homes to work. 

7. The Milk Story is told on a roll 56 
inches long. 

Still another means of teaching the milk 
story is by the pageants, "The Milk Fairy 
Play" and "The Quest for the Fountain 
of Health," given by children at the siunmer 
playgroimds, open air schools, and at 
fairs. These plays aim to teach children 
and parents the health value of milk and 
its important place in the diets of all 
people. Costumes for these plays are 
gladly furnished by this organization. 

Such statements as the following are 



coming to our attention very frequently. 
A mother made the following remark: 
"My child never liked milk and would not 
drink it until it was served in the schools. 
She now drinks a good quantity and is 
doing better work at school." 

One mother came to the office for a 
sample set of literature. She was very much 
interested — said her child had brought 
home some splendid leaflets on milk. 
Mothers wondered why other schools in 
their town were not distributing the litera- 
ture. 

A principal writes: "Last year, the litera- 
ture you sent me was a great spur to the 
homes. The reason I am ordering so liber- 
ally is because I wish to send something 
into every home about once in two months 
this year." 

Such testimony of our work makes us 
feel that we are of real service to the schools 
and the coromunity in making children 
and adults realize that certain foods do 
promote growth and health, protect the 
body, and that the selection and use of 
these foods help to build soimd bodies 
and minds — both essentials for the foimda- 
tion of success and happiness in life. 
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If one uses the project method in teach- 
ing, there must be activities "going on" 
in the schoohoom and they should be of 
such a nature that they are the expressions 
of the children's interests guided by the 
teacher and leading to a definite end. I say 
"guided" because one would not let an 
activitiy that is not educative be found in 
school even if it is the expression of the 
children's interests. The teacher will offer 
abimdant opportunities for the develop- 
ment of the native capacities of the chil- 
dren along the lines of greatest growth. She 
will also create such an atmosphere that 
the children themselves will suggest activi- 
ties in which they wish to engage, and here 
again her ability to guide in proper fields of 
activity will be taxed. She will be able to 
help the children select the best activities — 
those making for the greatest growth and 
development. In this kind of teaching — 
based upon project work — the children and 
teacher are living together and planning 
activities as groups of people do outside of 
school. The pupils are living in a demo- 
cratic group (their class) and are learning to 
meet real situations right in school — ^just as 
they do in their home life and later in the 
larger groups of community, state, and 
nation. 

This article is chiefly concerned with the 
application of this kind of work to one im- 
portant part of a curriculum, namely, 
arithmetic. There are several ways in 
which the idea may be applied, but here we 
will consider only two of them: first, where 
arithmetic is a necessary part in the work- 



ing out of a project and, second, where the 
arithmetic work itself takes the form of a 
project. 

Let us first consider a number of pur- 
poseful activities which may occur in the 
primary grades and see how arithmetic 
played a necessary and important part in 
their development. 

Activity I. 
Situation — ^A second-grade class are in- 
terested in getting up a concert to which 
they wish to invite the first grade. 

Planning and Executing Subject Involved 

a. Discussion of what will be done Language 

at the concert. (This includes 

songs, stories, etc.) 
h. Singing over songs, choosing Music 

those which they think the 

company will enjoy. 

c. Deciding what whole class, 

choruses, quartets, or soloists 
will sing. 

d. Deciding that programs are Language 

needed and making them out. 

e. Proposal to make programs for Drawing 

all; discussion of style, size, 
etc.; deciding upon style of 
cover. 
/. Making of several sample cov- Handwork 
ers (volunteer individual 
work); choosing of the final 
cover; discussion of method 
of reproducing it; all making 
from dictated directions the 
final rectangle (shape and 
pattern of cover); planning 
size of inside sheet, etc. ; mak- Arithmetic 
ing this by following dictated 
directions, similar to those 
above. 
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g. Making cover design. Drawing 

h. Finding need for material to Language 
fasten cover and inside sheet 
together; diacnssion of suita- 
ble and inexpensive materi- Arithmetic 
als; hearing reports of groups 
who have tried out one kind 
of material and various ways 
of tying same; choosing the 
least expensive and yet at- 
tractive kind. 
i. All figuring number of yards of Arithmetic 
material needed for 75 pro- 
grams; (possibly deciding 
nimiber of spools needed); 
planning method of cutting 
material so as to save waste; 
cutting. 
j. Writing programs. Writing 

k. Putting programs together and Handwork 

tying them. 
/. Concert. Music 

Activity n. 
Situation. — ^The children of the first 

grade wish to save money to buy 

thrift stamps. 
Planning and Executing Subject Involved 

a. Discussion about cost of one ArithmeUc 

stamp; place where one buys 

stamps; what a child needs to Language 

do when he goes to office for 

one; where his money goes 

and when he gets it back. 

b. Study of thrift stamp book Arithmetic 

combinations and sums which 
make a quarter; individuals 
bringing money saved and 
class helping each to see how 
much more he must save be- 
fore he can buy a stamp. 

Continued study of book, 
counting number of stamps 
to be bought before one 
can have book filled. 

Activity III. 
Situation. — A third grade wish to have 
a garden. (Outline here presupposes 



situation where there are many gardens 
planned by a supervisor. A plot with 
plans for individual beds is given to the 
teacher.) 
Planning and Executing Subject Involved 

a. Deciding, as a class, upon the Language 

kind of a garden; choosing of 

kind of seeds for individual 

beds. 
h. Watching man plow and har- Nature 

row the garden; study of the 

reasons for this. 

c. La3dng out the boundaries of Arithmetic 

the big garden, the paths and 
individual plots. 

d. Laying out on schoolroom floor Arithmetic 

a diagram of the size of the 
individual bed, i.e, S'xV; 
measiuing string to mark off 
same in garden; finding num- 
ber of rows possible for plant- 
ing, number of stakes needed 
for all rows; measuring and 
cutting twine for same. 
Winding string around stakes 
ready for garden use. 

(The rest of the activity — 
planting, care of garden, etc. 
is omitted in this account as 
enough has been suggested 
to show how arithmetic nec- 
essarily came into the pro- 
ject.) 

Activity IV. 
Situation. — ^A fourth grade class wish to 

have a picnic after school some Friday 

in Jime. 
Planning and Executing Subject Involved 

a. Deciding when and where to go. Language 

b. Planning how lunch is to be 

carried so that each can do 
his share; decision to let each 
take his supper and all help 
plan a class treat. 

c. Finding cost of most popular Arithmetic 

treats suggested, e. g.y ice 
cream, lemonade, peanuts. 
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etc.; deciding reasonable 
amount to assess each mem- 
ber; discussion of possible 
guests and added assessment 
thereby incurred; deciding 
upon que treat within cost of 
what class wishes to pay. 

i. Choosing committee to order Language 
amount of cream decided up- 
on and selecting another 
group to coUect assessments 
from children and turn over 
same to chairman of "ice 
cream committee"; decision 
to have all other class mem- 
bers divide themselves into 
groups for serving cream and 
gathering up plates. 

e. Collecting dues and paying bills. Arithmetic 

/. Picnic. 

These simple but interesting projects 
show occasions of wholehearted and pur- 
poseful activities which consequently have 
been educative. Let us consider their re- 
sults in knowledge gained in the field of 
arithmetic. 

Activity I. 

Arithmetic facts learned: inch and half 
inch; using both in construction; adding 
and subtracting without reduction; multi- 
plication of small numbers; measuring, us- 
ing feet and yards. * 

Activity II. 

Arithmetic facts learned^: coimting by 
ones to twenty-five, by fours to twenty, 
and by fives to twenty-five; learning com- 
binations of twenty-five, e. g, — two dimes 
and one nickel, five nickels, two dimes and 
five pennies; adding to any sum below 
twenty-five enough to make twenty-five. 



Activity III. 
Arithmetic facts learned: 



measunng, 



* Note. Some of the very quickest ones will learn these 
give combinations, etc., with use of coins. 



using feet and yards; finding perimeter; 
changing inches to feet and feet to yards; 
multiplication table (probably of six, since 
it takes six inches to go around a common 
garden stake). 

Activity IV. 

Arithmetic facts learned: multiplication 
of numbers of two and three figures without 
reduction; subtraction, addition, and divi- 
sion with and without reduction; use of 
pounds, quarts, gallons, and dozen, with 
fractions of each. 

Two chief attainments in arithmetic 
which life requires of most of us are accu- 
racy and speed. We very readily see that 
the first skin is necessarily an aim and 
achievement on the part of the members 
planning these activities. Accuracy was 
essential to their judging of what courses to 
take, e. g., what treat to buy, what length 
of string was needed, what number of 
pennies, nickels, or dimes was needed be- 
fore one could get another thrift stamp, 
etc. As far as these projects are concerned, 
the children's attitude and interest are 
such that they will use what accuracy and 
speed they can in their work, but not suffi- 
cient practice in any one kind of activity is 
here given to insure speed. One fimdamen- 
tal element to be kept in mind is the fact 
that a multitude of preceding and suc- 
ceeding projects and games carefully 
planned will accomplish this. Drill work 
itself may take the form of a purposeful 
activity or project. 

We have already seen a few instances of 
projects involving necessary and valuable 
arithmetic work along with other subjects, 
and now let us consider some which are 
almost entirely arithmetic activities. 

facts (after much repetition), but most will only be able to 
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Activity I. 

Situation. — ^A third grade wishes to 
make cards for second-grade seat work. 

Brief description. — ^Discussion of kinds 
of cards to be made and consultation with 
teacher of second grade to see if certain 
cards would be suitable. Planning kinds 
of examples. 

Facts involved. — Construction of cards 
{x inches long and x inches wide); review 
facts in addition or subtraction. 

Activity II. 

Situation. — ^A fourth grade wishes to 
keep weekly individual records of gain in 
speed of silent reading (as shown by tests 
given by teacher). 

Brief description. — ^Discussion of kinds of 
records, decision as to kind to be used; keep- 
ing records; figuring individual gains; com- 
paring gains as individuals and as groups. 

Facts involved. — Construction of indi- 
vidual record sheets (using small fractions 
of inches)^ rapid counting; addition and 
subtraction with and without reduction. 

Activity HI. 

Situation. — ^A first grade wishes to play 
circle bean bag (like regular game only two 
circles of varying sizes drawn on the floor 
are used instead of the bean bag board). 

Brief description. — Explanation of game; 
choosing of sides; keeping of score by 
official score keeper and then by all. 

Facts involved. — Making figures (one to 
ten); adding all combinations whose sum 
is not greater than ten. 

Activity IV. 

Situation. — ^A second grade wants to 
learn to tell time so that each one may know 
when to get ready for recess or gymnasium 
or when to get milk for the lunches. 

Brief description. — Reading Roman nu- 
merals, telling hours, etc. 



Facts involved. — Reading Roman nu- 
merals; number of hours in a day, minutes 
in an hour, etc.; telling hours, half hours, 
quarter hours, minutes. 

These activities were wholehearted, pur- 
posefiil ones in which children felt the 
"inner urge" to engage, and in each case 
there was a definite end in mind. There 
were opportum'ties for developing accuracy 
and speed as in other projects. Moreover, 
in the eight projects briefly outlined, 
much interest and consequent effort 
would be apparent. The children love 
to "plan things," make things or play 
games, and as we have seen, each of these 
centers of interest necessitated the learning 
of important facts of arithmetic or the 
review of them. 

And so we see that these projects have 
really been occasions of group activities 
such as we find all through our lives. The 
children worked together and played as 
they do out of school. In the course of these 
projects they learned through experience 
with quantities many arithmetical facts. 
Aside from these primary facts there were 
many other elements in their growth, e. g., 
greater power of initiative, of judging values, 
of organizing themselves, of solving vital 
problems which one may meet every day 
(and so carry knowledge outside of school), 
greater satisfaction in helping others, 
thoughtfulness for the needs of others, etc. 
The intelUgent teacher will often and regu- 
larly check up results to see what she is 
accomplishing and how economically she 
is doing it. 

To some it may seem that all this makes 
for a rather "wishy-washy" kind of arith- 
metic, but practical experience proves quite 
the contrary. As Dr. Kllpatrick said the 
other day, we have "better arithmetic and 
a living child." 
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EDUCATION AS "ACTIVITY LEADING 
TO FURTHER ACTIVITY^' 

In the spring of 1921 it was decided to 
devote the first hour every morning, in a 
second and third grade classroom in a public 
school system, to a period of self-initiated 
activity with a view to comparing the eflScacy 
of such an informal procedure with the pre- 
scribed routine of the previous formal daily 
program. Such experimentation resulted from 
the conception of education as preparation of 
the child, through the medium of actual 
experiences, for an active and intelligent part 
in a democracy. Believing that knowledge 
acquired through personal experiences is of 
greater immediate value and permanency than 
subject matter administered from an adult 
point of view, we attempted to unify the 
curriculum with the life of the child and to 
psychologize the subject matter involved. 
Realizing, too, that children learn more 
readily and intelligently, and require less 
repetition in learning when individual interest 
and curiosity are aroused without the exertion 
of effort, we stressed constructive work and 
play over subject matter as such. 

Needless to say, in order that conditions 
might be provided suggestive of expressing 
life situations, some seemingly radical external 
changes in the classroom were essential. The 
seats and desks were imscrewed and arranged 
in horseshoe formation to provide more avail- 
able space for work and play. All nutritive 
materials and equipment that might serve as 
occupational and constructive incentives, or 
stimuli offering new experiences, were taken 
from cupboards and high shelves and placed 
within ready sight and easy reach of the chil- 
dren. We searched for materials that suggested 
group participation rather than individual 
activity. Physical apparatus such as balance 
beams, slides, and trapezes were installed 



or borrowed from the kindergarten. The 
influence of environment was shown when 
a dark cloakroom was transformed into 
a cozy library. No new reading material was 
introduced, but the sudden interest in read- 
ing was quite amusing. In short, the children 
were encouraged, through the provision of 
normal outlets, to make fruitful use of the 
energies that were piu-ely distressing in the 
formal classroom. 

The first hom: in the morning seemed the 
most logical time in the daily program for 
such a period, as the child, bringing his plans 
from home, is then at the height of his interest 
and enthusiasm. Short periods of self-elected 
work preceded the actual introduction of the 
experiment in order that the transition from 
the relatively formal to the less formal pro- 
cedure be gradual and natural. Nevertheless, 
when the children were told that an hour 
each day was to be devoted to "noisy work 
time" (as distinguished from quiet occupa- 
tional seat work) their joy was unbounded. 
They were given complete freedom in their 
choice of classroom materials and were told 
that they could talk or move about as they 
wished — the only stipulation being that they 
were not to annoy or interfere with the rights 
of others. We suggested also that they occupy 
their time with something both purposeful 
and worth while. The results of the experiment 
were most gratif)dng. We soon discovered 
that the remainder of the daily program must 
be more flexible, as the morning hour invari- 
ably furnished the key-note to the vital 
interests of the children, and the entire day's 
work might therefore profitably hinge ardimd 
these life interests. Situations frequently arose 
which necessitated the urgent and immediate 
acquiring of formal subject matter. It is 
quite true that certain interests occupied so 
much time and attention that other interests 
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of equal importance were necessarily omitted. 
But is it not better to carry one line of interest 
and e£Fort as near completion as possible, 
and have the children experience the satis- 
faction of accomplishment, than to scatter 
the attention through the attempt to follow 
various interests in dutiful adherence to ten 
and fifteen minute periods according to time 
schedule? Accurate daily records for each 
child were kept throughout the entire experi- 
ment that he might judge for himself whether 
or not he had made the best use of his time. 

This particular phase of work oflfers a 
wealth of opportunity for the development of 
the individual child's character. Many times 
over we noted the following moral qualities 
expressed: unselfishness, self-control, helpfid- 
ness, patience, consideration, respect, and 
courtesy. Growth was manifested by their 
increased intellectual curiosity and their ca- 
pacity for sustained interest. They experienced 
the sense of achievement resulting from their 
ability to initiate and carry out projects to 
self-determined ends. They learned to appre- 
ciate the rights of others, to cooperate intel- 
ligently, and to discriminate. The children 
became more skilled in the use of materials 
because they could experiment individuaUy 
in their manipulation. Each member of this 
miniature democracy was cognizant of the 
fact that he had equal rights with the other 
members; for did he not have the privilege, 
if dissatisfied with the work in a certain group, 
to start out for himself? And could he not 
place his grievances before the justice of the 
entire community in the "town meeting"? 
These get-together meetings at the close of 
the morning hour served as a check upon 
each individual, for then he was held respon- 
sible (through an oral report to his classmates) 
for his actions and the worth of his choice 
of work. It was in this gathering that he was 
gmded in learning to give and take con- 
structive criticism. The making and discus- 
sing of plans at this time afforded the teacher 
excellent opportunities of guiding, of helping to 



improve the oral language of the children, 
and of stimulating their interest to further 
activity. The adiievement of democratic 
motivation was evidenced in the development 
of independence, the unf oldment of originality, 
and the evolution of leadership (through the 
power of self and group direction). 

Perhaps the most valuable result of the 
entire experiment was the teacher's awaken- 
ing interest in child study, her appreciation 
of the significance of the child's ever-present 
interests and capacities, her respect for his 
individuality, and her realization of the 
infinite possibilities of the informally organized 
classroom. 

RowNA Hansen 
Duluth, Minn. 

HOME LIFE IN LOUISVILLE IN 1800 AND 

1921— HEATING, LIGHTING 

AND VENTILATION 

While studying the history of Louisville, 
a class of 3A children was encouraged to 
ask any questions they wished about the 
people who first settled the city. Many 
questions arose, among them the following: 

"How did the jrioneers keep their cabins 
warm?" "If there were no matches, how did 
they start their fires?" "How did they see 
to get home?" "How did they light their 
cabins?" 

These questions were used as a basis for 
science work and provided excellent oppor- 
tunities for both oral and written English, 
reading, and speUing. Our work was outlined 
under three heads: (a) how the pioneers 
heated their cabins; (b) how the cabins were 
ventilated; (c) how they were lighted. Under 
heating we studied (a) the kinds of fuel 
burned, (b) how to build a fire, (c) what a 
fire needs to make it bum, and (d) how fire- 
places, stoves, grates and furnaces keep us 
warm. We compared the present with pioneer 
times and foimd out some of the inconven- 
iences our ancestors experienced in meeting 
their needs. 
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Experiment. — ^The children built a fire as 
the pioneers did. They struck arrowheads 
together. The friction made sparks, which 
fell upon the straw and caused it to bum. 
The effort required in making sparks showed 
the children how much harder it ¥ras to start 
a fire in this way than to use a match. 

A written language lesson followed the 
discussion of this experiment. 

Example, — "One of the boys brought some 
dry grass. Another child brought two arrow- 
heads. The arrowheads were made of flint. 
Flint is a very hard stone. We struck the 
pieces of flint together and made sparks. 
The sparks fell on the dry grass and it began 
to bum. This is the way the pioneers started 
their fires." 

The children then attempted to build a fiire 
in a sand pan. They brought paper and small 
pieces of kindling from home. The sticks and 
paper were placed close to the bottom of the 
pan, leaving no place for air. They touched 
a match to the paper, but the wood did not 
bum. They wondered why. One member of 
the class said the fire would not bum because 
it had no air. I told them there was a way 
we could find out if this were tme. We made 
an experiment by putting a lighted candle 
into a closed box. All air was shut out and 
the candle did not bum. When the holes were 
opened so the air could get in, the candle 
burned all right. This established the fact 
that a candle needs air in order to bum. 

Conclusion. — U a candle needs air to make 
it bum, a fire needs air for the same reason. 

The children drew a diagram of the box 
on the board and wrote a paragraph describ- 
ing the experiment. The written work was 
preceded by oral and board work. 

Language, — "To-day we built a fire in the 
sand pan. We laid the paper flat, put our 
sticks side by side upon the paper and lit it. 
Our fiire did not bum. We wondered what 
was the matter." 



After the experiment described above, the 
children wrote the following: 

"Miss Burks brought a chalk box which 
had a hole in the top and in each side. There 
was a glass door to the box. There was a 
candle inside the box. Miss Burks put corks 
into the holes, lit the candle and closed the 
door. The candle went out. She took out 
one cork and lit the candle again. It went 
out. When she took out all the corks, the 
candle burned. That was because it had air." 

After making the experiment to show that 
a candle needs air to make it burn, the follow- 
ing paragraph was developed: 

"Yesterday we found out that a candle 
needs air to make it bum. We built another 
fire in the sand pan. We cnunpled the paper 
and laid the sticks across each other, so that 
the air coidd get undemeath. This time the 
fire burned all right. The pioneers put their 
logs upon andirons so that the fire could have 
air to make it bum." 

At this pomt a trip was made to the en- 
gine room so that the class coidd see how the 
furnace worked and compare 6ux elaborate 
heating system with the simple one of early 
days. This part of the work was summa- 
rized in an oral language lesson. Tempera- 
ture was studied in connection with the 
heating. This necessitated learning to read 
the thermometer, and finding the effect of 
heat and cold upon the mercury. 

Experiment, — We dipped the thermome- 
ter into hot water and the mercury quickly 
rose to the top of the tube. We then dipped 
it into ice cold water and the mercury went . 
down into the little ball. The thermometer 
was put out doors and then brought into 
the warm schoolroom. The same thing hap- 
pened. The warm air made the mercury rise, 
the cold air made it drop. 

This question was put to the class: "Why 
do we need a thermometer in the room?" 
and several children answered, "To know when 
the room is too hot or when it is too cold." 

Oral and Written Language, — "We dipped 
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our thermometer into hot water. I could 
see the mercury going up. We put the ther- 
mometer into ice cold water. The mercury 
went down into the little ball. The warm air 
makes the mercury go up, and the cold air 
makes it fall. We need a thermometer in 
the room so that we can tell whether the air 
is too warm, or too cold, or just right. Mr. 
Brown told us that the temperature ought 
to be 68 or 70 degrees." 

Ventilation was next studied under two 
heads: the need for ventilation and the 
dangers if neglected. The need for ventila- 
tion was illustrated by the story (Pages 
4-6-8) in Good Health, by Jewett. The chil- 
dren read these stories silently, discussed 
them, and told them to the other groups. 

In order to show that breathing sends 
something into the air, a simple experiment 
was performed. Lime water was put into a 
perfectly clean bottle. The children saw that 
the water was clear. A child breathed into 
the bottle through a tube and the lime water 
became cloudy. From this experiment the 
children concluded that we breathed some- 
thing into the air which was impure. Impiure 
air ought to be purified. The next question 
was, "How is this to be done?" It is to be 
done by ventilating our rooms well. 

WriUen Language, — "When we breathe j 
the air in the room becomes impure. When 
the air in the room is bad, it makes us sleepy 
and we do not want to work. We can make 
it pure by letting the fresh air in." 

Some of the children also wrote a short 
paragraph describing the experiment of breath- 
ing into lime water. 

In order to create a sentiment against 
sleeping with closed windows, one of the 
student teachers made a chart which was 
divided by a line into two colimms. At the 
top of one column there was a cut-out win- 
dow, with real curtains blowing in. Over 
this column were these words, "Come in, 
the Air is fine." At the top of the other col- 
umn was a picture of a closed window. The 



names of the children who slept with open 
windows were written in the first colxmm, 
and the names of those who did not were 
placed in the Closed Wndow column, until 
they could honestly say they were sleeping 
with open windows. The names were then 
transferred from the Closed Window colimm 
to the Open Window column. 

In answer to their questions about light- 
ing, the children found out how the pioneers 
lighted their cabins by reading Pages 124- 
125 in Pioneer Life, The answer to the 
question, "How do they see to get home?" 
was found on Pages 18-19 ^^ Polly the Pioneer, 
They then compared lighting in pioneer 
times with lighting at the present time, and 
the advantages and disadvantages of each. 
They modelled crude lamps and made dipped 
candles. Before making the candles they read 
and discussed the story, "Candle-Making at 
the Coolidges " in Everyday Life in the Colonies, 
They then wrote a letter to some friend or 
relative, telling how they made the candles. 
This is one of the letters: 

Dear Mother: 

To-day we made some candles like the 
pioneers' candles. Our teacher melted par- 
aflSn. We cut pieces of heavy cord about 
four inches long. We looped this over a pencil 
and twisted it. We dipped the cord into the 
hot paraffin, lifted it out and let it cool. 
We did this imtil our candles were about as 
big as Christmas candles. The pioneers made 
their candles this way. 

Your loving son, 
John. 

The care of the eye was studied as a part 
of the lesson on lighting. It was discussed 
from the standpoint of, "Which is the best 
light — candle, gas, or electric light?" "How 
should the light strike the paper?" "How 
can we keep the eye well?" Each unit of 
work was summarized by a written lesson, 
previously developed in class. 

Elizabeth Breckenridge, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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PROGRAM OF THE SECOND ANNUAL 

MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE 

Two sessions of the National Conference 
on Educational Method will be held in Chicago 
during the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence. The first will convene in 
the Pine Room of the Stratford Hotel on 
Tuesday afternoon, February 28, at two 
o'clock and the second in Fullerton Hall of 
the Art Institute at nine-thirty on the fol- 
lowing morning, Wednesday, March i. 

The speakers and their topics on Tuesday 
afternoon will be: i. The Possibilities of the 
Project Method in the Ordinary Classroom, 
Supt. Fred M. Hunter, Oakland, CaUfomia; 
2. Some Experiences with the Project Method 
in the Training School, Principal E. A. Hotch- 
kiss. City Training School, Kansas City, 
Missouri; 3. Criteria of Project Teaching, Miss 
Bessie B. Goodrich, Director of Elementary 
Education, Des Moines, Iowa, and Mr. R. 
F. Franzen, Head of the Bureau of Measure- 
ments, Des Moines. 

On Wednesday morning the foUowing will 
be the speakers and their topics: i. Method 
in Curriculum, Professor William H. Kil- 
patrick. Teachers College, Colimibia Univer- 
sity; 2. The Next Step in the Development 
of EflFective Methods of Supervision, Miss 
Elizabeth HaU, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 3. Super- 
vision Without a Supervisor, Mr. T. W. Gosling, 
Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Wis- 
consin; 4. A New View of Teacher Rating, 
Mr. Stuart A. Courtis, r^jrector of Instruc- 
tion, Teacher Training, and Research, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

On Tuesday afternoon steps will be taken 
to elect five members of the Board of Directors. 
The new Board will afterward elect the 



officers of the Conference in accordance with 
the constitution. 

All friends of the Conference are asked to 
extend the notice of the meeting and to urge 
those who are interested to arrange to be 
present. 

James F. Hosic, 
Sec^y-Treas. 

THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 

Mr. James N. Rule, Director of the Jimior 
Red Cross, has resigned to become supervisor 
of science teaching for the state department 
of education of Pennsylvania. He is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Arthur W. Dunn, formerly 
specialist in civic education for the Bureau 
of Education. Mr. Dunn has recently issued 
a new pamphlet on school correspondence. 
This is now confined to exchange with schools 
in other countries. 

THE HYANNIS PROJECT SOCIETY 

During the last two sunmier sessions the 
State Normal School of Hyannis, Massachu- 
setts, has provided opportunity for the study 
of the Project Method under the leadership 
of Miss Elizabeth Fisher, teacher of education 
in the LoweU Normal School. In order to 
keep in touch with each other the members 
of these classes have now organized a Project 
Society, the first meeting of which was held 
at the Hotel Bellevue in Boston, December 3. 

During luncheon various members contrib- 
uted bits of pleasantry and reports of expe- 
rience. Afterwards an address on '*The Present 
Status of the Project Movement" was given 
by Professor Janies F. Hosic of Teachers 
College, Coliunbia University. Principal W. 
A. Baldwin of the Hyannis Normal School 
was present and spoke briefly of the relations 
of the summer students to the school and of 
the Hyannis spirit, which he believes will grow. 
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The foUowing resolutions were passed: 

Resolved, That as an association and as 
individuals this organization shall promote 
the project method in education, especially 
by enlarging our own understanding of it and 
by sharing with others our viewpoint as to 
its advantages. 

Resolved, That the association seek to take 
full advantage of the opportunity for inspira- 
tion and guidance which will be afforded by 
the National Education Association, whose 
annual meeting will be held in Boston in July, 
1922. 

The question of affiliation with the National 
Conference on Educational Method was dis- 
cussed. There appeared to be a unanimity of 
opinion in favor of establishing such relations 
whenever the National Conference shall have 
provided a mode for doing so. 

AN INVESTIGATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
FINANCE 

The American Coimcil on Education has 
secured the simi of $170,000 from the Common- 
wealth Fund, the Cam^e Corporation, the 
General Education Board, and the Milbank 
Memorial Fimd to be used in the investigation 
of educational finance, and has selected a 
commission to conduct the investigation made 
up as follows: Samuel P. Capen, director of 
the American Coimcil on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C, ex officio; EUwood P. Cubber- 
ley, dean of the school of education, Stan- 
ford University; Edward C. Elliott, chancellor 
of the University of Montana; Thomas E. 
Finegan, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Robert 



M. Haig, associate professor of business or- 
ganization, Colimibia University; Victor Mor- 
awetz, attorney at law. New York City; 
Henry C. Morrison, formerly state super- 
intendent of public instruction of New Hamp- 
shire, professor of education. University 9f 
Chicago; George D. Strayer, professor of edu- 
cational administration and director. Division 
of Field Studies, Institute of Educational 
Research, Teachers CoUege, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Herbert S. Weet, superintendent of 
schools, Rochester, New York. 

Dr. Strayer has been selected as chairman 
of the conmiission and director of the investi- 
gation. The aims of the commission as so 
far announced are: to study in typical states 
and conununities current programs of public 
education, how these programs are carried 
out, and the present and prospective costs 
involved. It is proposed also to look into the 
relation of educational expenditures to other 
public expenditures, methods of securing 
revenue for the support of education, the 
possibility of effecting economies, and possible 
sources of revenue which have not been tapped. 
A try-out will be made in New York State in 
order to develop a working method. 

Among the well-known educators who have 
been employed to give assistance to the com- 
mission are: Dr. Albert Shiels, formerly director 
of educational research in the public schools 
of New York City and superintendent of 
schools in Los Angeles, California, and Dr. 
Carter Alexander, until recently deputy state 
superintendent of public instruction, Wis- 
consin, and formerly professor of secondary 
education in Peabody CoUege for Teachers. 
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THE NEW GECXJRAPHY 

As was to be expected, the Great War has 
greatly stimulated interest in the subject of 
geography. Within a few months several 
volumes have come to the reviewer's desk 
which, taken as a whole, reflect certain striking 
tendencies in organization, emphasis, and 
method.^ 

Two of these books, Teaching Geography by 
Problems and The Teaching of Geography, are 
treatises, of 306 and 292 pages respectively; 
Teaching the New Geography and The Essen- 
tials of Geography: A Manual for Teachers are 
condensed handbooks to accompany the cor- 
responding series of elementary school geogra- 
phies prepared by their authors, the Frye- 
Atwood and the Brigham and McFarlane; and 
the others are the two volimies making up a 
new series for the elementary school by 
McMurry and Parkins. 

From the prefaces in the last-named we 
learn that the authors would emphasize the 
human side of geography, that they accept 
the regional as the basic treatment, that they 
seek to develop the problem attitude on the 
part of the pupils, that they would have the 
pupils xise the textbooks to a considerable 
extent as a source of material for the working 
out of original problems, and that they aim 
to appeal to genuine intrinsic interests, begin- 
ning always to develop a topic on the basis of 
the pupil's own experience. With greater or 
less enthxisiasm in regard to each of these 
points all of the authors imder consideration 
profess similar convictions. If one should add 
to this analysis reference to simplicity and 
concreteness of presentation, greatly enlarged 
and improved facilities for the use of maps, 
pictures, supplementary reading, first-hand 



observation, and varied means of expression, 
he should have what is evidently to be regarded 
as the "new geography." 

The aspect which stands out most strikingly 
in the books we are considering is the problem 
or project method. Smith devotes all his space 
to it. The brothers Branom annoimce as a 
subtitle, "The Project, or Active, Method." 
Dr. Atwood and Miss Thomas declare them- 
selves unreservedly in favor of the problem 
method and show how to use it. Brigham and 
McFarlane, though more cautious, accord 
this method an honorable place and are careful 
also to illustrate it at length. McMurry and 
Parkins would have the text of their books 
regarded as a series of problems with their 
answers and they state numerous problems 
which the pupils are left to answer for them- 
selves. 

In contrast to the mere memorizing of defi- 
nitions, facts, and locations, which was — and 
is — ^much too prevalent, this increased em- 
phasis on rational processes in the study of 
geography is highly gratifying. The subject 
is now in a fair way to come into the place it 
should rightfully occupy. 

This consimmiation will be greatly aided by 
the new stress on the himian element. What 
man is doing to his environment and what it in 
turn is doing to him, these are the facts that 
really matter. The study of them naturally 
brings with it nearly or quite all of the 
knowledge of physiographic processes, of the 
influence of the heavenly bodies, of boundary 
lines, capitals, and centers of population, of 
industry and conmierce, which children can 
assimilate. 

There is another and deeper significance 
attaching to the new point of view. Geography 



*The Teaching of Geography, by M. £. Branom and F. K. Branom, Ginn & Co. Teaching Geography by Problems, by 
£. £. Smith, Doubleday, Page & Co. Teaching the New Geography, by Wallace W. Atwood and Helen G. Thomas. 
Essentials of Geography: A Manual for Teachers, by Albert P. Brighain and Charles T. McFarlane, The American Book Co. 
Elementary Geography; Advanced Geography, by Frank M. McMurry and A. E. Parkins, The MacmiUan Company. 
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ceases to be merely a study of man in his 
physical environment and becomes a study of 
man in his relations to other men everywhere. 
It takes on a genuinely social character and 
becomes one of the chief means of overcoming 
insularity and provincialism and of stimu- 
lating a lively sense of our interdependence 
with other, even the most distant, peoples. 
It may easily lead to higher and nobler con- 
ceptions of service and of world amity and 
peace. 

All of this and much more besides is sug- 
gested by even a rapid examination of a series 
of recent volumes on geography that, with 
all of the texts and helps to which they refer, 
make possible, even in the case of the teacher 
with limited experience, a type of learning in 
the class in geography which is imdoubtedly 
cultural in a true and vital sense. 

SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 

SUPERVISORY POLICIES 

Everyone will be glad to see an appreciation 
of the good work done by Superintendent 
C. P. Gary in his long career as head of the 
Wisconsin State Department of Public In- 
struction. Such an appreciation has been pre- 
pared by Mr. Carter Alexander, until recently 
Assistant Superintendent in Wisconsin, and 
the article is published in School and Society of 
December lo. 

The principal points made by Mr. Alexander 
are: first, the members of the staff of the De- 
partment were chosen and directed on a 
professional basis; second, a truly professional 
theory of supervision was put into actual 
practice; third, the aim throughout was to do 
the square thing, only secondarily considering 
what the law would permit; fourth, as far as 
possible the work was done openly and above 
board; fifth, the administration was fearless; 
and sixth, as far as possible the work was done 
impersonally. 

These criteria for measuring the merit of 
the Department are supported by numeroxis 
details too extensive to be reviewed here. 



They will no doubt be r^arded as sufficient to 
establish the writer's contentions. The last 
part of the article is devoted to explaining 
why the Department fell and what its future 
is likely to be. As might be supposed, the prin- 
cii>al cause of the Superintendent's failure to 
be reelected was purely political. The various 
charges brought against him, such as lack of 
codperation with educational agencies, were 
apparently without foimdation. Whether the 
work of the Department in the future is good 
or bad will depend on whether political influ- 
ence conducts and controls it or not. 

TEACHING TEACHERS TO "MOTIVATE" 

An interesting account of a course for pro- 
spective high school teachers as given in 
Tufts College will be found in Educational 
Administration and Supervision for November. 
The writer. Professor Waples, explains that 
the teacher in training appears to be lacking 
in an understanding of the kind of technique 
that will secure desirable responses on the 
part of the pupils. He therefore organized 
a course dealing with principles of motiva- 
tion, the technique of motivation, and meas- 
urement or estimate of results. The class 
was asked to examine certain standard texts 
in order to discover what teaching methods 
are now being advocated. They then made a 
classification of types of interest. The practice 
exercises consisted of demonstrations of in- 
dividual students, the method being supplied 
by the instructor, and demonstrations of 
the way in which the method was selected by 
the student himself. Finally, sixteen standard 
tests and scales were examined. The conclu- 
sion of the writer is that while there were a 
number of undesirable features in the course, 
there were also several assured values. The 
students came to realize the necessity for 
psychological organization of material and 
at least half the class made marked advance 
in ability to do this. A greater awareness of 
individual differences was developed and 
greater respect for the principles of educational 
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psychology as an aid to teaching method. 
In addition, the students gained in confidence. 
The final test of the value of the course will be, 
however, the success of the students in their 
actual teaching. 

THE CASE AGAINST MYTHS AND PAIRY STORIES 

We have been accustomed to encomiums 
of myths and folk stories as material for read- 
ing by little children. It is somewhat startling, 
therefore, to note in Education for November 
the following title: "The Case Against M3rths, 
Folk-Lore, and Fairy Stories as Basal Reading 
for Children." The writer, Gilbert L. Brown 
of the Northern State Normal School, Mar- 
quette, Michigan, made an examination of 
reading material commonly used in lower 
grades and found folk-lore employed. The 
assumption is that this sort of reading is in 
harmony with the culture epoch theory. 
Mr. Brown points out the now well-known 
fact that there is little support for the culture 
epoch theory and that therefore heredity 
does not prescribe the sfpecific subject matter 
of education. The defense of fairy stories is, 
of course, psychological. Here the argument 
is for the training of the imagination, but 
since the imagery of fairy tales is fancy, and 
not congruoxis with normal human experience, 
such stories should occupy but a small part 
of the time of the children. Emphasis should 
be placed rather upon reading better adapted 
to arouse and direct new and permanent 
interests. 

DIFFERENTIATED COMPOSITION SCALES 

The experiment in English composition 
which was begun at the University of Minne- 
sota in 1 91 7 has resulted in the publication 
of a series of three scales for exposition, narra- 
tion, and description, in each of which struc- 
ture, mechanics, and thought content are 
measured separately. The zero point taken 
is that provided by the Nassau Coimty Ex- 
tension of the Hill^as Scale and the method 
of deriving the steps on the scale is that 



adopted by Dr. HiU^^ in the original Hillegas- 
Thomdike Scale. An account of these new 
scales will be found in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision for 
December. It is from the pen of Professor 
M. J. Van Wagenen of the University of 
Minnesota, who says that specific qualities 
of themes can be graded by these scales with 
at least as much accuracy as general merit 
has been measured by the scales which have 
preceded them. 

THE CASE FOR THE LOW I. Q. 

What many have been thinking, Mr. John 
L. Stenquist of the Bureau of Research in the 
PubUc Schools of New York City says in plain 
terms in the Journal of Educational Research 
for November. He points out that there are 
many fallacies in the present-day conception 
of intelligence tests. Many are narrow and 
academic in scope, being based largely on 
school success. There are, in fact, many other 
kinds of inteUigence than are now being meas- 
ured by tests of that name. This is brought 
out by means of a host of illustrations drawn 
from a study of mechanical ability which was 
ascertained through a series of simple tests in 
assembling common articles and in picture 
matching. The author submits that such 
ability as is measured by these tests may prove 
of greater value in certain aspects of life than 
the abihty measured by the more abstract 
tests. He thinks it unpardonable to attach a 
stigma to pupils scoring low in the so-called 
intelligence tests. There is ample opportunity 
for them to live useful and happy lives. 

THE NEW BOOKS 

The American Spirit in Education, A Chronicle 
of Great Teachers. By Edwin E. Slosson. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1921. 
Pp. X + 309. 
One number of a series of fifty volumes, each by a 
master in his field. The whole series should be accessi- 
ble to teachers; it supplies a background indispensable 
to breadth and personal culture. 
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Health Education and the Nutrition Class. A 
Report of the Bureau of Educational Ex- 
periments. By Jean Lee Hunt, Buford J. 
Johnson, and Edith M. Lincobi. New 
York: E. P. Button & Co., 1921. Pp.xviii + 
281. 

An account of extended investigations carried on 
in a New York public school. 

An Introduction to School Music Teaching. By 
Karl Wilson Gehrkens. Boston: C. C. 
Birchard & Co., 1919. Pp. viii + 132. 

A manual covering the lower grades and hig^ 
school. 

Project Work in Education. By James Leroy 
Stockton. Boston: Houghton MiflSin Co., 
1920. Pp. xiv + 167. 

Historical and analytic. The author suggests a 
new study, to combine elements of several old ones. 

How to Teach the Primary Grades. By Nellie 
Cooper. Chicago: A. Flanagan Co., 1920. 
Pp. 304. 
The favorite devices of a primary supervisor. 

Story Hour Readings. By E. C. Hartwell. 
New York: American Book Co., 1921. 
Fourth Year, pp. 367, illus.; Fifth Year, pp. 
400, illus.; Sixth Year, pp. 400, illus.; Sev- 
enth Year, pp. 416, illxis.; Eighth Year, pp. 
432, illus. 

Completing the popular "Story Hour Series.'' 
Prominent features are the use of current as well as 
classical material and the grouping of the selections. 

English for Immediate Use. By Frederick Houk 
Law. New York: Scribner, 1921. Pp. xii + 
372. ^ 

A book to supply practical as opposed to special 
literary needs. Exercises oc upy a large amount of 
the space. 

The Teaching of English. A New Approach. 
By W. S. Tomkinson. Oxford University 
Press, 1 92 1. Pp. 230. 

Stress is laid on debate, to be followed up, however, 
by reading of classic literature. 



IN PAPER COVERS 

Address of the President of the United States 
at the College of William and Mary, Williams- 
huig, Va., October 19, 1921. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Opportunities for Study at American Graduate 
Schools. By George F. Zook and Samuel P. 
Capen. Bulletin, 1921, No. 6, Biureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

Present Status of Music Instruction in Colleges 
and High Schools. Bulletin, 1921, No. 9, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

State Laws and Regulations Governing Teachers' 
Certificates. By Katherine M. Cook. Bulle- 
tin, 1921, No. 22, Bureau of Education. 

Monthly Record of Current Educational Publi- 
cations. Index, February, 1920-January, 
1921. Bulletin, 1921, No. 31, Biireau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

A Preliminary Study of Standards of Growth in 
the Detroit PuUic Schools. By Paul C. Packer 
and Arthur B. Moehlman. Detroit Educa- 
tional Bulletin, No. 5, June, 1921. 

Measuring Classroom Products in Berkeley, 
Sections i and 2. Directed by Cyrus D. 
Mead. University of California, Bureau of 
Research in Education, Study No. i, 1921. 

The Marking System of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. By L. Thomas Hop- 
kins. Published by the Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University. 

Price List and Circular of Information, Bureau 
of Educational Measurements and Standards. 
Kansas State Normal School, Bulletin No. 
10, 1921. 

Guide Book for Foreign Students in the United 
States. The Institute of International Edu- 
cation, Bulletin No. 5, New York, 1921. 

Junior Red Cross — A Program. Washington, 
D. C, November, 1921. — Organization for 
Action, Supplement i, Sept., 1921. — School 
Correspondence. Supplement 2, Sept., 1921. 
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A $1,000 Trip Through Europe 

Contest open to every member of the National Educational Association 



After an eaq>enditure of $450,000 and three 
of effort on the part of America's leading E 
tors, Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia has 
completed* Dr. Harding, the Managing Editor 
"I feel quite justified in claiming that we have given > 
very best work of reference and educational inspiratio 
prepared for children of common and high school 
Now that the epochal New Work has beoi com^ 
pleted. Professor Searson says: *^our biggest problem 
is to bring this New Work to the attention of the 
school people in the quickest possible way; " and 
Dean Ford, the Editor-in-Chief » states: 'The Depart- 
ment of Superintendence is just the group whose 
competent opinion of Compton's Pictured jBncydo* 
pedia would be welcomed by the whole staff.'* 
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The contest is just to show you — without cost or obligation— 
what we have achieved in Compton^s Pictured Encyclopedia 



ANYTHING that we might tell 
• you of Compton's Pictursd 
Bncydopsdia would be inadequate. 
Only when you have turned the 
pages and have seen for yourself 
can you appreciate the importance 
to the Educational World of this 
New Work. Therefore, the only 
aim of this contest is to put the 
New Work into your hands for a 
personal inspection. 

Every member of the National 
Educational Association is eligible 
to compete for one of the follow- 
ing awards: 

$1,000 Trip throus^ 
E urop e 

$500 Trip to Alaska via 
the Cana dian Roddes 

$250 Trip to any of our 
National Parks 

if /or amr teasom th» trip h noi de^rtd* 
'mmmer wtii rtceire ilu equirateHi m money 

100 Honorahle Mention Prizes 
A complete set of the New Work 

Each entrant is to write a 500 word 
discussion on "The Practical Edu- 
cational value of Compton's Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia" with especial 
reference to its use in the socialized 
(ecitation and the problem project 
Hethod of instruction. 

All discussiona must be in our 
iiands by April 20th, 1922, in order 
that the Awards may be made in 
time for the trips to be taken this 
summer. The following prominent 
edacatora have been appointed as 
judges: 



WXL C. BAGLEY, Professor of 
Education, Teacher's College^ 
Columbia University. 

MARION L. BURTON, Prea- 
idem of the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

H. B. WILSON, Superintendent 
of City Schools, Berkeley, Calil 



c/f Vital and Valuable 
Educational Mavemeni 

The Practical Educational Value of 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia mutt 
be apparent to every thoughtful echool 
noan and woman. It it an altogether new 
type of work designed for the dally ute 
of boy t and girlt of tcbool age. 
H U up-io-daio— every word written en- 
tirely tince the World War. 
ft i» profrettloe— especially adapted to 
use in either the tocialited recita- 
tion or problem project method of 
Inttruction. 
It ft oecnratetdited by tound tcholart 
of recognised world-wide authority. 
If ft Mmudy fnteretffnf— compoted In 
clear, vivid ttyle, which bringt the 
very heart of each tubject into bril- 
liant relief to catch and fix the at- 
tention of the reader. 
If It eompleieMnJecting into the di£Boult 
technical portions of each tubject 
the tame tpice of connected Interett 
at ezittt In thote outttanding **won- 
dert** and "marvelt** to which bookt 
for children utually confine them- 
telvet. 
*'lf It natty pfctnrecC— containing thou* 
tends a illuttrationt telected from 
over a half million photographs 
gathered from all parts of the world, 
with an **ldea'* In every picture and 
a picture for every Idea that needs 
a picture. 



To enroll in this contest, simply 
man the coupon on this page, or, 
if you attend the convention in 
Chicago, February 27 th to March 
Srd, we urge a visit to our attractive 



and interesting exhibit in Booths 
80 and 87, Leiter Building, where 
enrollment blanks may be had. 

As soon as your entry blank is 
received these beautiful volumes 
will come direct to you by express 
—all charges paid. Read them, en- 
joy them, review the thousands of 
beaatifiil fllustrations and note the 
hundreds of new features of vital 
educational value. Then write your 
dicussion. The 500 word limit will 
seem all too abort. 

After the Awards have been an« 
nounced you need only reverse 
the cover on our packing boa and 
return the books to us at our 

Just Mail this Coupon 

Take the first step now toward the 
Trip to Europe, or one of the 102 
other really worth while Awards 
which we have listed. Mail the cou« 
pon today while the matter is fresh 
m your mind. 

F. E. COMPTON & CO. 

58 E. Washington Sc, Chicago, nUnob 



F. E. Coinptcm &. Co., 
58 East Washinston Street, 
Chicago, UL 
1 am a member of the National 
Educational Association and en- 
tirely without obligation to myself 
desire to enter your *'Trlp to 
Europe Concest.** 

Name 

Address • 

Position 
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New Methods in Arithmetic 

By Edward Lee Thorndike, Teachers College^ 
Columbia University 

Progressive Teachers Cannot Afford To Be Without It 

The book is like a tonic — up to the minute in content, reasonable, 
practical. It deals with modem problems and solves them by modem 
methods, eliminates useless difficulties, and reduces eye-strain to a minimum. 
It convinces one, in fact, that arithmetic is not only an intellectual game of 
the most spirited character, but a substantial helper in one's life work. 

Write for information about the Thomdike Arithmetic 



Rand McNally & Company 



Chicago 



Publishers of Schoolbooks and Maps 



New York 



Effective Expression 

By Charles Elbert Rhodes 



This new composition and rhetoric for 
the four years of high school and the first 
year of college is receiving hundreds of 
favorable comments from teachers all over 
the country. 

"Exceedingly fresh and virile in marked contrast 
to other books on this same subject.* 

ViOor C. Ald^rsoH, ColoraAf School 
cf Mines, CoU€», Colorado 

*I wish to commend the emphasis placed upon 
oral expression.* 

T, B. Ford, Dtan, Unccln MimoHal 
UfUvtrsUyt Harrogati, TentustM 

Shall we send you free descriptive 
literature? 



The Gregg Publishing Company 

New York Chicago Boston 
SanFranrtaro Londofn 



Recent Professional 
Texts 

Psychology for Normal Schools 

By Lawiencb A. Avbrill 

This new textbook presents a treatment that will 
be welcomed by teachers of the subject in normal 
schools and teacher-training courses lenerally.* 
— B. P. Cttbbeitey. 

$2.19 

The Selection of Textbooks 

By C. R. Maxwell 

Discusses at length principles that are basic in the 
selection of textbooks for either the elementary or 
secondary schools. 

11.30 

Project Work in Education 

By James Lerot Stockton 

Pointo out the unrealised possibilities of 'project* 
teaching in our new interpretation of education, 
and indicates its vital importance to America. 

11^ 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boaton New York Chicago SanFnmdaco 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 



SPREAD THE NEWS 

If the letters which come to the editorial 
desk may be taken as a trustworthy indica- 
tion, the Journal of EducaUonal Method has 
fotmd its place in the field of educational 
journalism and is assured of long life and 
much influence. The lengthening subscrip- 
tion list argues for the same opinion. In 
a few months our circle of readers has 
widened to include ahnost as great a com- 
pany as is appealed to by some journals 
of many years' standing. 

Having won our spurs, so to speak, we 
feel justified in asking our friends to spread 
the news, to tell others how good the 
going is. Marketing costs disproportion- 
ately in the distribution of most products. 
Let us scale down the cost in this case 
and put the savings into an improved 
product. If the supervisors, teacher train- 
ers, and progressive teachers who have cast 
in their lot with us will but pass the word 
along, the thing will be done. Lend a hand 
and have a larger part in developing 
an organ of experience, experiment, 
and practical philosophy in the field of 
educational method. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE PROJECT 

When the Journal of the National 
Education Association gives of its much- 
sought-for space room for an article on 



method the reader takes notice. Here must 
be an utterance regarded as of extra- 
ordinary significance. And so it is. Pro- 
fessor W. W. Charters, of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, discourses of the 
''Linutations of the Project," and, in 
doing it, presents an issue which no one 
interested in the progress of education 
can afford to overlook. 

On the surface this is nothing more than 
the problem of definition. In reality, how- 
ever, it is a matter of point of view and 
of an ideal to be set up and striven for. 
What is a project? Merely an objective 
activity carried to completion, whether 
tmder compulsion, externally directed, or 
no? Or is it an act which claims to be an 
act, a complete act, precisely because it 
does involve the essential subjective as 
well as objective factors? If it is only the 
former, then we have merely, as some say, 
a new device, but if it is the latter, then 
we have a philosophy of method, capable 
of unifying and giving point to the scien- 
tific studies in the psychology of learning 
through experience which have opened 
up a new world to the student of method. 

The word *' project'* is, of course, of 
no great consequence. Anyone is certainly 
tmder obligation to suggest a better term 
if he can. But the idea of a imifying con- 
ception, embod)nng the floating tendencies 
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toward better teaching, which are so mark- 
edly characteristic of our time, is worth 
fighting for. It holds out the hope of a 
better theory to guide our practice. Upon 
what a sound historical basis the idea 
rests. Principal Owen's article in the 
January issue of the Journal of EducaUonal 



if e//wd clearly shows. Not a new discovery 
but a new and invaluable synthesis of 
discoveries, this is what the Project Method 
really is. Why try to emasculate the idea 
and so put off the day when we may coimt 
upon the aid of a central organizing view- 
point in education? 



SUGGESTED STUDIES IN THE FIELD OF MENTAL TESTING 

Artuuk S. Otis 

Director, DeparimetU of Tea Service, World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 



The writer has recently received a num- 
ber of requests for suggestions as to re- 
searches and minor studies to be made in 
the field of mental tests by teachers, super- 
intendents, and others. It has seemed 
worth while, therefore, to publish a li^t of 
such researches in order that they might 
be easily accessible to the large number 
of teachers and administrators. 

The studies listed below, of course, in 
no sense whatever include all that would be 
interesting and profitable to tmdertake even 
in the field of mental tests with which this 
paper deals, and no mention will be made 
of the many interesting studies which could 
be made in the field of educational tests.^ 

In enumerating these studies, we shall 
begin with the simpler ones which are 
suitable for those who are not in a position 
to undertake extensive or comprehensive 
researches, involving the eiqpenditure of a 
large amount of time or requiring a con- 
siderable knowledge of statistics. Those 
studies suggested at the end, however, are 
of the more comprehensive type and might 
serve as subjects for theses. The following 
investigations are discussed: 



1. Comparison of the general mental ^ility 
of a single grade with that of the other 
grades. 

2. Comparison of the mental ability of pupils 
and brightness of pupils with teachers' esti- 
mates of mental ability and brightness. 

3. Comparison between scores in the group 
and individual administration of a group 
scale. 

4. Experimental reclassification. 

5. Comparison between the index of bright- 
ness and progress through school. 

6. Permanency of the I. Q. or percentile rank. 

7. Determination of thecorrespondencebetween 
scores in two or more tests. 

8. Determination of what constitutes the 
difference between brightness and dullness. 

I. Comparison of the General Mental Ability 
of Pupils of a Single Grade with that of 
the Other Grades. 

The comparison of the mental ability of 
one group of pupils with that of other 
groups is hardly to be considered a research 
within itself, but is a project which is very 
often necessary in preparation for further 
investigation such, for example, as the 
relative degree of efficiency of different 
teaching methods. This investigation 



»A Ust of thirteen suggested research problems, dealing largely with educational tests, is given in Bulletin No. 33 of the 
Bureau of Educational Reference and Research. University of Michigan, dated December 1. 1921. 
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requires that the methods be tried out 
on classes whose general level of mental 
ability is the same, so that the factor of 
mental ability may not vitiate the deter- 
mination of the relative efficiency of the 
teaching methods. It may be desirable, 
however, to compare different classes of the 
same grade in a school in mental ability 
60 as to determine whether these differ 
appreciably, either in order that different 
types of instruction may be given to the 
different classes, or that the classes may 
be equalized in mental ability, so that the 
same instruction will be equally suitable 
for both classes. A brief description will 
be given, therefore, of the method of mak- 
ing a comparison between the mental abil- 
ity of groups for whatever purpose it may 
be desirable to make this comparison. 

For doing this a convenient method 
would be to arrange the test papers of the 
pupils of each class m order of magnitude 
of score and to find the median score of 
each class by means of the accompanying 
table. This is a convenient measure of the 
"central tendency" of the mental ability 
of the group, and groups may be compared, 
therefore, by means of the medians. That 
group may be considered as having the 
greater mental ability which has the higher 
median score. 

TABLE 

For Finding the Upper Quartelje (Qs), 
Median (M), and Lower Quarttle (QO 
Case Among any Number op Cases. 

The first line of the table is read thus: If 
there are 20 cases in all, consider the isth 
as the Upper Quartile, the loth as the Me- 
dian, and the 5th as the Lower Quartile case. 
The score obtamed by the Lower Quartile 
case is the Lower Quartile Score, etc. By 
noting themanner in which the columns pro- 
gress the table may be extended indefinitely. 



Number of 


Upper 




Lower 


Cases in 


Quartile 


Median 


Quartite 


Group 


Case 


Case 


Case 


20 


^5 


xo 


5 


ax 


x6 


XX 


6 


as 


17 


IX 


6 


33 


x8 


xa 


6 


24 


x8 


xa 
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19 


13 


7 


ao 


13 


7 


11 


ax 


14 
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ax 


14 
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ao 


aa 


IS 


8 


30 


33 


^1 


8 


3Z 


34 
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3a • 


34 


x6 


8 


33 


li 


X7 


9 


34 


\l 


9 


11 


37 


9 


a7 


x8 


9 


11 


a8 


19 


10 


39 


19 


10 


39 


30 


30 


xo 


40 


30 


ao 


xo 


41 


3t 


ax 


XX 


4a 


33 


ax 


XX 


43 


33 


aa 


XX 


44 


33 


aa 


XX 


Jl 


34 


33 


xa 


li 


33 


xa 


47 


34 


xa 


48 


16 


34 


xa 


49 


U 


35 


13 


50 


U 


13 


51 


39 


13 


Sa 


39 


a6 


13 


53 


40 


37 


14 


54 


41 


11 


14 


II 


43 


14 


43 


a8 


'^ 



The secoAd consideration in the com- 
parison of groups is the comparison of 
heterogeneity, or, in other words, the deter- 
mination of the relative degree in which 
scores of the different groups are scattered. 
The degree of heterogeneity of a group may 
be measured in terms of the Inter-Quartile 
I^^^g^ (I* Q- 1^0 1 which indicates the 
range covered by the middle 50 per cent 
of scores. Thus, if the middle 50 per cent 
of scores of one group covers a range of 55 
points, and the middle 50 per cent of 
scores of another group covers 60 points, 
the second group is said to be more hetero- 
geneous than the first. 

To fimd the median score and the upper 
and lower quartile scores of a group con- 
sisting of any number of pupils, consult the 
accompanying table. Thus, if the group 
contains 21 pupils, the lower quartile, 
median, and upper quartile scores of the 
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group will be the scores of the sixth, elev- 
enth, and sixteenth individuals when these 
are counted in the order of magnitude of 
the scores, beginning with the lowest score. 

There is still another purpose for com- 
paring the mental ability of groups and 
that is to discover the "overlapping" in 
mental ability between successive grades. 
Ideally, pupils should be graded in school 
in such a way that there shall be very little, 
if any, overlapping in mental iLbility, which 
means that practically all children in the 
sixth grade, for example, would have de- 
grees of mental ability above those of any 
pupils in the fifth grade, etc. Even in a 
case of ideal grading, a pupil in the sixth 
grade may have a mental ability less 
than that of some pupil in the fifth grade, 
because of inadequate educational oppor- 
tunity in the case of the sixth grade pupil, 
causing him to be retarded educationally, 
or because the fifth grade pupil by virtue 
of extra effort is able to do better than 
would normally be expected from one with 
his mental ability. 

In most schools, however, where tests 
are used for the first time, it is found that 
there are very many sixth grade pupils 
who have mental ability lower than that 
of many of the fifth grade pupils, and in 
the majority of cases this appears to be due 
to inadequate methods of promotion, by 
which dull pupils are promoted faster than 
their ability and achievement warrant, and 
bright pupils are held back to a slower rate 
of progress than that of which they are 
capable because of the lack of provision 
for extra promotions, etc. 

A convenient and vivid way of determin- 
ing the amoimt of the overlapping of mental 
ability between grades will be as follows: 
First, arrange the papers of each grade in 
order of score and find the median of the 



grade. That score which is midway be- 
tween the norm for the fourth grade and 
the norm for the fifth grade may then be 
taken as the proper dividing Ime between 
foiurth grade mental ability and fifth grade 
mental ability, and similarly the proper 
dividing line between the mental abilities 
of the other successive grades may be de- 
termined. The scores may then be tabu- 
lated so as to show for each grade sepa- 
rately the number of pupils attaining scores 
from o to 9, from lo to 19, etc., or better, 
using smaller intervals of score such as 
o to 4, 5 to 9, etc. These tabulations will 
disclose at a glance the number of pupils 
in the foiurth grade, for example, whose 
mental ability is above the dividing line 
between the fourth grade and fifth grade 
mental ability, and also the number of 
pupils in the fifth grade whose mental 
ability is below this dividing line. The 
same comparison may be made of the over- 
lapping between other adjacent grades. 

If this overlappmg is very great, as, for 
example, when more than half of the 
pupils of any one grade have scores out- 
side of the range of the mental ability 
normal for that grade, it would be very 
desirable to reduce this overlapping in any 
convenient manner in order that the 
pupils of any one grade will be as homo- 
geneous as possible. 

It is, of course, not desirable to demote 
pupils, and for this reason most of the 
adjustment must be made by means of 
extra promotions of bright pupils. This 
may have the effect at first of slightly re- 
ducing the average mental ability of the 
several grades, and consequently reducing 
slightly the grade standards of achievement 
in the school subjects. This, however, may 
be atoned for by gradually raising the 
standards year by year, and it is far better 
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that the grade standards of achievement 
in a school should be slightly less than 
those of other schools than that the pupils 
should overlap greatly in ability. In other 
words, it makes very little difference 
whether a group of pupils doing a certain 
grade of school work happens to be called 
the high fourth or the low fifth, so long as 
the group is homogeneous and is making 
good progress. But, on the other hand, it 
is extremely tmdesirable that for the sake 
of preserving the conventional standard of 
achievement in the several grades a state 
of affairs is perpetuated in which the hetero- 
geneity of mental ability in each grade is 
so great that the efficiency of instruction is 
materially impaired. 

In order to correct for overlapping, there- 
fore, a good plan would be to allow all dull 
pupils to remain in the grade where they 
are foimd, but to give extra promotions to 
all pupils whose mental ability is above the 
dividing line between the grades in which 
they are found and the grade above. Since, 
as has just been explained, the standard 
of achievement in the grade above will be 
slightly lowered, the probability of these 
pupils succeeding after extra promotions is 
greater than would otherwise appear, and 
it is entirely possible that the efficiency of 
instruction which may be used in homo- 
geneous classes will be so increased that 
this slightly lowered standard of achieve- 
ment in the several grades may very 
quickly be brought up to standard. 

A second and more scientific method of 
correcting the defects of overlappmg is to 
divide the pupils of a grade into two or 
more classes on the basis of score. Thus, 
for example, when the scores of the pupils 
of a grade have been arranged in order, 
those pupils making the upper third of 
scores may be placed in one class, those 



making the middle third may be placed in 
another class, and those making the lower 
third of scores may be placed in a third 
class. Each of these classes will then be 
much more homogeneous than the grade 
as a whole or than a class in which high and 
low m^ital ability are indiscriminately 
mixed. 

It should be realized in this connection 
that the ideal method of grading and 
classifying is that the pupils of each grade 
should have degrees of mental ability com- 
pletely within the limits set by dividing 
lines, as explained above, and that in 
addition they should be divided into three 
or more groups on the basis of brightness, 
as measured by the Index of Brightness, 
the Intelligence Quotient, or the Percentile 
Rank. Since this procedure, however, 
would in most schools cause a very great 
amount of shifting, it is not generally de- 
sirable to attempt to make such a classifica- 
tion suddenly, but if the form of classifica- 
tion suggested above, made on the basis of 
mental ability, be adopted initially, this 
form may gradually be changed to the 
more ideal form as the overlapping of 
mental ability between grades is slowly 
reduced by means of extra promotions. 

2. The Comparison of the Mental Ability 

and Brightness of Pupils with Teachers' 

Estimates of Mental A bUity and Brightness. 

After a teacher has had a class of pupils 

xmder her instruction for a period of a 

month or two, she should have formed a 

fairly adequate opinion as to the degree of 

mental ability and of brightness of her 

pupils. And yet in most cases where the 

pupils of a grade are tested, certain pupils 

are f otmd to make high scores whom the 

teacher had never suspected were capable 

of so doing, and conversely, some pupils 
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make much lower scores than the teacher 
supposed they would make. The value of 
mental ability tests, however, is greatest if 
these are given when, because of brief 
acquaintance with them, the teacher's 
judgment of their degrees of mental ability 
is wholly inadequate, as, for example, at 
the beginning of the school year, when it 
is most desirable that the pupils should be 
properly classified. Li order to determine 
the degree to which the results of tests of 
mental ability given at the beginning of 
the year, or indeed at any time of the year, 
agree with the mature judgment of the 
teacher when she has become well ac- 
quainted with the pupils, it is of interest 
to have the teacher make estimates as care- 
fully as possible of the relative degrees of 
mental ability and of brightness of her 
pupils, as independently as possible of the 
tests, and then to compare these estimates 
with the test results. If the tests have been 
given at the beginning of the year, the 
comparison will be most valid, of course, 
if the estimates are made by a teacher who 
has not seen the test results. Or if they 
have been seen by the teacher, she should 
attempt to be as little influenced by them 
as possible in making her estimates. If 
the tests are to be given after the teacher 
has become acquainted with the pupils, 
she should make her estimates before the 
tests have been given. 

In order to compare scores with teachers' 
estimates of mental ability, the latter may 
be expressed conveniently in terms of rank. 
Thus, for example, the teacher may place 
at the head of her list the name of that 
pupil whose mental ability she considers 
to be furthest developed regardless of his 
age. She may place next the name of the 
pupil whose mental ability she considers 
to be next furthest developed, etc., ending 



with the pupil whose mental ability appears 
least developed regardless of age. After 
the scores have been found, these may be 
arranged in order of magnitude, and the 
rank of each pupil in score may be found 
and placed beside his rank in the teacher's 
estimate of mental ability . The discrepancy 
will be at once apparent. Thus, for ex- 
ample, it may happen that the child whom 
the teacher ranked as highest in mental 
ability may have a score which ranks fourth 
in magnitude among those of her pupils. 
Any case of great discrepancy should be 
carefully investigated by the teacher for 
the purpose of discovering upon what 
grounds she ranked the pupil either higher 
or lower than his test score seemed to war- 
rant, and in all cases where the score is 
lower than the estimate the teacher should, 
if possible, re-examine the pupil in order 
to determine whether he has done his best 
in the examination. If the pupil's rank 
according to score is higher than his rank 
according to the teacher's estimate, it can 
hardly be considered that he did more than 
his best in the test, and the fault is likely 
to be in the teacher's estimate. In either 
case, the teacher should endeavor to cor- 
rect her estimate by reconsideration of the 
available evidence with a view to justify 
the higher score, or to discover any possible 
error in the score, due to either nervousness 
or failure on the part of the student to 
properly understand the directions on the 
test so that the final test scores and esti- 
mates may agree fairly well. When this 
has been done, the purpose of the testing 
will have been largely attained and many 
interesting facts will no doubt be brou^t 
to light in the process. Thus, for example, 
it may be found that a pupil who the 
teacher thought could not do well in 
school does after all have the mental 
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ability to do very well and only lacks 
stimulation and encouragement, which 
may be given in many cases by extra pro- 
motion. Again she may find that some 
pupil who, because of very engaging man- 
ners and alert expression of the face, has 
seemed to her to be very bright, after care- 
ful re-examination will be found not to 
have the mental ability estimated by the 
teacher, so that the teacher will know 
better what to expect from this pupil in 
the future. 

Li a similar manner the degree of bright- 
ness of pupils (the relation between mental 
ability and age) may be estimated by the 
teacher separately or in conjunction with 
estimates of mental ability. These should 
then be compared with measures of bright- 
ness obtained by the IB, CB, IQ, or PR. 
This comparison may be made by com- 
paring ranks in a manner similar to that 
described above for comparing estimates 
and measures of mental ability. Such a 
comparison is very likely to disclose the 
fact that the teacher in some casefc has not 
adequately taken into account the age of 
the pupils, and for this reason has over- 
estimated their degrees of brightness. 
Thus, a fifteen year old pupil in the sixth 
grade who is small of stature and who does 
very good sixth grade work may be rated 
by the teacher as fairly bright, possibly 
above the median brightness of pupils of 
her class, whereas if she had realized how 
much the abihty of this fifteen year old 
child was below that of the normal fifteen 
year old child, she would have given a very 
much lower rating in brightness. 

Discrepancies in these ratings of bright- 
ness should also be carefully studied by a 
reconsideration of the grounds upon which 
the estimate was made or by giving re- 
examinations if this seems best. 



J.* Comparison between Scores in the Group 
and the Individual Administration of a 
Group Scale, 

As has been indicated above, it is fre- 
quently desirable to give second examina- 
tions to pupils whose first scores do not 
accord with teachers' estimates of mental 
ability. For this purpose a second group 
test is often found sufficient. Any nervous- 
ness on the part of the pupil or failure to 
understand directions in the case of the 
first examination may be entirely absent on 
a second examination, in which case the 
pupil may make a score in the second ex- 
amination very much more in accord with 
his mental ability. If, however, a second 
group test does not 3deld an explanation of 
the discrepancy, an individual examination 
should be administered. For this purpose 
it is customary to use the Stanford Revision 
of the Binet Scale. There is a slight dis- 
advantage in this, however, since the corre- 
spondence between Stanford-Binet Mental 
Ages and scores in the several group tests 
has not been carefully established as yet. 
An investigation of this correspondence is 
suggested below. For this reason it maybe 
found more advantageous for the teacher 
to examine the pupil individually, using 
one of the examination blanks on which he 
has already taken the test. The questions 
may then be asked of the pupil orally and 
his answers compared with those which he 
gave on the test blank. This form of com- 
parison is very illuminating, since it can be 
determined just what questions he was not 
able to answer in the group examination 
but which he is able to answer when asked 
orally in an interview. Needless to say, the 
teacher should be very careful in giving 
such an individual examination that all 
nervousness on the part of the pupil is elim- 
inated before beginning the examination. 
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For this purpose introductory remarks 
may be of value, such as the follow- 
ing: "On looking over your test paper, 
John, I thought that you had not done 
your best. Do you think you did?" The 
child will undoubtedly say that he did not 
and the teacher may then say: "Well, now 
let me ask you some of these questions 
again so as to give you another chance." 
This should elicit from the child his very 
best effort. In giving this individual exam- 
ination, the teacher should give every en- 
couragement to the pupil and conceal as far 
as possible any mistakes which he may 
make of which he is not conscious. If it 
should be found that the pupil is still unable 
to answer correctly those questions which 
he missed in the group examination, the 
score may be taken as an accurate measure 
of his mental ability. If, however, he is able 
in the individual examination to answer 
correctly those questions which he missed 
in the group examination, it would appear 
that the score was not an adequate measure 
of his mental ability, in which case the 
teacher may either revise the score according 
to her best judgment or may administer 
the Stanford-Binet Scale, or the Herring- 
Binet Scale.^ 

This shows the need for an investigation 
of the relation between scores in a group 
test when administered to pupils in groups, 
and scores in the same test when adminis- 
tered individually and orally. For this pur- 
pose a large number of pupils in a wide 
range of grades should be tested by both 
forms of a group examination, such as 
the National Intelligence Tests or the Otis 
Self-Administering Tests of Mental Abil- 
ity:^ Higher Examination or Intermediate 



Examination, administering one form to the 
pupils in groups and later administering the 
second form to the same pupils individually 
and orally, observing, let us say, the same 
time limits as indicated for the group exam- 
ination. The scores made in the group 
administration should then be compared 
with those made in the individual admin- 
istration for the purpose of determining 
what score a child is most likely to make 
in the individual examination who has 
made any given score in the group exam- 
ination. 

4. ExperimefUal ReclassificaHon. 

In the description of study No. i, meth- 
ods of reclassifying pupils into three or 
more classes within a grade on the basis of 
mental ability or on the basis of brightness 
have been explained. When such reclassi- 
fication has been made it is very desirable 
that those pupils who are given extra pro- 
motion should be very carefully followed 
up to determine their degree of success in 
the higher grade, both as to quality of 
school work and as to the effect upon the 
child. Similarly when classes are made 
more homogeneous by the division of grades 
upon the basis of either mental ability or 
brightness, the efficiency of teaching should 
be carefully investigated in order to deter- 
mine whether there has been an improve- 
ment. When the pupils of a grade are di- 
vided into bright, normal, and dull classes 
on the basis of measiures of brightness, these 
classes may be given school work of differ- 
ent degrees of intensity. The bright pupils 
should be given much more difficult prob- 
lems to solve and more of them and should 
go more deeply into the content subjects. 

^The Herring Revision of the Binet-Simon Tests is a new individual mental ability examination, published by 
the World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

I A new series of group tests for grades 9 to 13 and 4 to 8 respectively, published by the World Book Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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On the othef hand, the dull pupils 
should be given problems commensurate in 
number and difficulty with their degree of 
ability, and may be given only minimum 
essentials in the content subjects in order 
that at the end of the school year they shall 
appear to have covered the same ground as 
the brighter pupils, and in order that they 
may be promoted into a dull section of the 
next grade, in which again they will be 
given school work commensurate with their 
abiHty and where their effort may be spent 
with the maximum of result. 

When such an experiment is undertaken 
in classification, it is especially desirable 
that the school work of the pupils be care- 
fully studied in order that adjustments may 
be made by shifting pupils from one class to 
another where classification does not appear 
to be adequate. It would be very desirable 
to investigate the attitude of the pupils in 
the various classes to determine the psycho- 
logical effect of such classification upon 
them, both as reflected in the quality of 
their school work and as exhibited in their 
attitude toward pupils in other classes. 
It would be very desirable also to investi- 
gate the attitude of parents toward having 
their children thus classified in order to 
throw light upon the subject of classifica- 
tion. It is indeed quite likely that the best 
results may be obtained by so designating 
these classes that no distinction between 
them is apparent, and also by conducting 
the instruction in such a way that differ- 
ences of instruction are as inconspicuous 
as possible — ^not for the purpose of deceiv- 
ing the pupils so much as for the sake of 
avoiding any discouragement which may 
come to a young pupil from the feeling 
that he is incapable of the same achieve- 
ment in his school work as that of 
which his fellows are capable. 



5. Comparison Between Index of Brightness 

and Progress Through School. 

There are, of course, several purposes for 
which the results of intelligence tests are 
used and the efficiency of the tests must be 
judged, therefore, separately according to 
the use to which the results are to be put. 
Thus, if we wish to find the best test of pre- 
dicting a child's ability to progress in school, 
the various tests must be compared for this 
specific purpose, whereas, if it is proposed 
to use the results to predict the quality of 
school work which a pupil may do, the tests 
must be compared specifically in this re- 
gard. Of a number of tests, one may be 
superior for one purpose and another for 
another purpose. 

Let us suppose it is desired to choose the 
best one of several tests in mental ability 
for the purpose of determining pupils' 
abiUty to progress in school. For this there 
are two methods of making such an investi- 
gation. The first one is to administer sev- 
eral tests to the same group of pupils and 
keep careful record of their progress during 
the next one or two or three years, and 
afterward compare their progress through 
school with the results of the initial tests. 
A second method which, while not so accu- 
rate, is necessary in order to save waiting, is 
to compare the results of the tests with pre- 
vious progress made in school. It will be 
realized, however, that even though the re- 
sults of tests administered in the sixth 
grade may correlate quite well with the 
progress which the pupil has made in the 
grades from one to six, it does not follow 
necessarily that the results of the same test 
administered in the third grade will be 
equally prognostic of the progress which the 
child will make in the next three or four 
grades. Whichever method is used, it must 
be kept in mind that it is necessary 
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to compaxe the pupils' progress through 
school not with their scores, but with their 
measures of brightness a^ expressed in 
terms of IB, CB, IQ or PR which are de- 
rived from their scores. The relative values 
of the several tests in determining pupils' 
ability to progress in school may be found 
by comparing the coefficients of correlation 
between abihty to progress in school and 
measures of brightness obtained by means 
of each of the several tests. 

It should be realized in this connection 
that numerous studies have been made in 
which a coefficient of correlation is found 
between scores or measures of brightness 
obtained by a single test and abiUty to 
progress in school or the quality of school 
work or teachers' estimates of mental 
ability, etc., and that while these are of 
some value in themselves, it is by no means 
proper to make comparisons between one 
test and another unless both tests were ad- 
ministered to the same children and were 
compared with identical meastires of school 
progress, etc. The reason for this is that 
mental ability tests do not differ greatly in 
efficiency and the coefficient of correlation 
between measures of brightness obtained 
by tests and progress through school is very 
markedly affected by several different fac- 
tors. First of all, the coefficient of correla- 
tion thus found is very materially affected 
by the degree of heterogeneity of the group. 
If calculated in the case of a select and 
homogeneous group the correlation will be 
very low, whereas if calculated in the case 
of an imselected and very heterogeneous 
group the correlation will be much higher 
for the same test. Again, schools differ 
very widely in the number of extra promo- 
tions which are given and in the amount of 
retardation of dull pupils, so that if the 
study is made in a school where practically 



no extra promotions are given and most 
children are allowed to progress regularly 
one grade per year, the correlation will be 
very low, whereas if the same study is made 
in another school where careful attention is 
given to extra promotions for bright pupils, 
the correlation for the same test may be 
much higher. Again, if the study is being 
made of the correlation between test results 
and teachers' estimates or school marks, 
the amount of the correlation for a single 
test will depend very largely upon the care 
with which the estimates or the marks have 
been made. Therefore, if it is desired to 
compare several tests as to efficiency for 
any purpose, these must be tried out upon 
exactly the same pupils and exactly the 
same criterion must be used in every case. 

6. Permanency of the IQ or Percentile Rank. 

A number of studies have been made re- 
cently to determine the permanency of the 
IQ. So far as these pertain to the lower 
ranges of mental ability these studies are 
of great value, but in so far as they deal 
with the upper ranges, their value is ques- 
tionable, for reasons given below. 

The Intelligence Quotient was invented 
for the Binet Scale. It is obtained by divid- 
ing the Binet Mental Age by the chrono- 
logical age (not over i6 years). Whenever 
it is desired to express a degree of brightness 
in terms of an Intelligence Quotient, the 
score of the pupil, by whatever tests it may 
be obtained, should first be transmuted into 
terms of a Binet Mental Age. Now, Binet 
Mental Ages are generally considered to 
represent approximately equal steps in men- * 
tal ability. That is, the steps between Binet 
Mental Ages of 13 and 14, 14 and 15, 15 
and 16, 16 and 17, etc., are presumably 
approximately equal steps in mental 
ability. On the other hand, however, it is 
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universally appredated that in any given 
individual the growth of mental ability be- 
comes retarded after the chronological age 
of about 14 years, so that the increment of 
mental ability of any given individual be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 15 is slightly less 
than the increment of that individual be- 
tween 13 and 14. His increment of mental 
ability between 15 and 16 years of age is 
still less and the increment between 16 and 
17 years, if indeed there is any growth be- 
tween these years at all, is still less. If the 
reader will follow out carefully the impli- 
cations of these statements, he will see that 
the Intelligence Quotient of an individual 
as customarily derived cannot possibly be 
expected to remain constant. Thus, if it is a 
fact that the increment of growth of mental 
ability between the ages of 15 and 16 is less 
than that proportional to the increment of 
chronological age, the Intelligence Quotient 
must of necessity decrease slightly. On the 
other hand, if the increment of growth 
between the ages of 15 and 16 is propor- 
tional to the increment of chronological 
age, then the growth of mental ability does 
not stop suddenly at the age of 16, which 
means that if 16 years is used as the denom- 
inator in figuring the Intelligence Quotient 
of a single individual, first at the chrono- 
logical age of 16 years and then at 17 years, 
the intelligence quotient at 17 must of 
necessity be greater than that at 16. It 
may be seen, therefore, that no matter at 
what age the growth of mental ability 
begins to slow up, the Intelligence Quotient 
of a single individual must either decrease 
slightly just before the age of 16 or in- 
crease after the age of 16, or both. It 
cannot be otherwise unless we supp)ose that 
mental ability develops regularly up to 
the age of exactly 16, that is, with equal 
yearly increments, and then suddenly 



ceases altogether. This, of course, is an 
impossible supposition. 

It should be clear, therefore, that any 
attempt to investigate the permanency of 
the IQ in the upper ranges which does not 
take account of these facts cannot yield valid 
results, for when changes in IQ which must 
of necessity occur in the upper ages, by 
virtue of the reasons set forth, are thrown 
into the same group with IQs derived in the 
lower ranges, the result can be nothing less 
than confusion, for any stability of the In- 
telligence Quotient in the lower ranges is 
entirely lost sight of because of the intro- 
duction of necessarily variable IQs from 
the upper ranges. 

This whole difficulty could be simply and 
easily remedied by a slight modification in 
the present method of finding Intelligence 
Quotients. Thus, instead of dividing the 
Binet Mental Age which the individual 
attains by his chronological age, this should 
be divided by the Binet Mental Age which 
is the norm for his chronological age. In 
that case, it will easily be seen that a child 
whose mental ability develops in such a way 
that he attains at each chronological age 
exactly that mental age which is the norm 
for his chronological age, his Intelligence 
Quotient will remain exactly 100 through- 
out the development of his mental ability, 
and in a similar way it may be shown that 
the IQ of a bright or dull child may be 
expected to remain constant, since this 
method automatically takes account of the 
slowing down in the growth of mental abil- 
ity in the years following the age of 14 and 
sets no arbitrary point at which mental 
ability must be assumed suddenly to cease 
developing. 

If an investigation is made, therefore, of 
the permanency of the IQ, the IQ should in 
all cases be obtained by dividing the Binet 
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Mental Age obtained by the individual by 
the Binet Mental Age which is the norm for 
his chronological age. This amounts to 
exactly the same thing as finding the 
"Coefl&dent of Brightness" as provided in 
the 1919 edition of the Manual of Directions 
for the Otis Group Intelligence Scale: 
Advanced Examination, a method which 
has been adopted among others by Monroe 
and Buckingham for use with the Illinois 
Examination. 

The really important question is this: 
Will a pupil maintain the same percentile 
rank (among children of his own age) 
throughout his growth of mental ability? 
This is a very reasonable condition to 
expect, for there is no makeshift in the 
method of obtaining percentile ranks such 
as that in the determination of Intelligence 
Quotients by dividing by the chronological 
age up to 16 and arbitrarily calling aU 
pupils 16 who are over 16 years of age. It 
is suggested, therefore, that an investiga- 
tion be made of the permanency of the 
percentile rank of individuals by testing 
the same pupils at different ages and con- 
verting test scores into percentile ranks. 

In making this investigation it may be 
realized that it is not adequate to find the 
median or average percentile rank of a 
group when first tested and the median or 
average percentile rank of the same group 
in the second testing, and to compare only 
these medians or averages since the percen- 
tile ranks of some children may increase 
and of others may decrease and the median 
or average of the group may remain the 
same. Such a comparison would be of inci- 
dental value in showing whether the per- 
centile ranks of the group as a whole seem 
to rise or fall, but if the median percentile 
rank of a group should either rise or fall, 
the presumption would be that there was 



some error either in the norms or in the 
table for finding percentile ranks. 

On the other hand, however, it is entirely 
conceivable that pupils may actually 
change in percentile rank as they grow 
older, either because their development of 
mental ability has become less than is nor- 
mal for their ages, or for some reason has 
speeded up. An investigation of the per- 
manency of percentile rank may, therefore, 
serve a double purpose, first, as a check 
upon the accxuracy of the norms and tables 
for finding PR, and, secondly, to see 
whether all pupils develop mentally accord- 
ing to the same tjrpe of curve of growth. 

Since the units of the percentile rank 
scale are of uneqtial value, that is, the inter- 
val between 50 and 55 on the scale is much 
less than the interval 90 to 95, it is not 
possible to compare directly the change in 
one portion of the scale with the change in 
another portion in which the imits are of 
different magnitude. For this reason, the 
median change in percentile rank should be 
given separately for all individuals whose 
percentile rank according to the first testing 
was between 50 and 60, and separately for 
those whose percentile rank according to 
the first testing was between 60 and 70, etc. 
A statement of the median amounts of 
change of percentile rank either upward or 
downward of pupils whose initial percentile 
ranks fall within each interval of 10 points 
will be exceedingly illuminating and throw 
much light upon the possibility of prognosis 
of future degrees of brightness of pupils 
making any given percentile rank at any 
given stage of their mental development. 

7. Determination of the Correspondence be- 
tween Scores in Two or More Tests. 
Requests are frequently sent to the writer 

for tables for converting scores of one test 
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into terms of another, such, for example, as 
expressmg scores in the Otis Advanced 
Examination in terms of scores in the Army 
Alpha Intelligence Examination. Numer- 
ous studies have been made for the purpose 
of finding the coeflSicient of correlation be- 
tween two tests, but these do not seem to 
have been followed up by an investigation 
of the correspondence between scores. By 
correlation between scores is meant the 
degree to which high scores in one test 
imply, or are accompanied by, high scores 
in the other test, and similarly the degree to 
which low scores in one imply or are accom- 
panied by low scores in the other. By 
the determination of the correspondence 
between scores is meant the determination 
of the score in one test which most probably 
meastires the same degree of mental ability 
as the given score in the other test. It 
might be found, for example, that the cor- 
relation between the Advanced Examina- 
tion and the Army Alpha is .80, but this 
does not tell us what score in the Advanced 
Examination corresponds to a score of 135, 
for example, in Alpha. 

The method of determining the corre- 
spondence between scores in two tests is 
as follows: Administer both tests to the 
same group of individuals, using as hetero- 
geneous a group as possible. Next make a 
distribution of the scores of the group in 
each test. Find the 5 percentile, 10 percen- 
tile, IS percentile, 20 percentile, etc., score 
in each test. It may be assumed roughly 
that the 5 percentile score in one test corre- 
sponds to the 5 percentile score in the other, 
and that the 10 percentile score in one 
corresponds to the 10 percentile score in the 
other, etc. This method may be refined 
somewhat, however, by plotting on a sheet 



of cross section paper the 5 percentile 
scores in two tests, one being measured 
horizontally and the other vertically, and 
plotting the 10 percentile scores, 15 per- 
centile scores, etc., in the two tests in a 
similar manner, and then drawing a smooth 
curve as nearly as possible through these 
points.^ The most probable form of 
this "curve" will be a straight line, but 
it is not proper to assume in advance 
that it is straight. By mean§ of this 
smooth curve the correspondence may be 
found between scores in the two tests. 
For any point on the curve the score in one 
test on the horizontal scale below the point 
corresponds to the score iu.the other on the 
vertical scale opposite the point. 

If the two tests which are being com- 
pared are given on the same day, it will be 
readily appreciated that some practice effect 
is likely to carry over from the first to the 
second test which will render the score in 
the second test somewhat higher than 
would have been the case if the first test had 
not irmnediately preceded it. In order to 
eliminate this extraneous factor, it is nec- 
essary to give one of the tests first in half 
of the cases and the other test first in the 
other half of the cases. It may be well, 
then, to find the correspondence separate- 
ly for each of the two groups in order that 
the effect of practice may be ascertained. 
The true correspondence between the tests 
may then be assumed to be what may 
roughly be called the average of the two 
lines, obtained as described above. 

On the other hand, if the second test is 
given, say, in two or three months, due 
allowance must be made for this fact in 
finding the correspondence between the 
scores, since obviously a score in one test 



^This method has been described and illustrated in an article entitled "The Reliability of the Binet Scale and 
Pedagogical Scales," Journal of Educational Research, September, 1921, page 125. 
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cannot be assumed to be the equivalent of 
a score for the same child in another test 
taken after his mental ability has devel- 
oped somewhat. To make allowance for 
the growth of mental abiUty between test- 
ings, fiind the line showing the correspond- 
ence between scores, as described above, 
and then subtract from the second score 
the normal amount of score gained in the 
length of time which has elapsed between 
testings, as shown by the table of norms. 

Caution must be noted at this point. The 
reader should appreciate that if two tests 
are administered to the same pupils, a pupil 
making a given score in one test will not 
necessarily make the corresponding score 
in the other test. In fact, if a plot is made* 
of the scores in the two tests as for the 
purpose of finding the correlation in two 
tests, it will very readily be seen that a pu- 
pil making a very high score in the first test 
tends to make a score in the second test 
somewhat lower than that corresponding to 
his score in the first test, and a pupil making 
a very low score in the first test tends to 
make a score in the second test somewhat 
higher than that corresponding to his score 
in the first test. It is hardly within the 
scope of this article to explain the reason for 
this, but it may be said briefly that high 
scores for any particular group tend to be 
an error upward and low scores for any 
particular group tend to be an error down- 
ward. Investigation of the correspondence 
between scores in the various group tests 
and the Stanford Revision of the Binet 
Scale is especially needed, particularly in 
the upper ranges of these scales where the 
scores are in excess of norms for any chrono- 
logical age and where comparison by means 
of age norms is consequently impossible. 



8. What Constitutes the Difference between 

Brightness and Dullness? 

This is not a statistical research but a 
psychological one. Let us suppose we have 
before us two pupils, each making the same 
score in a mental ability test. We say, 
therefore, that they have the same degree 
of mental ability. Let us suppose, however, 
that while this mental ability is just nor- 
mal for a ten year old child, one of these 
chUdren is 12 years old and one is 8 years 
old. We, therefore^ say that the first child 
is dull and the second child bright. Now, 
there is some fundamental diflFerence in the 
quality of mind between these two children 
and this difference is by no means imder- 
stood. Any investigation throwing new 
light upon the differences in quality of 
mind between two such children will be a 
distinct contribution to psychology. It is 
suggested, therefore, that an investigation 
be made of the mental characteristics of 
very bright and very dull pupils having the 
same degree of mental ability, for the pur- 
pose of discovering if possible what fimda- 
mental quality of mind differentiates bright 
pupils from dull ones having the same 
mental ability. Indeed, in the present 
state of our knowledge one may hardly 
make a suggestion as to what might be 
discovered, so that the field may be 
considered as almost virgin soil for futtire 
investigation. 

The writer will be glad to know of anyone 
who wishes to undertake any of these 
researches and will be glad to give any help 
which he can to the investigator. It is espe- 
cially requested that an account of any of 
these researches which are made be sent to 
the writer, care of the World Book Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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COERCION AND LEARNING 

(Concluded)^ 
William Heard Eilpatsick 

Professor of Education^ Teachers College, Columbia UniversUy 



The teachers 
meet again 



"Let's go on with our discussion of coer- 
cion. I am anxious to get my ideas straight 

about coercion and a love for 

playing the piano." 
"Very well. Only let us 
first recall our main line of thought so that 
we may not lose connection. We agreed 

by a kind of definition that 
the^S^^ the presence of an aroused 
of coef don contrary mind-set is the sign 

and accompaniment of what 
we call coercion. The normal and legiti- 
mate effect of such a contrary mind-set we 
concluded is to bring unreadiness for the 
coerced action and to lessen — ^in any event 
— ^the satisfaction accompanying the suc- 
cessful completion of* this action. This 
unreadiness and accompanying lessened 
satisfaction would mean by the psychologi- 
cal law of Effect less of learning in connec- 
tion with the coerced activity.* From this 
we further concluded that if we wish a 
child to learn best we should as far as 
feasible avoid arousing the contrary mind- 
set." 

"Well, isn't it inevitable that if you 
force anything on another you do arouse 
opposition, and isn't this feeling of opposi- 
tion just what you mean by a contrary 
mind-set? If this is so, then doesn't coer- 
cion, however you define it, necessarily 
prevent learning? How can one ever learn 
to play the piano through compulsion, still 
less learn to like it?" 



"Not so fast. You are ignoring certain 
necessary qualifications to your statements. 

The typical result of forcing 
noTwBvent^** conduct upon another is, true 
an learning enough, to arouse opposition; 

but there are many possible 
degrees of such opposition. Some are so 
weak as hardly to mean a contrary mind- 
set. More to the point, however, we never 
have said that an opposed mind-set 
destroys or prevents all learning in con- 
nection. On the contrary, human responses 
are alwa3rs mixed. We pointed out explicit- 
ly in the case of the boy kept after school 
to work his problems that he had at least 
two mind-sets, one of opposition to the 
teacher, the other much weaker as a rule 
but still present, to solve the problems. 
When he succeeds in solving the prob- 
lems he feels some satisfaction. This satis- 
faction may come from either of two 
sources. He feels satisfaction first at 
getting out. The more exclusively his 
satisfaction as he finishes is centered con^ 
sciously on getting out, the less in proba- 
bility does his success fix any mathematics 
in his mind. The second satisfaction arises 
from the success attending his efforts at 
the mathematics. He may, it is true, have 
felt his resentment and opposition so keenly 
that he wouldn't even try to solve the 
problems. If so, no effort, and therefore 
no chance for success or satisfaction, and 
consequently no possible learning. But if 



^ All rights reserved by the author. 

* Thomdike's Law of Effect may be freely stated: When any reqx>nse is made, the tendency so to respond is strengthened 
or weakened according as satisfaction or annoyance follows. 
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he did try at all and did make any sort of 
success, then there will be some satisfaction 
and consequently some learning." 

"You do admit, then, that coercion can 
bring learning?" 

"Certainly. We have all the time said 
that coercion might and usually would 
bring some learning. Our point has been 
that in so far as coercion arouses and 
maintains a contrary mind-set, it tends to 
reduce and lessen the learning we wish." 

"Then coercion is merely a poor way to 
get things learned?" 

"It is that,' true enough, but it may be 

worse than that. We have in this whole 

discussion been ignoring all 
Coercion snd . « • i • 

concomitants ^^^e accompanymg leammgs 

we discussed in September 

and October. In any actual case before us 

they have to be considered. Coercion may 

teach on the side, as it were, many im- 

desirable things. For instance, many boys 

who have been badly managed in school 

conceive such a distaste for school that 

they leave it as soon as the law allows, to 

the hurt both of their own future and of 

society at large." 

"Well, may we not go back to the piano 
playing? I think I see now how a girl may 
learn to play from compul- 
Piano^y- ^^ practice on the piano, 
coercion Isn't it just like the boy kept 

in after school, — the girl will 
as a rule give at least some attention to her 
practice and if she succeeds even a little 
bit, she will have some satisfaction arising 
from her success. So she will learn at least 
a little." 

"Yes, that is exactly the case. Of course 
the more she puts her soul into what she 
does, the more likely she is, first of all, to 
succeed, and also the greater will be her sat- 
isfaction in what she accomplishes, and 



consequently the better will be her learning." 

"I fiind myself confused a little just here. 
I thought the question was not whether 
the girl will learn to play a piece from 
enforced practice. That I never doubted. 
The question I asked last time was whether 
the coercion if persisted in by the mother 
wouldn't result in a fondness for piano 
playing in the girl. And if this is so, it 
seems to contradict your analysis." 

"You mean, then, to ask whether coer- 
cion can create a fondness. And if yes, how 
can we reconcile this with the effect of 
annoyance, which would be expected to 
create an aversion?" 

"Yes, or you might put it, whether 
coercion can build an interest. I should 
certainly expect from your line of argu- 
ment that an aversion and not a fondness 
would result." 

"What are the observed facts? Does 
coercion build fondness or aversion?" 

*'I think I can answer that. Of course I 
haven't kept any statistics, as some of you 
would say; but my experience as a music 
teacher through a good many years is this: 
if a girl has talent and if she is begun right 
so that she feels herself succeeding, she 
will learn rapidly. If she does learn rapidly 
and keeps on growing in her music and if 
people praise her playing, she will grow 
more and more fond of her music. But if 
she has no talent, she won't learn very 
rapidly and will easily get discouraged. 
Then when people don't praise her playing, 
she will begin to look for praise and satis- 
faction along other lines. For such a girl a 
strong fondness for the piano will seldom, 
if ever, develop." 

"But you said nothing about coercion 
and its effect." 

"I don't think much about that with 
my pupils. It may help or it may hurt." 
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"I wonder if we haven't now the essen- 
tial facts before us. If a girl has no talent 
for playing she will sooner or 
^"f" later find it out. H she is 
hdp normally sensitive to what 

people say, she will gradually 
leave oflf playing for others. In such case 
the coercion couldn't help, it might hurt. 
If a girl has talent but doesn't know it, 
a certain amount of coercion — skillfully 
applied — ^may overcome an initial objec- 
tion to practising imtil her success, which 
is probable from her talent, brings satis- 
faction enough to build a fondness. In 
such cases the coercion may help." 

"Why say 'may help'? Why not say 
'does help'?" 

"Possibly you are right, but I must 
believe in every case that so far as the 
child feels the coercion to be coercion, the 
desired learning is lessened. I admit the 
need for getting the child to put forth the 
necessary initial effort, but I can not admit 
that coercion is always the best way to 
secure this needed effort. Remember that 
coercion naturally lessens both the chance 
of success and the accompanying learning. 
Perhaps some other way than coercion 
might arouse the effort without at the 
same time incurring the hurtful effect 
almost boimd to follow in some measure 
from coercion. In other words, as a teach- 
ing instrument coercion is always in some 
measure an evil. In a particular case it 
may be the best available instrument. If 
so, use it. But know all the time that it 
carries with it evil possibilities." 

"Do you refer by *evil possibilities' 
merely to the lessened learning or to the 
bad concomitant learning?" 

"To both. We can never lose sight of 
either. If we decide to use coercion in any 
particular case, we must decide only after 



a full survey of all the probable results." 

"You do admit, however, that coercion 
does sometimes build an interest." 

"I must admit it. The facts as well as 
my own theory demand it as a possibility." 

"Woxild you mind recapitulating yoiu: 
position on this point?" 

"I am glad to do so. Building interests 
is perhaps as important a work as educa- 
tion can undertake. Whether it is feasible 
to build an interest along any given line 
depends first of all on the native capacities 
of the person." 

"May I interrupt you? Do you refer 
here exclusively to some specific talent, 
such as a talent for music?" 

"No, although some pronounced capacity 
or talent may be the dominating factor. 
I mean, however, to include other instances 
where the activity involves many different 
satisfactions as, for example, what we popu- 
larly call 'manipulation,' 'inventiveness,' 
'social approval,' and the like." 

"Haven't you now so broadened your 
conception as to take in all conceivable 
activities?" 

"Yes and no. There is practically.no 
activity to be shut out entirely. The Hindu 
fakir who daily tortures his body has actu- 
ally built up in himself this repulsive prac- 
tice as an interest." 

"It may be an aside, but would you 
mind saying a further word about building 
interests? I mean without special reference 
to coercion. If I correctly understand you, 
there are first some necessary prerequisites 
and then an appropriate procedure." 

"I myself reckon two necessary pre- 
requisites for an abiding interest: fijrst, 
Prerequisites enough capacity for the 
forlmildiiig activities involved to bring 
an interest continued satisfaction; and 
second, a growing activity. The first 
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may refer more specifically to one dominant 
talent, as for mathematics or music, or it 
may contemplate only a combination of 
more ordinary powers. But there must 
be the possibility of continued satisfaction 
from the exercise of the activity. The 
second prerequisite, that of the quality of 
growing, it seems is not equally necessary 
for all people; but on the whole the interest 
will not be abidingly gripping unless it 
continually faces at least some element of 
novelty." 

"These I imderstand to be the prereq- 
uisites. Now what about the procedure?" 

"The essential of the procedure is our 
old law of Effect, Exercise with satisfac- 
tion. We must somehow get 
Theproce- vigorous action along the 
bufldins an desired line and of a kind that 
interest brings a high degree of satis- 

faction. Suppose we say it in 
tabular fashion: 

1. Get the activity going with zest, — 
if possible in the face of obstacles 
that challenge all but the last reserves 
of power. 

2. See that success attends. 

3. If possible, let there be approval from 
those whose approval is valued. 

If the two prerequisites have been met and 
this procedure can be followed, I believe 
you will with practical certainty see an 
interest growing." 

"You seem to think that overcoming 
hindrances is a help to interest. Isn't that 
contrary to general opinion?" 

" Perhaps so, but I am sure of my ground. 
Granted an initial mind-set in that direc- 
tion, there are few things so 
Overcoming • ^ j.« 
liindnuieeT i^^erestrng as overcommg a 

difficulty that calls for all but 
the last oimce of available energy. Of 



course if difficulties of this sort keep on 
confronting us, we have to be sustained by 
a belief that the end is worthy of the effort. 
Approval of others helps just here; it 
steadies our faith in the end." 

"What do you mean by an interest 

when you speak of building an interest? 

Your last remark seems to 

of LTi^t^ ^^ ^ ™P'y ^^ presence of 
interest, but not of an inter- 
est, as I understand the term. Interest is 
there, but it seems to be fleeting, foimd 
only in overcoming and the like. I thought 
you were to build up a permanent interest 
in some end that would supply interest to 
the necessary means." 

"Your distinction is well made and 
properly made. We do contemplate build- 
ing an interest that will carry its own drive. 
Unless it comes about that the end, or the 
working with and toward the end, carries 
its own drive, arouses an inner urge, is 
desired for its own sake — ^unless these 
things happen, no interest has been built. 
Now what I mean is this: if one does put 
heart and soul with very great endeavor 
in working for some end, especially for 
some difficult end, if one sees himself suc- 
ceeding, if one hears meanwhile the plaudits 
of those whose praise counts with him, — 
then not only is there interest in overcom- 
ing and in being approved, but you may 
be reasonably sure that an interest will in 
time be built which will of its own pull 
carry the person on without plaudits, 
perhaps even against jeers, without even 
present signs of success, but with many 
and varied efforts in a real struggle 
to achieve the end that is called for by 
the interest. Such an interest becomes 
as it were an intrinsic source of effort, 
capable of lending interest to auxiliary 
causes." 
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"From this discussion on building inter- 
ests I see now more clearly than before 
how coercion fails. But 
^^^^ couldn't we go further? 

interests Wouldn't these two discus- 

sions have important bearings 
in the field of moral education?" 

"Just what do you have in mind?" 

"Are we not, in the reahn of morals, 
mainly concerned with building what 
might be called moral interests? For 
example, with * building up in the child 
interests in honesty and fair play and 
consideration of others? If I understand 
rightly, honesty is indeed the best policy, 
but the man who acts honestly merely 
from policy is not really honest. Do we 
not wish to make him love honesty for its 
own sake, and isn't this substantially the 
same thing as the interest you have just 
described?" 

"Yes. We wish these moral virtues and 
other social interests enthroned in the 
hearts of each one so that they are, so far 
as one's feelings at the time go, their own 
justification for being. Of course we wish 
more in the way of understanding the why 
of them and more in the way of loving our 
fellow men and so on; but you are exactly 
right as to their psychological character. 
They are interests to be built in the hearts 
of the young." 

"And would the same procedure hold 
for these as for the others?" 

"Yes, so far as these are interests, they 
are to be built in the same way. But some 
of them are broad generalized ideas and 
would accordingly demand first the pro- 
cedure necessary for making such generali- 
zations. That, of course, is another story." 

"Would the same limitations on coercion 
hold in building these interests as hold, say, 
in building a fondness for piano playing?" 



"Yes, and perhaps in effect even more 
strongly. In piano plajnng we have the 
possibility that great natural capacity for 
music may bring success in spite of the 
lessened efforts due to the coercion. In 
this way we have the possibility that the 
opposed mind-set will disappear imder 
these favorable conditions and an interest 
accordingly come to be built. There are 
even good grounds for supposing that 
strong native capacity and initial interest 
are usually found together. The coercion 
might in such cases serve to cut off rival 
activities. The native ability would do the 
rest." 

"Might not the same thing hold in the 
reahn of morals? Are there not bom moral 
geniuses, just as there are bom musical 
geniuses? I fail to see why the same dis- 
cussion would not hold imchanged." 

"It would probably hold unchanged if 
we were content to have as many people 
incompetent in morals as in music. We 
are for the most part willing — ^mdeed more 
than willing — ^to leave the making of music 
to the gifted few. But everybody needs 
morals, especially — ^as the humorist said— ^ 
does the other fellow. So we must try to 
build moral interests often in mediocre 
native ability." 

"You mean then that we may use coer- 
cion in morals where we don't in music?" 

"No. Coercion is just as hurtful in one 
as in the other. We saw that coercion, if 
skillfully managed, might in music cut off 
thwarting interests and give the natural 
interests a chance to develop. In the same 
way, skillfully applied, it may help in 
morals, but remember that morals must be 
built even where there is no pronoimced 
moral capacity to help us." 

"I wish you would illustrate this. I 
don't quite follow all you have said." 
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"Suppose at home some evening the 

yomiger children persist in making so 

much noise that the older 

Bituation children cannot study and 

their parents cannot read. 

What should we do and why?" 

"That's easy. I'd tell them to stop. 
If they didn't I'd send them to bed. Coer- 
cion or not, I certainly would not allow any 
of my children to ruin everybody else's 
happiness and I'd do it for their own good 
as well. Spoiling children does what the 
word says, it 'spoils' them." 

"Well, that is what most people would 
do and for the same reasons. But let's 
examine the matter a little. There are 
several ways of sizing up this situation. 
We may consider the rights of the parents 
and the older children to reasonable quiet 
and the attitudes of the yoimger children 
toward these rights. So stated, we have 
strongly suggested an educational situation. 
The younger children either don't under- 
stand or don't appreciate or won't respect 
the rights of the others. Each of these 
failures is a matter within the reahn of 
education. A diagnosis should accordingly 
be made to locate the exact defects, and 
the proper educational procedure followed 
to correct them. Am I right?" 

"You may be right, but you haven't 
told us what to do. Would you pimish the 
children or not?" 

"Certainly not until I had made an 
educational diagnosis and not then unless 
I could see in reason that the proposed 
pxmishment promised to supply the needed 
educational stimulation called for in their 
particular cases." 

"Don't you believe wrong-doing must 
be punished?" 

"As you ask it, no. The sole reason the 
parent can properly have for punishing a 



child is the foreseen educative effect that 
is to follow." 

"What about spoiling a child? Isn't it a 
real danger?" 

"Yes, but it is brought about by bad 
education. I understand a spoiled child to 
be one who thinks his wish 
^^^"iLd *^™isl^^ sufficient grounds 
treatment for getting what he wishes 
and who is moreover disposed 
to make things uncomfortable till he gets 
it. Now both of these attitudes can come 
in only one way: he has tried them with 
such uniform success that they have been 
fixed in him. They can be removed only 
by reversing the process. He must learn 
by the action of satisfaction and annoyance 
that his wish is not sufficient, that others 
have rights which he must take into 
accoimt, and that making himself a nuis- 
ance is not a socially satisfactory way to 
secure ends. It may take time and patience 
on the part of his elders for him to learn 
these things, but there is no other course 
available." 

"And what is the psychology of the 
procedure?" 

"There are two possible ways of pro- 
cedure: one is to attach annoyance to the 
children's wrong behavior, the other is to 
see that satisfaction attends the right. Of 
Qourse both at times may be combined." 

"You refer in the first to the use of 
pimishment?" 

"Yes, and it is best available when the 
annoyance will be attached uniquely to 
the wrong doing. Otherwise 
]^;j^^* there is danger ^that wrong 
tations aversions may be built up, 

say to the mother for inter- 
fering, or to the home as a place where 
unpleasant things happen, or to the older 
sister for complaining, or to duty as a 
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disagreeable word that figures whenever 
pleasures are curtailed. It is this ambiguous 
effect of punishment, and indeed of all 
coercion, that makes it so imreliable an 
agency for moral betterment. If the attend- 
ant annoyance happens to be mi^laced, 
mis-education takes place." 

"The second possible procedure then is 
more satisfactory?" 

"It promises better in every way, though 
it is less handy for the imthinking to apply 
than the 'shut-up-or-be-sent-to-bed' pro- 
cedure." 

"Do you recognize anyproperplace for co- 
ercion other than those already mentioned?" 

"We didn't say explicitly, I believe, that 
coercion may at times be properly used to 
prevent the exercise of certain imdesirable 
practices and consequently prevent the 
formation of undesirable habits. But even 
here a positive r6gime of building good 



interests instead is, if feasible, far more 
desirable." 

"Are there then no other uses for coer- 
cion? None whatever?" 

"Oh yes. Coercion may properly be 
used as an emergency measure to prevent 
damage to one's self or to others or to 
valuable property. In themselves these 
are not educational measures, though we 
can never forget that they have educative 
effects, usually mixed, some bad and some 
good." 

"You seem then to count aversion al- 
ways as an evil but sometimes as the least 
of the evils confronting one." 
''I think it has always 
attendant evils. Usually these 
evils outweigh its good. Occasionally the 
reverse is true. The constant use of coercion, 
however, is a sign of bad teaching some- 
where." 



TbecQii- 
dttsion 



AN EXPERIMENT 
VL Standards 



IN COOPERATION 
in Composition 



James F. Hosic 

Associate Professor of EducaUon, Teachers CoUege, Columbia UniversUy 



Concerted attack on the problem of how 
to improve the speaking and writing of 
the children in the experimental schools 
brought us soon to the problem of stand- 
ards. What constitutes good composition 
in a certain grade in school? What range 
of excellence may be expected? How does 
oral composition differ from written? These 
were questions that must be faced but with 
insufficient data for answer. 

Composition, especially oral composi- 
tion, is in fact a new subject in the ele- 
mentary schools. "Language" or "Eng- 
lish" has held the stage. Attention has 



too often been divided between exercises 
aimed at correctness in grammar and 
mechanics and development of vocabulary 
through analysis of poems or other litera- 
ture. Witness the textbooks and the 
courses of study. The direct approach 
through expression of the pupil's own 
experience, as in the plans of Sheridan and 
Mahoney, is comparatively novel. 

We were of the opinion, moreover, that 
the attempt to set up standards for our- 
selves would react most favorably on the 
work, giving the teachers a better grasp of 
it and deeper interest. We hoped to 
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measure our results in the end by published 
scales and make comparative studies, but 
this we afterward decided not to do for the 
sufficient reason that none of the scales 
available distinguished between composi- 
tion as such and proof-reading. These we 
kept separate. 

ORAL OR WRITTEN? 

Since our method was to place oral 
composition first, both in time and in im- 
portance, we naturally leaned toward 
standards in speaking rather than in writ- 
ing, but decided to collect examples of both. 
The teachers were asked to preserve from 
time to time the speeches of the children 
and also their written papers. Lithe earlier 
grades it was necessary for the teachers 
themselves to write out what the child had 
spoken, often from his dictation. Li the 
middle and upper grades the pupils could 
do this for themselves. Li some instances 
a stenographer was employed. Li this way 
a collection of compositions was built up 
in several schools and the study of them 
began. 

It was soon evident that, except possibly 
in case of the upper grades, there was no 
real need of setting up two sets of standards 
in composition. The pupils wrote as they 
spoke. (They were not permitted to write 
first, then memorize and speak — the sure 
road to bookish formality.) Besides, there 
was more immediate need of guidance for 
the practice of speaking, since this was 
first stressed, hence the decision was readily 
arrived at that all the schools should be 
asked to select sample compositions to 
serve as oral standards. 

SELECTING THE STANDARDS 

The enterprise proceeded by schools. 
Each school group needed to know its own 



state, what its pupils were doing. Each 
group would profit by the experience. To 
begin with the assumption that all schools 
should or could reach the same standards 
would have been a serious blunder; there 
is too much assurance that they can't and 
shouldn't. By organizing the work of each 
school separately we gained, moreover, the 
immeasurable advantage of variation in 
method and range in performance. Each 
person had a chance to make his maximum 
contribution. The individual was not lost 
in the crowd. 

On certain items there was general 
agreement. We would choose narrative 
of experience as the tjrpe of composition. 
This, as has been explained, was the type 
which we depended upon to form the basic 
habits of good speaking — ^the sentence 
sense, holding to the point, etc. We would 
collect examples of the work as the pupils 
themselves left it, not as dressed up by the 
teacher. We would ignore the mechanics 
of writing, defined as all the new activities 
involved in putting speech on paper. The 
problem of mechanics would be met by 
means of a separate set of standards. We 
would judge merit with reference to the 
closing weeks of the grade. 

The degrees of merit were to be as 
follows: Poor, Fair, Good, Excellent, and 
Superior. Fair was taken to mean that 
degree of merit which at least seventy-five 
per cent of the pupils could equal or excel 
by the end of the grade; Superior, that 
degree reached occasionally by pupils of 
extraordinary ability, often through treat- 
ing a subject of imusual possibilities. The 
other degrees were to be relative to these. 
There was no marking in per cents or on 
a numerical scale. Particularly it was 
understood that compositions were to be 
selected as representing what the pupils 
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actually did, not what in some Utopia 
they might be expected to do. How hard 
it was to hold to this common-sense prin- 
ciple will be imderstood by all who have 
observed the inflated and over-ambitious 
aims in English which in courses of study are 
too commonly set up. The feeling of justice 
and satisfaction which resulted was, how- 
ever, worth many times the effort required. 
The administrative procedure followed^ 
in the different schools varied. Commonly 
the principal appointed a committee of 
five to prepare a bulletin giving notice of 
the compositions wanted, how they were to 
be selected, when handed in, and the like, 
and, when the material was at hand, he 
assisted in having the samples typewritten 
and the standards mimeographed. Hearing 
the compositions read proved superior as 
a means of reaching a judgment of merit 
to reading them oneself. All the com- 
mittees testified to the value of thexdis- 
cussions of merit and demerit to those 
participating in them. The exchange of 
impression was greatly broadening and 
enlightening to everybody. 

A SET OF SCHOOL STANDARDS 

The following set of standards selected 
at random from among those collected in 
the early stages of the work will serve to 
illustrate. These, it should be said again, 
were intended, not to indicate a distant 
goal of achievement but what was actually 
happening at the time. The contrast with 
the ambitious literary efforts of exceptional 
children sometimes offered as examples of 
school work is startling enough not to re- 
quire comment. 

A glance at these standards is sufficient 
to discover the possibility of improvement. 
For one thing the difference in merit be- 
tween neighboring samples is not equally 



obvious. There is, moreover, no indication 
as to why the committee considered a 
certain composition good, say, but not 
excellent, nor why it was an advance over 
the good composition of the preceding 
grade. That the pupils of the upper classes 
would eventually show greater superiority 
over the earlier was of course expected. 
This was a satisfactory beginning, never- 
theless, and provided some useful material 
for study even by the pupils themselves, 
who suggested changes, some of which 
were clearly desirable. From several such 
collections, as later revised, an annotated 
scale for the whole dty was finally derived. 



ORAL COMPOSITION STANDARDS 
OF THE X SCHOOL 

Grade i 
Superior 

Our kitty's name is Browny. She plays with 
my little brother all day. When I come home from 
school I roll a ball on the floor. Kitty runs after it. 
She catches it in her mouth. Then she lets it go 
again and it rolls back to me. 

ExceJlerU 

One day I found a bicycle. It was under some 
papers in the alley. I brought it home. When I 
come home from school, I change my clothes and 
go riding on the bicycle. 

Good 

My doll's name is Mildred. She has blue eyes 
and brown hair. She is a big doll. When I come 
home from school I play with her. 



Fair 



We 



Yesterday my brother and I went out. 
played tag. 

Grade 2 
Superior 

My grandpa brought a cat home. My mother 
gave it some milk in a saucer. She put it by my 
bed. This morning when I went to get up, I stepped 
in the dish and broke it. 
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ExceUerU 

The cat next door looks like a squirrel. Reruns 
like one. He can go faster than a squirrel. 

Good 

Our bird used to open the cage and jump out. 
He opened it with his foot. He used to fly into the 
parlor. His bathtub was on the window sill. He 
flew into it. When he was flying around he broke 
his leg with a piece of string. 

Fair 

Our dog is a Scotch terrior. He is black and 
white. All he does is bite my hair. 



Superior 



Grade 4 
a good laugh 



It was named Trizie. It 



Poor 

We had a little dog. 
died. 

Grade 3 
Superior 

FISHING 

All of a sudden I felt a terrible jerk on my rod. 
I saw flopping alongside of the boat a great big 
Black Bass. "Hey, Dadl" I yeUed, "help me, 
helpl" My father got up to get the rod, but the 
oar of the boat hit him in the chest. My fish got 
away. That was the end of my fishing for the rest 
of the week. 

ExceUerU 

A FISHING TRIP 

I caught a fish. Do you know where I caught it? 
I caught it in the fish bowl. It was a gold fish. 

Good 

A GOOD LAUGH 

Last Sunday we went to a show. We saw a 
' coach with four dogs pulling. Inside sat a monkey. 
When the coach stopped the monkey came out. 
When the show was over, the monkey went up 
with the curtain. Everybody had a good laugh. 

Fair 

OUR CAT 

We have a cat. I named him Bobby. He is 
black. He has one white whisker and one gray 
paw. He comes in bed with me every morning. 

Poor 

We had a ball game. We had sides. Our 
side lost. 



One night my father and mother went to a 
party. My father dressed so that he had two 
fronts and not any back. He walked frontwards 
and backwards and nobody knew which side his 
face was on. Everyone had a good laug^ and he 
surely took the prize. 

Excellent 

A PUNISHMENT THAT I DESERVED 

My brother and I had a fight. My mother told 
me that I could not have a fight. But I did so. 
My brother won the fight. Host. I got hurt in the 
fight. My mother saw me crying and said, "Tliat 
is just what you deserved, because I told you not 
to fight." 

Good 

A GOOD LAUGH 

One Hallowe'en we had a party. We put a little 
flour on each chair. We set down to supper, and 
when we got up, to the surprise of the guests they 
had flour on the back of them. We all had a good 
laugh. The reason that we put flour on the chairs 
is because it comes off easy. 

Fair 

A FUNNY EXPERIENCE 

One afternoon when I came home from school 
I saw our duck with a live mouse. I was watching 
the duck and before I knew it the duck swallowed 
the mouse and that was the end of the mouse. 

Poor 

THE LOST CENT 

I went down to my aunt's house. And I only 
had 14 cents with me. I was down at my aunt's 
house. I lost two of my cents. I could not go 
home till I found them. Then I found the two of 
my cents. I went home and had some good fun 
with my dog. 



Superior 



Grade 5 



TEACHING HIM A LESSON 



It was a cold winter night when my brother 
decided to put on his warm bedroom slippers 
instead of his cold winter leather shoes. He put 
them on and sat down to read. He was not seated 
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long before he heard our big collie dog bark. He 
said without looking up, ''Be quiet NeUy." But 
Nelly would not stop, because where were the 
shoes? No other place but in the center of the 
room. She pulled one shoe after the other in front 
of my brother, and barked still louder, as if to 
say, "Put your shoes away." My brother got up 
to scold her, but when he saw the shoes he laughed 
and said, "Well, Nell, you know more than I do." 

Excellent 

A SCARE 

My I but I was frightened when that lady came 
out with a whip. It was on Hallowe'en and I was 
putting soap on the door of an apartment building 
when all at once a lady came out with a buggy- 
whip. When I saw her I ran down the stairs. 
Sayl she was mad. You bet I never went to that 
place again. 

Good 

AN ACCIDENT 

I thought my father would be killed. Last night 
my father took our car out of the garage. He 
wanted to save his battery so he cranked it. He 
had the lever in third and our Buick started back- 
wards. There was a garage in back of ours. Our 
car went through its door. It did not hurt the 
other man's car but ours has a big dent in the 
back. 

Fair 

AN AWFUL SCASE 

One day, when we were at the beach, my brother 
asked me if I wanted to get on his back and he 
would swim. I got on his back and he began to 
swim. When we were out deep he went under and 
threw me off. When I came up, I said that I would 
never go swimming with him again, and I never 
did. 

Poor 

A QUEER THING I BELIEVE 

When I was small I used to believe in Santa 
Claus. I thought he came in the chimney and 
fixed everything for us, but still I was a little 
puzzled because if he came in the chimney, his 
beard wouldn't be white, it would be black when 
he got in. 



Grade 6 
Superior 

QUEER THINGS I USED TO THINK 

When I was small, a boy told me that if I pulled 
a horse's hair and put it in water for two days it 
would turn into a two-headed snake. One day I 
was watching some horses when I thought of what 
the boy had told me. Then I went up to one of the 
horses and pulled a hair out of his tail. Then I 
went home and put it in a pan of water. Two days 
later I looked in the pan of water and much to my 
surprise it was still a horse's hair. 

Excellent 

QUEER THINGS I USED TO THINK 

When I was small I was very fond of balloons. 
One day my father bought me one. When I was 
playing with it, the string broke, and up in the air 
it went. I was told by a boy that it would land in 
China, or Japan. So when I saw it go up I said, 
"Send my love to the boys in Japan." 

Good 

SANTA CLAUS IS GONE 

Last year I lost faith in Santa Claus. That 
Christmas I was not very tired but I had to go to 
bed early. I did not go to sleep, I was wondering 
why Mother did not go to bed. I was going to find 
out. I got up and went to the dining-room and 
there I found her trinuning the tree. I never 
believed in Santa Claus again. 

Fair 

A GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS 

When I was small I asked for a sled. Christmas 
came and I got the sled. It started to snow. I 
thought I would take a slide. Instead of sliding 
on the sled I slid on my nose. I told my 
mother I would not have another sled as long as I 
live. 

Poor 

QUEER THINGS I USED TO THINK 

I used to think that there was bogymans. When 
I was going to the store I would walk behind a 
man. The big boys were the ones that said there 
was bogymans. 

One day my mother said there was no such 
things. 
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Grade 7 
Superior 

QUEER THINGS I USED TO THINK 

When I was small I used to think that if I stuck 
a dead dog with a pin he would jump up. The 
next day I saw a dog lying asleep on the street. 
I jabbed a pin into the dog. I jabbed it in with all 
my might because I wanted him to wake up and 
get alive. He got alive all right. The first thing 
I knew I was minus a part of roy trousers. 

ExcellefU 

AN EMBARRASSINO ICOMENT 

One day in school my teacher was explaining a 
sentence to me. I was anxious to return to my seat 
so I retreated backwards toward it. Instead of 
sitting in my seat I sat down with the girl behind 
mel Seeing my mistake it did not take me long 
to return to my seat. Shouts of laughter greeted 
me on every side. 

Good 

AN UNUSUAL PRESENT 

I have not received very many unusual presents 
but the one I have enjoyed most was the one that 
I received when I was in the country. We had not 
been in the country a very long time when one day 
my father said, "I am going away today and when 
I come home I will have a present for you." 

I was more than overjoyed and waited very 
patiently imtil my father came home. When I 
saw him coming I ran to meet him. He carried 
imder his arm a large wooden box. To my surprise 
when he opened the box I saw a cute little black 
pig. I never enjoyed any present as well as I did 
this one. 

Pair 

TOO MUCH WATER 

It had rained the night before this mishap. My 
mother had a tub in the yard to catch the water 
for her rubber plant. A man was coming in the 
yard. I walked backward and sat in the tub of 
water. I began to cry, but seeing it was of no use 
I stopped and went into the basement to my 
mother. I started to cry again. She said I would 
have to stand in the sun till my dress dried because 
she did not have time to change it. Nobody knows 
how miserable it is to be wet. 



Poor 

AUCOST AN ACCIDENT 

One day when I was about three years dd, my 
mother was entertaining a literary dub. In the 
midst of the program I started down stairs. I 
slipped and felll My mother rushed to the scene 
of accident! Everybody held thdr breathl But I 
escaped without injury. 



Suftrior 



Grades 



A BAKINO EXPERIENCE 



I have always been teased at home about my 
cooking. Every time I baked or cooked anything 
Daddy was going to have his life insured. 

One afternoon I was home alone and, as I had 
nothing to do, I decided to bake bran mufiEms. I 
went into the kitchen, put on a large apron and 
began to mix my mufiBns. How carefully I stirred 
them and how carefully I measured the ingred- 
ientsl As I mixed those muffins I thought of the 
big, brown, fluffy muffins I would surprise the 
family with. 

I put them into the oven and busied myself 
while they baked. Every few minutes I would 
look at them. They had been baking fifteen 
minutes and had not even begun to rise. 

I began to worry. What was the nuitter with 
them? I was sure I had put soda in the mixture. 

Maybe the oven was not hot enough, so I turned 
up the gas. I waited ten more minutes and still 
they did not rise. 

Maybe they were not supposed to rise. I left 
them in until I was sure they must be done. How 
disappointed I was when I took them from the 
oveni They were very heavy and when I broke 
one open, lo and behold! it was soggy. I tasted it 
and it had a queer salty taste. Then I knew some- 
thing was wrong. I knew I had the correct meas- 
urements, so I examined the ingredients. I looked 
at the flour, then at the milk, and I found them 
both perfect. Then I looked at the baking soda. 
I looked at the package and to my astonishment 
"Cream of Tartar" stood out in big black letters. 
So that was itl I had used cream of tartar instead 
of soda. 

What was I to do with them? I tried to feed 
them to the dog, but he refused to ruin his health. 
I wasn't going to let the family tease me, so I 
emptied the dozen of muffins into the garbage can. 
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I deaned up the mess in the kitchen, and when 
mother came home her kitchen was as she had 
left it. To this day the family never found out 
about those muffins. Between the dog and myself 
it will alwa3rs remain a secret. 

Excellent 

don't count Yoim chickens before 
they're hatched 

When I was small I considered a quarter a great 
amount of money. One day my father gave me a 
quarter for taking some weeds out of the front 
lawn. I thought m3rself a millionaire. I could see 
myself in an ice-cream parlor with a soda and a 
bag of candy. I could also see myself watching a 
thrilling picture at the movies. I could do all this 
then on a quarter, as things weren't so expensive. 

I went merrily on my way, each minute putting 
my hand in my pocket to see if it was still there. 
When I was in front of the show I put my hand in 
my pocket once again to draw the money out. 
But alas! the quarter was gone. My dreams all 
vanished. I examined my pocket only to find a 
hole in one comer. I went home tearfully. 

"I thought you were going to the show," said 
Mother. 

"So I was," said I, then I burst into tears and 
poured out my story of woe. 

^'Well," said Mother, trying to make me stop 
crying, "that will teadi you a lesson, never to 
count your chickens before they're hatched." 

Good 

HASTE liAKES WASTE 

One day the teacher kept me and some other 
bo3rs after school for looking out of the window at 
the trains pass on seventy-fifth street. After she 
had kept us about a half hour she said, "Now 
you may go home if you are through looking at 
the trains." We said we were. We started to go 
home and of course were in a hurry after staying 
so long. 



When we got into the hall we thought we would 
make more time if we slid down the railing. We 
had gotten down two landings all right so thought 
we could make the next. I looked down the hall 

and saw Mr. B coming towards us at the 

other end of the hall. I thought he wouldn't see 
me so started to slide. When I was about half way 
down I heard his voice. He said, "Come back 
here and try that over." There was nothing else 
to do but go back. When I got back he said, "Go 
up stairs and walk down." If I had walked down 
in the first place I would have saved time. So I 
experienced the saying, "Haste Makes Waste." 



Fair 



ALL THAT GUTTERS IS NOT GOLD 



One day mother said, "Darling, you will have 
to go to the store." 

"All right," I repUed. 

As I was walking to the store unconcerned and 
not thinking of an3rthing, I happened to look up, 
and behold 1 1 saw a beautiful shiny quarter lying 
on the sidewalk. I ran to get it and I was thinking 
of the things I could buy with a quarter. But, 
much to my surprise, I saw that it was nothing but 
a shiny piece of tin. After that I learned the 
I»roverb, "All that ghtters is not gold." 

Poor 

DO NOT C0X7NT YOUR CHICKENS BEFORE 
THEY ARE HATCHED 

One Saturday morning while I was sitting on 
the back porch a lady asked me if I would cut her 
grass. I said, yes. I got finished about twelve 
o'clock. I then went home for dinner. After dinner 
I was going to the store, when I saw some boy 
friends playing football. They asked me if I 
wanted to play. I said, yes. We played about an 
hour. I th^i said, all of you come up to the store 
with me and I will buy you some candy and pop. 
We went into the drug store. All of the boys wanted 
pop and candy. I wanted soda and candy. I put 
my hand into my pocket to get my ^ty cents, 
but alas it was gone, and my hopes were shattered. 
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PRCXJRESSIVE METHODS IN PUBUC SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTENS 

Helen B. Royce 

Kindergarltn Deparimeni, Norwich, ConnecUciU 



"Of course it is wonderful, but entirely 
out of the question for us. We haven't the 
equipment! We haven't the room! Think 
of our large classes, with only two teachers 
at the most! It is of no use to try this sort 
of work in public schools. Where would 
we get the materials?" So the comments 
ran as himdreds of teachers observed the 
work at Horace Mann School during the 
recent summer session. The writer was 
sorely tempted to break the rule of silence 
in her eagerness to refute such statements. 
She therefore welcomes this opportunity 
of assuring her fellow teachers that this 
t)rpe of work can be done successfully — 
even imder adverse conditions — in public 
schools, provided the will to do it is there. 

Speaking from personal experience she 
will endeavor to show how it has been done 
in two kindergartens, at least, with the 
hope that other teachers may be encouraged 
to try the methods they have admired but 
felt were not possible for them. 

Observers do appreciate, to some extent, 
the value of this type of work, call it 
project, free, or socialized, as you will. But 
one can never wholly realize its inestimable 
worth imtil one has put it into practice and 
realized through personal experience its 
true values. A comparison of results with 
those attained imder former methods will 
show a big gain as regards both the children 
and the teacher, whose "rejuvenation" 
naturally reacts to the good of all con- 
cerned. As the work goes on, one discovers 
unsuspected powers and abilities in the 
small pupils, and realizes how other 



methods have limited their development 
and growth — ^in more ways than one. 

The kindergartens of which I shall speak 
were housed in ordinary pubUc school 
rooms, furnished with the usual chairs, 
square piano, and long tables. (These old 
style eight-foot tables however, can easily 
be cut in half.) 

The room used by the larger class is only 
twenty by thirty feet in size and has to 
yield parts of its inadequate floor space to 
wardrobe cupboards holding materials and 
supplies. 

The kindergartner has charge, unassisted, 
of a group not exceeding thirty children, 
each morning. Her afternoon work calls 
her to another building, on the opposite 
side of the city, where, with the help of an 
imtrained assistant, she endeavors to meet 
the needs of a class that may number 
forty-five. In spite of these conditions, 
successful project work has been done for 
the past two or three years. 

Long ago the writer, at her own expense, 
began to add to her equipment books, 
puzzles, nature materials, dolls, small toys, 
and toy animals. The dolls and animals 
were well worth the cost, as they proved of 
great value in stimulating creative work 
with the small Froebelian blocks then in 
use. Later the kindergarten was equipped 
with the enlarged fifth and sixth gifts in 
bulk, but we have never attained the 
blessing of the Patty Hill floor blocks. 
With the enlarged blocks, however, came 
a need for larger dolls and toys that should 
be of proportionate size. 
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For years we tried to secure, as part of 
our annual supplies, these ''outside^' ma- 
terials or money for their purchase. As 
the constant dripping wears away the 
stone, so our continued pleas for this 
necessary equipment finally overcame op- 
position. Every kindergartner in town 
now may spend ten dollafs each year for 
toys, dolls, or whatever is needed outside 
of the antiquated supplies still listed in 
kindergarten catalogues. This is not a 
munificent sum but it can be made to go 
a long way, and we hope, ere long, the 
first grade teachers will sunilarly be 
encouraged to add to their stock of vital 
materials. Last year, at one school, the 
money was spent for a large grass rug 
(secured at a bargain price). This rug 
made available the use of an otherwise 
unpossible floor for building purposes, 
games, and dramatizations. It has been a 
great help, and not the least in the way 
when not in use. It hangs, rolled up, imder 
the blackboard ledge, supported by cloth 
straps finished with brass rings which slip 
readily over the hooks there provided. 
The children take entire charge of the rug 
and handle it easily. 

We keep the enlarged blocks in painted 
wooden boxes, fitted with casters. These 
are convenient, serviceable, and easily 
moved. 

Floor space being so limited, it is impos- 
sible to leave incomplete building projects 
from day to day. Therefore, we secured a 
wooden top for the sand table, which offers 
a considerable amoimt of space for individ- 
ual or group building projects. This top is 
easily handled and when not needed takes 
up very little space, as it rests upright 
against the wall. By its use, buildings 
«may be left as long as desirable and still 
not be in the way. Among projects initiated 



and carried out by the children may be 
mentioned the building of a mill— which 
led to the addition of a freight platform, 
train, track, timnel, and houses for em- 
ployees, with the various workmen con- 
cerned, and the construction of a complete 
fire station, fully equipped. Both these 
projects lasted two weeks, growing from 
day to day, and would have been out of 
the question had no space other than the 
floor been available. 



The Kindergarten Children Visit 
the Deer in the Park 

Cupboards for the children's imfinished 
individual projects, such as aeroplanes, 
hammocks and the like, may be material- 
ized from egg or orange boxes placed on 
end, if one has room to accommodate them. 
The children can make and hang curtains. 
But nothing is quite so satisfactory as the 
permanent low cupboards, which we are 
just securing after years of effort. Per- 
sistency pays! 

Our work benches were old kitchen 
tables. By sawing off the legs these were 
easily made of the right height. Low 
shelves made of laths foimd in the school 
cellar provide space imder the tables for 
the larger pieces of wood. Small pieces are 
kept in a wooden cracker box. We have 
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not yet been successful in having good, 
soft, workable wood provided for us, but 
that has not prevented the work. A visit 
to several grocers will result in securing 
empty boxes for school use. When one of 
these has been changed into a cart, bird 
house, or other toy, let the youngster who 
made it visit the grocer and display the 
metamorphosis of his box, and the grocer's 
interest in saving the best wood among his 
discarded boxes will be assured. 



Andrew Begins a Bird House 
Laurel Hill Kindergartenj Norwich, Conn, 

Candy stores have shallow wooden 
boxes, not stout enough for every purpose 
but available for many. They make splen- 
did doll carriage, wagon, and wheelbarrow 
bodies. The covers are good for table tops. 
Split into narrow strips (easily done with a 
knife), the wood is just right for ladders, 
arms of doll chairs, etc. The sides of boxes 
are splendid for aeroplane wings, and a 
section with dove-tailed end makes a most 
attractive back for a doll's chair. Cigar 
boxes split too easily to be of much use, 
but the boxes as they are make good wagon 
bodies, doll bedsteads, and nail receptacles. 
Our boys put in partitions and have very 
serviceable boxes with places for six sizes 
of nails. Spools are useful, particularly 



for doll house furniture. Ask' your dress- 
maker to save them. The children will 
bring them in, too. It is possible to use the 
ends for wheels, but they are difficult to 
saw. We use all sizes of wooden button 
molds for wheels and other purposes. An 
old wooden curtain pole sawed into half- 
inch sections provides excellent wheels for 
small carts, ladder trucks, and autos. 

For larger cart wheels it may be possible 
to secure discarded bobbins from a mill. 
Our fKianual training department contrib- 
uted odd pieces of wood. Every carpenter 
shop has a pile of trimmings and waste 
wood containing just the sort of pieces 
needed for chair and table legs, cart handles, 
and similar purposes. The friendly fore- 
man is glad to tie up a bimdle or two for 
the children's use. 

Our first request for tools met with oppo- 
sition. The "powers that be" could not 
see what part tools had to play in the edu- 
cation of little children. We were suffi- 
ciently convinced of their need and value 
to make the initial purchase ourselves. A 
beginning can be made with a hammer, 
saw, and some nails. But let it be a good 
saw. Do not buy cheap tools. They are a 
handicap to an expert workman and almost 
of no use to a beginner. 

After several months had elapsed, a 
glimpse of the kindergarten workshop with 
children busy therein was sufficient proof 
of the value of this style of equipment and 
now every kindergartner in town may have 
a set of good took for the asking. Our set 
is not elaborate. It has grown from year 
to year and comprises several saws and 
hammers, a plane, a small vise, screw 
driver, awl, nail set, brace and several 
bits, tack puller, measure, compass, sand 
paper, screws, and nails of various sizes. 
The vise is only of use in holding the 
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smaller pieces of wood. In sawing boards 
or larger strips, the children rest wood on a 
box. They are delighted to help each other 
by sitting on or otherwise steadying the 
board to be sawed. 

We are careful to estabUsh standards of 
good workmanship. The children learn to 
choose nails with reference to their suita- 
bility, to be economical of all materials, 
and to use tools and brush in proper man- 
ner. Donot be afraid of paint! If children 
have neither apron nor overalls, this need 
will stimulate a cutting and sewing project 
of apron making. A few drops of turpen- 
tine poured on fingers will quickly remove 
all traces of paint, which even an adult 
acquires when wielding the brush. We 
have used ten-cent paint but are to try an 
inexpensive wood dye this year. 

The necessity of using box wood and 
other waste material has some advantages. 
The children are far more likely to con- 
tinue their toy making at home if they 
learn the possibilities in the readily ob- 
tained materials. But not for one moment 
do we cease striving to have suitable wood 
provided — to use in conjimction with cast 
oflF pieces. Just as good paper is provided 
to insure every advantage to the pupil as 
he draws or writes, so should adequate 
constructive materials be given to him. 

All sorts of cardboard boxes will prove 
useful. In visiting different stores one 
learns to what extent paper cartons have 
replaced wooden containers. These, par- 
ticularly the heavier ones, make splendid 
doll houses, bams, garages and other build- 
ings. Windows are easily cut with a jack 
knife, by both boys and girls, and the ease 
with which the cardboard boxes may be 
obtained makes their use popular. Pieces 
of old shoe leather make admirable hinges 
for the bam door. 



In connection with this work do not be 
discouraged if some children do consider- 
able observing before initiating any proj- 
ects. Some of the most original, thought- 
ful construction in one class was the work 
of a boy who seemed for a long time wholly 
lacking in initiative. His last toy, a one- 
man trolley car with twelve double seats, 
trolley arms, cash box and other fittings, 
was a project of six weeks' duration and 
then not completed when school closed. 

Hammock, hat, bag, and rug weaving 
can successfully be carried on with home- 
made looms. Ours were originally pad 
backs, donated by the upper grade children. 
Two of these pieces of cardboard may be 
joined with brass fasteners, for larger 
looms. Some of the children cut their own 
notches. Last year we found it possible 
to have inexpensive beaver-board ham- 
mock frames prepared at a carpenter shop. 
These are, of course, more durable, but 
the weaving on the cardboard looms is 
quite as successful and satisfactory. The 
use of cardboard permits the making of 
looms of any size and shape desired. Ex- 
pensive weaving materials are unnecessary. 
Though we have some cotton roving, we 
prefer for nearly all purposes the easily 
obtainable strips of cloth. The children 
bring in pieces of their dresses and suits; 
Mothers' Clubs or Parent -Teacher Asso- 
ciations gladly donate scraps. The children 
like to cut the inch-wide strips (on a fold 
or stripe) and sew some of the strips 
together, learning the importance of fasten- 
ing the thread well each time. But we do 
not insist on their preparation of all such 
material. If much white cloth is donated, 
it is an easy matter, with Twink or Rit, to 
change it into attractive and serviceable 
colors. Heavy twine can be used for string- 
ing looms, but cotton warp is inexpensive. 
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New cloth for aprons, costumes, and 
doll dresses is not available, but clean cast- 
off garments often furnish pieces suffi- 
ciently large for such uses. 

Lacking oil-cloth or boards for clay 
modeling, squares of heavy paper may be 
used to protect tables, or perhaps your 
storeroom will reveal a supply of the once 
popular slates, as did ours. 

We asked our manual training depart- 
ment to make teeter boards for us. Even 
a small room will accommodate one if the 
board is removable so that it can rest up- 
ri^t against the wall. And it serves other 
purposes, too! It makes a splendid bridge 
for the use of the Three Billy Goats Gruff, 
and, properly placed and braced, a usable 
slide. If you can not hang swing ropes 
from your ceiling, use a door frame. The 
children love being in motion without 
exertion (the initial stage of the auto 
enthusiast perhaps), and after a period of 
strenuous application will run to the swing 
for a moment or two of relaxation. Through 
use of the swing one exceedingly timid boy 
gained courage which seemed to free 
initiative and ability previously not func- 
tioning. 

Have you wanted a garden and bewailed 
the lack of space, or tools to cultivate it? 
Even a three by twelve-foot plot will 
permit of a class garden, in the planting 
and care of which every child may share, 
even though small groups work at one 
time rather than the class as a whole. The 
children will bring spade, rake, and hoe. 
Our garden furnished two himdred radishes 
and about forty medium-sized heads of 
lettuce last spring; we anticipated in the 
fall the joy of cosmos and marigold blos- 
soms, a small yield of potatoes for our- 
selves, and sun-flower seeds for the birds. 
If you have no out-door space, use your 



window boxes for seed planting, even 
though the resulting growth may be less 
decorative than the plants usually found 
therein. Ask your community or other 
clubs to save one evening's discard of the 
waxed-paper cups used so generously at 
such places. These, with a hole punched 
for drainage, make excellent flower pots, 
continuously serviceable for weeks. 

School orchestras may be organized even 
though ready-made instruments are lack- 
ing. Small tin kettle covers make good 
cymbals; a roimd hat or oatmeal box is 
quickly converted into a drum; clappers 
are easily fashioned from a shingle; a ten- 
cent rattle will furnish several bells which 
can be fastened singly to sticks, and small 
pebbles in a securely closed box are effec- 
tive rattles. 

Lack of space for keeping materials and 
partially completed articles out of sight 
may deter the extremely orderly teacher 
from introducing project work. We use 
window sills, desk, and piano at times as 
repositories for all sorts of things in the 
making. But is not a workshop bound to 
show signs of its activities and its work- 
men, and would any good teacher sacrifice 
such wonderful opportunities for develop- 
ment in her desire to preserve a spic and 
span room? The children "tidy up." 
They are wholly responsible for cleaning 
up their own scraps, sawdust, etc., and for 
putting away materials. 

Perhaps you are sajdng "Anyway, we 
can never keep records. It is utterly 
impossible with so many children." Never- 
theless, fairly complete records may be 
kept even with large classes. 

Hectographing individual record cards 
takes much time. We used them, each 
covering twenty school days, when our 
enrollment was small. It certainly is easier 
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to keep track of the children's activities in 
a small class. When numbers increased, 
we gave up the cards but not the recording, 
simply using a blank book, arranged for the 
purpose, instead. One set of headings was 
written at top of second and next to last 
pages. By cutting an inch from the top of 
the intervening sheets, one heading served 
for all and preparation of ipdividual cards 
was thus avoided. (We do not like the 
book as well as the cards but it does save 
time for the busy teacher) . It is not always 
possible to record every child's occupations 
during the period of self-initiated work, 
but it is possible to make a note of new 
developments and to see what is going on, 
for later recording, even with a large class. 
For our record of social and moral traits a 
book with headings in colmnn at the left 
side of second page, with remaining sheets 
cut to show headings, gave ample space for 
data concerning each child. 

Records are so vital, in this tjrpe of work 
especially, it is better to let something else 
go than to attempt to do without them. 

To the teachers who are organizing their 
rooms on a social basis for the first time, 
may I suggest the wisdom of proceeding 
slowly? Evolution is safer than revolution. 
Win the approval and support of principal 
and supervisor by showing them what this 
sort of curriculum does for the children. 
Do not be afraid to advertise its good 
points. Many of us are critical of values 
imtil we see results. If you can not get 
what you want and need, at once, do not 
give up wanting it. Persist in the deter- 
mination to give your pupils the best 
educational opportunities and eventually 
you will succeed. 

There is always a possible usable sub- 
stitute for the imattainable, if one only 
searches. It is not so much the possession 



of adequate materials and environment as 
the determination to put this method into 
use, against any odds, that brings results. 
"Where there's a will there's a way." No 
matter what obstacles have to be over- 
come, the results achieved will more than 
repay the teacher's efforts. Good results 
do come, in public schools, even though 
conditions are not ideal. As an instance of 
development the following record may be 
of interest. 

When Edwin came to kindergarten he 
was selfish, lazy, imwilling to cooperate, 
untidy in work and person, unimaginative, 
dependent, and interested solely in play 
apparattis. His early records show many 
play activities, each of brief duration, in 
the one period daily. Compare these with 
the later records of sustained interest in the 
chosen task through nearly every period, 
which resulted during the year in the 
following completed projects: a freight 
boat, a motor boat, two wheelbarrows, 
ladder truck with two ladders, cart, two 
automobiles, three bird houses, crocheted 
reins, and a doll hammock. In addition 
he repaired the kindergarten doll furniture 
and helped many playmates in their toy 
making. He developed marked initiative, 
became a leader, generous and extremely 
helpful (at everyone's call for assistance), 
neat and careful, imaginative, and very 
industrious, as his list of toys shows. The 
power of the project in sustained applica- 
tion was surely proven. There, as in many 
instances that might be given, were '^pur- 
poseful planning, execution, and judg- 
ment." 

Little Angelo came at four years of age, 
destructive, quarrelsome, with no respect 
for property or person, the victim of an 
imrestrained temper. The first four weeks 
he demanded rather more than his share 
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of the teacher's attention. But soon he 
succumbed to the lure of "invitational" 
material. With the making of his first 
project — two sticks crossed, nailed, and 
pronounced an aeroplane — Angelo began 
to change for the better. The joy of creat- 
ing and owning something made him 
respect other's work and property. Before 
long, as he became master, in a small way, 
of tools and materials, he became master 
also of himself, and the outbursts of 
temper ceased altogether. 



tice in America's most progressive schools. 
A few of the children's projects are 
shown in the accompanying illustrations 
made from photographs. Others have 
included the following: Four pieces of fire 
apparatus were built following a trip to a 
fire station. During the process of con- 
struction, two of the boys made two trips 
each — on their own initiative, to study 
engine and chemical wagon more closely. 
The doll furniture is largely the work of 
girls, who enter just as enthusiastically 



A Good Drying Day 
Hobart Avenue School, Norwich, Conn. 



Ironing Day 
Hobarl Avenue School, Norwich, Conn. 



If one could only take and display 
character photos of children before and 
after a year of life in the socially organized 
kindergarten, the most skeptical of con- 
servatives would have to grant the value 
of such schooling. The finished projects 
tell much, but sometimes the crudest, 
simplest article made by one child repre- 
sents more real growth than the elaborate 
toy of another. 

The less tangible results are the vital 
ones, but, in the writer's opinion, no other 
methods ever gave such opportunities for 
growth, mental and physical as well as 
moral, as those now governing the prac- 



into the carpentry work as the boys. A 
child's chair was made a year and a half 
ago by a colored boy for his baby brother, 
and is still in commission. Clay candle- 
sticks did duty at several Parent-Teacher 
meetings. An auto was made in October, 
improved in November, brought back in 
January for a new license, and in April 
for repairs and paint. 

The children wash and iron the doll 
clothes. Our Stemo not only heats the 
irons but cooks apple-sauce and jelly for 
winter treats. A fair in behalf of the 
Chinese Famine Sufferers instigated all 
sorts of individual and group projects. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 



A LESSON IN CONSTRUCTION WORK 

Teacher: — ^Let us have a little exhibit this 
afternoon of the booklets. The first row 
carry yours up and place them on the 
blackboard. Next row follow quickly. 
(All booklets placed on blackboards.) 

T: Well, what do you think of them? Sylvia, 
what do you think of them? 

Sylvia: 1 think they are awfuUy pretty. 

T: Henry, do you like them? 

P: Yes, ma'am. 

Gordon: I like them very well, but I think 
they would look better if I took mine away. 

T: Show us yours. 
(Piq>il goes to blackboard and points out 
his booklet.) 

P: That's the best one there. 

T: Do you like Gordon's, children? Yes, I 
don't think Gordon's hurts oiu: exhibit at 
all. 

P: It makes it better. 

Tom: Mine isn't good. 

T: What's the matter with it? 

Tom: It is lopsided. 

T: Put on just a little bit crooked. All right. 
Sit down, class. We wiU take a little time 
to talk about these now. What are you 
going to use yours for, ? 

P: To put kodak pictiures in. 

T: That is what we had planned to use them 
for. I wonder how many of these book- 
lets are going to leave Chicago this summer. 
Where is yours going, Sylvia? 

Sylvia: Mine is going to Michigan. 

P: Niagara Falls. 

P: Toronto. 

P: California. 

T: Where is yours goii^? 

P: Florida. 

T: And yours? 

P: Montana. 

T: Nearly all going out of town, aren't they? 



How are you going to carry yours? 

P: 1 am going to have an envelope and a 
suitcase. 

T: What is apt to happen to these booklets 
if we carry them so far? 

P: They would get dirty. 

T: What would you suggest making for them? 
You want them to look just as pretty and 
clean when you bring them back in Sep- 
tember as they do now. What shall we do? 

P: Make an envelope. 

T: How many think that is a good idea? 
Yes. When you bring them back to 
your relatives in September and you open 
up yoiu: little books to show your snap- 
shots, they will be nice and clean. What 
sort of envelope would you suggest? The 
envelope will have to protect the book, 
won't it? What kind of paper shall we use? 

Elizabeth: Strong paper. 

T: Why strong? 

P: So it won't tear easily. 

T: Is that true, class? 

Class: Yes. 

T: What else can you say about that paper? 

P: Dark, so it won't get soiled. 

T: Is that true? 

P: If it falls into some water it might dye 
the book. 

T: You mustn't let it fall into the water. 
I wonder if somebody could go to the cup- 
board and find some paper that is strong 
and that is dark. Those are the two things 
you said it must be, Stanley. 
(Pupil goes to cupboard and selects blue 
paper.) 

T: What do you think of this? 

Class: No. 

Elsie: I think it is a little bit too light. 

T: Well, see if you find a piece that you like 
better. (Pupil selects brown paper.) 

T: How many of you like this blue paper? 
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Who prefers the brown? The browns have it. 
P: Why can't we have what we want? 
T: Suppose somebody wanted purple, why 

couldn't he have that? Remember I told 

these children to go to the cupboard and 

pick out the paper that would suit the 

purpose best. What shape envelope should 

we have? 
Class: Square. 
T: Why? 

Class: Because our books are square. 
r.'Yes. What size? 
Tom: Four inches square. 
Elizabak: Five. 
T: What do you say? 
P: Four and a half. 
T: What do you say? 
P: Five inches. 
T: Yes, so there will be an inch on each side 

of the envelope. Why won't a four-inch 

envelope suit? 
P: Because you would have to tug to get the 

book out. 
T: What about six inches? 
P: Too big. 

T: What about five inches? 
Class: Just right. 
T: How many would like a five-inch envelope? 

Yes, I think that would be best. It would 

give it just room enough. How much 

paper will we need? 
P: A six-inch square. 
T: Just think. How much paper do we 

need to make our envelope five inches 

square? 
P: Ten inches square. 
Gordon: Eleven inches square. 
P: You would have to have something to 

turn over. 
Wallace: Six by seven inches. Then you will 

have to turn over a flap. 
T: Six by seven inches. Would that make our 

five-inch square envelope? Somebody isn't 

thinking. 
Elizabeth: Eleven inches long and eight inches 

wide. 
r.-That is pretty good. Why eleven inches 



long? How much do we need from there 
to there? 

P: Five inches. 

T: Correct. How much from there to there? 

P: Six inches. 

T: Why? 

P: If you are going to make your envelope 
a square 

T: But that doesn't allow for what? 

P: The flap. 

T: How much do we want for the flap? 

P:Ahalf-mch. 

T: Yes, that would be enough. Would you 
like a half-inch? 

P: HaU an inch at the top and half an inch 
at the bottom. 

T: Do you need a flap at the bottom? 

P: No, ma'am, but you do at the sides. 

T: What are we going to have down here at 
the bottom? 

P: A crease, a fold. 

T: Yes, a fold. Well, how much of a flap? 
Ten inches for the envelope and one inch 
for the flap. That would make how much? 

Class: Eleven inches. 

T: Now how wide should our paper be? 

P: Seven inches. 

T: Why? 

P: Because five inches across the envelope 
and an inch on each side for the flap. 

T: That would be all right, but I am wonder- 
ing if we could change that and save a 
little paper. 

Joseph: A half-inch. 

T: Do you think that is better, Lyle? 

Lyle: Yes. (Brown paper passed to class.) 

T: Take your brown paper and cut an ob- 
long — how long? 

Class: Eleven inches. 

T: And how wide? 

Class: Six inches. 

T: Yes. Children we will have to finish these 
on Monday. We cannot go on today. 
Who knows how to go ahead and finish 
the whole thing? We all ought to. We 
will have to wait until Monday, though. 
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MY PROJECT-PROBLEM 

My children were cultivating a bad habit of 
selecting books to read that were uneducative 
and very trashy. The majority of the children 
were Italians, of the extremely poor type, who 
were unable to buy good books for their 
own use and were therefore in the habit of 
borrowing books without any opportunity for 
selection. This question arose in my mind, 
''What must I do to interest these children in 
reading better books?" 

One day while we were out playing on the 
school ground, our attention was turned to an 
injured bird. Immediately we decided that we 
would care for it until it was well. Then little 
voices said, "It is a sparrow," others, "It is 
a wren." Of course I was asked, "What 
kind of a bird is it?" 

I had a number of bird books of my own in 
the room and knew the children would be im- 
able to find the necessary material to work 
on at home, so I asked them this question, 
"Can't you find out what kind of bird it is by 
looking it up in my reference books?" It was 
impossible to get those children out for the 
rest of the recess period, for each wanted to 
read about birds. 

A discussion soon followed and through oiu: 
discussion and reading matter we decided that 
the bird was a wren. Our bird study became 
in earnest, for we learned about the habits of 
birds, their plans of building nests, their choice 
of places for nests, how to recognize them by 
their singing or chirrup, the value of birds, 
whether or not they were useful or destructive, 
and, last, but not least, how to defend our 
birds. 

Lively interest was felt in the reading and 
composition writing which followed. Then 
building of bird-houses began, and the making 
of clippings from magazines and papers. 

Soon the books on my shelves had been 
read and the children began to ask for more. 
The big question came up, "Can't we give an 



entertainment and raise some money to buy 
more books?" This was the beginning of our 
plan for a school library. 

Our entertainment was given. All grades 
from the first to the ninth became interested 
in it. Each grade contributed toward the per- 
formance. I gave the children books and they 
selected a play of their own, revising parts of 
it with my assistance. We had a free orchestra, 
sold ice cream and candy, and chaiged admis- 
sion to the entertainment. From this we 
planned our arithmetic lessons, finding out the 
amoimt received, expenditure, and gain. The 
pupils were all anxious to know how many 
books we could buy with the proceeds. We 
worked this out by considering the various 
costs of the books. Here is where our long and 
short division problems came into action. 

Then after the buying of books we had an 
excellent chance to find the average cost of 
books, using comparison, addition, multiplica- 
tion, etc. 

We did not forget our birds in winter time, 
for crumbs of food were saved and placed on a 
board fastened on the window sill, which 
served as a tray. We brought from home suet 
and bones with little bits of meat clinging to 
them and suspended these in a tree where they 
could plainly be seen by the children. 

Snowy weather came. One of the boys con- 
structed a sled with sails and gave it to me. 
Then other bo3rs began to make other things. 
Help was received through a book on inven- 
tions and constructions which they discovered 
in our new library. Thie sleds were used on the 
school ground, where much pleasure was de- 
rived from them, as well as more knowledge of 
measurements, distance, and direction. 

Soon the school board became interested and 
gave us a splendidly equipped playground, in- 
cluding swings, see-saws, giant stride, sliding 
boards, and a game of volley ball. 

Anna Seabposs 
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SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL METHOD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
FEBRUARY 28 AND MARCH 1, 1922 

PROGRAM 

First Session, Tuesday, February 28, 2 p.m. 
Fine Roonij Stratford Hotel 

1. The Present Status, James ,F. Hosic, 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

2. Supervision Without a Supervisor, 
T. W. Gosling, Superintendent of Schools, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

3. Projects in the Training School, E. A. 
Hotchkiss, Principal of the Teacher Train- 
ing School, Kansas City, Missouri. 

4. Criteria of Project Teaching, Bessie 
Bacon Goodrich, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Schools, and Ra3anond Franzen, 
Director of "iMeasurements, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Second Session, Wednesday, March i, 9:30 a.m. 
FuUerton Holly The Art Institute 

1. The Next Steps in Developing More 
Effective Methods of Supervision, 
Elizabeth Hall, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

2. Method and Curriculum, William H. 
Kilpatrick, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

3. A New View of Teacher Rating, 
Stuart A. Courtis, Director of Instruc- 
tion, Teacher Training and Research, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

4. Possibilities of the Project Method 
in the Ordinary Classroom, Fred M. 
Hunter, Superintendent of Schools, Oak- 
land, California. 



THE STUDY OF CURRENT EVENTS 
IN BOISE 

A good example of how the modem school 
turns important happenings to good account is 
reported in a recent number of The Capital 
NewSy published in Boise, Idaho, and sent in 
to the Journal by Mr. P. J. Zimmers, superin- 
tendent of schools in that city. Pupils in every 
grade from the first to the twelfth were active 
and almost all of the school subjects found a 
place. 

The method of attack varied in different 
classes. In the first grade, for example, the 
teacher held up a picture of a battleship and 
asked, "What is it?" This led on to the 
question of cost, relation to taxes, etc. Much 
good material for oral composition was found 
in the study. Reading lessons were made up. 
The Conference on Disarmament was illus- 
trated and dramatized. 

In the intermediate grades the peace project 
was made the foundation for much work in 
arithmetic. Sample problems were: If a home 
can be built for $5000, how many could be 
built for the price of one battleship? If one 
student spends $750 for a year at college, how 
many could go to college for the price of one 
battleship? 

In the fifth grade children learned at home 
the monthly expense of the family and found 
how many families in Boise could live as well 
as they do now for the cost of one gun. Slogans 
were written out in the penmanship class. In 
hygiene the children discussed such topics as 
pestilence and tuberculosis which follow the 
exposure incurred in trench warfare. 

In higher classes still more difficult studies 
were undertaken, such as the amount of coal 
needed for the ships of the Navy as compared 
with that needed for the schools of Boise. It 
appeared that the supply used by the Navy 
between April, 1919, and April, 1920, would 
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heat the schools of Boise for 1500 years. His- 
tory classes in the high schools studied the 
real purpose and personnel of the Conference 
and such detailed features as the program of 
Secretary Hughes and the interests and policies 
of Japan. 

The result of such activities has been, of 
course, that all the children are eager for more 
news of the Conference. 

SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 
OFN.A.D.S.S.T. 

The second annual meeting of the National 
Association of Directors of Supervised Student 
Teaching will be held in Chicago during the 
time of the meeting of the Superintendents' 
Section of the N. E. A. The following program 
has been arranged and the invitation is ex- 
tended to all who are interested in these dis- 
cussions to attend the sessions, which will be 
held at the Palmer House, comer State and 
Monroe streets, on Monday and Tuesday fore- 
noons, February 27 and 28, 1922. 

PROGRAM 

Monday, February 27, 1922, 9:00 a. m. 

1. Administration of Student Teaching in 
the Teacher-Training Institutions of the 
United States. E. I. F. Williams, Professor of 
Education, Heidelberg University, Tiflin, Ohio. 

2. The Case Method for the Study of Teach- 
ing. Wm. P. Burris, Dean of the College for 
Teachers, University of Cincinnati. 

3. The President's Annual Address. A. R. 
Mead, Professor of Education, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio. 

4. Discussion of Certain Papers Given at 
the Atlantic City Meeting of N. A. D. S. S. T. 



Fiske Allen, Director of the Training School, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers Collie, 
Charleston. 

5. Graded Units in Student Teaching. H.C. 
Pryor, Head of Department of Education, 
Northern Normal and Industrial School, 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

6. Open Discussion of Papers Given. 

Tuesday, February 28, 1922, 9»o a. m. 

1. Preparing Teachers Through Prepara- 
tion. H. L. Miller, Professor of Education and 
Principal of University of Wisconsin High 
School. 

2. Methods of Making Assignments for 
Student Teaching. H. R. Douglass, Professor 
of Secondary Education, University of Or^on. 

3. Student Teaching and the Jimior High 
School. H. C. Foster, Head of Department of 
Education, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti. 

4. Essential Factors in the Supervision of 
Student Teaching. H. W. Nutt, Director of 
Training School, University of Kansas. 

5. Importance of Aims of Education in 
Teacher Training. H, G. Swanson, Professor 
of Education and Director of Demonstration 
School, State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Missoiui. 

Special. Arrangements are being made for a 
luncheon at noon on Tuesday, the 28th, at 
which time a discussion of some of the more 
important tendencies in Teacher Training 
will be given by Dr. Wm. C. Bagley. 

Robert A. Cummins, Sec^y-Treas., 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION 

Of two recent volumes dealing with the 
history of education in America, one is for 
the general reader and the other for students 
in normal schools.^ Because of the difference 
in purpose there is little groimd for comparison 
between the two. The first is certainly the more 
readable, which suggests a query as to why 
textbooks, particularly textbooks in education 
for normal schools, need to be reduced to 
a bareness of treatment that repels rather 
than invites. 

Mr. Slosson writes as a layman, but as one 
who has investigated his subject. In the 
matter of higher education he has a wealth 
of first-hand knowledge, obtained by a series 
of visits, the results of which he reported in 
his Great American UniversUies. His familiar- 
ity with the collies leads him to give pro- 
portionally much laiger space to describing 
them than would ordinarily be expected. 
Possibly he knows his audience and places 
his emphasis accordingly. It could hardly 
be accidental that almost all of his illustra- 
tions are of college buildings or of men promi- 
nent in the collie world. The frontispiece, 
however, is a portrait of Horace Mann. 

The most serious lack of perspective is in 
the treatment of the growth of high schools. 
This is easily the outstanding feature of public 
education in the last fifty years. The reader 
of Mr. Slosson's book will not get this impres- 
sion, nor will he have more than an inkling 
of the character and size of the present high 
school population nor of the development of 
its course of study to the point where it is 
suited to the requirements of all the children 
of the community. 

The scientific movement in education is 
scarcely touched. The replacing of an obsolete 



descriptive educational psychology with a 
psychology of activity has made possible a 
completely new statement of educational aims 
and of educational methods and is the basic 
cause of the nation-wide transformation of 
elementary school work and reorganization of 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades which 
is in progress. A British reader would not 
suspect this, if he. had read no other account 
of recent educational movements in America 
than that of Mr. Slosson. 

Nevertheless the book is delightful. There 
are no lapses of style or false notes. The stream 
of thou^t flows smoothly on and the reader 
finds himself borne steadily forward, without 
undue effort, unwilling to lay down the volume 
till the end is reached. Many passages are 
memorable. Neatly turned sentences and 
unhackneyed phrasing give a fresh and illum- 
inating sense of the significance of events 
already familiar. Much of the appeal of the 
work is no doubt due to the biographical 
element. The subtitle, "A Chronicle of Great 
Teachers," apprises the reader at the outset 
that he will hear more of men than of institu- 
tions. Except for the advanced reader or 
the technical expert, this point of view is 
undoubtedly best. After all, "Institutions are 
the lengthened shadows of great men." 

Professor Finney's book is by contrast 
conmionplace. He has intentionally written 
down to his readers and hence will not inspire 
them. There is lacking also that gripping 
sequence which leads the reader on. The order 
of chapters is in some parts puzzling. Wishing 
to present European backgrounds, the author 
interpolates chapters on Rousseau, Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel, and Herbart; the connection, 
however, is not close. Professor Cubberley 
has done the thing very much better in his 



^The American SpirU in EducaHon, by Edwin £. Slosson, Yale University Press; The American Public Schooly by 
Ross L. Finney, The Macmillan Company. 
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Puldic Education in the United States — sl book, 
by the way, which Mr. Slosson does not seem 
to know. 

As a simple outline upon which to build 
a course in American education for beginners, 
The American Public School will prove of 
value. The author is undoubtedly right in 
thinking that the elaborate surveys of educa- 
tion in ancient and medieval times which were 
once inflicted upon students in normal schools 
were of little use. He has made a commendable 
selection of the facts really worth teaching. 
All teachers should know them. Students 
using his book would enjoy the more literary 
treatment of Mr. Slosson and should read 
The American Spirit in Education straight 
through for its total effect. It is full of both 
sweetness and light. 

SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 

THE LINCOLN SCHOOL 

In the Educational Review for January will 
be found an article on "Education as Viewed 
by the Lincoln School," contributed by Dr. 
Otis W. Caldwell, the Director. The sub- 
stance of the article was originally presented 
as a Commencement address before the school 
and is now adapted to a wider audience. 
Among the principal points emphasized are 
the fact that thoughtful parents wish their 
children to have an education which will fit 
them for something more than merely making 
a living; that this education must come by 
doing and being; that therefore the pupils 
should be allowed to participate in the con- 
duct of school affairs, and that the school 
subjects should be reorganized on a more 
vital basis. Dr. Caldwell thinks that there 
are signs that the education which the school 
is providing is an improvement upon the older 
traditions. 

HIGH SCHOOL INTEEESTS IN DETROIT 

The latest number of the Detroit Educational 
Bulletin published by the Board of Education 
in that dty, contains a wide range of articles. 



Among those of more general interest are the 
following: "The Education Outlook," by the 
late Frank V. Thompson, Superintendent of 
Schools in Boston; "Comparative Values of 
Different Methods of Civic Education," by 
Professor David Snedden of Teachers College, 
Colmnbia University; "Problems and Solu- 
tions in the Classification of School Children," 
by Miss Jennie B. Boyer of Detroit Teachers 
College; and "Speech Improvement — ^The 
Program in Practice," by Mr. C. C. Certain, 
assistant principal of Northwestern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan, managing editor 
of the Bulletin. 

METHOD OR ORGAIWZATION? 

ShaU we think of projects in terms of method 
or in terms of organization? Mr. W. S. Dakin 
of Hartford, Conn., prefers the latter. Writing 
in the Journal of Education of December i, 
Mr. Dakin reviews succinctly the current 
tendencies with regard to the so-called project 
method. He thinks it a serious effort to co- 
ordinate and put into actual practice: (i) bet- 
ter motivation of work in fundamental sub- 
jects; (2) economy of time by intensive study 
of large units; (3) indirect teaching of facts 
through the use of the tool subjects in solving 
problems; (4) correlation of fundamental sub- 
jects with informational, constructive, and 
cultural exercises; and (5) class co5peration in 
the preparation and discussion of lessons. 

Much good, Mr. Dakin says, would result 
from considering the project as a means of 
reorganizing our courses of study, of readjust- 
ing relations between the three R's and other 
subjects, and of shifting the emphasis from 
memorizing to doing. To prevent haphazard 
skipping from one high spot to another, proj- 
ects should be selected from the coiurses of 
study as now organized. As a plan of teaching, 
the project may call into play all the basic 
methods, including drill. The pupils ought to 
take part in the selection of the aim and the 
development of the general plan. 

Not the least important of Mr. Dakin's 
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suggestions is his statement that the intro- 
duction of the project plan will require a 
higher type of supervision. Neither mechani- 
cal checking of progress nor the use of tests 
and scales will suffice. The supervisor must 
actuaUy help the teacher in evolving her plans. 

MEASXTKEMENT IN EDUCATION 

It is significant of the tendency of the times 
that Professor Edward L. Thomdike of Teach- 
ers Collie should be called upon to deliver 
the annual address at the opening exercises 
of Columbia University in September on the 
subject of "Measurement in Education." 
Professor Thomdike spoke appropriately on 
the use of measurements in determining fitness 
for entrance to college. He summarized the 
results of investigations which showed how 
inadequate the older systems were, and com- 
mented upon the progress that is being made 
at Columbia Collie, Brown University, and 
elsewhere to apply objective measures. A 
summary of his address will be found in the 
Teachers Cottege Record for November, 1921. 

MASKS AND MOTIVES 

One of the best means of keeping in touch 
with education in England is the Educaiumal 
Times, edited by Mr. Frank Roscoe of London, 
Secretary of the Teachers' R^stration Coun- 
cil, who is remembered by many as a visitor 
to the National Education Association a few 
years ago. In the January number of this 
magazine we find an article on "Marks and 
Motives," by A. F., which contains many 
suggestions useful to American teachers. The 
main idea is to provide better motives than 
those which school marks afford. One device 
is to divide the class into two groups known 
as Romans and Carthaginians and, pitting 
these groups against each other, to reward 
the victors with some much sought for privi- 
l^e. The writer believes that a system can 
be built up in such a way as to dispense with 
marks altogether in the upper grades. 



THE PROJECT IN GEOGRAPHY 

A somewhat comprehensive exposition of the 
possibilities of the project method as applied to 
the teaching of geography appears in Education 
for January from the pen of Fred. K. Branom, 
instructor in geograjdiy in the Chicago Nor- 
mal Collie. After setting forth the principal 
aims of teaching geography, Mr. Branom 
asks, "How may the teacher succeed best 
in teaching geography?" His answer is, 
"Through projects." He then proceeds to 
show somewhat in detail what he understands 
by projects and how they can be carried out 
His survey of the character of the problems 
which are now being presented will be welcome 
to all who are interested in new methods. 

THE NEW BOOKS 

The New World Problems in Political Geography. 

By Isaiah Bowman. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 

Book Co., 1921. Pp. 632. Price, $6.00. 

A most informing survey of the "new world" 

by the Director of the American Geographical 

Society. Profusely illustrated. Excellent maps. 

The Teaching of History in Junior and Senior 
High Schools. By RoUa Milton Tryon. Bos- 
ton: Ginn&Co., 1921. Pp. vi -|- 294. 
A valuable presentation of the newer point of 

view and newer material for classroom use. 

Psychology and the School. By Edward Herbert 
Cameron. New York: Centiu-y Co., 1921. 
Pp. xiv + 339. Price, $2.00. 
A popular treatment for beginners. Fairly 

comprehensive, clear, and well printed. 

The Parent and the Child. Case Studies in the 
Problems of Parenthood. By Henry Freder- 
ick Cope. New York: Geo. H. Doran Co., 
1921. Pp. 184. 
Useful for all who are concerned with the care 

and training of children. 

The Parish School — Its Aims, Procedure, and 
Problems. By Rev. Joseph A. Dunney. New 
York: MacmillanCo., 1921. Pp.xx + 326. 
A distinctly progressive view of Catholic 

schools for the general reader. 
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CatUemporary British Literature. Bibliogra- 
phies and Study Outlines. By John Mat- 
thews Manly and Edith Rickert. New York: 
Harcourt,Brace&Co.,i92i. Pp. viii+196. 
Suggests the desirability of a similar volume 

dealing with American writers. 

Producing in Little Theaters, By Clarence 
Stratton. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1921. Pp. 258, illus. 
Both educators and general readers will find 

this book delightful and informing. 

Modem Junior Mathematics. By Marie Gugle. 
New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1920. 
Book One, pp. x + 222, price 80 cents; Book 
Two, pp. xiv + 239, price 90 cents; Book 
Three, pp. xiv + 246, price $1.00; Teachers 
Manual, pp. 27, paper, price 25 cents. 
A course complete in three books for seventh, 

eighth, and ninth grades. 

The ComnunhWord Spellers. By Ervin Eugene 
Lewis. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1921. Book 
One, pp. 1+150, illus.; Book Two, pp. viii 

+ 184- 
The two books cover the eight grades. Both 
choice of vocabulary and method have been 
modernized. 

A Guide to the Teaching of Spelling. By Hugh 
Clark Pryor and Marvin Summers Pittman. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 141. 
A book of concrete suggestions reflecting mod- 
em scientific studies. 

Elementary English, Spoken and Written. By 
Lamont F. Hodge and Arthur Lee. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1920. Book 
One, pp. 324, illus.; Book Two, pp. 484, illus. 

IN PAPER COVERS 

Preparation for Teaching History and Citizen- 
ship in Grades I to VI. A Manual for Nor- 
mal Schools. Massachusetts Department of 
Education, 1921, Bulletin No. 6. 

Studies in Education. Society of College 
Teachers of Education, Monograph No. X, 
Baltimore, Md., 1921. 

Bridging the Gap. By James F. Hosic. The 
English Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 4, 1921. 



Otis Group Intelligence Scale. Manual of Direc- 
tions for Primary and Advanced Examina- 
tions. Revised edition. Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1921, 

MiOer Mental AhUUy Test. By W. S. Miller. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1921. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education for the 
Year Ending June jo, ig2i. Washington: 
Government Printing Ofi&ce, 1921. 

Topics in Elementary Geography. By C. P. 
Sinnott. State Normal School, Bridgewater, 
Mass., 1921. 

The Secret of Thrift. A Manual for Teachers, 
beginning with Grade VIL By Cliflford B. 
Upton. Issued by American Bankers' Asso- 
ciation, New York, 1921. 

Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test. Ay Anna 
M. Engel. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book 
Co., 1921. 

Recent Publications of the Department of the 
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EDITORIALLY .SPEAKING 



MORE CRITERIA FOR JUDGING THE 
PROJECT METHOD 

The professors of education are deter- 
mined that the classroom teacher shall not 
become confused as to what is meant by the 
"project method" if they can help it. The 
latest attempts at guidance are found in 
the Elementary School Journal for January 
and the Educational Review for February, 
the writers being respectively Professor 
Parker, of the University of Chicago, and 
Professor Horn, of the University of Iowa. 
Professor Parker would make the matter 
very simple and plain. He would accept 
the dictionary's definition of a project as 
"something of a practical nature tiirown 
out for the consideration of its being done. " 
His definition then would read as follows: 
"A pupil-project is a imit of practical 
activity planned by the pupils. " The illus- 
trations which follow the definition portray 
classes of fifth grade children making 
casties — ^purely imaginary or in imitation 
of historical ones — to illustrate feudal life. 
One class composed a poem called "Our 
Castie in the Sand-Pan. " Professor Parker 
also offers specific accounts of how proj- 
ects are worked up in the Francis W. 
Parker School in Chicago, and would evi- 
dentiy define many of the accounts of 
school activities found in the Twentieth 
Year Book of the National Society for the 



Study of Education^ Part /, as projects inas- 
much as they offer opportunity for practical 
planning. 

Professor Parker notes three important 
movements in the new education, namely, 
motivation, problem solving, and project 
teaching. The three, however, he says, 
should not be confused. They are distinctly 
separate, or rather, project teaching is a 
subdivision of problem solving, inasmuch as 
it involves practical planning. Thus it will 
be seen that his distinction turns on the 
meaning of the word "practical." If, as he 
seems to feel, everyone will understand 
this word in the same sense, and if we will 
agree to this as the principal criterion of 
project teaching, we shall have no further 
cause for dispute. 

That the sailing is not to be quite so plain 
seems evident from the second article, that 
by Professor Horn. He also would under- 
take to clear up confusion. He reminds us 
that projects originated in agriculture, 
manual training, and domestic science. 
Such projects werehighlypracticalproblem- 
atic activities taken in their natural setting 
and involving the use of concrete materials, 
usually in a constructive way. They could 
be distinguished from other school activities 
in that: (i) they were organized more 
directly about the activities of life outside 
the school; (2) they were more concrete; and 
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(3) they afforded a better test of working 
knowledge. The chief objective on the part 
of the teacher was efficiency in performance. 
Other subjects began to use similar methods, 
even, for example, in the translation of 
the famous passage about Caesar's bridge. 
There was a fair amoxmt of agreement as 
to the fundamental characteristics of the 
project. 

Confusion, however, has arisen. Some 
have introduced the subjective element, 
insisting that the pupils shall initiate school 
activities as well as carry them on. Less 
emphasis, too, is placed on identifying 
projects with the activities typical of adults 
outside the school. Professor Horn would 
insist upon social utility as the main cri- 
terion of the project. It must represent a 
body of subject matter of known value in life 
outside the school; it should seek not merely 
to interest the child, but to develop the 
interests that he should have. School 
policies should demand a sharp and 
systematic attack on social objectives of 
value, should regard the technique of 
teaching as special to each subject and 
even to the parts of subjects, and should 
make definite provisions for thorough 
learm'ng through practice, drills, summaries, 
and reviews. 

By way of comment upon these two 
articles, it is perhaps sufficient to remark 
that when the authors have agreed as to 
which is confused, there will be time enough 



to consider the relation of the position of 
the winner to the position which he attacks. 
It is not entirely clear that there is as much 
confusion in the minds of teachers generally 
as the authors seem to think. Possibly 
those who have not settled upon a technical 
meaning for the word "project" may find 
it easier to accept it as designating a fimda- 
mental concept of method than as referring 
to some type of organized or objective 
activity. Certainly when pupils discuss the 
making of a castle to illustrate medieval life 
they probably think it worth doing. The 
project presented a situation demanding 
reflective thinking. Not least of all it 
offered the opportunity for the pupils to 
judge of the success of their work when it 
was completed. What Professor Parker 
calls "practical planning" would seem to 
provide — at least by implication — for most, 
if not all, of the essential elements found 
in the more inclusive definitions of the 
project. 

Professor Horn's plea for a return to 
something in the past will probably be 
ineffectual. The pendulum swings, it is 
true, but never, in school work, directly 
back. If the subjective element which he 
decries is not present in his so-called "proj- 
ects, " then they offer only opportimity for 
learning in a formal sense, no matter how 
far they may approximate activities of 
social value in themselves, or resemble real 
projects. 
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REORGANIZATION OF COURSES IN EDUCATION 
IN THE NORMAL SCHOOL 

W. F. TiDYMAN 
Head of Department of Education and Director of Training School, Farmville, Virginia 



For many years the usual courses in 
education have been given in the State 
Normal School ,at Farmville. These in- 
cluded psychology, general and special meth- 
ods, history of education, principles of educa- 
tion and management. The selection and 
arrangement of these courses have received 
continued study, and carefully considered 
changes have been made from time to time, 
aiming at adapting them to accepted 
educational principles on the one hand, and 
to local needs on the other. In spite of 
these efforts at progress and adjustment, 
there has been a growing dissatisfaction 
with the old courses, due it would seem to 
the confusion resulting from the over- 
lapping of topics, and to the conviction 
that the old organization violated fimda- 
mental pedagogical principles. The out- 
come has been a thoroughgoing re- 
organization of courses. The problem and 
the tentative solution constitute the burden 
of this paper. 

The situation before reorganization was 
attempted may be shown concretely in 
connection with Course III, the two-year 
course preparing teachers for work in the 
granunar grades. In addition to Introduc- 
tory Psychology, required of all students 
in the first quarter, the following courses 
were offered : Grammar Grade Methods, 
Methods and Management, Principles of 
Education, and History of Education. The 
Grammar Grade Methods course included 
brief treatments of the fundamental sub- 
jects, emphasizing these topics: aims of 
education, the selection and organization 



of material, and methods of teaching. 
The Methods and Management course 
consisted of a careful treatment of the 
types of teaching, and problems of class 
and school management. The main topics 
were: aims of education, the selection and 
organization of material, methods of teach- 
ing, and management. Siim'larly, the 
Principles of Education and History of 
Education courses treated from somewhat 
different points of view the topics: aims of 
education, the selection and organization 
of material, methods of teaching, and 
management. 

In this plan of organization the same 
topics were taken up from three or four 
points of view in as many different courses. 
The outcome of this succession of frag- 
mentary and incomplete treatments was, 
necessarily, confusing for teachers and 
pupils. It may be well to point out again 
that we were following the traditional and 
accepted practice in these matters. The 
inherent difficulty in the situation is 
apparent at once to anyone familiar with 
recent discussions of principles imderlying 
the organization of material. Material 
was organized in subjects upon the basis 
of similarity in source or character — the 
logical scheme of organization — ^rather than 
upon the basis of the student's needs or the 
teacher's problems. Thus material from 
history, psychology, experimental pedagogy, 
and other sources was put into separate 
courses. 

The key to the situation seemed to lie in 
a new organization of material upon the 
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basis of the teacher's activities. Accord- 
ingly, the teacher's work was analyzed and 
the following fivefold classification of duties 
was made: (i) the determination of aims 
and values; (2) the selection and organi- 
zation of material; (3) the presentation of 
material or method; (4) class and school 
management; (5) extra-school activities. 

This classification of the work of the 
teacher served as the basis for the new 
organization of courses. Five courses were 
planned as follows, and they appear in 
the curriculum in the following order: In- 
troduction to Elementary Education, 
Grammar Grade Curriculum, Grammar 
Grade Methods, Class and School Manage- 
ment, and History and Principles of Educa- 
tion. The first course, Introduction to 
Elementary Education, serves to acquaint 
the student with the work of the teacher, 
the fimdamental aims of education, and 
the place and value of education in a 
democratic society. In this coiurse, also, 
provision is made for a study of community 
life, its fonns and processes of organization, 
and opportunities for leadership. The 
second course. Grammar Grade Methods, 
develops the fimdamental principles of the 
selection and organization of material, and 
shows their application to the several sub- 
jects. Scientific methods of curriculiun 
making are emphasized, and the results of 
scientific investigations in the several sub- 
jects are made available. The third course, 
Grammar Grade Methods, embraces what 
in the past has been included in general 
and special methods. It acquaints the 
student with the common types of teaching, 
and the technique peculiar to the various 
subjects. The fourth course, Class and 
School Management, treats such manage- 
rial duties of the teacher as are separable 
from methods of teaching. Such, for 



example, are initiating routine, preserving 
hygienic conditions in the classroom, secur- 
ing the cooperation of boards of patrons, 
and the organization and support of 
education in Virginia. The fifth course, 
the History and Principles of Elementary 
Education, comes toward the end of the 
senior year, after all the other work in 
education and in teaching has been com- 
pleted. It serves to sunmiarize and unify 
the knowledge and experience gained in the 
students' previous work. Modem tenden- 
cies in education are studied in connection 
with their historical beginnings. 

This general program was followed in 
outlining the work in education in all 
curricula, although certain changes were 
made to adjust the work to the different 
curricula, and to groups within the same 
curriculum. The 1921-1922 catalogue of the 
Normal School contains detailed outlines 
of curricula, showing the adaptations to 
Kindergarten-Primary, Primary, Grammar 
Grade, and High School courses, as well 
as brief statements concerning each course. 

A few remarks by way of explanation and 
criticism of the reorganized courses may 
not be amiss. These are being followed 
this year for the first time, — they are still 
in the experimental stages. We feel, how- 
ever, that we are moving in the right 
direction. 

The psychology courses were left un- 
disturbed in their primal position. It is 
possible, however, that further study will 
show that the Psychology of Childhood and 
the Psychology of Adolescence, if not Intro- 
ductory Psychology, may be placed later 
in the course. The Missouri survey sup- 
ports this position. 

The distinct advantage of the reorgan- 
ized courses lies in the thoroughness and 
economy of time and effort resulting from 
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the clear and definite division of work. 
Definite topics are allotted to each course 
for thorough and final treatment. 

The courses are arranged in a natural 
sequence. Introduction to Elementary 
Education and the curriculum courses 
usually precede teaching, methods and 
management courses usually parallel teach- 
ing, and History and Principles of Educa- 
tion usually follows teaching. 

No restrictions are placed upon the 
instructor as to the source of material. At 



his discretion he may select material from 
psychology, experimental psychology, 
experimental pedagogy, sociology, history, 
or any other field. The old organization of 
material around subjects has been accepted 
for so long that there is some difficulty in 
getting suitable textbooks for the courses as 
planned. This is especially true of the 
Introduction to Elementary Education 
and the curriculum courses. However, 
with new books in these fields appearing, 
the difficulty will soon be overcome. 



THE SUPERVISOR AND THE PROJECT METHOD^ 



This report represents the composite 
thought of twenty-six principals, five super- 
intendents, and three supervisors. The 
group selected for its problem the 
following: 

"How may the supervising officer help 
the classroom teacher to use the 'project' 
method and how may he supervise the 
work in the most helpful and cooperative 
way?" 

The problem falls into three large divi- 
sions, namely: 

I. What are the supervisor's responsi- 
bilities? 
II. What is to be expected of the teacher? 
in. What kind and how much supervision 
is most helpful? 

Each of these topics was discussed and 
outlined in a general way in the group 
meetings. Committees were then ap- 
pointed, who took the suggestions as made in 
the group meetings as a basis and went into 
the topic more thoroughly. Their findings 
were embodied in a report to the group. 



These reports were adopted by a majority 
vote and appear in this simwnary. 
I. What are the supervisor's* responsi- 
bilities? 

A. He should have a thorough knowledge 
of the project method. 

On the surface it is almost a barren plati- 
tude to say that the supervisor who suc- 
ceeds with the project method must have a 
thorough knowledge not only of the phi- 
losophy of the method but also of the prac- 
tical application of it. Yet this is much 
more than a platitude. In the face of the 
doubts and reluctance with which con- 
servative teachers give up old methods, 
the supervisor's first duty is knowledge. 
Without it he cannot take even the first 
step in introducing the newer method into 
his school; with it, he possesses the only 
means of intelligently convincing his 
teachers. 

This is not the place to urge the necessity 
of mastering the literature of the subject, 
although one will find in it enlighten- 



> A report prepared by a oommittee of students in the summer session of Teachers CoQeKe, in a course conducted by 
Professor James F. Hosic. The chairman was Mr. H. G. Masters, Principal of Beechwood-Beechview Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

* The term " supervisor " is used throughout the artide to include superintendent, principal, and supervisor as such. 
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ment and inspiration. The important 
thing is to become grounded in the 
principles that underlie the conception of 
method. It is necessary to caution against 
the danger of a too narrow view of the 
project. A narrow view of the project 
restricts it too much to the first type 
described by Professor Kilpatrick. The 
teacher who has not been grounded in the 
theory of the method, in her first attempt 
to work with it is usually inclined to think 
of it as a means of teaching children to 
make something. The dominant idea is to 
show material results. The supervisor or 
principal finds this his first chief difl&culty. 
If he is not careful to broaden the concep- 
tion to include other types, his teachers 
probably will become discouraged with 
meager results. Nothing is more important 
than that a body of teachers in the early 
stagey of their acquaintance with the 
method understand that projects in enjoy- 
ment, appreciation, problem solving, and 
development of skill, if they be purposeful, 
are as much projects as making a dress or 
building a sailboat. For the beginning 
teacher to know this, the supervisor must 
know it, and his knowledge must be more 
than a perception of the fact, — ^it must be 
an all-pervading conviction. 

He must have not only a knowledge of 
the many ramifications of the project, but 
also an intelligent grasp of the practical 
results obtained in other conmnmities. But 
much more than reading results, as re- 
ported, is needed. Projects should be seen 
in the process of development. Visits to 
classrooms in neighboring communities 
where the project method is being used 
successfully should be arranged. The 
practical working out of these projects 
should be studied, not with the prejudiced 
eye of a partisan, but with the sane 



judgment of a practical administrator. 
If the supervisor possesses a clear com- 
prehension of the project as a broad inclu- 
sive principle of classroom method, and 
a grasp on the results which actually can 
be obtained by it, he is in an unassail- 
able position to introduce it into his 
school. 

B. He should create among the teachers 
a desire to use the project method. 

The supervisor must bear in mind, when 
he plans the introduction of the project 
method into his school, that he has as 
many diflferent individualities before him 
as he has teachers, and must proceed on 
that basis. He has stepped back into the 
classroom again with his teaching staff as 
his class. Some of the teachers will be 
conservative, some over conservative — 
just plain **sot agin" anything newfangled. 
Some will be receptive and still others 
over enthusiastic. It will be his task to 
enthuse the conservative and restrain the 
over enthused. In other words, he has a 
project before him and as a working 
example of what he proposes to do, it 
should be worked out projectively. 

It would seem to be advisable to call a 
meeting of the teachers as early in the year 
as possible, at which time a general dis- 
cussion of the school work should be taken 
up. The *' project method" should not be 
thrust forward at once, as to do so might 
produce a contrary "set" on the part of 
some which might be very difficult to over- 
come. Time is not pressing. It would be 
preferable to proceed slowly and keep 
going, than to proceed rapidly until some 
imforeseen difficulty were met upon which 
the whole project might be wrecked. 
Rather draw out criticisms of the present 
condition of the school work and methods 
and thereby produce a condition of healthy 
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dissatisfaction. From this proceed to 
select work which has been observed where 
the teacher, without calling it "project," 
has used the "project method" and 
achieved noticeable results. Bring these 
before the teaching group and attempt to 
draw out the question "Why?" The 
teachers now being interested, the super- 
visor can begin to talk "project method," 
definitely connecting the term with the 
work already accomplished. He will find 
that the teachers have all done some of this 
kind of work and are on familiar ground, 
from which they will enter willingly into an 
interesting discussion, thereby producing 
a conmaon bond. This may require several 
meetings. 

It would be well at this stage to group the 
teachers according to their interests and 
have them form projects. Many of them 
will adapt themselves readily and some 
very excellent material will be produced. 
Of this the best and most readily adaptable 
to the situation at hand may be worked out 
in the classroom and produced from time 
to time before the group as a whole as a 
demonstration lesion. If these lessons are 
followed by conferences where difficulties 
are solved and outstanding good parts are 
brought forward strongly, the movement 
will soon be in full swing. 

It now behooves the supervisor to observe 
closely the progress of the several "proj- 
ects," to see that the weak teacher is 
given opportunity to observe others and 
benefit by demonstration lessons, and that 
she has the experience of actually carrying 
on the work in her own room. 

C. He should have a thorough knowledge 
of the teacher's problem. 

This knowledge is necessary along two 
lines, — ^material and organization. Material 
may be considered as either permanent 



or transient in its nature. The former 
is that type of material which may be used 
in many xmdertakings and should be in the 
school as a part of the permanent equip- 
ment. Such material would include repro- 
ductions of famous pictures, reference and 
story books, specimens of materials — 
metals, rocks, etc. — exhibits of industries 
or manufactures, models of machines, 
boats, etc., which are a perennial source of 
interest to pupils. The supervisor should 
know where these materials may be ob- 
tained. Many of them can be secured 
from State and Federal bureaus. Adver- 
tising agencies also furnish abimdant and 
valuable material. The amount of this 
material will increase with each succeeding 
project. 

If the material is not already in the 
possession of the school, or cannot be 
obtained from a library or museiun, then 
the supervisor must find some other source 
of supply. It may be that a Parent-Teacher 
Association, a Civic League, a Chamber of 
Commerce, or some other body of inter- 
ested citizens will purchase the equipment. 
Supplying the funds with which to buy the 
needed equipment would in itself make a 
very fine project for the school and would 
produce a more lasting impression than if 
the money were received as a gift. 

Transient material is that type of ma- 
terial which will be needed for only one 
project, or for a short time. It may be 
donated or loaned by the pupils, teachers, 
or friends of the school. 

How to adapt the project to the course of 
study will be a real problem to the teacher. 
How to include all the essentials and not 
expand beyond the limits fixed by the 
course of study are problems that will be 
met early in the teacher's preparation for 
using the project method. The supervisor's 
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knowledge of the course of study and the 
field to be covered by the proposed project 
must be sufficiently thorough to enable him 
to assist the teacher in making these adjust- 
ments to the arbitrary limitations as set 
up by the course of study. 

The social aspects of the pupil-group 
will determine in large measure the kind of 
class organization that will be most eflfec- 
tive. The group may be one that must 
be held rather firmly to the matter in 
hand, or one to which may be given a 
considerable amoimt of freedom, or finally 
the members may have progressed so far 
along the road toward a sense of a social 
responsibility that some form of class 
organization is desirable. The important 
thing is that the pupils be given full free- 
dom to work out their problems, only 
stopping short of the place where freedom 
becomes ** license" or when the value of 
the teacher's leadership is in danger of 
being weakened. Here it is that the super- 
visor who, by longer acquaintance with the 
group, has a clearer knowledge of its 
characteristics, may by wise council and 
guidance be of great assistance to the 
teacher in determimng the type of pupil 
organization that is most likely to be 
successful. 

D. The supervisor should have rich 
resources from which to suggest ways and 
means to the teacher. 

In helping the teacher to realize her role 
in the project method, the supervisor 
should make it clear that one important 
duty is to have a fund of clear-cut, vital 
questions ready for use in setting the field 
for purposeful activity. The supervisor 
should appreciate the teacher's inexperience 
in that kind of preparation and be ready 
with a nimiber of suggestive questions in 
the subject under discussion. The average 



teacher will have difficulty in bringing 
forward live issues that will stimulate 
purposeful activity on the part of the 
pupils and may fail unless given aid. 
II. What the supervisor may expect from 
the teacher. 

A. The supervisor may reasonably ex- 
pect the teacher to be ready and willing to 
do the following: 

1. To investigate the project method by 
informing herself, through available litera- 
ture, of the arguments advanced both for 
and against it. 

2. To examine the course of study for 
possible "leads" in subject matter best 
adapted to the needs of the children. 

3. To keep abreast of the times, and to 
be alert to any situation that may present 
itself as a means for "purposeful activity." 

4. To experiment in a wholehearted 
manner. 

5. To receive constructive criticism in 
the right spirit and to confer with the super- 
visor in planning and executing the project. 

6. To confer with and to visit other 
teachers who are using the project method 
successfully. 

7. To make sure that her work has a 
psychological basis. 

8. To have the work judged by scientific 
measurements and tests. 

9. To keep a simple record in order to 
check the amount of work accomplished in 
relation to the course of study. 

B. In order that the project method 
may be carried on successfully, the super- 
visor may expect the classroom teacher 
to possess the following attributes or 
characteristics: 

I. She must be sympathetic. She should 
believe in children's purposes and activities 
and provide a definite place on the pro- 
gram to express these purposes; she should 
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be interested in their interests, enter into 
their activities, and live through their 
experiences with them; she should appre- 
ciate their viewpoint. 

2. She must be a leader. As a leader she 
must assume the responsibihty of knowing 
the goal, of keeping the class to the pur- 
pose; she must direct their activities and 
guide them to a successful conclusion, and 
provide for illustrative material. 

3. She should be broad in her views, 
have a thorough knowledge of the course 
of study, recognize leads in many direc- 
tions, develop leadership, recognize initia- 
tive and provide for promoting it; she 
should make provision for the exceptionally 
bright child and at the same time take care 
of the slow child, create a democratic 
situation with social control, have command 
of subject matter and organize it so as to 
conform to the children's plans. 

in. What kind and how much supervision 
is most helpful? 

The suggestions for this section of the 
report were obtained from a questionnaire. 
Forty-three replies were returned. These 
were tabulated and formed the basis for 
the following: 

A. The kind of supervision that is naost 
helpful: 

The highest type of helpful supervision 
is that of strong, sympathetic leadership 
which results in helpful cooperation, con- 
structive criticism, and stimulating dis- 
cussion with the teachers in group meetings 
and individually. The supervisor should 
observe, suggest plans and materials where 
needed, lead the teacher to the best litera- 
ture on the subject, should help in adapting 
the project to the course of study, should 
demonstrate if necessary, and should com- 
mend and encourage the teacher and pupils. 
In the use of the project method it may be 



necessary for the supervisor to guard 
against waste; and a method of testing and 
judging results should be worked out by 
the supervisor and the teacher. 

B. The amount of supervision needed 
will depend upon the ability and experience 
of the teacher. If she has both of these quali- 
ties, she should be permitted to develop 
the project along her own lines without 
interference from the supervisor. However, 
he should keep in sufficiently close touch 
with it to know how logically and how 
intelligently it is being developed and to 
show his interest in it. But if the teacher 
has limited experience and abiUty and is 
too diffident to ask for help, the supervisor 
should tactfully assist when he deems it 
necessary. The time and munber of visits 
depend upon the stage and length of the 
project. Under the project method as well 
as under the formal method, the amount of 
supervision depends upon the need of the 
teacher and the amoxmt of time the super- 
visor can give to her. 
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SUPER^NORMAL CHILDREN— A STUDY 

E. Ruth Pyrtle 

Principal of the McKitUey Junior High School^ Lincoln, Nebraska 



The tendency in the best modem edu- 
cation is to study the individual differences 
in children and as far as possible to make 
the course of study and daily school pro- 
gram fit these individual differences. Many 
schools are taking care of the various types 
of children — the super-normal, the sub- 
normal, the motor-minded, etc., — ^by special 
classes suited to the needs of these 
children. 

The first group to receivespecial attention 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, was the super- 
normal or brighter group. This group, 
called the Preparatory School, was started 
by Superintendent W. L. Stephens in 
September, 1909, in the McKinley building 



under the supervision of the principal, 
Miss E. Ruth Pyxtle. Each year following 
for eleven successive years two or three 
groups of 25 pupils each were sent to this 
school. 

The preparatory school was established 
to give pupils who are capable, both men- 
tally and physically, a chance to do more 
intensive and extensive work than the 
regular course of study provides. Leading 
educators everywhere are convinced that 
there is a great deal of waste in education, 
both in subject matter and in time. The 
arguments in favor of saving time in the 
elementary course are well set forth in the 
report, 'Economy of Time in Education," 
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Government Bulletin No. 548. On page 
40 this important bulletin says: 

" One of the conspicuous causes of waste in ele- 
mentary education is the attempt to give the same 
preparation to all, regardless of wide differences in 
aptitude and the character of the life to be led. 
Classifying the grades above the sixth as second- 
ary will facilitate a differentiation in the upper 
grades which will permit some pupils to make more 
direct preparation for business or the industries 
than is now possible, while others continue to 
follow the more strictly academic program as far 
as may be necessary in preparation for managerial 
positions or professional life. Without accurate 
and detailed accounts of the results of actual trial 
under such an organization, positive assertions as 
to economy of time could not be made, yet the 
probability that time would thus be saved would 
be strong. But enough communities have made 
progress in this important field to place the matter 
beyond the stage of mere probability. Worcester, 
Indianapolis, Baltimore, Lincoln, Harrisburg, and 
Rochester by maintaining special classes for ex- 
ceptionally capable children have shown that it 
is possible for able pupils to save one year between 
the sixth grade and the twelfth, and with other 
advantages to themselves besides the saving of 
time." 

Plan of Selecting. — The school was made 
up of pupils from every sixth A and seventh 
B grade in the city. The superintendent 
requested that about 10 per cent of the 
enrollment of these grades be recommended, 
selecting those whose records were highest 
and who were physically capable as well 
as mentally so. To the parents of those 
selected by the principals the superintend- 
ent sent the following letter: 

"To the Parents: 

In our public-school system there are some 
pupils who can, without jeopardizing health, 
accomplish more than their classmates but who, 
being able with little effort to keep pace with the 
rest, are satisfied and fail to develop the powers 
which are latent within them. While the average 
and less capable are gaining the ideal of hard 
work, these few are gaining the idea that all things 



can be had without effort. This idea is likely to 
follow them through life and to make them really 
less effective than some of those of smaller natural 
gifts who have gained the habit of intense appli- 
cation. 

It is our purpose to select from the pupils who 
have completed the sixth A grammar grade those 
who have shown unusual capacity. With the con- 
sent of the parents these pupils are to be gathered 
into what is known as the Preparatory School, 
where during the next two years they will be per- 
mitted to complete the regular work of the seventh 
and eighth grades, and the work of the first year 
of the high school, so that when they enter the 
high school it will take only three years for gradua- 
tion. This plan will save a year's time, but the 
most important consideration is that these pupils 
will learn to exercise their exceptional powers in- 
stead of settling down into contented mediocrity. 

Occasionally after a pupil enters this school, we 
find it advisable that he should not attempt to do 
all the work of the first year of the high school. 
In this case he will be permitted to carry such 
part of it as seems best to the parent. 

Inasmuch as is one of those receiving the 

highest standings in scholarship in class, 

is entitled to membership in this school for 

such length of time as shows that is 

able to carry the work successfully. Are you 
willing for to become a member of the Pre- 
paratory School, which is conducted in the 
McKinley Building, corner 15th and M streets? 

An early reply will be greatly appreciated. I 
shall be pleased to answer any question^ relative 
to the plan. 

Respectfully yours, 



Supt. of Schools 

Course of Study for the Preparatory 
School. — The course of study was the same 
as that in the regular seventh and eighth 
grades except that music and art were 
omitted and one year of regular Freshman 
high-school work was done during the two 
years in Preparatory. To get this addi- 
tional work done the Preparatory student 
found it necessary to study one and one- 
half hours, on the average, outside of the 
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regular class hours. The high standard of 
health exhibited indicated that the program 
was not too heavy. Besides this extra work 
many of these pupils became proficient in 
music and art because of the private work 
done in these lines. 

The advantages gained through the 
Preparatory School may be summarized as 
follows: 

Summary of Advantages. — 

A. Better work done, because more in- 
tensive. 

B. Fewer pupils in room, so better in- 
struction. 

C. Same teacher for four successive 
semesters. 

D. No waste of time waiting for slow 
pupil. 

E. German or French and Latin lan- 
guages acquired at psychological language 
age. 

F. Pimctuality and attendance aver- 
aged 98 plus, which indicates that good 
habits were established, also that good 
health was prevalent. 

Since the Preparatory students came 
long distances, averaging one to four miles^ 
they got more fresh air and outdoor exer- 
cise than they otherwise would. This 
perhaps accoimted in part for the high 
standard of good health. None dropped 



out or failed because of poor health. Very 
few wore glasses — ^not one in twenty. 

It is the pohcy of the preparatory school 
to make classroom instruction concrete 
and connect life in school with commercial 
and industrial life outside. To assist in 
this, speakers from outside have talked 
to the pupils regularly on such topics as 
"Banking," "Geography — ^Weather Fore- 
casting," " Gardening," "Bird-Study," 
"Right Living," "Newspaper Cartoons," 
" Cigarettes," etc. 

Careful records were kept of the progress 
and achievements of these children by 
classroom instructors, by supervisors, and 
by the superintendent. It was most grat- 
ifying to note the high standing of these 
pupils in high school and in the University. 
The individual record of each member can 
be followed throughout his school course. 
The life record since leaving school would 
be most valuable study. Owing to crowded 
conditions — acute housing conditions — in 
1919, the superintendent did not have a 
class selected. These conditions still exist 
and the plan has not been resumed. 

Would that we could measure the value 
to the individuals served, and to society, 
of having the individual in school do the 
type of work suited to his needs and his 
native capacity! 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL AND LOGICAL^ 

William Heard Kilpatrick 

Professor of EditaUion, Teachers College, Columbia University 



"What do these terms ' psychologicar 
and 'logicar mean? I know what each 
means when it stands alone, but when they 
appear thus contrasted, they seem to have 
specialized meanings. Am I right?" 

"Yes, I think you are right. As con- 
trasted terms they were introduced, I 
believe, by Professor Dewey." ^ 

"I know it; that's where I foimd them. 
But I wish we might talk it over. I believe 
it would help me at any rate." 

"The clearest idea I can get is to think of 
the ^psychological' as the order of actual 
experiencing and the 'logical' as the way 
we arrange what we learn from the expe- 
rience." 

"I don't quite understand. Won't you 
please explain?" 

"Suppose we illustrate. Take govern- 
ment, for example. When did you first begin 
to learn anything about government?" 

"Do you mean the very first, when I was 
a child?" 

"Yes." 

"Why, I can hardly say. The earliest 
that I recall is when I wanted to go on a 
picnic with my older sister. My mother 
wouldn't let me and I cried. I think she 
punished me. At any rate I learned that 
there were some things I couldn't do with- 
out my mother's permission." 

" Suppose we take that as a beginning, 
though it certainly was not your very first. 
You had in this an experience of being 
governed and you learned something 
from it." 



"Yes, and the next time I knew better 
what to expect." 

"You mean that what you learned grew 
out of one experience and prepared for a 
succeeding experience along the same line?" 

"Yes, that's true, though I hadn't said 
it to myself just that way before now." 

"And is this always true, that each 
experience leaves some result of learning 
and that this resulting learning in turn 
prepares, in part at least, for the next 
experience?" 

"You have in mind a succession of 
experiences along any one line, like govern- 
ment?" 

" Yes, and I mean to ask whether in such 
a case there always is a succession of 
experience and result, — ^Ei Ri Ej R« Et 
R) E4 R4 • . . ' 

"I beheve you are right. If I imderstand 
you, El, Ej, Eg, etc. mean successive ex- 
periences of government, and Ri, Rj, Rt 
refer to the successive results learned 
respectively from these experiences."^ 

"Yes, and each R grows out of the E 
preceding and prepares you in some meas- 
ure for the E succeeding." 

"I am getting lost. You are going too 
fast for me. I see the different experiences 
all right. Every time Mother or Father or 
teacher made me do something, or set up a 
rule, or pimished me for breaking a rule, 
that was an experience of government. 
They are the successive E's. That's clear. 
But what are the R's?" 

"Well, let's see. By the tune you began 
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school, had you learned at home what you 
as a six-year-old might and might not do?" 

"Yes, I was pretty well adjusted, you 
might say, though I would sometimes 
break Over." 

"Had you learned all this at once, as the 
result of just one experience?" 

"No, it took a great many experiences to 
teach me. I remember that for quite a 
while I kept running away, till finally I 
learned that I had to have permission 
before I went out of the front gate." 

"Did, then, your first experience of 
running away teach you nothing about 
government?" 

"Oh, yes. I learned that I couldn't nm 
away without being called to account. 
Eventually I learned to ask permission." 

"And after that another roimd of 
experiences, perhaps in connection with 
your brothers and sisters, taught you 
something about others' rights and the 
need to respect them." 

"Yes." 

"So each experience (E) does leave some 
deposit of learning (R), and each such R 
does make you look out diflFerently — ^in 
some degree — upon the future?" 

"Yes, that's clear. I see that each R not 
only grows out of a preceding E but also 
helps us face some succeeding E." 

"I should like to ask here about the 
successive R's. Does R3 sxmi up Ri and R2, 
or what?" 

"Let's answer that by another illustra- 
tion. Suppose a child, say three years old, 
is first introduced to dogs by playing with 
a white, playful Uttle fellow. As he plays 
(E), he builds up in himself a notion (R) 
of what a dog is and what to expect. When 
his mother says that Grandmother has a 
dog, he expects the same kind of small 
white playful dog. But suppose Grand- 



mother's dog turns out to be black, though 
small and plajrful. What will he now think 
when he hears that Uncle John has a dog?" 

"He will think that Uncle John's dog is 
small and playful, but he will be in doubt 
as to the color." 

"Does his notion (R2) after playing with 
Grandmother's dog reject Ri, his former 
notion of dog?" 

"No. Li part R2 confirms Ri. He thinks 
even more firmly that a dog is small and 
playful; but in part it changes Ri. He 
now thinks a dog may be white or it may 
be black." 

"And will the like process continue when 
he meets large dogs, yellow dogs, fierce 
dogs, and so on?" 

"Yes, it must so continue. I see now 
that each succeeding R in some measure 
utilizes all the preceding, but it may cor- 
rect their deficiencies." 

"Isn't it in these different and contrast- 
ing experiences that the child comes to 
notice the different things about a dog?" 

"Yes. Suppose Fido hurts his foot and 
goes limping about, what effect on the 
boy?" 

"Why, he will become more conscious of 
Fido's feet than before and he will also see 
how all four feet must work together if 
Fido is to nm well." 

"Let me say it a little more explicitly. 
As the child has from time to time need to 
think, now of foot, now of tail, now 
of forelegs, now of eyes, he comes to sepa- 
rate these out of the total notion of dog 
and for the purposes of thought gives them, 
as it were, a kind of separate existence. 
This we may call differentiation of parts. 
Moreover, while the child is differentiating 
out any one part, as the foot because of the 
lameness, he is at the same time seeing how 
this part is connected with the rest: Fido 
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needs all four feet for normal nmning. 
This we may call integration or coordina- 
tion. 'Now I assert that differentiation and 
integration go hand in hand." 

"Yes, that's clear. Now does not this 
have some effect on the successive R's?" 

"To be sure. They become thus ever 
more complex. They have more and more 
recognizable parts and the parts are seen to 
be joined together in ever new ways." 

"From what you are saying the separate 
parts seem to become known after the 
child has a notion of a dog and not before?" 

"Yes." 

"But is not this contrary to what we 
have been taught about going from the 
simple to the complex?" 

"Do you mean that a child should build 
his idea of a dog as he builds a block house, 
one block or one element at a time?" 

"WeU, whynot?" 

"Let's try it and see how it would work. 
Shall we begin with the feet to build our 
idea of a dog. Does the child first learn the 
feet of the dog, and then the legs, joining 
the latter to the former on top? And does 
he then learn the body, and join this to the 
already waiting legs and feet? And does 
he next add the ideas of tail and head? 
Does he take each such successive step with 
no notion of the whole dog till he has thus 
built it up?" 

"That's absurd! You are making i\m of 
me. 

" Not of you, but of that way of building 
up an idea. It is absurd, isn't it?" 

"It certainly is, but now I am lost, I am 
afraid, entirely. How does the child build 
an idea?" 

"Go back to the differentiation we dis- 
cussed. The child saw the lame foot and 
so saw foot and feet more clearly than ever 
before. This differentiation was bringing 



into clearer relief what was less clearly 
present before." 

"Yes, I see that much." 

"But the notion of the dog was all the 
while a notion of a whole dog even from the 
first." 

"Certainly." 

"But it was not so with building the 
house. The first block didn't make a whole 
house or an5rthing like it." 

"I think I see now. The boy's first 
experience was of a whole dog and he got 
a notion of a whole dog. This notion was 
at first simple enough — and inadequate — 
but it became more and more complex and 
more and more adequate as more and more 
parts or characteristics were differentiated 
and integrated. However, the notion 
under consideration was all the time and 
at each time that of a whole dog." 

"Exactly so." 

"Well, what has all this to do with 
'psychological and logical'? Have you for- 
gotten that? What is the good of all this 
anyhow? What is going to come from it?" 

"We do seem to have gone pretty far 
afield. Suppose we try to collect it all 
together. Imagine as regards government 
a very long series of experience and learn- 
ing-result closely worked out, stretching 
from earliest babyhood up to the knowledge 
of the most learned scholar in the realms of 
thought. We may picture it in this fashion : 
El R.1 £s K.2 Es R4 . . . Eio Rio En Rn . . . 

Eso RsoEsiRbI . - . En Rn En+1 Rn+1 • • • 

In this the E's mean successive experiences 
of government and each succeeding R is 
the learning result that followed that ex- 
perience. In every case R grows out of a 
preceding E and prepares, in some measure, 
for a succeeding E. Let's look at this series 
and ask some questions about it. We'll 
suppose we have before us the growth of 
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the conception of government in a well 
taught person who comes at length to be a 
great authority in the subject. I ask fiurst: 
Is each R made from its preceding E by 
conscious intent or not?'* 

**I should say not with conscious intent. 
Surely as a child he didn't intend to learn. 
He didn't think about that. He learned, to 
be sure, but he didn't consciously mean 
to learn." 

"Probably as a child he did not con- 
sciously intend his learning, — though often 
his parents meant he should learn, — ^but 
how about his later years?" 

"If he is to become a conscious student 
of the subject, there certainly will come a 
time when he intentionally studies his 
experiences in order to draw from them 
their lessons. Even if he were not to be a 
scholar, he might still as a man of affairs 
take conscious note of what was going on 
so as to profit by it. So the later R's are 
made with more or less conscious intent." 

"Can his parents or a teacher help this 
process?" 

"Certainly. They can help the boy draw 
proper conclusions. I suppose in line with 
our previous discussions they will wish him 
to be purposeful in his experiences in order 
that he may better learn. They will also 
in all probability 'set the stage' or 'load 
the dice' ,or otherwise contrive that he 
have fruitful experiences." 

"What do you mean by fruitful experi- 
ences? Are some more fruitful than 
others?" 

"Why certainly. In fact if parent or 
teacher or somebody didn't help the child, 
he would never catch up with what the 
race during untold centuries has been 
learning. This means, of course, wise over- 
sight of the boy's experiences." 

"Suppose the E's are the right kind, 



that is, purposeful on the boy's part and 
fruitful of result, what about the successive 
R's? How will they differ from each other?" 

" As we have ahready seen, each R in turn 
is itself more or less of a whole, summing 
and supplementing and correcting the 
preceding. They grow continually more 
and more differentiated within and at the 
same time more and more fully coordin- 
ated. They are also, I suppose, more 
consciously organized — ^we might say more 
and more logical. Not only will each be 
more carefully drawn as a conclusion from 
the preceding experiences, but I think each 
formation of the conception will be more 
and more consciously made, organized on 
more and more rational grounds. This is 
what I mean by saying it would grow more 
and more logical." 

"Let's go back a minute. How different 
is any E from its R?" 

"If I imderstand you, they are different 
kinds of things. Any E is a bit of life itself, 
actual experiencing, while the R is a result 
in the mind, an ordering and arranging 
of what is learned from the experiencing. 
E is life, R is what is learned from life so 
arranged as to control better the next 
experience (a new E) along this line." 

"Even a child profits from his experi- 
ences, then?" 

" Certainly. You might say, if you wish, 
that each time of life has its own learning, 
its own arrangement of learned results, its 
own logic. These successive R's differ as 
regards organization in degree, but little 
if any in kind or function." 

"You apply the term logical to each 
learning result. Do you do this deliber- 
ately?" 

"Yes, I think the essence of logical 
arrangement is effectual organization of 
experience. I find this in substance — 
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perhaps I had better say 'in germ' — ^in the 
learning of even the youngest child. The 
very essence of learning is for control of 
subsequent ejq^erience. So I am willing to 
say that each R from the first is for its 
stage logical/' 

"Am I to infer that by analogy you apply 
the term psychological similarly to each 
experience?" 

"Yes, just as the result (R) is organized 
logically, so is the learning experience by 
its very nature arranged psychologically, 
that is, for learning. Perhaps the definition 
here lies as much in the contrast as in the 
terms themselves." 

"I am not quite clear as to your use of 
the word logical. Do I correctly under- 
stand you that when the words logic and 
logical are used in their ordinary sense, 
they refer to the higher reaches of systema- 
tic organization, the kind we expect of 
well-disciplined minds? But when logical 
is used in contrasted connection with psy- 
chological, both terms vary with the 
development of the person: to each psy- 
chological age ancf experience its own 
logical arrangement?" 

"Yes, that's the way I understand it." 

"Won't you state, then, succinctly the 
difference between the psychological and 
logical order? I think I know, but I am 
not sure." 

"Ihe psychological order is the order of 
experience, of discovery, and of consequent 
learning. The logical order is the order of 
arranging for subsequent use what has 
aheady been learned." 

"I have heard people discuss whether we 
should arrange a course in science, say, 
psychologically or logically. I think I see 
dimly what they mean, but I should 
like to see it more clearly. Can you 
help me?" 



"I think so. Go back to our long series 
written down above, stretching from Ei Ri 
up to En R„ En-fi Rn+i . . . Let's ask, first, 
what is the difference between a scientist 
and a teacher of science, — ^between what a 
scientist and what a teacher of science 
shoxild try to do? Where on this scale 
would the scientist as such live?" 

"I suppose toward the end." 

" Suppose we say he now has reached Rn 
and no one has gone further. Then he will 
try to push ahead and learn still more. He 
will use his Rn to map out an experiment or 
a series of observations (En+i) from which 
by careful reasoning he will hope to draw 
some new conclusions. If successful he will 
arrange his results in a form to stand criti- 
cism and present them as Rn +i to the world. 
This is what the scientist as such would do." 

"Yes, I see that." 

"Now by contrast suppose a teacher of 
science who has gone through the whole 
series up to and including Rn; how will he 
try to bring his son, say, up to Rn?" 

"How old is the son and how much does 
he aheady know?" 

"Why ask these questions?" 

"Because he must begin where the son 
is." 

"Do you mean that each learner is at a 
certain stage on this series and must begin 
there if he is to advance?" 

"Yes, siurely. How else could it be 
done?" 

"I agree with you, but is it always so 
done? What about our textbooks, in 
physics for example?" 

"What do you mean?" 

"Is it not true that most textbooks take 
the latest results of science (Rn) and try 
to state them simply, then divide this 
material into thirty chapters and assign 
these in turn as lessons?" 
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"I hadn't thought of it that way, but I 
believe you axe right." 

"Suppose the child has reached a devel- 
opment indicated by Rio; is Chapter I (the 
first thirtieth of Rn) the same as Rn, and 
Chapter II the same as Rw, and so on?" 

"Why no, that would be like building 
that block house, wouldn't it, a block at a 
time, and like getting the notion of the dog 
by beginning with the feet and then adding 
the legs?" 

"I think it woxild be much like it. And 
what notion would the child have of 
physics after a few lessons like this? Do 
you from this see the difference between 
the logical and psychological order?" 

"I begin now to see. The logical order is 
taking a mental organization fit for grown- 
ups, chopping it into pieces, and giving it 
piece at a time to the child to learn. I 
suppose the idea is that when he gets all 
the separate pieces he will then have a 
whole. But isn't it absurd? It is in fact 
like building up the notion of the dog by 
getting first the separate notions of feet, 
legs, body, tail, and head, and then putting 
these together. I am glad you gave me 
that illustration." 

"Isn't geometry frequently so taught?" 

"Yes, always so, unless there is special 
preparation for the ordinary geometry 
book. And that's one reason why it 
often proves so difficult. Of course Euclid's 
book was for much more advanced 
students." 

"Isn't it true that when Rn is thus cut 
up into pieces and assigned as so many 
lessons, memorizing the formulation is about 
all the child can do?" 

"This is often so. The child's E's, then, 
are not real experiences, only efforts to 
memorize statements of the results of 
somebody else's experience. Under such 



conditions thinking, real thinking, the 
thinking of discovery and exploration, is 
pretty well prevented." 

"And if the child doesn't experience, if 
he has no true E's, he will have no true R's, 
no really self-organized learning residts. 
Am I right?" 

"I think so. I see no escape from that 
conclusion." 

"But are you not going too fast? Do 
you mean that the child must himself re- 
discover all that the race has found out? 
That's impossible!" 

" I don't mean to leave the child without 
help. His process will be immensely 
shortened by having as a guide some one 
who knows the field. He is thus saved the 
costly blind alley wanderings. But he must 
himself face the essential problems if he is 
to organize in himself the solutions. On no 
other basis can he come to have an effectual 
grasp of the solutions as instnunents of 
further thinking along this line. We can 
give him information, that bichloride of 
mercury is a poison. He can use this infor- 
mation and save himself from being 
poisoned; but neither chemistry nor medi- 
cine can be taught merely by giving such 
infoi:mation. Where knowledge and wis- 
dom and power are sought, there must be 
much actual facing of difficulties. Experi- 
ence in a field is necessary for anything like 
mastery of the field." * 

"I am not clear on one point. A while 
back we spoke of the child's having from 
the first a notion of a whole dog. That 
seemed clear then. But I fail to see the 
similarity between that and his work with 
the science. Do you mean to assert that 
he has from the first a notion of the 
whole science and that this undergoes 
differentiation and integration as we 
saw in the case of the dog?" 
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"Yes and no. We do not say that the 
notion of physics as a science was bom the 
day the child first reaUzed that a stone 
unsupported will fall, any more than we 
think the notion of biology was similarly 
bom the first day he saw the dog. But 
any vital and natural experience has a 
imity that makes it a whole, whether it be 
of a falling stone or of a lever or of a syphon. 
And the child forms a notion of the experi- 
ence which for him at the time is a whole, 
however much his more sophisticated 
elders may feel it as of necessity only a 
part of a larger whole. Later, if the child 
is fortunate he will have further fruitfid 
experiences in this realm. Each such will 
be a whole, but oftentimes will join itself 
with previous experiences; and the new 
notion will supplement and correct the 
old ones. Differentiation and integration 
will in this manner arise, and at length 
what you and I call the science of phjrsics 
will be bom. If the boy be so inclined and 
is still fortunate, this likewise will undergo 
differentiation and integration and logical 
articxilation with successive experiences 
until mayhap the existing limits of the 
science are reached. Throughout, if the 
process be normal, each experience (E) is 
a whole and each successive R is for our 
pupil, student, and scholar at that stage 
likewise a whole, however partial and lop- 
sidefl that particxilar R may later appear. 
But the thirtieth part of Rn is to the novice 
not a whole, nor is memorizing it or other- 
wise 'learning' it likely to be felt as a vital 
and whole experience of physics (though 
it may be felt as a real experience of bad 
teaching). Nor is 'learning,' in this fashion, 
all the chopped up parts of Rn a valid way 
for building in the boy the organization 
Rn- That can be done only by following the 
psychological as herein sketched." 



"You are pretty hard on the logical 
order when used for learning. I judge you 
don't approve of grammar as most of us 
learned it." 

"I certainly do not. It exactly illustrates 
what I mean to condemn." 

"Wouldn't you on the whole mistmst 
definitions?" 

"Yes. If I hear that a teacher requires 
his pupils to memorize many definitions, I 
have my doubts at once as to that teacher's 
insight." 

"One further question. What does 'psy- 
chologizing subject matter' mean?" 

"It refers to the work of the teacher in 
preparing for the learning of his pupils. 
In terms of oiu- discussion it means to take a 
science as the scientist knows it (as Rj and 
'imscramble' it into such a series of Ei Rj 
E^RsEsRs . . . as will lead the learner 
from where he now is through successive 
experiences (E) and learnings (R) until he 
comes to a firm grasp of the science itself. 
It means to make a path of psychological 
order from the learner's present state up to 
a state where he has much experience well 
organized." 

"One last question. You have spoken 
as if this applies only to science. Does 
it apply also to our ordinary school 
subjects?" 

"Indeed it does. I may by elaboration 
say that high school science should certainly 
begin as general science and that be pre- 
ceded by many experiences preparatory to 
it — ^not 'deferred values,' mind you, but 
experiences in which children live here and 
now. Geography should be so taught. 
In our best schools English grammar has 
already been so made over that little of the 
ntk degree logical is now left. The older 
grammars were atrocious examples of 
teaching by the strict logical order. Civics 
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is now being remade thus into citizenship. 
History teaching is probably scheduled for 
a similar transformation. Many causes are 
at work to make over the school subjects 
more and more into the psychological order. 
In fact our best thinkers now conceive the 



curriculum itself as a series of experiences 
in which by guided induction the child 
makes his own formulation. Then they are 
his to use." 

"We have much to think over, but I 
believe it is worth it." 



AN EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATION 
VIL The Question of Granmiar 

James F. Hosic 

Associate Professor of Edueanont Teachers College, Columbia University 



Traditions die hard. As a matter of fact 
they generally have a kernel of truth in 
them, no matter how much exaggeration of 
emphasis custom and hearsay may have 
added to it. So it is with the tradition of 
the linguistic aspects of the study of English 
in the schools. Begiiming as an offshoot of 
the study of Latin, the study of English 
grammar early secured a place of honor in 
the elementary schools and to this day the 
pedagogical conscience is likely to be tender 
in regard to it. 

In our experiment the first troubled 
spirit to broach the subject made the man 
higher up the point of reference. "The 
high schools complain that we do not teach 
enough grammar. How shall we meet this 
criticism?" Now, the well-known tendency 
of most teachers to imderestimate the 
previous training of their students is not 
an entirely convincing reason in the minds 
of grammar-grade teachers for ignoring 
criticisms from above. The pupils suffer 
and they come back to their former teachers 
to say so. Those teachers face a condition, 
not merely a theory. 

The answer which the leaders made to 
the query, "WHAT about grammar?" was, 
"Wait, and see. Let us consider first what 



th^ pupils in the grades actually need in 
the way of instruction in English grammar 
to enable them to improve their speaking 
and writing. Possibly when we concentrate 
in the right way upon the essential topics, 
the high school teachers will be better 
satisfied. So far as the instructors in foreign 
languages are concerned, they must expect 
to teach a good deal of grammar. That is 
what they are paid for." 

THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 

Presently something happened. One of 
the district superintendents called the 
principals and upper grade teachers of a 
certain territory into consxiltation about 
EngUsh teaching with the principal and 
English teachers of the high school which 
serves that territory. The high school 
teachers were asked to voice their senti- 
ments in the matter of grammar and they 
did so in no uncertain terms. Pupils com- 
ing to high school were notoriously deficient 
in this respect. 

Then the principal of our experimental 
school was invited to explain just what his 
teachers were doing with grammar. It 
wasn't a formal study — ^merely a hand- 
maiden to speaking and writing. There was 
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no attempt to cover a treatise on the sub- 
ject, however elementary. "We thought 
so," was written on the faces of the high 
school group. 

And then the superintendent did an 
uncanonical thing. He called for the records 
in English of pupils who had come from 
the various schools. "And lo, Ben Adhem's 
name led all the rest.'' When it came to 
actual performance, to the use of English, 
the graduates of the school which was 
making no effort whatever to conform to 
demands for formal instruction in granmiar, 
but which had earnestly striven to develop 
an effective course in composition, especially 
oral composition, made the best showing 
by the testimony of the high school itself. 

The sequel was startling. Impressed by 
the incident which we have just described, 
the principal of the high school requested 
his English teachers to visit the experi- 
mental school and endeavor to catch the 
secret of modem, informal methods in 
composition. The teachers went — ^with 
what feelings may be imagined. 

Investigation in other quarters tended 
to confirm the impression which this 
experience gave. Pupils going to high 
school from the experimental schools were 
being remarked upon for their ability 
to meet the actual demands of speaking 
and writing which arose in the English 
classes and elsewhere. Scholasticism re- 
ceived Kttle comfort from our enterprise, 
though none of us were so sanguine as to 
hope for its early and complete disap- 
pearance from strongholds in which it has 
so long been entrenched. "Should not a 
gentleman know all of these things?" quoth 
he. 

WHAT GRAMMAR TO TEACH 

None of us assimied, of course, that there 
is any virtue in avoiding instruction in 



grammar altogether. Just as a few funda- 
mental principles of effectiveness — of rhet- 
oric, if you please — are a distinct aid to 
him who would attain to clearness and 
force, so some facts and principles of cor- 
rectness as determined by current usage 
are of value to one learning to obey the con- 
ventions of the vernacular. Grammar con- 
stitutes a part of the science of the art of 
expression in words but as such has its 
natural limitations. The question to raise 
is, "What knowledge of grammar does in 
fact enable the speaker and the writer to 
improve?" Ahnost equally pertinent are 
the questions, '^Haw is such knowledge 
best acquired, and when?" 

In accordance with our general plans and 
point of view, we of the English centers 
regarded all of these as open questions. 
That children make certain types of gram- 
matical errors more frequently than others 
is now scientifically determined. It is not 
known, however, to what extent teaching 
the rules governing correctness in such 
matters will work improvement. Some 
reputable writers seem to assume as an 
axiom that ascertaining what errors in 
grammar are most frequently made auto- 
matically selects the topics for chief em- 
phasis in systematic grammatical instruc- 
tion. We assumed nothing of the sort. 
Instead, we asked each teacher to investi- 
gate the matter for herself and presently to 
report upon what grammatical instruction 
she foimd worth while in her grade. Ulti- 
mately committees were formed to organize 
the findings in the various schools, and at 
last a central clearing house committee 
was asked to put the several rep)orts into 
one. 

The following brief outline as thus 
prepared for the Chicago Course of Study 
was the result: 
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ESSENTIALS OF GRAMMAR 

Grammar is to be taught with a definitely prac- 
tical aim, not as an end in itself. That aim should 
be: 

1. To help in the formation of habits of correct 

English. 

2. To assist in the mastery of the sentence as a 

imit of oral and written English. 
The teaching of grammar must grow out of the 
needs of the children in so far as their attempts at 
expression indicate those needs. Such suggestions 
as follow must not be misconstrued to mean the 
formal grammar of definition, classification, and 
subtle analysis. The course to be effective must 
be codrdinated with the work of composition, i. «., 
primarily with the sp)eech of the children. Only 
in the highest grades may the simpler, more obvi- 
ous facts of grammar be so employed as to aid in 
the interpretation of literature. 

Grades I-IV 

Correct errors of speech as they appear. Attempt 
the elimination of the characteristic errors of the 
class in hand, such as, double negative, wrong 
form of pronoun, incorrect uses of the verb. The 
common errors are so many and so well known 
that it is unnecessary to list them here; moreover 
they vary somewhat in different districts. It is 
advisable for the teacher to Ibt those most preva- 
lent in her own class and then work persistently 
to overcome them. 

Contrive games and three-minute drills to give 
children practice in the correct use of words they 
commonly misuse. 

Grade V 
In this grade the teacher should gradually and 
carefully introduce a smaU amoimt of grammatical 
nomenclature; that is to say, she may begin to 
call a spade a spade. She must not require defi- 
nitions nor formal pointing out of parts by the 
pupils. She may accustom them to her distinction 
of common and proper nouns j with reference to the 
capitalization of the latter. The terms verb and 
adjective may well be used in criticism of their 
speech, e. g., that the verb is wrong when they say 
"I seen" for "I saw"; that a narration might be 
more interesting if instead of saying that one 
"went across the street" a verb were used that 
gave more of a picture, as dashed, crept, sneaked, 
or wabbled. 



If such a procedure is judiciously followed 
throughout the grade in connection with the 
children's composition, they will gain a fair ac- 
quaintance with a terminology which is useful at 
the time by way of economy and which serves as 
what might be called the foimdation of some 
measurably formal instruction later. 

Notation: Guard against "action word." Call 
it a verb. 

Grade VI 

The "sentence sense" has been developed 
through five years of oral composition. If they 
have been taught rightly, the children have been 
consciously "speaking in sentences." They should 
be taught enough about the relationship of subject 
noun and predicate verb and about verb forms to 
assist them to imderstand the agreement of verb 
with subject. Present and past tenses may be taught 
by way of helping the child who says "I ask him 
to go" to correct his speech. 

Note, Whatever of grammatical content is 
taught here must be the natural outgrowth of the 
children's endeavor to use English. 

Grade VII 

With the composition of the pupils as the basis 
of the study, the idea of parts of speech should be 
amplified to include in this grade: 

1. Adverbs: Distinguish from adjectives for 

the sake of usage. 

2. Pronouns: Case forms for subject, object, 

and possessive — purpose as above, correct 
usage. 

3. Verbs: Participles, also proper contractions; 

e. g.j show why "he don't" is incorrect. 
In sentence structure consider: 

1. Phrases: To place them most effectively in 

composition, or to help in the interpreta- 
tion of literature. 

2. Subordinate clauses: To use them as a means 

of more accurate or graceful expression. 

Grade VIII 
The task of the eighth grade is to organize 
the material that has been informally handled 
in the earlier grades and to amplify further the 
ideas of sentence structure and of parts of speech. 
The basis of the material of instruction is, as be- 
fore, the pupils' use of language. This being the 
case, the outline which follows is not given as 
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direction for the order in which the topics should 
be considered, but as a summary of the grammati- 
cal knowledge which the pupils may be expected 
to assimilate in the course of the year's work in 
composition. 

Note carefully the suggestions for the previous 
cycles. Discover whether the pupils of the seventh 
grade have the abilities indicated. Develop or re- 
develop them as necessary. 

I. Parts of Speech. 

1. Nouns: common and proper, singular and 

plural, possessive. 

2. Pronouns: case forms of personal and rela- 

tive pronouns as subject or object; cor- 
rectness of reference {who and which). 

3. Adjectives: recognition, for effectiveness 

in use; comparison, for correct form. 

4. Verbs: tense, voice, noting principal parts 

of troublesome verbs (use dictionary). 

5. Adverbs: distinguished from adjectives by 

form and use. 

6. Prepositions: to secure correct idiomatic 

use. 

7. Connectives: treated very simply, not for 

classification, but with the piupose of 
enlarging vocabulary and securing more 
accuracy of speech. 

II. Sentence Structure. 

1. Simple Sentence: classified according to 

piupose as declarative, interrogative, 
imperative, exclamatory. 

2. Essential Elements of Simple Sentence: 

(a) Subject, simple and complete. 

(b) Predicate, simple and complete. 

(c) Modifiers, classified as to use, not form. 

3. Complex Sentence: function of subordinate 

clause, clearness, variety, economy of 
words. 



4. Compound Sentence: value in summing up 
or in balancing statements. 

Note. None of these topics should be treated 
exhaustively. The purpose of the course is ful- 
filled in the realization that there is a law of 
language, the basis of correct speech; in the recog- 
nition that there are greater force, flexibility, and 
variety to expression. 

Briefly, the children should pursue the course 
with the conscious purpose of learning how to 
make better sentences. 

Two features of this outline are worthy of 
notice. In the first place, grammar is re- 
lated as closely as possible to composition. 
Indeed, it is described as a part of the 
course in composition. In the second place, 
the purpose to be served by instruction in 
each topic is definitely indicated. Atten- 
tion is to be called to phrases, for example, 
not to insure the ability to distinguish or 
classify but to cultivate the power to con- 
struct better sentences. 

This is the spirit of the whole outline and 
is to become the "conscious purpose" of 
the pupils whose course in grammar is 
suggested by it. Grammar is to be, not a 
subject apart, pursued for its own sake, 
like the science and mathematics now 
happily being superseded, but a guide to 
improvement in the art of communication, 
an aid to him who would obey the conven- 
tions of the vernacular current in his time 
and so economize the attention of his 
auditors. 
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HIAWATHA'S WEDDING FEAST 
Dramatized by Seven-Year-Old Children 

Ethel M. Green 

Siale Normal Sckcolt Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



The play was given by the second grade 
of the Milwaukee State Normal School. It 
represented the product of about two 
months' work, not more than a half hour 
each day, however, having been given to 
the study. A part of that time was devoted 
to costume-making in the regular art period 
and for the making of pipes, bows and 
arrows, tomahawks, and other things 
needed in the play. Diiring the regular 
g3nnnasium period some time was given to 
learning the Indian dances needed in the 
play, and at the regular music period to 
learning songs to be sung, and at the 
regular literature period to learning the 
poem and arranging the play. During the 
regular reading period some time was spent 
in reading Indian stories for the purpose of 
enjoyment and of getting information 
concerning Indian dress and habits that 
might be valuable in working out the play. 
Two half-hour periods were devoted to 
writing letters to a school supply company 
inquiring the cost of red clay to be used by 
the children for modeling the pipes. A 
little time was taken to calculate the cost of 
materials. 

In addition, the children at home on their 
own initiative spent some time collecting 
Indian relics, such as bowls, tobacco 
pouches, horn, etc., and in making such 
things as spears, tomahawks, etc., that were 
needed in the play. 

A little extra time was spent by individ- 
uals who had been selected by the class to 
confer with teachers in various departments 
on particular problems. For example, the 



music department was asked to write the 
music for the words that Chibiabos sang; 
the physical training teacher was asked to 
help with certain Indian dances; and the 
head of the art department was asked to 
help with the stage scenery. 

The children themselves chose the partic- 
ular part of the story to be dramatized. 
They had played "Hiawatha's Childhood" 
without costumes, and the entire story of 
Hiawatha had been read to them many 
times*. After much discussion they agreed 
upon the "Wedding Feast." 

On the stage was a wigwam which had 
been brought by one of the children, and 
stretched on the back wall was a large 
poster of pine trees, expressive of the lines, 
"Dark behind it rose the forest." There 
was also a large hollow log. 

"And Osseo when he saw it. 
Gave a shout, a cry of anguish. 
Leaped into its yawning cavern, — V 

The stage setting was arranged to 
harmonize in color with the costmnes which 
the children had made. Their suits were of 
khaki cloth, fringed and decorated brightly 
with Indian symbols. Their moccasins of 
brown cloth were also brightly decorated, 
and their headgear was adorned with gay 
colored feathers made of paper. 

At the beginning of the play Hiawatha, 
Minnehaha, and old Nokomis were busy 
about the wigwam in preparation of the 
feast. Some of the guests had arrived and 
were squatted in Indian fashion on either 
side of the stage. An Indian yell was heard 
in the distance. It came nearer and nearer. 
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Then from the piano below the stage came 
Indian dance music; at the side entrance 
to the stage there was a tremendous 
Indian yell, and in came a procession of 
thirty or more children in full Indian 
costume. They came in the stooping, 
sneaking, alert manner characteristic of the 
Indian race. They encircled Hiawatha and 
Minnehaha, dancing the Indian snail dance, 
winding about them, then imwinding, 
keeping time to the music, and finally 
seating themselves in Indian fashion in a 
large semicircle on the stage. 

Then the feast began. Old Nokomis and 
Minnehaha set large bowls before the 
guests, and gave them spoons. These 
bowls were borrowed wooden bread bowls 
which the children had chalked white. The 
spoons were made of black cardboard. The 
guests began to eat. Of course they were 
only pretending. 

Then the chQdren spoke to the 
audience. 

ist Speaker: 

"You shall hear how Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
How the handsome Yenadizze 
Danced at Hiawatha's wedding; 
How the gentle Chibiabos, 
He the sweetest of musicians, 
Sang his songs of love and longing; 
How lagoo, the great boaster, 
He the marvelous story-teller. 
Told his tales of strange adventure, 
That the feast might be more joyous, 
That the time might pass more gayly. 
And the guests be more contented." 

2nd Speaker: 

" Sumptuous was the feast Nokomis 
Made at Hiawatha's wedding; 
All the bowls were made of bass-wood, 
White and polished very smoothly. 
All the spoons of horn of bison, 
Black and polished very smoothly." 



3rd Speaker: 

"She had sent through all the village 
Messengers with wands of willow. 
As a sign of invitation, 
As a token of the feasting; 
And the wedding guests assembled, 
Clad in all their richest raiment, 
Robes of fur and belts of wampum, 
Splendid with their paint and plumage, 
Beautiful with beads and tassels." 

4th Speaker: 

"First they ate the sturgeon, Nahma, 
And the pike, the Maskenozha, 
Caught and cooked by old Nokomis; 
Then on pemican they feasted, 
Pemican and bufiFalo marrow, 
Haunch of deer and hump of bison, 
Yellow cakes of the Mondamin, 
And the wild rice of the river." 

$tk Speaker: 

"But the gracious Hiawatha, 

And the lovely Laughing Water, 

And the careful old Nokomis 

Tasted not the food before them, 

Only waited on the others, 

Only served the guests in silence." 

6th Speaker: 

"And when all the guests had finished. 
Old Nokomis, brisk and busy. 
From an ample pouch of otter. 
Filled the red-stone pipes for smoking 
With tobacco from the Southland, 
Mixed with bark of the red willow, 
And with herbs and leaves of fragrance." 

While the sixth child was speaking, 
old Nokomis and Minnehaha gathered up 
the bowls and spoons. Then Nokomis fiUed 
the pipes and the guests began smoking. 
The pipes were of red clay, and had large 
bowls and long handles. Nokomis said: 

"O Pau-Puk-Keewis, 

Dance for us your merry dances, 

Dance the Beggar's Dance to please us, 
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Pau-Puk-Keewis Dancing at the Feast 



That the feast may be more joyous, 
That the time may pass more gayly, 
And our guests be more contented!" 

Then Pau-Puk-Keewis danced to piano 
music such a dance as he thought might 
have been danced at the feast. The gym- 
nasium teacher had taught him the dance. 
He was dressed as he thought Pau-Puk- 
Keewis might have been dressed, even to 
the plumes on his head, the fan of turkey 
feathers, and the tails of foxes on his heels. 

Then Nokomis said: 

"Sing to us, O Chibiabos! 
Songs of love and songs of longing. 
That the feast may be more joyous. 
That the time may pass more gayly, 
And our guests be more contented!" 

Chibiabos sang in sweetest tones: 
"Onaway! Awake, beloved! 
Thou the wild-flower of the forest! 



Thou the wild-bird of the prairie! 
Thou with eyes so soft and fawn-like! 
If thou only lookest at me, 
I am happy, I am happy." 

All the children joined in singing the last 
line, "I am happy, I am happy." After 
this some one said: 
"O good lagoo. 
Tell us now a tale of wonder. 
Tell us of some strange adventure, 
That the feast may be more joyous. 
That the time may pass more gayly. 
And our guests be more contented!" 

And lagoo answered: 

"You shall hear a tale of wonder, 

You shall hear the strange adventures 

Of Osseo, the Magician, 

From the Evening Star descended. . . . 

Once, in days no more remembered. 

Ages nearer the beginning, 

When the heavens were closer to us 
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And the Gods were more familiar, 

In the Northland lived a hunter, 

With ten young and comely daughters." 

At this point lagoo stopped and smoked. 
He had decided when we were working 
out the play that, even though he could tell 
the whole story, it would be too long. The 
audience might get tired, and the Indians 
at the feast might get restless. Then, too, 
the children had planned to dramatize at 
some later date the story lagoo told, and 
the audience would not care to hear the 
story twice. All the other children did not 
know his plan, and some begged him to 
continue. He smoked in silence for a while, 
then said: 

"There are great men, I have known such, 
Whom their people imderstand not, 
Whom they even make a jest of." 

To these last words many of the Indians 
responded: 

"Does he mean himseK, I wonder?" 

Then old Nokomis said again to 
Chibiabos: 

"Sing to us, O Chibiabos! 
Songs of love and songs of longing. 
That the time may pass more gayly, 
That the feast may be more joyous, 
And our guests be more contented!" 

And Chibiabos sang: 

"When thou art not pleased, beloved. 
Then my heart is sad and darkened. 
As the shining river darkens. 
When the clouds drop shadows on it! 
When thou smilest, my beloved. 



Then my troubled heart is brightened. 
As in sunshine gleam the ripples 
That the cold wind makes in rivers." 

After this he sang again the first song, 
ending with: 

"If thou only lookest at me, 
^ I am happy, I am happy." 

All of the guests joined in singing these 
last lines, then rose and danced an Indian 
war dance, and left the stage, stepping to 
the music in Indian fashion and chanting, 
"I am happy, I am happy." 

Some of the values derived from the 
work I have described are as follows: 

The pupils gained in the formation of 
certain social habits, such as that of working 
earnestly and joyfully together to attain a 
definite end, of giving help and of taking 
criticism in the right way. They gained in 
ability to take the initiative and in the 
habit of looking for better ways of doing 
things. 

Through planning this play, and through 
doing all the things necessary to carrying 
out the plans, such as making costumes, 
having the words Chibiabos sang set to 
music by the music department, requesting 
the gjrmnasium department to teach the 
dances needed, through memorizing the 
lines, and through the actual playing of 
the story, the children obtained a rather 
thorough appreciation of this particular 
portion of Hiawatha, I think they gained 
also, as a result of the work, a better 
appreciation of music, drawing, manual arts, 
and dancing as actual means of expression. 
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PREPARING NATURE STUDY TEACHERS 

James S. Grim 

Instructor in Nature Study , Keystone State Normal Schoolt Kutttown, Pennsylvania 



In order to determine what students in 
some other normal schools of the United 
States were doing in their nature study 
work, it was suggested that each member of 
our nature study class (170 in all) write a 
personal letter to a teacher of nature study 
with the request that she hand the letter 
to an interested student of hers for reply. 
Patterson's Educational Directory was 
used to secure correct addresses. Normal 
schools were selected on a geographical 
basis, care being taken not to send letters 
to many schools in one state to the exclusion 
of other states. 

The letters were composed in regular 
school time under the instructor's super- 
vision. The supervision did not extend, 
however, to details of composition, but was 
restricted to general problems of motiva- 
tion. Each student wrote out her nature 
study reactions, her experiences in the 
coiurse, in a direct personal way as though 
she were telling about them across the 
table to a stranger of like age and experi- 
ence. In many cases pictures of the school, 
the campus, and nature haunts nearby were 
inclosed. 

Replies soon began to come in. These 
were brought to class and read aloud and 
discussed. In a few instances the instructor 
herself as well as a student replied, but in 
most cases responses came from students 
only. A sufficient nimiber of replies have 
been received to indicate that nature work 
in many teacher-training schools of the 
United States is not handicapped by a 
deadening uniformity. States maintaining 
uniform courses of study exhibit wide 



diversity in actual practice in this phase 
of school work. 

Although many objections can be raised 
to the student-reaction method of dis- 
covering drifts and testing tendencies in 
educational aims, yet when sufficient data 
are at hand this method has some merit of 
directness. For what a teacher does 
counts more than what she may try, 
listlessly or otherwise, to do. 

One would naturally expect that stu- 
dents, graduates of a high school, studying 
the possibilities of nature material for 
training purposes in the grades would 
have definite ideas as to principles, aims, 
and methods involved and that discussions 
of their experiences would revolve aroimd 
such ideas. One would think, too, that 
there would be some basis of general 
accord or agreement in principle that 
would be an outstanding featiu-e of the 
responses. 

This lack of harmony prompts the query. 
Is it not possible to discover or suggest 
elements that should be common features 
in courses offered in every state? Or does 
local tinge require confficting aims and 
discordant principles? 

From a study of the student replies a 
basis for imiformity does not seem impos- 
sible. The basis is the child itself — the 
chief nature problem. So long as we 
emphasized content, objective nature, how- 
ever fascinatingly presented, there were 
bound to be teachers of the book and 
lecture type, and textbooks for student- 
teachers were naturally filled with insect, 
bird, and flower material — books that are 
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excellent elementary biologies but poor 
tools as helps in nature study. 

It is difficult to shed pedagogical names. 
It is agreed that the phrase "nature study" 
is unfortimate unless qualified and intensi- 
fied by present-day interpretations. To 
the student-teacher who has a lower grade 
child before her the phrase "nature study" 
does not connote elementary biology; the 
phrase has not yet, in a sense, taken on 
science implications. The science consists 
in the selection, organization, and presenta- 
tion of nature tools that will evoke desirable 
responses. 

The child problem is the only outstanding 
one that can be common in all courses of 
nature study. Knowledge of nature in the 
child rather than familiarity with nature 
outside is basic in value. A knowledge of 
outside nature to a teacher is useful only 
in its means of personal reactions. Racial 
tendencies, inheritances of various sorts, 
tendencies of different forms, constitute a 
nature equipment whose significance to a 
leader of child life has more profound value 
than informational facts about flowers, 
birds, and insects, a considerable body of 
which cannot be made to function in class- 
room practice. 

It is difficult at times to control the 
nature leadings within a child by the use of 
pets, gardens, etc., but the work ranks high 
or low according to this reasoned control. 
For instance, simlight can be taught most 
effectively when the teaching conforms to 
the principle of biological relationships of 
organisms to solar energy. 

Like a leaf the child moves toward the 
light. It cries for the moon; it gazes at the 
stars; it delights in playing with fire; and in 
the olden days it worshiped the sun. Here 
is an instinct, a nature force, a tendency to 
move in response to pleasurable feelings. 



It is the teacher's privilege to organize situa- 
tions in harmony with it — situations that will 
develop into habits of hygienic light relations. 

In preparing a teacher for this work 
through a project-problem on light, the 
chief aim should be habit formation and 
should turn on the securing of repeated 
light responses. Handwork, "cutouts," 
games, songs, outdoor walks, garden activ- 
ities, expression work generally, are aimless 
and meaningless to the teacher who has not 
a clear-cut response program in mind. 
Observation of response development in 
children and the discussion of the principles 
of interpretative expressions induced by 
concrete situations is the very heart of a 
nature study course for teachers. 

In view of this it is very easy to imder- 
stand why some teachers, poorly equipped 
in knowledge of science, are doing excellent 
nature work and why some others well- 
trained in biology, physics, and chemistry 
are not meeting expectations. 

Enthusiasm for outdoor life, while help- 
ful, is not so important for a prospective 
teacher as enthusiasm for child life and a 
desire to know how to use common things 
to develop wholesome responses. 

Emphasis on the direct needs of the child 
to satisfy its normal and biological cravings 
should be the basis of nature work in 
teacher-training schools generally. Natu- 
rally, there must be variations in methods 
and materials in the several states to secure 
worth-while results. 

A few subordinate problems raised by the 
students of our class, in view of so many 
divergent expressions of opinion by fellow 
students in many scattered normal schools, 
were: i. Is there a basis of agreement? 
2. In what might this basis consist? 3. To 
what extent can an agreement be widely 
accepted? 
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LEARNING TO LEARN 

Charles H. Sampson 

Huntington School, Boston, Massachusetts 



The old idea of learning seemed to require 
that the student be attentive enough to 
absorb knowledge by listening. The teacher 
did most of the work in class. It was true, 
of course, that the student had something to 
do outside of class. The result was that the 
teacher became efficient as an explanatory 
medium of the truths of the subject that 
he was teaching but the student, unless 
somewhat exceptional, lost much because 
he could not, under the circumstances, 
bring the best of himself to the surface. 

Unless a student learns to learn by doing, 
he is likely to sufiFer keen disappointments 
and possible failiure, this, not because his 
native ability is below average but because 
he does not know how to use the abilities 
that he has. 

Let us consider a class in college pre- 
paratory algebra, for example. The point 
can be illustrated here as well as anywhere. 
How can a student best learn algebra? 
There is only one satisfactory way that is 
applicable to all classes of students who 
have the ability to learn it at all. He must 
learn to learn it; he cannot generally absorb 
it as a result of mere teaching even though 
it be exceptionally well taught. 

Let us suppose that a certain number of 
problems are assigned in the subject of 
fractions for a given lesson. The part that 
the teacher should play in the accomplish- 
ment of the solution of these problems 
resolves itself into a first-class explanation 
of the processes and methods involved and 
the reasons for doing this or that. He may 
well do a few problems further to illustrate 
the methods that he has been explaining if 



by such procedure he can fix the application 
of them. Then the student must play his 
part; he must do the problems himself if 
the result is to be as desired. This requires 
work on his part rather than on the part of 
the instructor. Here is the whole trouble: 
the student does not want to work. He 
finds it difficult to get the idea that learning 
is the result of work. Merely to listen is not 
necessarily to learn. 

A good way to conduct any recitation is 
to divide it into two parts, one of which is a 
teaching proposition, the other, a learning 
one. The first part is, of course, to be used 
by the teacher, the second part by the 
pupil, except for such supplementary aid as 
the instructor may find necessary to give. 
If students could see the advantages of 
attacking the job which is theirs during 
their half of the period as a game to be won, 
how simple and effective would be this 
task of instilling knowledge. A visitor to a 
class conducted after this fashion might find 
the teacher doing nothing during the second 
half of the period, but if he found all of the 
students working as though their lives 
depended on the result of their labors, he 
could rest assured that there was nothing 
the trouble with the method in that class. 

During this latter half of the period the 
instructor is nothing more nor less than a 
helper in time of trouble. A certain detail 
of the explanation may not have been 
entirely clear; let him explain and straighten 
out the difficulty. "Is this the correct 
answer to the first problem?" says John 
quietly. "No, John, there is a slight error 
there (pointing it out). See if you can get 
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the correct result now." The chances are 
that John will succeed in a moment or two. 
He is learning to learn. Delightfully in- 
spiring it is to see boys and girls playing 
the game. 

" Here are two of the most difficult prob- 
lems that I have been able to find any- 
where, and the pupil who solves them before 
the end of the period will get an 'A* for the 
day," says the teacher. The student who 
does not respond to this has something the 
trouble with him. American youth does 
not play that way. He may say that he 
does not care to accept the challenge that 
has been thrown at him, but in his heart he 
will want to get the answers to those prob- 
lems. Eventually, practically every member 
of the class will be able to get that "A." 



Such a method as this shows its results 
gradually. A gradual accomplishment, 
however, is ahnost invariably the most 
satisfactory one in the end. It is true here. 
Boys and girls who have actually learned to 
learn need have little fear of the college 
entrance tests. 

The teacher who can teach by lecturing 
may well consider himself somewhat of a 
wonder. This sort of thing gets by in 
college because there is no **comeback." In 
the preparatory classes for college, however, 
one may lecture his head off and yet not 
accomplish the desired end because he has 
no check at all on what his students 
are learning to do for themselves. Let 
us as teachers teach our students to 
learn. 



THE CLEARING HOUSE 



COST AND CONSERVATION 

A good project for the seventh and eighth 
grades is learning to read the meters and com- 
pute the cost of electricity, gas, and water used 
in the home. 

Launching the Project: Electric lights are 
burning when class enters room. Request a 
student to turn off the electric current. By 
class discussion bring out the following points: 

1. Why not let lights bum all day? 

2. Who determines the cost per month? 

3. How does he decide the amount? 

4. What other conveniences about the house? 

5 . How does each of these get to the house? 

6. Does each convenience cost same? 

7. Why have meters? 

8. Does anyone else read meters except the repre- 

sentative from company? 

9. Would it be well to have a check on reading? 
10. Would you like to read the meters at your 

home and compute cost? 



Students will be instructed to go home, 
locate their meters, make a drawing of the 
figures on the faces; also notice the shape of 
the meter. 

Method oj Procedure: 

1. Drawings to be placed on board. Students de- 

scribe outside appearance and location of 
meters. Learn to read dials. 

2. Interpretation of terms. Students will go to the 

textbook and reference books to find what 
they can about meters, for the purpose of 
learning how the meter measures. They re- 
port information found. 

3. Computing cost. Learn rates charged by com- 

pany. Find amoimt consumed as indicated 
by two meter readings. Find cost of same. 

4. Drill in reading and computing cost of several 

readings. 

Practical Application: 

Class work out a chart on which readings are 
to be recorded. Each student makes a chart. 
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Each student reads meters on Thursday and 
Monday evenings. All read meter on same day 
that company's representative reads it. Com- 
pute cost for month. Bring company's bill 
from home and check amounts. Pupils should 
be encouraged to continue checking readings 
each month. 

The idea involved is, conservation of en- 
ergy. Electric lights, often burning when not 
needed, are requiring energy which is supplied 
by coal. Our natural resources are decreasing 
with each generation. 

A SEED SALE 

Situation: A class of second grade children 
had become interested in a Junior Red Cross 
membership drive and wished to earn its dues 
of forty-five cents by selling seeds. 

Activities: The children gathered seeds from 
home gardens. Each child made an envelope 
according to his own ideas. The best envelope 
was selected by the class, its owner was asked 
to explain how he made it, and many more 
were made like it. Then each child decorated 
an envelope. The decorations were discussed 
by the class and the most attractive designs 
were repeated many times on other 
envelopes. 

The class advertised the sale well. Many 
children brought to school advertisements cut 
from magazines and newspapers. These were 
read to find out how to write an advertisement. 
The class observed that a good advertisement 
tells where and when to buy an article, and 
how cheap and how good it is. With these four 
points in mind, they set about writing adver- 
tisements, first learning to spell the words, 
then practising them on the board, and finally 
writing the advertisements on large pieces of 
unprinted newspaper. They cut large baskets 
and vases of flowers, printed their names be- 
neath them, and hung them about the room. 
The large advertisements or posters were hung 
in the halls. Children were chosen to go to the 
different rooms and explain the purpose of the 
sale, telling a little about the work of the 
Junior Red Cross Society. 



When the seeds were in the envelopes ready 
to be sold, the question arose, who should sell 
them? It was decided to play buying seeds 
with toy money in order to find out who would 
make good salesmen. In this manner several 
good clerks were discovered, but when the real 
sale took place there was such an unexpected 
rush that the little sales people became con- 
fused and the teacher had to do most of the 
selling herself. 

One himdred and three packages of seeds 
were sold and many disappointed customers 
were turned away. 

PROVIDING AN AUDIENCE FOR 
ORAL READING 

In the fourth and fifth grades the following 
plan is in use in the Franklin School, Port 
Arthur, Texas. In this school there are four 
classes of each half grade, eight fourth grade, 
and eight fifth grade classes. Each teacher of 
academic work (reading, writing, spelling, 
language, arithmetic, and geography) has all 
of the academic work of a Low and all of the 
academic work of a High class for one grade. 
There are four teachers for each grade. 

The teachers are requested to arrange their 
programs in such manner that reading will 
come at the same time for two teachers. The 
teachers are paired off before programs are 
made. To be specific let us use actual class 
numbers. Classes 29, 30, 31, and 32 are all 
Low Fourth classes. Classes 33, 34, 35, and 
36 are all High Fourth classes. The teacher of 
academic work for class No. 29 also has aca- 
demic work for class No. 33. Class No. 30 
and class No. 34 are taught by the same 
teacher. The third teacher teaches Class No. 
31 and Class No. 35; in like manner 32 and 36 
are taught by the same teacher. 

Classes 29 and 30 have reading at the same 
time daily on their program. Today is prepa- 
ration day. In each class from five to ten 
children are working with the teacher pre- 
paring material to be read tomorrow to the 
children of the other class. They are master- 
ing the difficult words. They are making 
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every effort to do their best tomorrow. While 
they are preparing, with the active assistance 
of the teacher, the other members of the class 
are reading silently. They are provided with 
ample material from the school library, with 
story books from home, and with magazines, 
railroad and steamship folders, and catalogues 
of mail order houses. What they have read 
during the silent reading period will be care- 
fully checked during the language period. 

The morrow arrives. It is a great day for 
each class. Those who prepared yesterday go 
with their teacher to the room of the other 
class. Class 29 is being entertained by chil- 
dren from class 30. Class 30 is being enter- 
tained by children from class 29. The chil- 
dren who are reading have an audience. The 
audience does not know what is going to be 
read. It is not going to find fault. It is ex- 
pecting a good story, well read. During the 
language period, after the readers have re- 
turned home, the class will talk about the 
stories that were read. They will also criti- 
cize the manner in which they were read. 

Let us step into the room of class 29. A 
child from class 30 steps forward. He an- 
noimces the title of his story. Perhaps he 
gives a brief synopsis of it before beginning. 
He must do all that he can to hold his audi- 
ence. Each member of that audience has on 
his desk a book. If the reader fails to interest 
him as much as the book, he will not listen to 
the reader but will read from his book. 

All of the audience wait imtil the title has 
been announced and the story begun before 
anyone opens a book. Then we see a few 
books being opened and read. The story is a 
good one, light applause follows, and the 
entire audience attends to the title and be- 
ginning of the next story. This time not a 
book is opened. The audience is held while 
a boy reads from the Boy Scout magazine the 
story of "Yellow— Clear Through" by P. L. 
Anderson. At the end of four minutes the 
teacher calls time. By a show of hands the 
audience requests another minute. Five min- 
utes is the final limit of time to be given to one 



reader. At the end of the minute the audi- 
ence votes to continue the story day after 
tomorrow. The reader takes his seat and a 
girl then reads about "Queen Mab and the 
Cherry Blossom," by Margaret Tod Ritter 
in the "Every GirPs Magazine." This time 
the girls vote to have the story continued. 
The third child to read is a boy who is large 
for his grade and somewhat backward. He 
could not do well in any standard reader for 
his grade, but the teacher has chosen for him 
an easy story, "From a Japanese School 
Reader," in John MartMs Book for February. 
This is the story he has longed for. He has 
had four days of careful preparation — ^we 
learn later. He reads without an error. The 
tale is full enough of interest to compensate 
the audience for the monotonous manner of 
reading. It is completed and the boy returns 
well pleased. 

Do not think that all stories are from maga- 
zines. They are from many sources. One 
teacher has gathered together twenty-five dif- 
ferent kinds of readers and story books from 
which to read. The school takes all magazines 
that are published for children. 

The plan is useful for the poor reader or 
the lazy reader who comes before his audience 
not properly prepared. The audience leaves 
him by all reading silently, and the teacher 
stops him when she sees that he cannot hold a 
majority of the audience. 

Each child under this plan reads orally to 
an audience at least twice a month. He reads 
to his teacher two or three times for each time 
he reads to the audience. Each time he reads 
he is on his feet for at least two or three 
minutes. The plan affords more reading. The 
reading is better motivated. Some parents 
complain because the children do not read 
every day. When invited to a reading lesson, 
however, they do not complain but go away 
well pleased with the accomplishments of their 
children. 

By assigning the teachers in pairs classes 
^7, and 34 work together with the same teach- 
ers who have classes 29 and 30. The plan 
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has proved so successful that from an experi- 
mental beginning with two classes it has spread 
to all of the classes. Some third grade teachers 
are using it. In a smaller school the children 
of one grade could read to the children of 
another grade. 

Leonard Power, 
Principal, Franklin School, 
Port Arthur, Texas 

INDIAN MUSIO-A CHILDREN'S PROJECT 

It was also a normal school student's proj- 
ect. She had been asked to prepare a series of 
lesson plans for teaching English composition, 
unified in idea, and covering several weeks of 
class time. Her own interests were so strongly 
musical that somewhat unusual possibilities 
suggested themselves. It was decided that she 
should find music — ^folk music preferably — 
sufficiently expressive of an experience within 
the children's range as to make them wish to 
compose suitable words. 

Indian music was foimd to meet these re- 
quirements. The grade selected for the ex- 
periment was the fourth. The class was a 
heterogeneous one in a recently organized 
school. It was regarded as decidedly below 
grade in English, and it certainly had no 
enthusiasm for composition. 

The objective we had in mind could not 
properly be reached without an acquaintance 
with Indian life. This was carefully presented 
in the usual way, including various problems 
that the children themselves proposed. When 
the topic "Indian music" was reached, the 
first song was sung by the teacher. Then she 
played some songs on the piano, asking the 
children to suggest the idea or feeling ex- 
pressed, and confirming — usually — their guesses 
by singing the words. Finally she played an 
imusually expressive selection which the class 
at once decided was storm music. 



"Sing it," they demanded. 

"I cannot sing this one," she replied; "I 
have no words." 

"We must have, words," they cried. 

"There is only one way to get them," she 
suggested. 

They saw the opportimity and went to work. 
First the whole selection was played again 
and they organized the ideas it expressed, — 
the rolling of the thimder, the beating of the 
rain, etc. Then came the line by line composi- 
tion, with much discussion and trial of various 
renderings and with growing critical apprecia- 
tion. There were opportunities for the teacher 
to list vocabulary possibilities and to make 
other suggestions that exercised their selective 
powers. Over and over they sang it to test 
each new line. When at last it was completed, 
they experienced the kind of creative joy that 
poets know. 

The subsequent history of this group amply 
justified the experiment. They showed a real 
zest for rightly motivated composition, and 
an attitude toward criticism that looked 
toward a passion for perfection. They often 
wished to spend more time in revision than 
their teacher had anticipated, so that the sense 
of satisfaction experienced by the various per- 
sons concerned in this project became cumu- 
lative. 

SajrJwh J. McNary, 
State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J. 

A CORRECTION 

Miss Elizabeth Breckinridge, Principal of the 
Louisville Normal School, desires us to say 
that the article on "Home Life in Louisville in 
1800 and 1921 — Heating, Lighting, and Venti- 
lation," which appeared in our January issue, 
should have been accredited to Miss Minnie 
Burks, a teacher in her school. We are glad to 
make this correction. 
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EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 

Teachers and school oflScials everywhere 
will be interested in the standards adopted 
by the New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools at a recent meeting 
in Boston. The standards are as follows: 

1. The purpose of the school should be to 
develop in each individual to the fullest 
possible extent the knowledge, interests, ideals, 
habits, and powers whereby he will find his 
place and use that place to shape both him- 
self and society toward ever nobler ends. 

The presence of such an effecuve purpose 
in a school will be shown by the intellectual 
attainment of the pupils, their courtesy, 
industry, respect for authority, sense of per- 
sonal responsibility, initiative, and habits and 
powers of ready and effective cooperation. 

A public high school especially should be 
in close relation to the conununity which it 
serves. With due allowance for local condi- 
tions, the efl5ciency of the service of the school 
will be revealed by its drawing power as shown 
by the percentage of the school population 
enrolled in the school, and by its retentive 
power as shown by the percentage of entrants 
who complete the course. 

2. The instruction shall be on a high level, 
as measured by present standards and as 
shown by satisfactory results in pupils. Such 
results will consist not only in the mastery 
of subject matter but also in the interest and 
attention of the pupils and in the acquisition 
by them of correct habits of thought and 
study. 

3. The program of studies shall be unified, 
coherent, well-balanced, susceptible of ef- 
fective administration, and adapted to the 
purpose of the school. 

4. The requirement for graduation from 
a secondary school shall be the completion 



of at least fifteen units, normally based upon 
the completion of eight years of elementary 
school work or the equivalent. Fractional 
imits may be counted toward this total. 

Definition: A unit represents a year's study 
in any subject in a secondary school, so planned 
as to constitute approximately one-fourth of 
a fuU year of work for a pupil of normal ability. 
To count as a unit, the recitation periods shall 
aggregate approximately 120 sixty-minute 
hours. Time occupied by shop or laboratory 
work counts one-half as much as time in 
recitation. 

5. Teachers shall give evidence of adequate 
preparation in subjects to be taught. 

6. Teachers of academic subjects beginning 
service in New England in September, 1922, 
or thereafter, shall have satisfactorily com- 
pleted at least four years of study in institu- 
tions of coUegiate grade, or the equivalent. 
In the opinion of the association five years of 
such study is desirable. 

7. Teachers of academic subjects beginning 
service in New England in September, 1924, 
or thereafter, shall have had professional 
training equivalent to twelve semester hours. 

The following types of courses are recom- 
mended as meeting the spirit of this require- 
ment: general introduction to education, edu- 
cational psychology, principles of secondary 
education, teaching of particidar subjects, 
observation and practice teaching, history 
of education. 

8. Teachers of special subjects (such as 
music, drawing, manual training, domestic 
science) beginning service in New England in 
September, 1922, or thereafter, shall have had 
at least two years of study beyond the second- 
ary school, with special courses in the subject 
to be taught. 

9. Satisfactory evidence of successful 
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experience may be • accepted in partial 
fulfillment of standards 6, 7 and 8. 

Note: It is understood by the association 
that standards 5 to 9 do not apply to teachers 
in service in New England previous to Sep- 
tember, 1922. 

ESSAY BY AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP 
HOLDER IN FRANCE 

The French Government offers to American 
college women through the American Council 
on Education certain scholarships and fellow- 
ships in lycdes and 6coles normales. Miss 
Marjorie Rowland, formerly of Vassar College, 
one of the yoimg women appointed this year 
to a scholarship in the Lyc6e de Versailles, is 
the author of the following brief essay. Mr. 
Firmin Roz, of the Office national des Univer- 
sit6s et ficoles franjaises, writing of the work 
of the American scholarship holders, says: 

"La Directrice du Lyc6e de Versailles nous 
a d6}k adress6 im tres int^ressant rapport sur 
Torganisation du travail des boursiferes am6ri- 
caines dans son 6tabliss6nent. Elle nous a 
mtoe conununiqu6 le premier devoir de 
chacune d*elles sur ce sujet: 'Definissez la 
simplicite, T^l^nce et la coquetterie. Illus- 
trez vos definitions par trois portraits.' La 
Directrice nous a prevenus que ce devoir 6tait 
une seconde redaction refaite d'aprfes les indi- 
cations du professeur et revue par lui. Vous 
trouverez ci-joint un extrait de la composition 
frangaise de Miss Marjorie Rowland qui nous 
a paru assez int^ressant pour vous 6tre signale. 
II y a quelques l^feres retouches du pro- 
fesseur." 

Miss Rowland's essay follows: 

La SiMPLiaxE 

Pour une personne qui vient d'un pays oil 
il y a tant de luxe, tant d'extravagance en 
toutes sortes de choses, c'est un vrai plaisir de 
trouver en France la simplicity. Le portrait de 
la jeune fille du lyc6e frangais est peut-^tre le 
meilleur exemple que je puisse trouver de cette 
simplicity qui m'a tant frappee partout. La 
jeune fille fran^aise n'arrive pas k son lyc6e 



avec deux ou trois malles remplies de costumes 
pour toutes sortes d'occasions magnifiques. Elle 
sait qu'elle n'est venue i son lycde que pour 
6tudier, et que les robes de sole n'y seront pas 
n&essaires. Quelques petits tabliers pour la 
classe, une robe de dimanche, voili tout; elle 
n'a pas besoin de grandes malles. La coiffure 
d'lme jeune Frangaise, comme son costume, 
marque aussi la simplicite; mais c'est la vie 
qu'elle mene k son 6cole que je trouve la plus 
interessante i propos de la simplicity. Elle se 
l^ve k six heures et demie, fait sa toilette dans 
une chambre qui est k peu prfes chaufffe, fait 
ses priferes; elle execute quelques mouvements 
de gynmastique, mange un petit dejeuner 
16ger, et puis, elle s'en va en classe. Pendant 
la joum6e, nulle r&r&ition, except^ quelques 
minutes apr^s le grand d^jeimer. Et pendant 
Tapr&s-midi, nulle sortie, except^ pour aller k 
la classe; T^tude seule remplit les heures. Le 
soir vient; c'est le temps de sa recr6ation, mais 
quelle r6cr&ition simple! Des jeux dans le 
salon de son pavilion, la lecture, peut-6tre; 
puis, il est temps de se coucher. Ainsi la vie 
d'lme jeune Fran^isei son lycde t6moigneaune 
Am^ricaine de la simplicity de la vie fran^aise, 
et je crois que TAm^rique a beaucoup k gagner 
k ces lemons. 

THE REORGANIZATION 'of 

MATHEMATICS IN SECONDARY 

EDUCATION 

THE FINAL REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COM- 
MITTEE ON MATHEMATICAL REQUIREMENTS 

The complete report of the National 
Committee on Mathematical Requirements 
is in the press and will, it is hoped, be 
ready for distribution in April. It is pub- 
lished imder the title, The Organization of 
Mathematics in Secondary EdurCation, and 
will constitute a volume of about 500 pages. 
The table of contents given below indicates 
its general character. 

Through the generosity of the General 
Education Board, the National Committee 
is in a position to distribute large numbers 
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of this report free of charge. It is hoped 
that the funds available will be sufficient 
to place a copy in every regularly main- 
tained high school library and also to fur- 
nish a copy free of charge to every individ- 
ual who is sufficiently interested to ask for 
it. Requests from individuals for this 
report are now being received. Those who 
are interested in receiving the report are 
urged to send in their requests as early as 
possible, addressing them to J. W. Young, 
Chairman, Hanover, New Hampshire. If 
the number of requests received exceeds 
the number of copies which the Committee 
is able to distribute, the earlier requests 
will be given preference. 

The table of contents of the report is as 
follows: 

PARTI. GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Chapter I. A Brief Outline of the Report 

Chapter II. Aims of Mathematical Instruction 
— General Principles 

Chapter III. Mathematics for Years Seven, 
Eight and Nine 

Chapter IV. Mathematics for Years Ten, Elev- 
en and Twelve 

Chapter V. College Entrance Requirements 

Chapter VI. Lists of Propositions in Plane and 
Solid Geometry 

Chapter VII. The Function Concept in Second- 
ary School Mathematics 

Chapter VIII. Terms and Symbols in Elementary 
Mathematics 

PART II. INVESTIGATIONS CONDUCTED 
FOR THE COMMITTEE 

Chapter IX. The Present Status of Disciplin- 
ary Values in Education, by 
Vevia Blair 

Chapter X. The Theory of Correlation Applied 
to School Grades, by A. R. 
Crathorne 

Chapter XL Mathematical Curricula in Foreign 
Countries, by J. C Brown 

Chapter XII. Experimental Courses in Mathe- 
matics, by Raleigh Schorling 



Chapter XIII. Standardized Tests in Mathemat- 
ics for Secondary Schools, by 
C. B. Upton 

Chapter XIV. The Training of Teachers of 
Mathematics, by R. C. Archi- 
bald 

Chapter XV. Certain Questionnaire Investiga- 
tions 

Chapter XVI. Bibliography on the Teaching of 
Mathematics, by D. E. Smith 
and J. A. Foberg 

FOREDOOMED TO •'FLUNIC' 

For grading the members of a school or col- 
lege class there is one method that would never 
find adoption among producers in non-aca- 
demic fields. It fixes in advance what pro- 
portion of the class shall receive highest rank, 
what proportion the next highest, and so on 
down, including the proportion that shall fail. 
For example, if the teacher has a class of sixty, 
he determines in advance that the highest 
twelfth, say, shall receive the mark Excellent; 
that the next three-twelfths shall receive the 
mark Good; the next four-twelfths, Fair; 
the next two-twelfths, Poor, while the remain- 
ing two- twelfths shall fail. That is to say, be- 
fore he has read the final examination papers 
or has made up his marks for the term's work, 
he knows that of these sixty pupils, five will 
take high honor; fifteen will receive the rating 
Good; twenty. Fair; ten. Poor, while the t«n 
lowest will fail to receive a passing grade, 
no matter what they have accomplished. 
With the advantages always found in 
mechanical systems, this method seems to 
bewitch a certain type of teacher and 
superintendent. 

Yet who can picture a Deerfield onion grower 
or a Rogue River orchardist undertaking to 
grade his products in advance by any such 
method? Only a crazy man would ignore the 
difference between crop and crop. In cattle 
judging, in fruit grading, in sorting manufac- 
tured articles, standards are standards year 
in, year out. To condemn for discarding in 
advance of inspection a fixed percentage of a 
yield, regardless of the particular quality of the 
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season's run, would never occur to a practical 
man who must earn profits by sales. 

Is the case diflFerent in school or college? No 
observant teacher can believe the quality of 
classes so imiform in successive years and so 
regularly distributed through the make-up of 
single classes that a rigid grading can be sten- 
cilled on them year by year without inaccuracy. 
Successive classes of boys and girls differ at 
least as much as successive runs of maple sap 
or alewives. This year the careful analysis of 



pupils' work may result in one award of honor 
and ten failures; next year the same method 
of individual rating may result in ten awards 
of honor and one failure. Yet from the Pacific 
coast to the outskirts of Boston, teachers in- 
dividually or by whole staff may be found em- 
ploying this inflexible method and praising it 
as impartial. Even in the bluest days of earlier 
New England, such election and rejection by 
forerunning decree were never commended to 
the use of men. — The Boston Herald, 



THE READER^S GUIDE 



THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY 

Since the publication with Professor Thorn- 
dike of a series of studies in formal discipline, 
the teaching world has looked to Professor 
Robert S. Woodworth of Columbia University 
for unusually helpful treatment of the practical 
problems of psychology. More than an 
ordinary welcome, therefore, will be accorded 
his latest work entitled Psychology — A Sttidy 
of Menial Life} This is a much more ambitious 
work than the same writer's Dynamic Psychol- 
ogy, published by Macmillan three years ago. 
That book was made up of a series of popular 
lectures delivered at the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York City. The 
Psychology is a complete college textbook. 

It differs in many respects, however, from 
the texts already available. There is, to begin 
with, a notable difference in style. Professor 
Woodworth writes with a simple, even homely 
directness that will appeal very strongly to 
college students. When one considers that the 
psychology class in college is made up of young 
people who only yesterday were in the high 
school, he realizes that a prevailing fault of 
college textbooks is the over-mature and ab- 
stract quality of the vocabulary used in them. 
This difficulty Professor Woodworth has 



almost entirely overcome. No doubt some of 
the more puristic will be a bit shocked by his 
informality, not to say colloquialism. 

Still more striking is the order of topics and 
chapter headings. After a preliminary chapter 
on what psychology is and does, the subject 
is opened with a study of reactions. In this 
way the student is introduced at once to the 
modem behavioristic point of view. There 
follows a series of chapters on native and ac- 
quired traits, including instincts and emotions. 
Then, as though to give the physical basis to 
explain the reactions so far described, appears 
a chapter on "Sensation." Chapter XII, 
entitled "Intelligence," strikes one as the first 
of the kind in any American psychology. 
Certainly it is unconventional to put percep- 
tion near the end of the book. Undoubtedly 
our author has given more thought to the order 
in which the reader can best attack the subject 
than to the logical development of ideas. In 
other words, the point of view of the teacher 
has prevailed over that of the merely scientific. 

A third very important feature of this new 
Psychology is the exercises. Here Professor 
Woodworth has applied the modem material 
of tests and scientific examinations. Such 
directions as "Pick out the true statements 
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from the following list," and "Rate the 
images called up according to the following 
scale," represent a new type of practice that 
ought to prove a delight in the actual work of 
the classroom. 

Of all the textbooks offered to the student 
world, certainly those dealing with the mental 
processes oi^ht to be most skillfully prepared. 
Teachers in training as well as those in service 
will find in Woodworth's Psychology the book 
they have been looking for as a means to 
attaining a working knowledge of psychology, 
thoroughly sound and at the same time agree- 
able in its presentation. 

SIGNinCANT ARTICLES 
A BRIEP FOR THE CASE METHOD 

Professor W. P. Burris, of the University 
of Cindnnati, believes that the most 
important advance to be made in methods 
for the training of teachers is to introduce 
the case system into schools of education 
and normal schools. In School and Society 
for February 4, 1921, he recoimts the his- 
tory of the case method as applied to the 
teaching of law, and argues that its com- 
plete success there is evidence that it would 
be equally effective in the study of educa- 
tion. Objections there may be, but none 
that could not be overcome. He would, of 
course, continue the use of practice schools 
and other current means. In order to make 
his suggestion definite, he offers an elabor- 
ate plan for the making of a record of a 
school exercise. This includes a report by 
an observer and stenographic notes to be 
taken by a clerk. 

It is interesting to note that President 
Lowell of Harvard University devotes 
several pages of his last aimual report to 
the same topic, using, however, the term 
''problem method." He perceives a close 
connection between the project method 
as now advocated and the case system 



used in the Harvard Law School since 
1871. 

PROJECTS IN CITIZENSHIP 

Doubtless many will agree with Mr. R. 
W. Hatch, instructor in Citizenship in the 
Horace Mann School of Teachers College, 
that formal instruction in history and 
civics does not seem to result in effective 
habits of good citizenship on the part of 
the pupils. In the Historical Outlook for 
February he offers a series of concrete 
suggestions for projects intended to develop 
a sense of reality and effective ideals of 
group cooperation. Among his suggestions 
are those of meeting the problem of cour- 
tesy in the classroom through a town meet- 
ing, the arranging of a school congress, 
naturalization, and clean-up week. Mr. 
Hatch would group projects in citizenship 
imder the following types: (a) projects 
involving extra-curricular activities; (b) 
incidental projects; (c) projects in class- 
room instruction. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

In Educational Administration and Super- 
vision for January appears an interesting 
report on extra-curricular activities in 
junior high schools, compiled by students 
in Teachers College imder the direction of 
Professor Thomas H. Briggs. The report 
opens with a definition as follows: "Extra- 
curricular activities are those legitimate 
activities not provided for in the curricu- 
lum." They will vary in different schools. 
Such activities are justified because they 
offer the best opportunity to help pupils 
to take their places as members of social 
units and because through them the school 
may utilize the spontaneous interests and 
activities of adolescents. Thirteen prin- 
ciples of administration are laid down for 
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the guidance of those who have charge of 
extra-curricular activities, and at the end 
appears a list of such activities and an 
appropriate bibliography. The article as 
a whole is of very great value to any 
who have to do with extra-curricular 
activities. 

THE NEW BOOKS 

Opportunities of Today for Boys and Girls. By 
Bennett B. Jackson, Norma H. Deming, 
and Katharine I. Bemis. New York: Cen- 
tury Co., 1921. Pp. xviii + 274. nius. 
Price, $.85. 
A reading book devoted to vocations. 

The Mechanism of the Sentence. By A. Darby. 
Oxford University Press, 1919. Pp. 210. 
6/6 net. 
A summary of facts for the information of teachers. 

The Psychology of Arithmetic, By Edward L. 
Thomdike. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1922. Pp. xviii + 314. 

All of the school subjects need such an analysis 
as this. 

Civic Science in the Home. By George W. 
Hunter and Walter G. Whitman. New 
York: American Book Co., 1921. Pp. 416. 
lUus. Price, $1.40. 

What every boy and girl — to say nothing of their 
parents — ^need to know. 

A Manual of the Mechanics of Writing. By 
Raymond Woodbury Pence. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. xxiv+ 211. 

Primarily for college students, but valuable also 
as a desk book for the literary worker in general. 

The Aleocander-Dewey Arithmetic. By Georgia 
Alexander. Edited by John Dewey. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1921. Ele- 
mentary Book, pp. xiii + 224, illus.; Inter- 
mediate Book, pp. XV -h 256, illus.; Ad- 
vanced Book, pp. xvi + 288, illus. 

The work of a progressive educational thinker and 
a progressive supervisor of elementary schools. 



Community Civics for City Schools. By Arthur 
W. Dunn. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1 92 1. Pp. X -f 582. nius. 

This, with the companion volume on rural schools, 
represents a remarkable advance in specific teaching 
of vital as opposed to merely formal knowledge. The 
illustrations are numerous and to the point. 

Community Civics and Rural Life. By Arthur 
W. Dunn. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1920. Pp. xii + 507. 

History as a School of Citizenship. By Helen 
M. Madeley. Oxford University Press, 

1920. Pp. 106. 

An account of dynamic teaching. Stress is laid 
on ''action teaching," discussion, source work, and 
individual exploration. 

New Geography, Book One. By Alexis Everett 
Fiye. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1920. Pp. x + 
264 + viii. Colored plates. 

New Geography^ Book Two. By Wallace W. 
Atwood. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1920. Pp. 
iv + 304 + xvi. Colored maps, plates. 

Done in the best of the book-maker's art. The 
illustrations are especially striking. 

Yosemite and Its High Sierra. By John H. 
Williams. San Francisco: John H. Williams, 

1921. Pp. 193. nius. 

A charming book. Every geography teacher will 
wish to have his pupils see it. 

Readings in Evolution, Genetics, and Eugenics. 
By Horatio Hackett Newman. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1921. Pp. xviii 
+ 523. Illus. 
A source book for college students. 

A History of the Perse School, Cambridge. By 
J. M. Gray. Cambridge: Bowes & Bowes, 
1921. Pp. 161. Illus. Price, 10/6. 

A well-written account of one of the most interest- 
ing of the English "public" schools. 

How to Speak. Exercises in Voice Culture and 
Articulation, with Illustrative Poems. By 
Adelaide Patterson. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., 1922. Pp. viii + 158. 
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The Use of Projects in Religious Education. By 
Gertrude Hartley. Philadelphia: Judson 
Press, 1 92 1. Pp. 91. Illus. 

A much-needed guide to modem constructive 
methods in the church school. 

Peeps ai Many Lands. Egypt, by R. Talbot 
Kelly, and The Holy Land, by John Finne- 
more. New York: Macmillan Co., 1921. 
Pp. 173. Illustrations in color. 

Sunday School teachers will wish this for their 
pupils, as will day school teachers of geography. 

IN PAPER COVERS 

The Intermediate School in Detroit, By Charles 
L, Spain, Arthur B. Moehlman, and H. L. 
Harrington. Detroit Educational Bulletin 
No. 6, 192 1. 

Viewpoints in Biography, By Katherine Tap- 
pert. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion Publishing Board, 1921. 

English. A Course of Study for Use in the 
Elementary and Secondary Schools of Wash- 
ington, State of Washington, Department of 
Education, Bulletin No. 37, 1921. 

The Training School, By Frank L. Wright. 
Colorado State Teachers Collie Bulletin. 
Series XXI, No. 3, 1921. 

WhiUier Social Case History Manual, By J. 
Harold Williams et al, California Bureau of 
Juvenile Research, Bulletin No. 10, 1921. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Principles of Supervision, By W. F. Tidyman, 
State Normal School for Women, Farm- 
ville, Va., 191 9. Price, 25 cents. 

Detroit Kindergarten Test. By Harry J. Baker 
and H. J. Kaufmann. Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1922. 



The Course of Study in the Work of the Modem 
School. By H. B. WUson. Berkeley, Cal.: 
Course of Study Monographs, Introductory, 
1921. 

Arithmetic: Course of Study for the Elementary 
Schools. Monograph No. I. Home Econom- 
ics: Course of Study for the Elementary, 
Intermediate and High Schools. Monograph 
No. 2. Nature Study: Course of Study for 
the Elementary Schools. Monograph No. 3. 
Geography: Coiu-se of Study for the Ele- 
mentary Schools. Monograph No. 4. Pen^ 
manskip: Course of Study for the Elemen- 
tary Schools. Monograph No. 5. The 
Public Schools, Berkeley, Cal., 1921. 

A Little Book of Verse, Written by members 
of the Four B English Classes of Wendell 
Phillips High School, Chicago, 111., 1919- 
1920. 

Survey of the Writing Vocabularies of Public 
School Children in Connecticut, By W. F. 
Tid3anan. Bureau of Education, Teacher's 
Leaflet No. 15, November, 1921. 

Educational Survey of Elizabeth City, North 
Carolina. Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 
1 92 1, No. 26. 

Music Departments of Libraries. Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin, 1921, No. 33. 

Salary Schedules, 1^20-1^21. National Edu- 
cation Association, Bulletin No. 19, January, 
1922. 

Mimeographed Bulletin on Reorganization of 
Work in Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Grades. 
By H. B. Bruner and J. N. Hamilton. 
Oklahoma Educational Association, 1921. 
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RANSOM PERMANENT RECORDS 

Publiahed 1^ the EDUCATOR SUPPLY GO., Mitch^»;iS. D. 

You need them! We have them! 

Records for High SchoolB, and Records for Grades. There are two forms of each. One for schools 

having the semester plan of work, and one for schools having the monthly plan. 

The complete Hi|^ School Record for a pupil is on a single sheet. Likewise the complete grade 

Record for a pupU is on a single sheet. 

These Records are also equally satisfactory for county suoerintendents. The arrangement is 

such that a comokte record of the work of every pupil in the county can be kept at all times, 

and constantly UP TO DATE, right in the superintendent's office. Nothing like it ever put out 

by other publishing houses. 

Send for samples. State whether you desire them for the Semester or for the Monthly Plan of work. 

We are presenting to the schoai people of the nation three books of universal interest 

MASTERPIECES OF NOTED ARTISTS Skt^I ^noSS; KS^.*"W£* 

oontaint rixty-nlne pictuRt at the worid't bat pafatingn and statuary, with a caref nl description of each, iateisperaeJ 
with important Uogiaphkal facts d the artists. Should be in every school. 339Ps8es. Price ls.36. 

THIRTY CONTESTS IN SPELLING feu2SSr"ok££SrXiHSl£:a '^e,^ 

These Thirty Contests are based on the Ayers list of 1000 commonest words, arranged by grades; and per oenttiSies 
are given which permit all grades to participate in a contest on fair terms. Send for sample. Price 36 cents. 

ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE fe.SJr&V^^'S.^iiS^ ^i 

summary of Parliamentary Law, also a d i scussi o n of the Proposition, The Evidence, The Main Issues, The Brief 
Constmctioo and Argument, Refutation, The Formal Debate and How to Judge a Debate. 

Part two contains a number of selections from celebrated authors which act as a small libruy, and much material for 
dass debates together with a large list of questions suitable for debates. 228 Pages. Price lz.50. 

iSsfUf OrtfSTf 0fUf fVftMff # to th9 

EDUCATOR SUPPLY COMPANY MitcheU, South Dakota 
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Einstein Is Enthusiastic Over the Edu- 
cational Value of the Movie 



TRAOI MABK. 



I 



F you are interested in what he says we will 
be glad to send you a copy. 

We are specializing on Educational Films and 
have in our Ubrary over one thousand subjects. 
We have recently published a generalXscience 
course hand-book which contains a practical 
presentation of how the movie can be used in 
teaching. 

We sell the Victor Safety Cinema, using the 
narrow width non-inflammable film for use 
without booth and approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The price of a post card will bring you our 
literature. Address 

United Projector & Film Corp. 

67 West Mohawk Street, Buflblo, N. Y. 

Branches In Albany, Harrlsburg, Pittsburgh and Tolado 



Just Published 

HERRING REVISION 

OF THE 

BINET- SIMON TESTS 

An individual examination of mental ability for 
an accurate dia^ostic measurement 

By John P. Herring 

Dirtctor of Bducalionai Research, StaU Normal School, Bloomsbmrg, Ptnn, 

Based on the original Binet-Simon Tests, the Herrine Revision retains the advantages of pre- 
vious revisions and embodies new features that render the administration simple and rapid. 
The substance of the tests is entirely new. 

In reality five examinations of different lengths are telescoped into one. The full examination 
of 38 tests gives a highly accurate rating for diagnosis. The four abbreviations give nearly as 
accurate results in much less time. 

Partial credits in place of the all-or-none method give fine discrimination of measurement. All 
scoring is standardized. The probable error of a mental age is less than two months. Intelli- 
gence quotients have the same significance as those by the Stanford Revision. No extra 
apparatus is required. 

Examination Manual: Form A Individual Record Card 

Caoth, $1.00 net Per package of 25, $l,tO net 

WORLD BOOK COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Ayenue^ Chicago 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 



RESEARCH OR PROPAGANDA? 

If scientific workers in education get 
a jolt now and then, they should reflect 
that they have themselves at least 
partly to blame. In their eagerness for 
practical results they too often com- 
mend to the general attention what 
should meet the eye only of brother sci- 
entists. They announce their conclu- 
sions with periods instead of with ques- 
tion marks. In the general reaction, of 
course the innocent and the guilty suf- 
fer alike. 

Certain recent criticisms of intelli- 
gence testing illustrate the point. Un- 
doubtedly great progress has been made 
in devising instruments for measuring 
the more general mental abilities, but 
undoubtedly also no one should suppose 
that the next decade will not bring 
enormous changes and improvements 
in them. Meanwhile the wise school 
man will make haste slowly. Far from 
putting all his eggs in one basket, he 
will overlook no factor which might in- 
fluence his decisions in dealing with 
problems of classification and instruc- 
tion. 

The conservative investigator would 
not have it otherwise. Unfortunately, 
however, some investigators seem to 
forget their proper functions and, not 



content with announcing their findings, 
would have them instantly adopted 
and put to general use. Instead of seek- 
ing confirmation at the hands of the 
specialist, they seek a general following. 
Common sense would seem to sug- 
gest that writers on education should 
pick out their audience and write for 
it, leaving no doubt as to whether they 
are presenting merely accounts of inves- 
tigations or well-considered and tested 
programs and policies urged for general 
acceptance. One can hardly be an orig- 
inal searcher after truth and a success- 
ful disseminator of useful knowledge 
both at the same time. The former 
must usually content himself, for the 
time at least, with Wordsworth's ''fit 
audience, though few." 

THE N. E. A. IN BOSTON 

There is a certain fitness in the re- 
turn of the National Education Associ- 
ation to Boston for the summer meet- 
ing under the presidency of a woman. 
It was at Boston in July, 1910, that the 
late Ella Flagg Young attained the 
honor of being the first woman to head 
the organization. With her election 
began a period of strife which has con- 
tinued almost up to the present time. 
The new delegate system bids fair, 
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however, to give the national body a 
new harmony and effectiveness. It cer- 
tainly begins well. Miss Williams has 
made a favorable impression and should 
prove a good leader. The program at 
Boston will undoubtedly reflect her in- 
telligent interest in the common schools 



and tend to keep the balance from 
swinging, as it constantly tends to do, 
too far toward provision for the few at 
the expense of the many. The National 
Education Association at Boston ought 
to carry on the great work so nobly 
instituted by Horace Mann. 



SUPERVISION WITHOUT A SUPERVISOR 

Thomas Warrington Gosling 

Superintendent of Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 



The Madison plan of supervision 
places upon the principals of buildings 
the primary responsibility for the direc- 
tion of the work of the teachers under 
their charge. Though there are super- 
visors for the several special subjects, 
there is no general supervisor for the 
entire system. The general supervision 
vests in the superintendent of schools. 

The Madison plan is not a protest 
against the trained supervisor. It is a 
temporary expedient adopted on ac- 
count of special local conditions. When 
the present superintendent was elected 
to office, there was a vacancy in the 
position of supervisor. For two reasons 
the superintendent did not wish to make 
an appointment immediately. In the 
first place he wished to become ac- 
quainted intimately with the system in 
order to have first-hand knowledge of 
its needs and in order to determine the 
particular type of supervision which 
would be most helpful. An equally im- 
portant reason for deferring the selec- 
tion of a supervisor arose out of the 
conviction that no one person can do 
the work of the principals, and that 
whenever the attempt is made to put the 



full responsibility upon one person 
there is a marked tendency on the part 
of the principals to surrender initiative 
and to become merely disciplinary and 
clerical heads of their schools. This 
issue is a most unhappy one, for when- 
ever principals give their chief attention 
to disciplinary and clerical matters, the 
teachers quickly become mechanized 
and they lose enthusiasm, the spirit of 
inquiry and of investigation, and the 
incentive to professional growth. 

Now if there is ever to be adequate 
supervision, the work must be done 
mainly by the principals. This state- 
ment applies to large schools as well as 
to small ones. Principals are or should 
be in intimate daily contact with the 
teaching process in their buildings. For 
this reason they are in a strategic posi- 
tion for rendering a maximum of super- 
visory assistance. It follows from this 
situation that the most effective method 
of securing adequate supervision is to 
exalt the office of principal, to invest 
the principal with greater responsibility, 
and to expect in return a large measure 
of initiative, of leadership, and of help- 
fulness. 
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The Madison plan of supervision 
without a special supervisor has aimed 
definitely to make the various principals 
the real supervisory officers of the 
schools. To this end the superintendent 
has devoted a large part of his time to 
conferences with the principals, both in 
their buildings and at his office. For- 
tunately, the school system of Madison 
is not so large as to require the super- 
intendent to devote most of his time to 
administration. He reserves a large 
part of both his time and his energy for 
supervision. 

Under the Madison plan the princi- 
pals make frequent reports, usually by 
the week, upon the work which they 
have done in their schools. These re- 
ports indicate to the superintendent the 
problems which the principals have been 
studying and the solutions which they 
have offered. The teachers have shared 
in the work of supervision to the extent 
that they have made suggestions for 
remedial measures in reading and in 
arithmetic and for changes in texts. 
Some quotations from these reports will 
indicate the method and the content. 
One principal, for example, reported 
upon a problem in the eighth grade as 
follows: 

'*The eighth grade children are hav- 
ing difficulty in picking out the worth 
while things to read in the daily papers. 

So I suggested to Miss that each 

day she mark the items of importance 
in the daily paper. Each child has his 
own paper, which he also marks, picking 
out what he thinks is worth knowing. 
Then the children compare their news 
with the news that is picked out by 

Miss . Miss says she can 

already notice an improvement on the 



part of the children in the items they 
select." 

Another principal writes as follows: 

'*The pupils in the first grade have 
read the first part of several primers. 
By reading the first part of several 
primers of equal gradation instead of 
reading each book through first, the 
pupils have become more familiar with 
the work which they have found in 
many different situations. 

''As the pupils now have a limited 
reading vocabulary and are beginning 
to feel a need of developing new words 

for themselves, I suggested to Miss 

that she introduce phonics. The pupils 
are beginning to see resemblances and 
differences between such words as 'fan' 
and 'man,' 'fat* and 'rat,* and with a 
little help from the teacher are able to 
acquire new words by combining famil- 
iar sounds.*' 

A sixth grade music situation was 
reported upon as follows: 

'* Problem. Class is slow and unre- 
sponsive when a new song is to be sung 
by note. 

Suggestion. Teacher helps too much. 
The class will never take the responsi- 
bility as long as the teacher takes it for 
them. They find it easier to memorize 
than to work it out. Make the class read 
the notes even if they have to say the 
syllables and then sing them.** 

The same principal, reporting upon a 
discussion with a teacher concerning a 
fifth grade lesson in language, reported 
as follows: 

"I have looked over the B class 
papers for thought content with this 
outline in mind : 

" I. Do the pupils have a mastery of 
the sentence idea? 
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*'2. Has the 'and/ 'so/ and 'then' 
habit been formed? 

"3. Does the beginning sentence tell 
what the paragraph is about? 

"4. Are the other sentences related 
to it? 

"5. Are things told in the way in 
which they happen? 

"6. Did the writer put in anything 
unnecessary? 

"7. Is there a good closing sentence? 

"Some of the paragraphs are very 
good. I think it might be very profitable 
to have five or six (choose three good 
and three poor ones) written on the 
board and let the pupils correct, using 
the above outline. Correct one kind of 
mistake at a time. You might add to 
the outline: 

"8. Which sentence could be im- 
proved? 

"9. You may help re-state it." 

"The principal/* writes another head 
of one of the schools, "has concentrated 

this week on Miss of the science 

department. In a conference with her, 
after three or four visits, he made the 
following suggestions: 

" I. That she be very careful in writ- 
ing her quizzes on the board to use com- 
plete sentences, suggesting to her that 
possibly her method of omitting impor- 
tant articles or phrases from her ques- 
tions would undermine the work of the 
pupils in the English department, where 
they were taught definiteness of ex- 
pression. 

"2. That the pupils be held to more 
complete statements in these recitations, 
where these recitations are supposed to 
be complete. 

"3. That her lesson assignments be 
more definite, and that since these were 



ninth grade pupils, they be given defi- 
nite questions to look up rather than 
the general type of assignment that 
seemed to have been the practice." 

Occasionally, of course, a principal 
will miss the spirit of the new order and 
make a report like the following: 

" No classroom supervision this week. 
Time wholly occupied with the routine 
of the building, receiving parents, and 
individual conferences with teachers." 

A report like this sets a problem to the 
superintendent, a problem of supervi- 
sion quite as important as any other. 

The most important supervisory re- 
ports which have come to the office deal 
with the development of suitable ma- 
terial for the instruction of gifted 
children and with the three achievement 
tests which were given in December. 
We are making the effort in Madison to 
devise a system which will emphasize 
enrichment rather than acceleration. 
The brighter pupils are not segregated 
from the others, but are given additional 
opportunities for work beyond the 
minimum requirements. The stimulus 
which the principals are giving to this 
plan promises to produce excellent re- 
sults. We call our device for enrichment 
the "Home Corner." Reporting upon 
this, one principal writes as follows: 

"That our school was not functioning 
in the case of one boy, at least, is clearly 
evidenced by the following composition 
on 'A Busy Week': 

Sundays I play. Nights of Sundays I have ice 
cream. Then school time comes. I don't like 
school but I have to go. So I go five days. Then 
my good play time comes. Then I am glad. I 
play all kinds of things. 

"I was disturbed and distressed over 
this situation, but I was unable to solve 
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the problem. Then came the introduc- 
tion of the Home Comer, which solved 
not only this problem, but others as well. 

''As soon as the Home Comer was 

suggested Miss began planning 

with her children as to how it should be 
furnished. They suggested a fireplace, 
table, chairs, flowers, magazines, a spin- 
ning wheel, a telephone, a phonograph, 
and a rug. Then came the question, 
'How can we get them?* Louis (who 
wrote the composition), inattentive, in- 
different Louis, offered to bring a table 
and chair which he had made out of dry- 
goods boxes. He brought them. We 
marveled at them. They helped us to 
understand Louis better, and they 
helped him to find a new interest in 
school. Later he brought a spinning 
wheel. 

*' What Louis had done inspired other 
children to try their hand at furniture 
making and in a few days our Home 
Comer was well equipped with chairs, 
stools, and tables. Very crude they were, 
but not so to the children. One table 
fell to pieces shortly after it was made. 
This created a problem in furniture re- 
pairing, which was vigorously attacked 
and successfully solved. 

"The construction of a fireplace 
created the need for a few lessons in 
measurement and emphasized the im- 
portance of learning arithmetic. The 
making of the fireplace, that is, the 
actual cutting, sawing, and putting to- 
gether, seemed at first almost too diffi- 
cult for the third graders. It was sug- 
gested that some of the larger boys in 
the Opportunity Room be allowed to 
help. The suggestion was scorned. It 
was their problem. They wanted to 
solve it. They did. A fireplace was con- 



structed which would do credit to boys 
much older. 

"The girls brought flowers, and made 
sash curtains, and are now working on a 
rug. Every spare minute they spend in 
sewing carpet rags. They have some 
frames on which several small rugs will 
be made and these will be sewed to- 
gether to make a large rug. The design 
for the rug will be worked out in the 
drawing class. 

"Not only have the children been 
reached but parents as well. The box 
for the fireplace was furnished by a 
father, and he even sent a drayman to 
deliver it. Another parent furnished 
the paint to paint the furniture, and 
another became so interested in the 
wool project that he taught his little 
son to spin. The following composition 
describes the first steps in the project: 

One day Julius Cramer brought some wool to 
school. We went down stairs to heat some water. 
We washed the wool in warm soapy water. Then 
we put it in the sun to dry. Alex made some wool 
cards for us. We had fun carding the wool. Louis 
brought a spinning wheel. We like. to run the 
wheel and play we are spinning. 

**As I have just stated, some real 
spinning was done, for Alex's father, who 
had spun wool in Sweden, explained the 
process so clearly that Alex succeeded 
in spinning a few strands of yam. 

"The children love to work in the 
Home Comer and work very hard to 
attain standards of scholarship so as to 
have the privilege of working there. Be- 
sides raising the standards of work, the 
Home Comer is teaching the children 
to be neat and economical, to take 
responsibility with confidence, to solve 
their own problems, and to be thought- 
ful and considerate of others." 
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In December the following tests were 
given in the schools: Woody-McCall 
Mixed Fundamentals, Form I; Thom- 
dike-McCall Reading Scale, Form IV; 
and Monroe's Standardized Reasoning 
Test in Arithmetic, Form I. After the 
tests had been scored and the results 
announced, principals and teachers were 
asked to make individual reports upon 
their analysis of the results of these 
tests, and to make suggestions for the 
remedial measures which ought to be 
taken. These reports are doubtless the 
most important achievement made up 
to this time. In making the analysis 
upon the results of the Woody-McCall 
Mixed Fundamentals, one principal 
writes in part as follows: 

"i. I made score sheets to find the 
distribution of pupils' scores and to as- 
certain which problems presented the 
greatest difficulties. 

"2. I graded the problems according 
to our course of study to see how the 
results appeared as the work of a grade. 
For example, problems I to 16 inclusive, 
18, 19, 20, 22, 23, and 26 are types of 
fourth grade work; problems 17, 21, 24, 
27, 29, and 31 are types of fifth grade 
work; problems 25, 28, 32, 33, 34, and 
35 are sixth grade types. I do not ex- 
pect pupils to be proficient in problems 
in advance of their grade. 

''3. I took a survey of the pupils who 
were below the standard for their grade 
to see what mental, physical, or social 
handicaps might account for erratic 
answers, or for poor work generally. 
For instance, a child whose physical 
condition is poor, or whose home life is 
not conducive to good work, would be 
apt to make erratic mistakes, and we 
may not be able to do much to correct 



the defect. I based my judgment upon 
what the apparently normal child 
should do. 

**4. I made a graph of our results 
compared with the June standards, and 
a chart to show the pupils just how their 
work compared with others. Seventh 
graders sometimes do not mind if their 
work is careless until they see a fourth 
grader classed with them. I have found 
that this helps to create an interest. 

**My conclusions are as follows: 

* * I . The fourth grade can afford to do 
more intensive work in some other sub- 
ject, as reading, for instance, that is, 
provided the test in reasoning shows 
the same degree of excellence. Only two 
fourth graders were below the standard 
for June and they were very little below. 
The arithmetic may have been empha- 
sized at the expense of something else. 
rU watch for it but I doubt if that is 
true." 

A fourth grade teacher, after making 
her analysis of the errors in the Woody- 
McCall test, makes the following valua- 
ble contribution: 

"It seems to me that the manner in 
which these standard tests are given is 
unpedagogical and also unfair to the 
pupils. Problems testing fifth and sixth 
grade pupils are placed on the same 
sheet as problems that are to test the 
fourth grade pupils and no explanations 
are made. 

'*The little fourth grade pupil faces 
an array of examples that he does not 
understand, and of course thinks he 
must solve as many as possible. He be- 
comes bewildered and discouraged and 
often makes mistakes in the problems 
he should solve, simply because the new 
and difficult work has thrown him off 
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his balance. Why not give a test that 
will really test the pupil on the work he 
is expected to have mastered and give 
that test in a fair way, and then demand 
each grade to come up to the required 
standard? 

" If, for instance, one desires to test a 
fourth grade on their ability to do the 
work of higher grades, it would be much 
fairer to give them those tests separately 
and tell the children that such is the 
case and they will enjoy the spice of 
racing against a high grade. But, under 
the present system of tests, the pupils 
don't know whether they are failing on 
a fourth grade example or whether the 
example belongs to a higher grade, and 
the result is a disturbed mind." 

The reports submitted to the teach- 
ers on the Thomdike-McCall Reading 
Test called attention to the numerous 
children who are misplaced in their 
grades if the reading test is to be taken 
as a criterion of judgment. Both prin- 
cipals and teachers are giving careful 
study not only to the problems of the 
groups, but also to the problems of in- 
dividual pupils. One teacher writes: 

"The girl who reads orally so splen- 
didly has not the power of concentration 
and of reproducing the thought of what 
she has read. Her knowledge of rudi- 
mentary mechanics helps her to read 
far beyond her comprehension. She 
reads words not knowing what they 
mean. For her I have given drill using 
simpler reading and calling for the 
content." 

Many pages of material like the fore- 
going could be given to show the type of 
work which the principals and teachers 
are doing under the Madison plan of 
supervision. The sole purpose of giving 



these quotations is to show that when 
the principals and the teachers are re- 
quired to make formal reports upon 
their work, valuable results can be se« 
cured even when a special supervisor is 
not at hand. The time doubtless will 
come, of course, when a special super- 
visor will need to be employed. When 
that time arrives the way will be pre- 
pared, because there will be a clear un- 
derstanding of function. The special 
supervisor will be a helper, bringing to 
principals and to teachers the results of 
her studies and investigations, making 
constructive criticisms, and giving stim- 
ulus in many directions. The principals^ 
however, having come to a full realiza- 
tion of the importance of their duties, 
will continue to be the immediate super- 
visory forces in the system. The expense 
of special supervision is heavy. The 
results of special supervision are very 
limited unless there is active coopera- 
tion with the principals. 

We hear a great deal said about the 
next step in supervision. In my judg- 
ment the next step is to train principals 
in such a way that they will understand 
and practice the art of supervision; to 
give such principals the utmost of con- 
fidence and of responsibility ; and finally,, 
to hold these principals to strict ac- 
countability for the success of the work 
in their schools. 

Principals who do not have the op- 
portunity for creative activity grow 
stale on the job. They lose enthusiasm, 
and become mere mechanics in their 
trade. On the other hand, the oppor- 
tunity for initiative, for responsibility, 
and for adequate expression of their 
professional ideals tends to make them 
real leaders in the work of the schools. 
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METHOD AND CURRICULUM— I ^ 

William H. Kilpatrick 

Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 



The tradi- 
tional con- 
ception 



The relationships of method and cur- 
riculum are as complex as they are inti- 
mate. But few of the phases of the 
problem can here be considered. The 
discussion includes three main ques- 
tions: What is the problem of method? 
What is the problem of the curriculum? 
What is the relation of method to cur- 
riculum? The greater attention in this 
paper is given to the first question. 

These three questions in more or less 
conscious form come down to us from a 
remote past. Our tradi- 
tional conception of the 
nature of education has 
formulated them for us in 
a simplicity of terms that has great 
plausibility and still commands wide 
acceptance. It conceives the problem 
of the curriculum as: What do I wish 
these children to learn? The problem of 
method as: How bring it about that the 
children shall most economically learn 
the things counted desirable? So obvi- 
ously inevitable do these questions ap- 
pear that many of you are even now 
wondering why I should think of doubt- 
ing their correctness or adequacy. The 
educational theory here implicit be- 
comes explicit only in the procedure 
that tradition suggests for answering 
these questions, a procedure now every- 
where giving way, to be sure, but still 
present as the background for many 
terms and for much actual thinking. 



This traditional procedure was as fol- 
lows: 

First, list the learning needed by the 
adult. (This has generally been thought 
of by school people of the past as organ- 
ized in separate subjects and as con- 
sisting mainly of information and skills.) 

Second, analyze each subject into its 
successive logical subdivisions until log- 
ically simple elements are found. Then 
arrange these in reverse order for (syn- 
thetic) learning by the pupil. Thus for 
reading, the child formerly began with 
the separate letters, then went on in 
turn to syllables, separate words, 
phrases, isolated sentences (with little 
or no thought content), finally reaching 
connected discourse. The like process 
was followed in penmanship, the begin- 
ning being made with the separate con- 
stituent elements of which the letters 
were later to be formed. Grammar as 
taught by Lindley Murray or Roswell 
Smith showed the same process. 

Third, for learning rely on drill: 
memorization for information and prac- 
tice for the skills. Originally the cus- 
tomary motive force for securing this 
drill was fear, but of later years this has 
gradually yielded to milder methods. 

Fourth, in time, often only long after 
school days, occasions would arise for 
using the acquired information and 
skill. It was somewhat naively as- 
sumed that when such occasions should 



i The substance of an address made before the National Conference on Educational Method. Chicafo. March i, xpaa. All rights 
reserved by the author. 
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arise the reasoning creature man would 
by rational exercise of his free will ap- 
ply surely and effectually what he had 
learned. 

Now in terms of our questions, the 
first of the four steps was clearly a mat- 
ter of the curriculum and was so under- 
stood. The remaining three steps gen- 
erally received no special name, they 
went without saying. The term method 
if used at all was reserved for devices 
used under the third step to secure 
more readily and surely the desired 
skills and information (often falsely 
called knowledge). It may be repeated 
that many of us have not yet outgrown 
this naive and simple conception of the 
educative problem. Some who assert 
that there is no such thing as "general 
method," but only ''special methods," 
as of spelling and the like, are thus 
largely debating bygone issues in terms 
of outgrown concepts. 

But there are certain snags on which 
these naive answers catch, certain dif- 
ficulties which demand thoroughgoing 
reconsideration. 

First, learning does not, as a rule, 
best go on with logically simple ele- 
ments. Being logical ele- 
The logicaUy ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ Uj^^j ^^ ^e 
simple not , . , / 1 , 

satisfactory devoid oi the connected- 
nesses that on the one 
hand call forth interest and endeavor 
and on the other make for those further 
connections that constitute true learn- 
ing. More lifelike elements are demon- 
strably superior. No one in this coun- 
try would now defend our old alphabet 
method of teaching reading, and like 
changes of attitude are manifest on all 
sides. One of the most recent illustra- 
tions is the demand of Professor Gray 



that, in order to give children proper 
habits of eye movements, early reading 
matter should have a thought content 
appealing to childhood. This is not to 
deny the need of conscious practice to 
fix adequately certain responses, prob- 
ably, however, after living connections 
have already been established. It is 
indeed true that many points of the 
psychology involved in this specific 
question yet remain to be solved, but 
the main contention is established. The 
logically simple is not necessarily or 
even probably the beginning point of 
learning. The traditional analysis of 
the learning process here breaks down. 
A second difficulty facing the older 
learning analysis is that learning is 

never single. Many leam- 
iJ^^Sgle ^^Ss of necessity go on 

simultaneously. No child 
assigned to a task learns, well or ill, 
just that one thing. Suppose a boy is 
put to memorizing a poem. He learns 
more or less well the poem itself. Call 
this the first learning. But in his doing 
this he necessarily practices some pro- 
cedure for memorizing the poem; he 
may this time improve over his past 
procedure; he may conceivably do 
worse than usual. In any event he is 
changed in some manner or degree as 
regards a learning procedure. Any such 
change for good or ill is a true learning. 
We have then a second learning. It is 
further true that while he is learning he 
sits in some posture, good or ill. This, 
too, is either an improvement or a de- 
terioration or a repetition as regards the 
past. In either case he is changed in 
some manner or degree, in other words 
learning again takes place. In the same 
manner he learns to like or dislike this 
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poem. In so doing he changes also in 
some degree or manner his attitude 
toward poetry. Moreover, the teacher 
who assigned the poem comes in for 
consideration and there results in con- 
sequence a change for better or worse 
of attitude toward him. The school in 
like manner may well be better liked 
or worse liked according to the change 
of attitude toward poem and teacher. 
These seven simultaneous learnings by 
no means exhaust the list, but they 
illustrate the contention. The old anal- 
ysis of education thought only of 
learning the poem. The new point of 
view cannot in conscience ignore all 
the other learnings. In the aggregate 
they may far outweigh the value of the 
poem. Thus again does the older 
analysis break down. 

The thought just presented may be 
reinforced by consideration of the cor- 
relative aspect of the learn- 
ing experience, that of 
multiple stimulation. The 
environment in which this pupil works 
is not one single thing to stimulate him 
to one single reaction. The environ- 
ment is multiform. An indefinite num- 
ber of stimuli impinge upon him during 
this one study period. It is quite true 
that what does in fact stimulate the 
boy depends on his present nature and 
disposition, but even so the list is a 
long one. Let us say, to simplify mat- 
ters, that the teacher's word of com- 
mand puts the child to work memoriz- 
ing the poem. But what about the tone 
and look with which the words are 
spoken? How often do they cause re- 
sentment that rankles long after the 
study period is passed. And what 
about the teacher's dress and the char- 



Manifold 
stimiilation 



acter displayed? Emerson says, "What 
you are speaks so loud that I do not 
hear what you say." And what about 
fellow pupils? Their attentive atti- 
tudes, or contrariwise their hidden sly 
looks and secret signs? What a wealth 
of reaction is possible here. We pass by 
the schoolroom, its ventilation, its 
equipment, with their silent stimula- 
tions, and go on to the wider situation. 
The hopes and expectations of those at 
home, their admonitions, the praise or 
blame they last Friday measured out, 
do these in half remembered thoughts 
and feelings combine to provoke favor- 
able or unfavorable reactions to the 
work at hand? And the city, does it 
care for poetry or only for gain and 
what the gain will buy — loud dress, 
jazz dancing, cheap movies, or worse 
dissipations? Do any of these things 
affect directly or indirectly the boy*s 
reactions as he memorizes the Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner? And what of the 
nation that environs and interpene- 
trates the city and the school, does it in 
any degree influence this boy as he sits 
there forming his character by the reac- 
tions he makes? Are the pictures of 
Washington or Lincoln on the school- 
room wall entirely a vain show? Or 
does his nation's history speak to the 
boy through them? And how does he 
respond when they speak? As the boy 
and his environment are simultaneously 
multiform, so are his responses varied 
and each response in some measure 
makes or mars his character. During 
one half hour the differences may be 
slight. But add all such together and 
the boy has become the character that 
he now is. The poem is worthy of 
serious consideration, but who shall 
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measure all those other character effects 
that you and I have hardly learned to 
consider, still less to control. When we 
reckon with the inherent complexity of 
our teaching task as shown by this 
analysis, the inadequacy of the former 
view becomes tragic, pitiably tragic, 
because the issues at stake are exactly 
the issues of life. 

But the old analysis finds yet another 
difficulty. Some things cannot be as- 
signed for direct learning. 
Assigned tasks -pj^e cardinal assumption 
not all in- . , 1 , , , 

elusive ^f ^"^ ^*^ scheme was that 

the child should apply him- 
self in succession to a series of set tasks; 
and learning these he would in time 
accomplish the enumerated course of 
study. To make this plan work, the 
course of study found itself shrunk al- 
most entirely to information and skills, 
because little else can be assigned and 
specifically required. To this day pro- 
motion is largely based on the acquisi- 
tion of these more formal objectives 
and — sad to say — current scientific 
measurement is at times in danger of 
strengthening the sway of these me- 
chanical affairs. But life demands for 
rich and effective living more than 
information and skills. Not to mention 
wisely organized knowledge, it must 
have habits, ideals, and attitudes. 
Many of these cannot be assigned as 
specific tasks. Imagine a teacher in the 
fifth grade literature class saying: "By 
next Monday you must show that you 
appreciate the poem at least to point 14 
on the Jones Scale of Appreciation of 
Poetry. If not, you'll stay in after 
school till you do." There are some 
things that cannot be assigned in this 
fashion, and of these some are ex- 



ceedingly important. It might be said 
in extenuation of the older point of 
view that it did not overlook these 
indirectly learned values. It thought 
to secure them on its theory of formal 
discipline. 

We, however, who no longer believe 
in an indiscriminate transfer must face 
consciously the problem of building the 
necessary ideals and attitudes. Some, 
I fear, find it more convenient to ignore 
all these. But life won't consent to such 
mutilation. There are very important 
traits to be acquired that cannot be 
assigned as set tasks. The teacher 
must care for them otherwise. The old 
analysis once again breaks down. 

The last count I bring in the indict- 
ment against this older point of view is 
that merely to teach adult 
Deferred val- needed traits does not suf- 
fice. I cannot now argue 
the point, but it violates 
what the best etliics tells us as to the 
good life. Moreover, as every teacher 
knows, it violates the best conditions 
for learning. "Deferred values" as a 
rule require artificial motivation. Par- 
ticularly do we find it difficult on such a 
regime to build the habits, ideals, and 
attitudes the very regime would itself 
most demand. Any plan that reduces 
the school to mere preparation for later 
life is bound to produce an unsatis- 
factory school. 

On these snags and difficulties, then, 
does the traditional analysis of the edu- 
cative process fail. Learn- 
ing does not best go on 
with ' ' logically ' ' simple 
elements. Learning is never one single 
thing, but inherently and inextricably 
multitudinous. Not everything can be 
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assigned for direct learning. The effort 
to run the school on this basis degrades 
child life and almost inevitably makes 
a martinet of the teacher. The old 
analysis fails, fails miserably. It has 
gone irrevocably to pieces. Yet many 
among us seem to be hopelessly en- 
tangled in its outworn conceptions and 
terms, lacking breadth of view to see 
the situation and recover themselves 
from the wreck. 

Let us now examine more closely the 

problem of method. Obviously from 

what has gone before there 

JiTme^^d''"" ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ problems 
of method. One I have else- 
where called the narrow or abstracted 
problem of method. This for the pur- 
pose of effective attack chooses, prop- 
erly enough, to disregard (for the time, 
at least) the fact of multitudinous si- 
multaneous learnings and asks how any 
one specific trait is best acquired. The 
trait under consideration need not be 
simple, though the simpler ones have 
naturally received so far the most ade- 
quate treatment. One might thus study 
the best means of having pupils ac- 
quire any one of the following: spelling, 
silent reading, the idea of school prop- 
erty, the ideal of the proper care of 
school property, an interest in good 
literature, an interest in and determina- 
tion to uphold good government. Such 
studies are very useful. We stand ready 
to welcome all the light on them we can 
get. But we must not overlook the es- 
sential fact that no such learning as 
that contemplated in acquiring any 
one of these can go on by itself. In 
actual life no such simplicity exists. 
To act as if it were so is to mistake an 
abstraction for a reality. 



This brings us then to the second 
problem of method: How shall we man- 
age our pupils, considering the mani- 
fold stimulation of the complex envi- 
ronment to which they are subject and 
their simultaneous multiple responses? 
It needs no argument to prove that the 
teacher dealing with even one pupil is 
always and inevitably facing this sec- 
ond problem of method. For purposes 
of thoughtful procedure the teacher 
must, as the scientist, make an ab- 
straction and ask, say, '*How shall I 
teach silent reading?" This is the first 
problem of method, but after it has 
been answered and the teacher faces 
the class, the second problem inevitably 
arises. The teacher must practically 
solve both. I like to call the real situa- 
tion with all its simultaneous learnings 
the total learning situation. The scien- 
tist may by great care face in his lab- 
oratory an approximately simple learn- 
ing situation; but the teacher before a 
class always faces a total learning situa- 
tion. And, so far as forethought can 
extend its sway over them, the teacher's 
responsibility includes all the resulting 
learnings. 

The total learning situation merits 
yet closer attention. Consider the mul- 
tiple respondings, such as 
we considered above in the 
case of the boy learning the 
Ancient Mariner. We have 
here clearly an instance of what James 
taught us to call focal and marginal 
attention. Here the focal attention was 
ostensibly on memorizing the poem, 
actually there was a continual shifting. 
Accompanying the focal attention, how- 
ever fixed or shifting, there was more or 
less of marginal responding. What is 
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at one moment marginal may at the 
next be focal, and vice versa. It is well 
established that learning goes on most 
quickly in connection with focal atten- 
tion, but this is not to deny learning to 
marginal responses. If the responding 
come often enough, it must, by the laws 
of learning, in time leave an appreciable 
effect, though of course any turning of 
focal attention to the response will 
hasten the process. For the purpose of 
fixing ideas let us for the time, in dis- 
regard of fluctuations, apply the teqn 
focus to the object of the predominant 
focal attention and marginal to all the 
other responses. Learning may come 
then either in connection with the focus 

or the margin. As regards 
Focal and ^^ f^^g^ ^^ learning may 
marsiiiai ^ . , •11 

learning ^^ ^^ ^^d> ^ VflUi the 

memorization of the poem, 
or in connection with means to the end, 
as a better knowledge of words from 
memorizing the poem. Of the marginal 
responses some of the most important 
appear as suggestions of other and per- 
haps rival objects of attention. These 
cross-fertilizations of experience I have 
elsewhere termed associated sugges- 
tions,^ If these rival suggestions be 
allowed unrestrained sway, achieve- 
ment would cease. On the other hand, 
to ignore them entirely would be to 
cease to grow. A mean adjusted to 
secure the good of both is desirable. 
These, as with other marginal responses, 
seem to depend on the existence of 
partially formed mental complexes. 
(The term complex is here used inno- 
cently of Freud to mean about the 
same as ''apperception mass.'*) The 
interaction of the focally aroused 



complex, especially some aspects of it, 
with others in the nervous system 
brings marginal responses. It wquld 
seem that exactly in these are built 
those complex aggregates we call ideals, 
attitudes, interests, points of view, and 
the like. While these can be brought 
to the focus, and should occasionally 
Jbe brought there for conscious criticism, 
they seem inherently matters of mar- 
ginal attention built up primarily on 
the margin, while a different type of 
things occupy the more abiding focus as 
ends of the agent's explicit endeavor. 
It is these explicit ends of endeavor 
that we can assign as tasks and for 
which we can and do hold one more 
directly responsible. But the other 
class of mental constructs seem to be- 
long inherently to the margin as reac- 
tions to what is going on in the focus. 
These inherently marginal affairs must, 
it would seem, be learned indirectly. 
The significance of this fact for both 
method and curriculum is great. These 
marginal learnings cannot be set as 
tasks. They fit but hardly if at all in 
our older curriculum conceptions, and 
even our scientific measurers seem hap- 
pier to forget them. To ensure their 
learning requires a nicer skill in teach- 
ing than was thought of in the old days. 
But they are worth it. They seem 
almost supremely important in life. 

Let us now turn to the correlative 

stimulation side of this same analysis 

and see if closer considera- 

ISlSSon ^^^^^^ that yields any 
additional view. The one 
agent in the schoolroom for securing 
ordinary voluntary focal attention is, 
of course, the teacher. This is possible 



1 In this Journal, October, igaii P. 10. 
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because the child has in the past built 
a group of attitudes toward the general 
teacher-schoolroom situation. The stim- 
ulation which produces the marginal 
responses may be considered under 
separate heads according as it is more 
immediate, less immediate, or still 
more remote. Among the more immedi- 
ate stimulations are, as has already 
been suggested, the tone and manner* 
of the teacher, the observed responses 
of fellow pupils, chance happenings in 
room or street or even in the books. 
They may work for or against the focal 
interest. Among the less immediate 
stimulations is the general scheme of 
curriculum and management as it does 
or does not satisfy the "natural** 
aspirations of childhood and youth. 



These aspirations are, of course, very 
numerous and complex. Any observing 
teacher knows that adequate expression 
of the higher reaches of child character 
will often if not generally inhibit in 
greater or less degree some lower incli- 
nations that might otherwise be very 
insistent. The felt adequacy or inade- 
quacy of the available self-expression 
most of all creates a general set, which 
in turn determines, for the adolescent 
at any rate, almost everything about 
the school. 

The discussion of the remoter stimu- 
lation will haye to be postponed with 
the remainder of the paper to the next 
month's issue. 

{To be continued) 



AN EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATION 
VIII. The Mechanics of Writing 

James F. Hosic 

Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 



"Divide and conquer," says the old 
adage. This principle we endeavored to 
apply to the teaching of composition. 
We realized that too often everything 
is attempted at once and nothing done. 
Worse yet, many seem never to reach 
the problem of composition itself, being 
content to instill the gentle art of proof 
reading instead. This is necessary, of 
course, in order that certain conventions 
may be obeyed, but it is no more com- 
position than good dressing is character. 
Ideas clothed in appropriate words, 
which are marshalled in fit array, 
constitute the indispensable factors, 
and punctuation, spelling, and the like 



are only their humble body servants, 
as it were. 

All of which ought to be so obvious 
as not to require mention. It isn't, 
however, as common practices testify, 
hence our firm determination to be 
clear in our own minds as to when we 
were looking after the one and when 
we were looking after the other. 

MECHANICS DEFINED 

As already stated, our experiment 
soon convinced us that speaking and 
not writing should be regarded as the 
basic activity in composition. We 
learned, moreover, that so far as children 
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are concerned there is little difference 
between a speech and an equivalent 
effort in writing. Bacon's distinctions 
of readiness contrasted with exactness 
holds only for those to whom writing 
has become an habitual mode of ex- 
pression. The children wrote as they 
spoke — they often wrote what they 
had spoken. 

In this practice we found our cue. 
Composition proper is that which is 
common to speech and writing. Me- 
chanics of writing may be defined as all 
of the new problems which arise in the 
attempt to put speech on paper. So con- 
sidered, mechanics includes manuscript 
conventions of all sorts, spelling, punc- 
tuation, capitalization, spacing of words, 
paragraph and other margins, and all 
other formal means of presenting words 
to the eye so as to enable the reader to 
gather their meaning with comfort and 
economy. 

Spelling is so generally regarded as 
worthy of a place on the daily program 
of the elementary school that we deemed 
it wise to give to the spelling problem a 
place of its own in our scheme of com- 
mittee work. The account of it will be 
reserved, therefore, for a later article in 
this series. What was done with the com- 
panion problems we shall presently see. 

DEVELOPING A COURSE IN MECHANICS 

The movement toward elimination 
of non-essentials in school subjects has 
done much to simplify the course in 
English. Courses of study in that sub- 
ject are still likely, however, to be 
vague if not really over-ambitious. No- 
where is this more true than in regard to 
punctuation and kindred topics. ' ' Teach 
the ordinary uses of the comma" is a 



direction not infrequently found in out- 
lines devised as guides for teachers of 
grades as early as the fifth or even the 
fourth. Such a direction bears on its face 
the evidence that the course-of-study- 
maker is thinking of what writers in 
general need to know, not what a child 
of ten requires. He is indeed writing, 
but not with his eye on the object. 

We began our campaign by securing 
general agreement to find out what 
marks of punctuation the pupils of the 
various grades could not possibly get 
along without. Here we sought to dis- 
tinguish between the occasional need of 
the more adventurous and the steady 
demand of the rank and file. The 
former should be met on the spot 
through first aid, but with no attempt 
at systematic instruction. On the latter 
our course in punctuation would be 
based. We resolved not to make a class 
exercise of any matter of mechanics 
until it promised to figure constantly 
in the work of the class throughout the 
term and ever thereafter. 

The procedure adopted for getting 
the facts was similar to that already set 
forth. Each teacher was asked to be- 
come an observer and recorder for her 
own class. Her results were to be re- 
ported to a committee, whose duty it 
was to compile a course in mechanics 
for the school. Later a sort of composite 
of these school courses was to be made 
to serve as guidance for the city as a 
whole, though the needs of the particu- 
lar school and the particular class were 
always to be met willy-nilly. 

The first reports of many teachers 
were clearly in need of revision. They 
were couched in the general terms which 
traditionally characterize attempts at 
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course of study making, and were too 
sweeping to be lived up to. Attention 
was called to the fact that we were mak- 
ing specifications which we meant to 
live up to. For we had agreed that our 
standard should be habitual correctness 
in all written work within the limits set 
for each grade by at least seventy-five 
per cent of the pupils of that grade. It 
was necessary only to press the query, 
*'Are you in fact wilHng that your pu- 
pils should be held to the standards 
which you are setting up?" to bring 
about an immediate retraction. School 
supervisors have much to answer for in 
accustoming teachers to false and im- 
possible standards which no one really 
expects to reach. We were determined 
to seek only the attainable in such 
definite matters as the mechanics of 
writing, and consequently held our- 
selves to a modest outline, as the follow- 
ing composite finally arranged for the 
city as a whole plainly shows. 

A MINIMUM COURSE IN MECHANICS 
BY GRADES 

The writing of a composition involves two 
processes: on the thought or content side, organ- 
ization; on the mechanical side, getting on paper 
the thought to be expressed. The simple funda- 
mentals of mechanics should in large part be mas- 
tered (made automatic, that is) during the first 
six years of the child's school life. The time when 
they should be taught is determined by the time 
when they are needed. The need is developed 
through the activities of the pupils. From grade 
to grade the complexity of the thought to be ex- 
pressed increases. Consequently there is increased 
complexity in the uses of mechanical aids to ex- 
pression, which are Capitalization, Punctuation, 
and Manuscript Form. 



Grade I 



Capitalization: 
Child's own name. 
Pronoun /. 



Grade II 

Capitalization: 

Names of persons. 

First word in a sentence. 
Punctuation: 

Period — at the end of a sentence. 

Grade III 
Capitalization: 
Names of months. 
Names of days of the week. 
Names of special holidays, as Thanksgiving, 

Christmas, New Year, Easter. 
Titles of compositions. 
Punctuation: 

Period in abbreviations, Mr., Mrs., Dr., St., 

and Ave. 
Comma after salutation in the simple friendly 

letter, thus: 
Dear Alice, 



Anna Brown 
Manuscript Form: 

Letter as above. Letter and other composition 
must have margin (one inch) at left edge of paper 
with indention (half inch) of first line. 

Grade IV 
Capitalisation: 

Tides prefixed to proper names, as Aunt Jane, 
Cousin John, King Midas. 

Geographical names. 

Names of peoples, as Indians, French. 

Proper adjectives, as British, Swedish. 
Punctuation: 

Period in further abbreviations as they may be 
used by pupils in this grade. 

Interrogation point. 

Apostrophe in contractions, as doesn't, haven't. 

Apostrophe in possessives as these occur in the 
children's composition. 

Comma in the courteous close of letter as 
shown below. 
Manuscript Form: 

Title of composition in center of line. 

Margin at left edge of paper persistentiy followed 
up; no margin at right edge, except sufficient 
allowance to insure no crowding of words at end 
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of line. No word broken at end of line in this 
grade. 

Letter form extended to include the courteous 
close: 

Dear Charles, 



Your friend, 

John Weaver 

Grade V 
CapUalization: 
First word in a direct quotation. 
Important words in titles of story or book. 
Punctuation: 
Quotation marks in unbroken quotation. 
Comma 
before direct quotation, 
to set ofl a noun in direct address, 
after yes or no. 
Apostrophe in plural possessive as need arises. 
(No formal teaching of columns of singular and 
plural possessives.) 
Manuscript Form: 
Nothing new in composition form. 
Letter — Introducing heading: 

465 Webster Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
April 12, 1921 
Dear Amy, 



Your cousin, 

Dora* Cox 

Grade VI 

Work for complete mastery of all points cov- 
ered thus far in the course. Not much is intro- 
duced in this grade. The advance is chiefly a wider 
application of principles and practices already 
taught. 
Capitalization: 

Important words in titles of persons, as King 
of the Lordly Isles. 
Punctuation: 

More extended use of quotation marks, not 
taught as an abstract topic, but as the children 
may attempt in the course of writing an interest- 



ing story to divide a quotation; for example, 
*' Mother, come and help me out," I cried. " I am 
sinking." 

Hyphen at the end of a line where a word is 
properly divided between syllables. 

Colon in letter form as shown below. 
Manuscript Form: 

Business letter introducing the formal address: 

465 Webster Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
April 15, 192 1 
Marshall Field & Co. 
121 North State St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 



Yours respectfully, 

Robert Wells 

Achievement at the end of sixth grade: The 
power correctly to arrange, capitalize, and punc- 
tuate an original theme of from six to eight sen- 
tences, or a friendly letter, or a business letter 
such as an application for a position, order for 
merchandise, etc. 

Grade VII 
CapitalizcUion: 
In topical headings. 

Teach here outline form^ showing subordination: 
I. 
A. 
B. 
C. 
II. 
A. 
B. 
Punctuation: 
Comma where needed, with subordinate clauses 
in a series. 

in compound sentences, 
to separate words in 
addresses and dates. 
Colon before an itemized list. 
Manuscript Form: 

Indention to indicate a new paragraph. In this 
grade is developed the idea of a paragraph as a 
division of subject, constituting a unit of thought. 
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Grade VIII 
The course is cumulative, and the eighth grade 
must be held accountable for all that precedes. 
The summary of requirements for this grade in- 
cludes litde that is new. 

Summary of Mechanics of Written 
Composition 

I, Capitalization: 

A. Pronoun I and interjection 0. 

B. First word of a sentence. 

C. Proper nouns and adjectives. 

D. Important words in titles. 

E. Tides of relationship or vocation pre- 

fixed to proper names. 

F. In quotations as required. 

II. Punctuation: 

A. Period: 

1. After a declarative or imperative 

sentence. 

2. After abbreviations. 

3. In letter forms as required. 

B. Comma: 

1. To set off a word in direct address. 

2. To set off the name of a city from 

the state. 

3. To separate the day of the month 

from the year. 

4. To set off an appositive with its 

modifiers. 

5. To separate items in a series. 

6. As'required in compound and com- 

plex sentences. 
{Note, — ^Avoid the error of separating 
short complete sentences by com- 
mas.) 

C. Interrogation point. 

D. Exclamation point. 

E. Apostrophe: 

1. In possessives. 

2. In contractions. 

F. Hyphen — ^between syllables at end of 

line. 

G. Colon — before itemized list and in 

letter form. 
///. Manuscript Form: 

A. Arrangement of composition: 

1. Title in center of first line. 

2. Margin at left edge of paper. 

3. Paragraph indention. 

B. Letter forms (see Grade VI). 



Notes, — ^While the block system is used in type- 
written letters in introduction and address, the 
indention of consecutive lines (three spaces) is 
preferred in both personal and business letters 
written in long hand. 

Uniform capitalization of first and last words in 
the salutation is required, as: Dear Sir: — My 
dear Sir: — My dear Mother: 

Only the first word in the courteous close is 
capitalized, as: 

Yours very truly. 

In the salutation in letters addressed to firms, 
the use of Gentlemen is preferred to Dear Sirs. 

COMMENTS ON COURSE AND METHOD 

Most children who see others writing 
desire to write also. Such help as the 
teachers might give in the earliest 
grades would be called out quite nat- 
urally by this demand. All were ex- 
pected to have a care for building up 
good images of words, for large firm 
characters made with free movements, 
and for straight lines and good spacing. 
The simple device of giving each pupil 
at least a yard of space at the black- 
board was alone almost sufficient to pre- 
vent the small, cramped, and indistinct 
hand too often seen on school black- 
boards. Hygienic ideals were invoked 
to establish this practice. 

Teachers were urged to direct the at- 
tention of the pupils first of all to the 
composition as the expression of certain 
ideas with a certain purpose, and to 
make swift corrections of mechanics in 
the sight of all herself rather than to 
start unsettling and time-consuming 
discussions of usage, especially as re- 
gards spelling, of which more hereafter. 
Meticulous fault-finding is a poor occu- 
pation at best; it certainly should not 
be established as a habit in the compo- 
sition class. 

For the middle and upper grades 
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carefully planned dictation exercises 
were advised as a means of helping 
pupils to overcome deficiencies. Such 
exercises were to be given with the full 
knowledge of the pupils as to precisely 
what was to be learned. The selections 
used, moreover, were to be simple, on 
the plane or a little above the plane of 
the pupils* own efforts. Isolated dicta- 
tion exercises recurring at regular inter- 
vals regardless of particular needs have 
happily gone out of fashion and we took 
the utmost pains to avoid reviving 
them. 

RESULTS 

It is not possible to state in relatively 
exact quantitative terms just what per 
cent of improvement our classes made 
as compared with previous classes of 



the same grade. That the improvement 
was considerable there could be no 
doubt. Everyone conversant with the 
situation remarked upon it. Incorrect- 
ness ceased to be the bug-a-boo of 
written composition and yet mechanical 
matters were receiving less attention 
than formerly. The secret lay in two 
facts. First, when the pupils wrote they 
knew exactly what they wanted to say 
and could give their undivided effort to 
saying it in good form. Second, the 
teachers concentrated their instruction 
on a few essentials constantly needed 
and easily fixed them as habit. This was 
far better, all will agree, than tilting at 
windmills in the traditional Quixotic 
fashion. Organization guided by facts 
won. 



THE PROJECT METHOD IN HIGH SCHOOL^ 



Little seems to have been written on 
the project method of teaching in the 
senior high school and college. Most of 
the sample projects offered and the 
illustrations used are for the primary, 
intermediate, and grammar grades. In- 
deed the statement was made by one of 
the professors at Teachers College that 
the method was not adapted to high 
school use. 

Six high school teachers organized 
into a group to attempt to decide if the 
project method could be used profitably 
in our high school work. We saw that 
there would be many administrative 
problems in its use in high school which 
would not exist in a grade where 
the work is all in the hands of one 



teacher, and that close correlation of 
the various branches about one project 
would be impossible in the average high 
school whose faculty is organized as it 
is now. 

We decided also that group work 
would be harder to manage in high 
schools than in the grades, for in many 
high schools it is practically impossible 
to find any time, in school hours or out, 
when a class can get together outside of 
the class period. Then, too, if a teacher 
has from four to seven classes a day, 
and each class is working on its own 
project, he must keep abreast of them 
even if they go far beyond the confines of 
his textbook and of his previous knowl- 
edge. This will offer him a problem 



^ This report is the result of a group project carried out by a committee of which Miss Edith L. Hoyle. of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
was chairman. 
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of time and endurance which will need 
some careful administration on the 
part of the teacher himself. We did 
not, however, believe that these diffi- 
culties, if they are such, make the use of 
the method either impossible or im- 
practicable for the classroom teacher. 

It seemed to us that if we could get a 
whole-hearted purpose on the part of the 
pupils to carry forward a project, the 
planning, carrying out of the steps, and 
organizing and judging results would 
not be especially difficult with high 
school pupils, for the projects would be 
very largely of the problem type, that is, 
gaining some desired knowledge. The 
important thing, then, was to make the 
knowledge truly desired. 

Of the six members of our group, four 
taught English, one mathematics, and 
one American history. We, therefore, 
confined our questioning to those three 
subjects and sought for some "ap- 
proaches'* which would be apt to awaken 
a whole-hearted interest on the part of 
the pupils. It seemed to the group that, 
of the three subjects considered, it was 
hardest to see how mathematics might 
be taught by the project method. The 
same forms, formulas, and problems 
must be mastered and solved, but 
evidently from a new viewpoint. The 
teacher's first problem would be to get 
the pupil to want to learn algebra, 
geometry, or trigonometry. Individual 
differences would have to be taken into 
consideration from the very outset, and 
time would be gained by giving careful 
attention to that at the start. Some 
pupils may be led to see the necessity of 
a really complete mastery of elementary 
mathematics in their prospective work 
as civil engineers, draftsmen, archi- 



tects, or chemists. To others, especially 
the girls, these reasons might make no 
appeal. But perhaps they are planning 
to go to college and must make college 
requirements and be able to pass college 
freshman mathematics when they get 
there. It will take some very clever in- 
dividual work on the part of the teacher 
to launch this first step in the term's 
project, that is, getting his pupils to 
want to know the subject matter and 
to be eager for the work. That should 
be the teacher's first project, and he 
should not be satisfied until every pupil 
is won. 

No end of small projects may be used 
to awaken the pupil's interest in differ- 
ent parts of the course. At the begin- 
ning of some particularly hard section, a 
practical problem could be given the 
class which they could work out by the 
knowledge they have up to that point, 
but which would involve a long process. 
When they have done the work nec- 
essary to obtain the answer, let the 
teacher work it for them by the short 
cut method of the new chapter. Then 
give them some more problems of a 
similar nature. The mastering of that 
chapter will become a purposeful act on 
their part if for no other reason than to 
save themselves work. 

In School Science and Mathematics for 
January, 1920, Mr. Frank Rich suggests 
the construction by the pupils of some 
simple musical instrument such as the 
chromatic zither for teaching the value 
of the knowledge of roots. The zither is 
an instrument all strings of which have 
the same tension but different lengths. 
The tuning is done by changing the 
length of the string and not the tension. 
When the instrument is tuned and these 
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lengths compared, we find a certain 
definite relation between them which 
can be expressed algebraically. Each 
string is some power or root of the 
"key" string. 

All sorts of practical projects can be 
undertaken in trigonometry, such as 
making instruments to turn off angles 
and with which the pupils can measure 
distances across a river, swamp, or 
street without crossing it, or with which 
the height of a building or hill can be 
calculated. In fact in all three subjects 
proficiency in any one chapter or set of 
chapters may itself be made a project. 

By this time some doubting Thomas 
is asking, "What is the use of all this 
bother? Why not just go ahead and as- 
sign the lessons?" The purpose is to 
help the pupil see the use of his work 
and hence make it a purposeful activity 
to him — something which the preach- 
ing of " ms^thematics for mental disci- 
pline" did not succeed in doing for us 
when we were in high school. 

In the discussion of the project 
method for American history for the 
junior or senior high school year (elev- 
enth or twelfth grade), we felt that the 
first point to be settled was whether in 
using that method the chronological 
order should be followed or not. The 
decision reached was that there would 
be no particular advantage in setting 
aside the chronological order of the 
story as a whole up to the end of the 
Reconstruction Period, about 1875, and 
no particular advantage in following it 
after that date. However, the chrono- 
logical order need not be strictly ad- 
hered to any of the time. If, for instance, 
in studying the results of the War of 
1 81 2 the need for protecting our infant 



industries introduced the tariff issue, 
and the class became interested in the 
tariff question, that is surely the time to 
follow it through its McKinley heights, 
its Underwood depths, and its Fordney 
rehabilitation. Havingfinished the story 
of the tariff, so far as it has been written, 
we would turn back to the rest of the 
results of the War of 1812. After the 
Reconstruction Period there are few 
things of importance but that are open 
questions of today and should be taken 
up when needed for current event work. 

Can approaches be found for launch- 
ing projects in American history which 
will bring about whole-hearted purpos- 
ing on the part of the pupils ? We found 
them easy to work up. We have just 
mentioned the War of 18 12; let us take 
that as an example of how an approach 
might be made. These advanced high 
school pupils already know the general 
story. Ask them what caused the war 
and who won it, and the chances are 
that the answer will be that the impress- 
ment of American seamen caused the 
war and that the United States won it. 
Of course neither answer is a satisfac- 
tory one for a student of American 
history to give. Tell them, then, of see- 
ing a Canadian textbook some years ago 
which said that our object in declaring 
war on England was to gain Canada, 
and that we were completely defeated 
by English and Canadian troops. It 
would need nothing more to get a whole- 
hearted purpose on the part of the pupils 
to find out whether that Canadian text- 
book was right or liot, and in so doing 
to learn the true history of the affair. 

A newspaper clipping to the effect 
that the United States is an empire in 
all but name might be used to introduce 
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a careful study of our method of ob- 
taining territory and of governing it. A 
debate on the ratification of the Treaty 
with Columbia would take the class into 
a very careful study of the debatable 
method of obtaining the Panama Canal 
Zone. 

The approach will be easy to find in 
American history, and the wise teacher 
can easily see that the problem be made 
into a project. 

We felt that the most suggestive 
thing we could do in the field of English 
literature was to see what approach one 
could get in some one rather heavy 
piece of literature, which approach could 
be followed up by a real project. We 
chose Burke's Conciliation as one of the 
hardest selections in the usual list of 
required readings. Let us suppose that 
the class has become interested in the 
discussion of some current problem, say 
the Philippine demand for independence. 
They are discussing what the United 
States should do, and they outline on 
the board the principles which they be- 
lieve should guide the United States in 
her treatment of the Philippines. A 
parallel might be drawn then between 
the United States in 1921 and England 
in 1775, and we could turn to Burke to 
see what he said should be England's 
attitude toward her American colonies, 
and see if he said any of the things the 
class had just said for the United States, 
or if he had said anything which they 
had not thought of which might well 
apply. Differences of opinion as to his 
meaning would lead to a careful analy- 
sis to find the important point and the 
supporting evidence. There would have 
to be a summary of these points in order 
to compare them with the brief state- 



ments the class had made on the Philip- 
pine situation. This would lead to a 
jelt need for outlining, which would be 
secondary to the pupils' real aim, find- 
ing out Burke's meaning in answer to 
their question. To get a clear, brief 
statement of the meaning is the only 
legitimate excuse for outlining a piece 
of literature anyway, so why should a 
pupil do it if he does not care what the 
piece means? 

Fortunately we do not have to con- 
fine ourselves to such hard reading for 
the average pupil as is Burke. Hardly 
any teacher allows the liberty of choice 
in reading that is allowed by the college 
entrance requirements or the course of 
study. The important question then is, 
"With what shall we start?" And the 
answer is, "With something that is at 
the child's level and that he will under- 
stand and enjoy, regardless of what it 
is.** The writer once undertook to get 
a small high school to sing at assembly 
exercises, but failed to do so. In con- 
versation afterward with one of the 
boys, she asked him why he didn't like 
to sing at school and he said that he 
didn't like those old songs, he had 
known them ever since his mother used 
to sing him to sleep with them. She 
asked him if there were any songs he 
did like, and when he said that he liked 
all the popular songs she told him to 
bring one of them to school and they 
would learn it. He brought "Shy Ann" 
and wrote the words on the front board. 
The next morning while the whole high 
school was lustily singing "Oh! oh! hop 
on my pony, there's room here for two 
dear, and after the ceremony" — the 
teacher was praying that no member of 
the Board of Education would go by. 
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But they sang! And gradually better 
music was introduced, new song books 
were purchased, a glee club was organ- 
ized, and music, real music, came into 
that school. 

We believe that exactly that sort of 
thing can be done in literature under 
the project method of approach. One 
might well start with periodicals, be- 
ginning with those the pupil likes, re- 
gardless of what they are; gradually better 
ones may be brought in. From periodi- 
cals it is an easy step to contemporary 
books; books take them to the library, 
and once there they may be led back to 
the masters. Here the course of study 
should guide, but freedom within any 
list should be allowed. If by such a 
scheme a love of good reading could 
be developed, more good books would 
be read in the end than by assigning 
them at first to a pupil who disliked 
them and read them only under com- 
pulsion. 

That the project method would be of 
great value and assistance in teaching 
composition we were all agreed from 
the first. Without going into a tabula- 
tion of the various sources of topics that 
intrinsically lend themselves to the 
project method in composition, we wish 
to point out one that perhaps has been 
neglected — that of extra-class activities 
or organizations. They have a very 
definite value in that they are experi- 
ments in group living, and the interests 
and energies of the group are sponta- 
neous and directed toward a common 
aim. Thus they are shot through with 
the social motive and with purposeful 
activity. 

A concrete example of a situation in 
mind grew out of a discussion in a Senior 



class meeting as to the kind of picture 
to be presented to the school by the 
graduating class. In order to inform 
themselves more thoroughly about pic- 
tures and to make a discriminate selec- 
tion, the members of the class agreed to 
write to an art dealer of the city asking 
him for a loan of pictures. The teacher 
who was acting as sponsor for the class 
brought to their attention the fact that 
the response would largely depend upon 
the effectiveness of the appeal and the 
general excellence of the letter. So 
strongly was the *' inner urge'' felt that 
the following day there resulted a sharp 
competition in the writing of the letters 
in the classroom. The letters were first 
read over by the teacher to ''get a line " 
on the pupils' errors and deficiencies, 
which in a subsequent lesson formed 
the basis for purposeful drill. After the 
poorer letters were eliminated by the 
teacher, the remaining ones were turned 
over to a committee named by the 
pupils to make the final selection of the 
letter to be sent. 

The letter brought the desired result; 
the pictures came and were placed on 
exhibition in the library. Numerous 
were the discussions outside of class, in 
the corridors, and on the playground as 
to individual preference. The teacher 
announced that there would be an op- 
portunity for discussion in the classroom 
and suggested that they go into the 
matter more carefully. When the class 
met, the pupils decided — upon the 
advice of the teacher — to form into 
various groups for an intelligent study 
of the world's best known pictures, 
each group to report on its particular 
school of art — French, Italian, English, 
Dutch, American, etc., and on some 
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masterpiece of that school. When the 
appointed day arrived each pupil was on 
his mettle, as he felt the responsibility 
to his group for an able presentation 
of their claim. The class as a whole 
was to judge the effectiveness of each 
group's appeal for its preference. 

Thus it will be seen that, in addition 
to satisfying a felt need, the project 
furnished an opportunity for the exer- 
cise of certain skills and for enlarging 
the aesthetic experiences of the pupils. 

Excellent results may also be ob- 
tained by projecting the activities of 
debating and dramatic societies, athlet- 



ics, recitals, and the like into t^e class- 
room, if the teacher will keep in touch 
with these organizations and will be 
alert enough to seize on the situations 
as they present themselves. 

Indeed, the various members of the 
group quite convinced themselves that 
the teacher who is filled with the project 
spirit, and who is willing to use his in- 
genuity to work out clever approaches^ 
not only can use the project method in 
teaching mathematics, American his- 
tory and English, but can use it to his 
great credit and to his pupils' everlast- 
ing advantage. 



A SUGGESTED PROCEDURE IN SILENT READING FOR 

BRIGHT PUPILS 

W. J. OSBURN 

Director of Educational Measurements, State Department of Education, Madison, Wisconsin 



The purpose of this article is to pro- 
vide a tentative program for children 
whose reading ability is two or more 
years in advance of the grade in which 
they are located. There are three meth- 
ods of dealing with such children: they 
may be promoted, or neglected, or sup- 
plied with additional work without pro- 
motion. The method which is in most 
general use is that of neglect. That the 
talents of bright children are withering 
away from disuse in practically every 
school appears unquestionable. Some of 
the children are marking time in dreary 
monotony while a few of the bolder 
spirits divert themselves by disorderly 
conduct. Surely America can ill afford 
thus to waste and smother its genius. 
The only encouraging thing about the 
present procedure is that any change is 
sure to make things better. 



The policy of promoting all bright 
pupils until they reach the grade which 
corresponds to their intelligence level is 
also open to certain objections. In the 
first place it is impossible in some schools, 
and secondly, it often places mere chil- 
dren in classes with pupils who are 
much more mature socially. The pro- 
motion policy if fully carried out would 
permit some children to finish High 
School at the age of fourteen or even 
earlier. Such children are probably too 
young to be sent away from home to a 
college or university. The only other 
possibility is to provide a broadened 
course of study, something like that 
which follows. 

Much attention has been devoted 
during recent years to remedial instruc- 
tion for those who are weak in reading 
rate and comprehension, but little or 
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nothing is available in the way of a 
technique which will develop other aims 
and values in silent reading. It seems 
wise, therefore, to assume that further 
training in such reading should be 
provided as a first step in broadening 
the course of study for those who are 
ready for such material. With such a 
purpose in mind the following sugges- 
tions seem to be at least worthy of a 
tryout. 

As a necessary prerequisite for such 
a plan some means must be devised to 
discover where the child's chief interests 
are. Often the teacher will have located 
these interests from the child's reading 
and conversation. This information 
may often be supplemented by giving 
the children the following test. The 
questions may be given to a group of 
children either orally or in written form. 

1. What indoor game do you like 
best? 

2. What outdoor game do you like 
best? 

3. What magazines have you read 
recently? Put a cross in front of thie one 
you like best and tell why you like it. 

4. What is your favorite book? 

5. What occupation would you like 
to follow after you are through school? 

6. What person not in the local 
neighborhood would you like to be like? 
You may give the name of some histori- 
cal character if you wish. 

7. If you had a million dollars and 
were perfectly free to travel, what for- 
eign country would you visit? Why? 

8. If you had a million dollars, name 
three things that you would buy for 
yourself. 

9. If you had plenty of money and 
were free to go to any of the following, 



which would you attend? (i) A Foot- 
ball Game; (2) Church; (3) The Movies; 
(4) A Political Convention; (5) An Art 
Gallery; (6) A Basketball Game; (7) 
Sunday School; (8) A Debate; (9) A 
Musical Concert; (10) A Baseball Game; 
(11) Grand Opera; (12) A Prize Fight; 
(13) Light Opera; (14) A Dramatic 
Recital; (15) A Dance. 

10. If you had plenty of money and 
were perfectly free, how would you 
spend your summer vacation? 

11. You will be given five minutes to 
write all the words you can think of. 
Write nouns only and take care not to 
repeat any of them. 

Note to the examiner, — Explain what a noun 
is before the children begin on the last exercise. 
The words written during the latter portion of 
the five minutes will often disclose the type of the 
child's interest. 

After the dominant interests are lo- 
cated, the following procedure is sug- 
gested. Provide books, magazines, etc., 
which fit each individual case so far as 
it is possible to do so. Local libraries 
are quite useful, particularly their news- 
paper files. In many cases the school 
district may be able to purchase some of 
the books. Many free bulletins are pub- 
lished on various subjects by the state 
and federal governments and by indus- 
trial concerns. These should be pro- 
vided to fit the topics in which the 
children are interested. Sometimes the 
papers and magazines taken in the 
child's home may be used. 

When the material is on hand the 
children are asked to look it over rather 
quickly in order to locate the articles or 
portions which seem pertinent. Where 
two or more children are working to- 
gether, each should catalogue references 
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for the other. The names of all articles, 
books, and magazines with sufficient 
■directions for locating them should be 
written on cards and these cards should 
be assembled in a card tray provided 
for the purpose. The cards should be 
about 3 inches by 5 inches in size, and a 
pasteboard shoe box may be used for a 
tray. Special pasteboard trays may be 
purchased for a nominal sum. Guide 
cards should always be provided and 
arranged in dictionary order. Each 
child should be taught to file his cards 
in the proper way. 

After the cards are assembled each 
child begins reading the references relat- 
ing to h^s own topic for the purpose of 
discarding the material whiph is not 
relevant or valu:s^ble. When this process 
is completed he is ready to begin organ- 
izing the material that remains. This 
will include both outlining, summariz- 
ing and supplementing with the child's 
own thought. 

The final step is the provision of some 
sort of an audience before which the 
child may report his findings. The 
audience may be another grade, a par- 
ent-teachers' association, the school so- 
ciety, a reading club composed of the 
bright pupils themselves, and the like. 
In every case some sort of an audience 
must be provided. 

In order to stimulate and guide the 
work as suggested above it will be 
necessary in most, if not all, cases that 
some one furnish a list of guiding ques- 
tions in relation to the topic or project 
which is being studied. The following 
series of questions will serve as a sample 
set so far as the subject of coal is con- 
cerned. It is assumed that the child is 
or can easily become interested in the 



topic. There are many tempting by- 
ways which the pupil may wish to 
follow up. He should be permitted to 
do so. If several pupils are working on 
this topic at once, one of them might be 
made responsible for each subsidiary 
question. Such questions are apt to 
arise in connection with the ventilation 
of mines, mine explosions, the origin and 
formation of coal, the use of water 
power, and the like. The interest oj the 
pupil should be the guide rather than 
the organizaiion of subject matter. The 
aim of the teacher should be to keep the 
children at work upon anything in which 
they are interested. No attempt should 
be made to compel the child to follow 
this list of questions or any list for that 
matter. Questions raised by the children 
are always given preference. The ques- 
tions such as are proposed here are to 
be used only when questions are not 
forthcoming from the pupils. Similar 
questions and references can be furnished 
on each of the following subjects by the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion: copper, prime movers, silver, 
gold, slate, granite, marble, lead, zinc, 
leather, glass, petroleum, and a few 
others. 

QUESTIONS FOR DIRECTING SILENT 
READING ON THE SUBJECT OF COAL 

1. How does a coal mine look? 

2. How is coal brought out of the 
mine? 

3. How is coal weighed and sorted? 
What are coal breakers? 

4. How is coal marketed? 

5. What is a colliery? How is the 
coal moved and stored? 

6. How is the roof of a coal mine 
supported? 
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7. How do the miners loosen the coal 
in the mine? 

8. Why must coal mines be venti- 
lated? 

9. How are explosions prevented in 
coal mines? 

10. Find anything you can which is 
interesting concerning Sir Humphrey 
Davy. 

11. How are coal mines ventilated? 

12. What is coal made of? How is 
water kept out of the mines? 

13. How did ancient forests grow? 

14. How can we tell that coal was 
once wood? 

1 5. How did it happen that this wood 
turned into coal instead of rotting? 

16. How long does it take for wood 
to turn into coal? 

17. Is wood turning into coal now? 

18. What is peat? Lignite? Bitumi- 
nous coal? Anthracite? 

19. How do these differ from each 
other? 

20. What did people think of coal in 
the past? 

21. How did they discover that it 
would burn? 

22. How did people learn to bum 
anthracite coal? 

23. Find out anything you can con- 
cerning the great fire in the coal mines 
of southern Ohio* How long has it been 
burning? How did it start? How much 
damage has it done? Will it ever be put 
out? 

24. How is the amount of coal 
possessed by a country related to the 
prosperity of that country? To the 
ability of the country to make war? 

25. How much coal does each of the 
following nations possess: England, 



France, Japan, Germany, and the 
United States? 

26. Judging by the amount of coal 
which they possess, see if you can find 
other nations which are apt to become 
great industrially. 

27. Where does Wisconsin get coal? 
Are there any coal mines in the state? 
If so, where? 

28. What railroads bring coal to Wis- 
consin? 

29. Find out anything you can about 
coal in Texas, Upper Silesia, and the 
Saar Valley. 

30. How is artificial gas made? 

31. How did people learn to use gas? 

32. What other things can be made 
from coal? 

33. How do prospectors search for 
coal? 

34. How many large cities in the 
United States can you name which have 
grown up because coal mines are near 
them? 

35. What substitutes can be used in 
the place of coal? 

36. Is it likely that any of these will 
be used to any great extent in the 
future? Why? 

37. To what extent is Wisconsin us- 
ing a substitute for coal? 

38. What cities are being particularly 
affected by the use of a substitute for 
coal? 

References on Coal ^ 

* Allen: Geographical and Industrial 
Studies — United States, The New Eu- 
rope, South America. Ginn. 

* Bishop and Keller: Industry and 
Trade. Ginn. 

* Brigham : Commercial Geography^ 
Ginn. 



1 The starred references are the more important ones. 
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* Fisher: Resources and Industries oj 
the United States. Ginn. 

* Great American Industries and Min- 
erals. H. Flanagan and Company. 

* Herrick: A History of Commerce and 
Industry. Macmillan. 

Martin : Story of a Piece oj Coal. D, 
Appleton and Company. New York. 

Smith, J. Russell: Story of Iron and 
Steel. D. Appleton and Company. New 
York. 

* Stories of Industry, Book I, Educa- 
tional Publishing Company. 

*Tappan: Diggers in the Earth. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

* Williams : Romance of Mining. Seely , 
Service and Company, London. 

Bureau of Mines; U. S. Geol. Survey 
Bulletins. 

Mineral Resources of the United Stales. 
U. S. Geol. Survey Bulletins. 

Around the World— Book III. 

Information Readers — Book III. 



All the Year Round— Book II. 

Lights to Literature — Book V. 

The Universal School Reader — Book 
IV. 

American Inventions and Inventors. 

Newspaper articles, especially those 
written during the war and during 
the Versailles Conference dealing with 
coal as related to the national 
welfare of France and Germany are 
very good. 

It is hoped that some sort of tech- 
nique similar to that suggested in this 
article can be worked out in such a 
manner that even an inexperienced 
rural teacher can use it. The need is 
surely great. From the standpoint of 
the actual value of the human material 
involved, nothing is of greater impor- 
tance than efforts to conserve rather 
than stifle the most precious asset of 
the nation — the talent and genius of its 
bright children. 
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A MARKET PROJECT 

BY FIRST GRADE PUPILS 

I. Description of how the project arose, 
and how it fitted into the general plan 
of work. 

A formal request to begin a farm project 
was stimulated through a nature walk dur- 
ing which a farm was visited. This walk 
was taken on Friday, November 5. Corn- 
stalks were gathered. Later they were 
broken into eight-inch pieces and tied into 
shocks. An outline of the various things 
seen at the farm was made on the board by 
the teacher, from information given her by 
the children. The farm was made on the 
floor. The school yard furnished dirt and 
stones and soon a cornfield appeared. 
Pumpkins were made of cheesecloth dyed 
with soap dye and stuffed, and placed 
among the corn shocks. (Clay would have 
been a more aesthetic medium to have used 
in making the pumpkins, but because it 
breaks so easily it discourages the children 
in the beginning.) An apple orchard made 
of twigs in composite clay with red and 
green apples next appeared. Celery made 
of paper and lettuce made of thin paper 
colored green soon formed a realistic garden. 
The house, chicken yard, pig pen, and 
brook all appeared in the course of time. 

Soon the question arose as to what the 
farmer did with his surplus crops. The fact 
that he sold them, either taking them him- 
self or sending by boat or train, brought out 
the necessity for a market. The teacher had 
the idea of the market in her inner con- 
sciousness all of the time, not to thrust it 
upon the children, but if possible to draw it 
out — in her r61e as the ever-wise guide. The 
questions asked were printed and posted in 
the room to stimulate reading. (See "Read- 
ing" for a list of these questions.) 



A trip was taken to the Municipal Wharf, 
Union Street Market, and Washington 
Market. The boats that bring in the prod- 
uce from Philadelphia to the big wholesale 
market at the Municipal Wharf were seen. 
Union Street was full of live chickens, ducks, 
turkeys, and geese, as this is a Jewish neigh- 
borhood. It was the day before Thanks- 
giving, and Washington Market was a 
beautiful sight and very stimulating. 

When we came back to school the children 
decided to make a real market. Wood in 
our section is very scarce, so ordinary work 
tables were used for counters. Sawdust on 
the floor made the meat market more 
realistic. If wood had been plentiful it 
would have been more educational to have 
had the children build stalls, etc. Having 
set up the market, naturally we had to 
make things to sell. The farm furnished 
pumpkins, apples, lettuce, and celery. 
However, just as many of our vegetables 
come from a distance and not all from near- 
by farms, so we too had to help the farmer 
and make more articles. Cheesecloth, cot- 
ton batting, and soap dye made suitable 
materials from which to fashion the following 
articles: apples, pumpkins, oranges, bana- 
nas, frankfurters, turkey, beets, carrots, 
and ham. Clay, paint, and shellac made the 
following articles: grapes, chops, tomatoes, 
and cranberries. Paper bags were made 
from wrapping paper. An apron was made 
from black chintz. Money was made from 
paper, as were also signs and price tags. 
The articles made were cut out by the 
teacher because it cost too much to allow 
experimenting with cheesecloth. We shall 
always have to sacrifice children until the 
masses realize the importance of an abun- 
dance of material. The children did all of 
the dyeing, sewing, and stuffing. 
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A Farm Project 



Before the Market Project had progressed 
very far, the necessity for advertising arose. 
The result was the making of a number of 
illustrated charts. The teacher furnished 
the pictures, which were taken from various 
magazines. These were shown to the chil- 
dren and the sentences given by them. For 
instance, a picture of children eating lunch 
brought forth the sentence: 

Everything for liwch 
Parker Market, Union Street 

A picture of bacon, tomatoes, and onions 
en casserole had the following statement 
printed alongside of it: 

Onions 
Tomatoes 
Bacon 
Make a good supper. 



The picture of the little boy with the market 
basket, from the Pictorial Review, brought 
forth this idea: 

This Little Boy Bought his Christmas Dinner 
at the Parker Market. 

A number of charts were made, which 
stimulated reading; then at the end of the 
week the children were tested to see how 
many new words they had learned. 

As the products accumulated they de- 
cided to ask the Mott School First Grade to 
come and buy their dolls* Christmas dinner. 
One of the boys printed the circular on the 
following page with the printing press. 

Each succeeding day a new circular was 
printed giving the prices or some interesting 
fact about the market. The prices were kept 
in 5's or multiples of 5. 
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A Market Project 



OPENING 

Parker Market 

Union St. 

Phone 1112-J 

Friday, Dec. 17, 1920 
Meat Vegetables Fruit 

Finally the opening day came and two 
first grades from the Mott School came to 
buy, bringing their dolls with them. They 
had a wonderful time and bought a com- 
plete dinner from the turkey down. 

Market books.were made by the children 
in which they drew and in which there were 
a few rhymes printed by the teacher, as: 
**To market, to market, to buy a fat pig** 
and "Higgeldy, Piggledy,'* etc. They 

[The starred words are found in Thomdike's list of 



decorated their own covers and printed the 
name with the printing press. 

II. The direct knowledge, skills, etc. which 
the project yielded were: 

1. Reading: 

The charts stimulated reading and the 
children were 103 words wiser when they 
finished the Market Project. Not all of 
these words were new, but they had been 
learned in a new relationship which tended 
to strengthen the old words. A list of the 
one hundred and twenty-five words follow: 

2. Word list: 

*a *above 

*away *around 

*and *at 

*all *apple 

words from x to soo, in The Teachers* Word Book.] 
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*big 


♦love 


♦before 


loving 


♦by 


lemons 


♦buy 


lettuce 


began 


♦little 


♦can 


♦me 


♦cut 


♦more 


♦care 


market 


♦corn 


♦make 


♦city 




cock-a-doodle-doo 


♦not 


cauliflower 


November 


cost 




cheaper 


oranges 


♦country ^ 


♦of 


♦does 


♦our 


♦do 


♦or 


♦did 


opening 




♦one 


♦every 




♦eat 


pie 




phone 


food 


peppers 


fan 


potatoes 


farm 




♦from 


ran 


♦for 




♦friend 


♦send 


farmer 


sells 


fat 


♦see 


♦father 


single 




spends 


♦great 


♦stay 


grapes 


♦should 


♦go 


♦said 


grocer 


♦shall 


heaven 


♦talk 


ham 


♦to 


♦how 


♦thank 


♦home 


♦tell 


♦his 


Thanksgiving 


♦he 


turkey 




♦train 


♦it 


♦them 


♦is 


♦the 


♦into 


♦then 


♦if 


♦this 


♦I 


♦think 


♦in 


Union St. 



♦we 
♦went 
whom 



♦which 

♦what 

♦when 



3. Charts: 

A pumpkin ran away 
Before Thanksgiving Day. 
"They would make, " said he, 
"A pie of me, if I should stay.'* 

(Song — Tune, Chimes of Dunkirk.) 
Illustrated — Crepe paper pumpkin. 



Father of all, in Heaven above, 
We thank Thee for Thy love. 
Our food, our home, and all we wear 
Tell of Thy lo\ing care. 

Illustrated — ^Jessie Wilcox Smith picture. 



I went into the country 
The farmer's friends to see. 
And every single one of them 
Began to talk to me. 



This chart would have made good silent 
reading if the project had come later in the 
term: 

What does the farmer do with the pumpkins^ 
apples, and corn he cannot use? 

The farmer selb them. 

How does he send them to the city? 

The farmer takes them to the market or sends 
by train. 

Which costs more? 

It costs more to send by train. 

Then from whom is it cheaper to buy, the farmer 
or the grocer? 

It is cheaper to buy from the farmer at the 
market. 



When I go to market I shall see: 
Lettuce Potatoes 

Cauliflower Tomatoes 



This chart was illustrated with a picture 
of each kind of vegetable, poultry, or meat 
which the children were likely to see at the 
market. It tended to make the child see 
the worthwhile things at the market. 
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The posters announcing the market and 
those advertising it were used as reading 
material. 

4. Arithmetic: 

Counting by 5's was firmly implanted and 
some idea of buying, selling, and making 
change was acquired. If this project were 
used later in the year, or in the second grade, 
more number work could be brought in. 

5. Industrial Arts: 

Making all of the vegetables, poultry, and 
other articles needed for the market as pre- 
viously described. 

6. Fine Arts: 

Drawing in market books. 

7. English: 

Daily discussion about the farm and mar- 
ket. The children came from foreign homes 
and heard very little English. These dis- 
cussions as well as the actual buying and 
selling strengthened their English. It really 
was in this subject that the greatest amount 
of power, skill, and growth was seen. 

8. Civics: 

The market products were made during 
the occupation period in the morning and 
the supervised industrial art period in the 
afternoon. While one division of the class 
worked, the other had a reading lesson. 
Naturally self-control developed, for it was 
necessary to be quiet and to go quietly to 
the closet for material so the other group 
could read — respect for the rights of others 
as well as self-control being developed. 
Self-initiative and self-direction also were 
developed. Ideas of city markets and co- 
operation between farmer and city people 
were gained. Ideas of cleanliness and thrift 
were instilled. 

9. Music: 

Several songs were taught, among them 
being ** I went into the country"; ** A pump- 
kin ran away"; ** There's a big fat turkey"; 
"Father of all in Heaven above." 



Many of these were used in connection 
with the Thanksgiving preparation, which 
dovetailed nicely with both the farm and 
market projects. 

10. Penmanship: 

Very little — but a great deal of printing. 

III. Results. I. Leads to new projects: 

The Farm Project led to the Market 
Project and it in turn led to Transportation. 

2. By-prdducts of feeling attitudes which 
affect behavior from social standpoint: 

Courtesy habits were fostered, as well as 
self-initiative, self -direction, and self- 
control; for example, a choice of the articles 
miade was given, choice of materials, and 
passing whenever necessary to the cabinet 
to get the materials. These habits, plus 
satisfactions and happiness in doing and 
using one's powers and possibilities were 
substituted for the old traditional school 
habits which do not function in life. 

IV. Principles Involved: 

Let us see how the Market Project meas- 
ures from the various standards applied to 
it. Dr. Kilpatrick says the child should 
learn to 

purpose wisely, 
plan intelligently, 

execute with nicety the plans which 
he has formulated. 

I feel that through this project there 
was opportunity for the above. 

Meredith Smith, in an article on ** Ex- 
perimental Studies in Kindergarten Edu- 
cation" edited by Patty Hill, brings out the 
following points: 

1. **The problem must represent the 
maximum amount of thinking because the 
ends or purposes are real purposes in the 
sense that they originate from the children 
themselves and appear as needs in a social 
situation." 

2. ** There must be an evident means for 
testing the resultwhen it is attained." (Doe 
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the basket hold the potatoes? Does the 
boy hold the cranberries?) 

3. **The problem should develop prob- 
lems of suspended judgments." Does the 
Market Project measure up to these stand- 
ards? 

Opportunity for the only kind of moral 
training at all worth while presents itself in 
this project, for the children are freely play- 
ing and working together, sharing, cooperat- 
ing, and assisting each other. Dr. Bonser in 
The Elementary School Curriculum says: 

" Life is a succession of activities in meet- 
ing needs. From earliest childhood to old 
age there is an urge within us that expresses 
itself in the form of needs and attempts to 
satisfy these needs. Because the purposeful 
activities of children and adults are so much 
the same in kind, every experience of the 
child in meeting some need in a new and 
better way is a preparation for meeting the 
same kind of need in the future. Whatever 
contributes to the solution of any problem 



in child life is almost sure to be of value in 
adult life. In this sense the future of the 
children is really present to them — the 
adult life all about them represents the kind 
of needs and activities which they will 
experience in the future and also the source 
of a large proportion of their present needs 
and interests. 

" Children are not asked to take an inter- 
est in a problem because it will appear as 
their own at some future time, but because 
it is a real problem to them now." 

Does the Market Project measure up to 
Dr. Bonser's standards? 

If a Project is teaching, using the inter- 
ests of the children, thinking first of child 
development, giving the child life more 
abundantly, treating him as a social being 
with the human element present, then does 
the Market Project answer these require- 
ments? 

Dorothy Kay Cadwallader, 

Trenton, N. J. 
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NOTES OF THE CHICAGO MEETING 

The second annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference on Educational Method 
was gratifyingly successful with regard to 
the character of the programs as well as 
the attendance. The failure of the De- 
partment of Superintendence to announce 
the meeting of the Conference in the general 
program resulted in the inability on the 
part of some of the friends of the Conference 
to attend the sessions. Nevertheless, the 
rooms assigned were well filled on both 
occasions, particularly on Wednesday morn- 
ing, when Fullerton Hall of the Art Insti- 
tute — although it seats some five hundred 
— proved inadequate. 

In the absence of Superintendent C. L. 
Wright, Miss Margaret Madden, principal 
of the Doolittle Elementary School in 
Chicago, a member of the executive com- 
mittee, presided over the opening session. 

In speaking of the present status of edu- 
cational method, Professor Hosic of Teach- 
ers College declared that good progress is 
being made toward the development of a 
fundamental concept and corresponding 
healthful practices. It is true that professors 
of education on the one hand seem deter- 
mined to confuse the issue by insisting each 
in his own way upon popular definitions of 
the Project, most of them partial rather than 
complete. We may trust to time, however, 
to remove this difficulty. One will neutralize 
another. As for vagaries and overemphasis, 
these are to be expected and can hardly 
make matters worse. A little overemphasis 
on constructiveness is a welcome relief from 
too much abstraction and formality. When 
in doubt about the Project Method, use 
common sense. 

The second speaker, Superintendent Gos- 
ling of Madison, Wisconsin, outlined the 



plan by which he succeeds in securing super- 
vision for his schools without the help of a 
special supervisor. His plan in brief is to- 
call his principals together from time to 
time and engage with them in a study of 
the problem of supervision. They are asked 
to bring forward plans and suggestions. 
These are discussed and a practical policy 
developed. 

Principal Hotchkiss of the Teacher 
Training School in Kansas City, Missouri, 
after giving a brief sketch of project activi- 
ties in his school, described at some length 
a project in the study of Africa. One of the 
striking features of this report was the 
account of a series of problems, fifteen in 
number, growing out of the main aims of 
the enterprise. The whole movement con- 
cluded with a red letter day in which the 
results of the work were presented before 
the Geography Section of the State Teach- 
ers* Association. 

The final speaker of the first session was- 
Miss Bessie B. Goodrich, Director of Ele- 
mentary Education in Des Moines, lowa^ 
who outlined a series of criteria of project 
teaching which she had worked out in her 
schools with the assistance of Mr. R. H. 
Franzen, Director of the Department of 
Research. She explained that these criteria 
were in part the result of suggestions orig- 
inally made by Dr. John Herring in an. 
article in the Teachers College Record. 
Helpful criteria, she remarked, are not easy 
to formulate, and she has attempted as yet 
no extended use of these, but has contented 
herself with working them out with individ- 
ual teachers. 

The general discussion which followed 
these papers was conducted by Miss Mar- 
garet Noonan of New York University, 
Vice-President of the Conference. One of 
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the principal questions considered was the 
possibility of project work in high school 
and college. Miss Noonan made the point 
that where the necessary orientation for 
project work is already present, no elaborate 
development of the social situation is neces- 
sary. She contended that for this reason 
projects in college might move forward with 
very definite assignments, inasmuch as the 
students are fully acquainted with the 
purposes and plans of the work. 

The order of the papers at the second 
session of the Conference was changed to 
accommodate Miss Elizabeth Hall, who 
was presiding over a breakfast of women in 
administration. The first speaker was 
Superintendent Fred M . Hunter of Oakland, 
California, who presented in a most engag- 
ing manner an account of project work 
carried on in some of the classrooms of his 
city. He began by making clear that the 
term ** ordinary classroom" means in our 
day a considerable variety of situations 
such as those where the pupils have been 
segregated into rapid and slow moving 
groups, junior high school classes interested 
in technical subjects, and the like. He 
stated that in Oakland the policy is to 
maintain a general course of study com- 
mittee called the Superintendent's Council, 
which acts as a clearing house in gathering, 
organizing, and disseminating ideas concern- 
ing the curriculum. In this way the courses 
of study are constantly being revised. A 
great variety of projects were described 
and in many cases illustrated by means 
of portfolios, charts, and the like pre- 
pared by the pupils. The whole presented 
a most attractive picture of the possibilities 
of new methods in a progressive school 
organization. 

Professor William H. Kilpatrick of Teach- 
ers College followed with a notable address 
on ** Method and Curriculum." He first 
cleared the ground by explaining in what 
ways the older ideas of method have proved 
ineffectual. He then built up a conception 



of the new point of view of method and 
what this will mean in terms of the curric- 
ulum. The main considerations are, first, 
the complex character of learning or the 
simultaneous learnings which inevitably go 
on, and second, the situation which leads to 
learning — a situation far more inclusive 
than has generally been realized. In de- 
veloping a sound theory of method and 
curriculum the multiform character of the 
process of learning and of the stimulations 
which bring it about must both be fully 
taken into account. This will render obso- 
lete the outlines of primary knowledges and 
skills which have so long served us. 

The third speaker of the morning, Mr. 
S. A. Courtis, Director of Instruction, 
Teacher Training, and Research in Detroit, 
Michigan, presented in a most concrete way 
a new view of teacher rating. He gave to 
the audience a printed account of certain 
lessons and a rating card and asked that 
these lessons be ranked in order of merit. 
When this had been done he gave out a 
second pamphlet containing analyses of 
four types of teaching, named respectively 
Compulsion, Teacher Preparation, Moti- 
vation, and Purposing, and called for a 
second rating of the sample lessons in ac- 
cordance with this scale. The higher degree 
of uniformity of rating attained by the use 
of the rating scale was marked. 

The closing address by Miss Hall was 
necessarily abbreviated because of the late- 
ness of the hour. The speaker rose to the 
occasion, however, and in a few words made 
an eloquent plea for the higher type of co- 
operation between teachers and supervisors 
in developing more effective schools. 

BUSINESS OF THE CONFERENCE 

In accordance with the constitution, the 
Conference at its first meeting adopted a 
report of the nominating committee ap- 
pointed to suggest the names of candidates 
for places on the Board of Directors to 
succeed the five whose terms expired. The 
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retiring members were as follows: Superin- 
tendent J. M. Gwinn of New Orleans. 
Superintendent Fred M. Hunter of Oakland, 
California, Miss Bessie B. Goodrich of Des 
Moines, Iowa, Dean John W. Withers of 
New York University, and Superintendent 
C. L. Wright of Huntington, West Virginia. 
The persons elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors for a term of three years each are as 
follows: Miss Goodrich, Superintendent 
Hunter, and Superintendent Gwinn to suc- 
ceed themselves; Miss Rose Carrigan, prin- 
cipal of the Shurtleff School, Boston, and 
Mr. S. A. Courtis, Director of Instruction, 
Teacher Training, and Research in Detroit. 

The new Board of Directors at a meeting 
held at the close of the Wednesday forenoon 
program elected officers for the ensuing year 
as follows: President, Professor Margaret 
E. Noonan, of the School of Education, New 
York University; Vice-President, Mr. W. F. 
Tidyman, Director of the Training School, 
State Normal School, Farmville, Virginia; 
member of the executive committee to suc- 
ceed Mr. C. C. Certain, Mr. J. A. Stark- 
weather, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Duluth, Minnesota. 

The Board voted to hold special meetings 
in Boston in connection with the National 
Education Association and directed the 
Secretary-Treasurer to make application 
for affiliated membership in that society. 
It was agreed that overtures should be 
made to the Department of Elementary 
Education and also to the Department of 
Elementary School Principals looking to 
joint sessions. 

Keen regret was also expressed on ac- 
count of the loss which the Conference 
sustains through the withdrawal of Super- 
intendent C. L. Wright, the first President, 
who has resigned his position as Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Huntington, West 
Virginia, to go into business. It is recognized 
that his enthusiasm and wise advice had 
much to do with the formation of the Con- 
ference and the outlining of its policy. 



DESERVED APPRECIATION 

The following clipping from the Brockton 
(Mass.) Daily Enterprise shows that teach- 
ers are not always unhonored and unsung 
even in their own communities. The teacher 
referred to had undertaken a Thanksgiving 
project after a discussion with another 
teacher who had been studying the subject. 
As the editor remarks, the following note 
from an appreciative mother tells its own 
story: 

"You print so many little human hap- 
penings that I thought you would find space 
for this little letter. I have three children 
in the grade schools. One is in the third 
grade of the Packard School and for one 
week before Thanksgiving was inquiring 
the prices of all good things to eat for the 
dinner, interested in answering an invita- 
tion to the old farm, and finding a picture 
to represent it; looking up railroad routes 
and boat fares and marking out maps to 
the places to which they were going. They 
even had' the table correctly set with paper 
knives and plates, forks and spoons, and 
the children impersonated the different 
characters entertaining. The whole enter- 
tainment amounted to so much more than 
the large dinner at home on the holiday. 
Two-thirds of the kiddies would get an 
understanding of the old-fashioned way of 
spending the day that they would never get 
in any other way. 

** My little boy in the fourth grade of the 
Perkins School loves to go to school, and he 
is a lively one, too. His teacher has the 
rows of the school divided into streets. 
There is Honesty avenue. Trustworthy 
place. Pleasant street, etc., each child sitting 
in the most appropriate place. I think it is 
a fine thing to send three children to school 
every day through the year, with the ex- 
ception of Saturday and Sunday, with 
kindness and fair treatment handed out all 
the time. Here's gratitude to some very fine 
teachers. Money cannot repay them for 
the work they are doing daily." 
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THE NEW CIVICS 

Two recent volumes by Mr. Arthur W. 
Dunn illustrate to a remarkable degree the 
change in point of view which has taken 
place in civics instruction and to some 
extent in the whole field of common school 
education. Formerly school work was aimed 
at giving to children the results of adult 
experience, in order that they might be 
prepared for adult responsibilities when 
they arrived. Today we seek rather to help 
the children to interpret their own experi- 
ence and thus enrich their lives and increase 
their usefulness here and now, holding that 
the best preparation for the future is perfect 
control of the present. 

With such purposes as these Mr. Dunn 
has been led to supplement his earlier Com- 
munity and the Citizen with two books ^ 
adapted respectively to rural and to urban 
life. Not that they are or should be wholly 
different, — the author distinctly holds to 
the contrary, — but that emphasis must be 
placed upon reaching civic ideals through 
the interpretation of the civic situations in 
which the pupil normally finds himself. 
Hence, while the general principles are 
common, their embodiment and illustrations 
are largely differentiated. 

What he means by ** community civics" 
and what he would teach by it Mr. Dunn 
makes perfectly clear. Beginning with the 
local community, he would lead on to a 
conception of the state, the nation, and 
even of the world as a community. He would 
train the youthful citizen for active and 
useful participation in the common life. 
To do this he would instill these ideas: (i) 
the conmion purposes in community life; 
(2) our interdependence in attaining these 
purposes; (3) the consequent necessity for 



co5peration ; and (4) government as a means 
of securing codperation (team-work) for 
the common good. 

Both books open not, of course, with a 
discussion of government, but with studies 
of community life intended to show our 
need of some effective means of cooperation. 
Next come pictures of different types of 
communities and of the problems, such as 
those of earning a living, communication, 
health, recreation, and education, which 
government helps us to solve. Last of all 
come chapters explaining how we do actu- 
ally govern ourselves. 

One of the notable features of these books 
is their wealth of illustrations. Having 
been for some years a resident of Washing- 
ton and connected with one of the depart- 
ments of the government, Mr. Dunn was 
able to secure from various bureaus a great 
many pictures and charts which he has used 
to good advantage. It is to be hoped that 
many boys and girls will have the opportu- 
nity to see both volumes for the sake of the 
broader impression of their country which 
they might thus acquire. There are also 
numerous references to books and pam- 
phlets, many of which the pupils themselves 
might well help to secure. 

SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 

INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN ACTUAL SCHOOL 
PRACTICE 

The Educational Times (London) is run- 
ning a series of supplementary articles on 
recent educational developments. That for 
March is by Professor John Adams, of the 
University of London, who writes on "The 
Place of Intelligence Tests in Actual School 
Practice." With that breadth of grasp and 
easy intimacy of style which characterize 
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everything that Professor Adams writes, 
this article surveys the present status of 
these tests and arrives at a definite conclu- 
sion as to the policy which classroom teach- 
ers will do well to adopt. It is true that 
there is as yet no general agreement as to 
what is meant by intelligence, or as to 
whether it is capable of improvement be- 
yond the age of sixteen. Teachers, never- 
theless, are not justified in taking the atti- 
tude of distrust which many of them now 
assume. These tests are not merely an 
abbreviated and somewhat more reliable 
form of examination. They go much further 
In measuring actual capacity as distinguished 
from attainment. Besides, the psychologists 
themselves admit that they cannot claim to 
measure innate capacity entirely apart 
from the influences of educational training, 
certainly not by means of a single test. 
They do claim, however, and justly, that a 
series of tests will give a good idea of the 
general average level of intelligence ability 
of an individual. Professor Adams warns 
against the fallacy of basing the classifica- 
tion of school children entirely upon mental 
age. He would take into account also both 
attainment and character. An example of a 
proper course for teachers to follow is found 
in the case of Miss Hughes of Cambridge, 
who made a study of group tests such as 
those used in the American army and in the 
two days granted her by the authorities 
tested 300 pupils in actual school practice. 
Testing has two quite distinct spheres: 
testing of normal children and testing of 
defectives. With regard to the first, all 
teachers are concerned. They must expect 
sooner or later to have to deal with the 
specialists as well as with the inspector who 
employs standard tests. They should pre- 
pare themselves by the mastery of such 
books as Ballard's Mental Tests and Ter- 
man's The Measurement of Intelligence, 

'* Wemust master," says Professor Adams, 
^*the principles of intelligence testing be- 



cause it is an essential part of our equipment 
as self-respecting craftsmen." 

THE PLACE OF THE KINDERGARTEN 

Those who look confidently for the ex- 
tension of the kindergarten so as to provide 
for all children in all communities will find 
much food for thought in a discussion of the 
place of the kindergarten by Professor David 
Snedden of Teachers College. Writing in 
School and Society of March 4, Professor 
Snedden sets up a distinction between the 
natural development on the one hand and 
training on the other. He doubts whether 
anyone who is well informed would wish the 
kindergarten to become primarily a training 
agency in any narrow sense of the word, 
such as training to read, spell, or write 
numbers. The function of the kindergarten 
is rather to assist natural development. 
What is needed, therefore, is further infor- 
mation as to how this can best be done. He 
proposes a definite method of sociological 
inquiry as to how a constructive policy for 
the kindergarten can be developed, and 
offers for critical discussion the following 
propositions: 

** I. For fairly normal children from four 
to six years of age schools are not greatly 
needed in the more normal rural, village, 
and suburban environments. 

**2. Nor are they needed in the more 
prosperous urban environments where moth- 
ers regularly devote their available 'work- 
ing* time to the care of their children. 

** 3. Wherever schools for normal children 
from four to six are needed to compensate 
for specific deficiencies in environment, it is 
almost certain that similar schools for 
children from two to four are still more 
urgently needed. 

**4. If practicable, special schools should 
probably be provided for abnormal children 
in any environment, their functions to be 
determined, of course, by the kind and 
degree of abnormality found. 
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**5. Some schools for children between 
ages two and six designed to compensate 
for deficiencies of environment should prob- 
ably be in session 300 days each year. Under 
some conditions they should probably be in 
session eight or ten hours each day. Other 
schools might well be in session only one 
month in each year. 

** 6. The objectives of each type of school 
must be determined by local conditions and 
the discovered needs of specific groups of 
children. Some of these schools, probably, 
would not require any rooms — park space 
would suffice. Some could probably get 
along very well with sympathetic custodians 
rather than trained teachers." 

THE NEW BOOKS 

Training for Effective Stiidy. By Frank W. 
Thomas. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1922. Pp. xviii+251. Price, $1.90. 

Intended for normal school classes and 
teachers' reading circles. 

Silent and Oral Reading. By Clarence R* 
Stone. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.' 
1922. Pp. xviii+306. 

Reflects recent scientific studies and contains 
much illustrative material. 

English Grammar Drills on Minimum Es- 
sentials, By Carl HoUiday and Sophia 
Camenisch. Chicago: Laird & Lee, 1922. 
Pp. 150. 

Claims to include only information needful 
for correct speaking and writing. 

Fundamentals of Education, By Boyd H. 
Bode. New York: Macmillan Co., 1921. 
Pp. xiv+245. 

An elementary treatment of the philosophy 
of education. 

The Language of America. Book One. Les- 
sons in Elementary English and Citizen- 
ship for Adults. By Caroline E. Myers 
and Garry C. Myers. New York: Newson 



& Co., 1921. Pp. 128, illus. Teachers' 
Manual. Pp. 100. 

Both print and script. 

Measuring Minds. An Examiner's Manual 
to Accompany the Myers Mental Measure, 
By Caroline E. Myers and Garry C. 
Myers. New York: Newson & Co., 1921. 
Pp. 55. 

The Myers Measure is intended for use with 
persons of widely varying ages. 

How to Study: Illustrated Through Physics. 
By Fernando Sanford. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1922. Pp. vi+56. 

Developing Mental Power. By George Mal- 
colm Stratton. Boston : Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1922. Pp. x+72. Price, 80 cents. 

Not a plea for formal discipline but for de- 
veloping cooperation of all the powers. 

Hand Craft Projects. For School and Home 
Shops. By Frank I. Solar. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1921. Book I, pp. 
158. Illus. 

Drawings and specifications make each 
"project" clear. 

Where We Live — A Home Geography. By 
Emilie V.Jacobs. Philadelphia: Christo- 
pher Sower Co., 1921. Pp.192. Illus. and 
maps. 

Suggestive of what to teach concerning the 
geography of other home cities. 

A Treasury of Plays for Children. Edited by 
Montrose J. Moses, with illustrations by 
Tony Sarg. Boston : Little, Brown & Co., 
1921. Pp.xiv+550. 

A volume like this has been much needed. It 
should be in every school library. 

The Anderson Arithmetic. By Robert F. 
Anderson. Boston : Silver, Burdett & Co., 
1921. BookOne,pp. xiv+274;BookTwo^ 
pp. vi+282; Book Three, pp. vi+312. 

Fewer topics and better distributed practice 
are two prominent features. 
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IN PAPER COVERS 

Scientific Determination of the Content of the 
Elementary School Course in Reading. By- 
Willis Lemon Uhl. University of Wis- 
consin Studies in the Social Sciences and 
History, No. 4, 192 1. 

The Effect of the Physical Make-up of a Book 
Upon Children's Selection. By Florence 
E. Bamberger. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Studies in Education, No. 4, 1922. 
Price, $2.00. 

Studies in the Geography of Europe, Oxford, 
Ohio: Miami University Bulletin, Series 
XIX, No. 2. 

Projects for Virginia Schools. I. The "Va- 
hispa" Project in the Schools. H. Debat- 
ing. By James M. Grainger. Bulletin of 
State Normal School for Women, Farm- 
ville, Va., Vol. VH I, No. i, January, 1922. 

Seventy-Second Annual Report of the School 
Committee of the Town of Winchester, 
Massachusetts, for the Year Ending De- 
cember 31, 1 92 1. 

The Fruita Survey. An Educational Survey 
of the Fruita, Colorado, Union High 
School District. By Samuel Quigley and 
others. Fruita, Colorado, 1921. 

The Schools of Your City. I. — The General 
Situation. II. — School Buildings and 
Equipment. Washington, D. C: Cham- 
ber of Commerce of U. S., Civic Develop- 
ment Publications. 

Humanism in the Continuation School. 
Educational Pamphlets, No. 43. London, 
1921. 

City and Country School. Record of Group 
VI, 1921. By Leila V. Stott. New York, 
165 West I2th St., 1920-21. 

Bucyrus City Schools. Survey Bulletin, Vol. 
Ill, Nos. I and 2. Bucyrus, Ohio, 1922. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education, 1921: Organization for Visual 
Instruction, by W. H. Dudley, Bulletin 
No. 7. Foreign Criticism of American 
Education, by W. J. Osburn, Bulletin No. 
8. Salaries of Administrative Officers and 



Their Assistants, by Walter S. Deffen- 
baugh, Bulletin No. 30. Music Depart;- 
ments of Libraries, Bulletin No. 33. Edu- 
cational Reconstruction in Belgium, by 
Walter A. Montgomery, Bulletin No. 39. 
Agricultural Education, by C. D. Jarvis, 
Bulletin No. 40. Teacher Placement by 
Public Agencies, by J. F. Abel, Bulletin 
No. 42. School Grounds and Play, by 
Henry S. Curtis, Bulletin No. 45. Pro- 
ceedings of Fifth and Sixth Annual Meet' 
ings of the National Council of Primary 
Education, Bulletin No. 47. Method and 
Content of French Course in Accredited 
High Schools of the South, by J. A. Capps, 
Secondary School Circular No. 10. 
Standard Tests recently published: Gunni- 
son Primary Test A (Test blanks and 
Manual of Directions), by Herschel T. 
Manuel, Colorado State Normal School, 
Gunnison , Colo. Witham's Standard Geog- 
raphy Tests, English Vocabulary Tests, 
and Silent Reading (including directions 
for giving and scoring tests, together with 
standard scores and keys), J. L. Hammett 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Army Group Exam- 
ination Alpha (with Manual of Instruc- 
tion) ; Group Intelligence Test for School 
Entrance (with Class Record Sheet and 
instructions), by L. W. Cole and Leona 
E. Vincent, Kansas State Normal School, 
Bureau of Educational Measurements and 
Standards. Otis Self-Administering Tests 
of Mental Ability: Higher Examination 
(Form A and Form B, with Directions, 
Key, and Record Sheet); Stenquist Me- 
chanical Aptitude Tests I and II (with 
Key, Record Sheet and Manual of Direc- 
tions); Detroit First-Grade Intelligence 
Test, by Anna M. Engel (Form A, exam- 
iner's Guide, Record Sheet); Miller 
Mental Ability Test (with Key, Manual of 
Directions, Age-Grade Score Sheet, and 
Percentile Graph); The Will-Tempera- 
ment Test (with Record Card and Manual 
of Directions), by June E. Downey, World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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THE THORNDIKE-McCALL READING SCALE 

A Scale for Testing and Teaching Silent Reading 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

1. The scale has ten equivalent and interchangeable forms. No other scale for measuring 
achievement in any school subject has mpre than four such forms. 

2. The scale is both a teaching and a testing instrument. Ten forms have been prepared in 
order that a teacher may test her pupils once each month during the school year. Experiment 
has proved that such procedure greatly stimulates improvement in pupils' work. 

3. For each form of the scale a set of simple directions has been prepared which any conscien- 
tious teacher can easily follow. 

4. The scale yields a scale score for each pupil and for each class. The method of computing 
the pupil 's score and the class score has been greatly simplified. The pupil 's scale score is 
found immediately from the total number of questions answered correctly. The class score is 
merely the arithmetic mean of the pupil scores. 

5. The method of constructing the scale was novel, and combined the best features of educa- 
tional-scale and intelligence-scale construction. 

6. The scale is being used in every state. Norms are available from such school systems as 
New York City, St. Paul, Louisville, San Francisco, Baltimore, and from cities of the states of 
Wisconsin, Indiana, and Kentucky where state surveys have been made. 

Price: $2.00 per hundred; including necessary direction booklets and 
record sheets for each group or class. Postage or express extra. 



Published by Bureau 

Teachers College, Columbia University 



OF Publications 
New York City 



MASTERPIECES OF NOTED ARTISTS 

By Mary A. Cox, Instructor in the PlatUviUe Normal, PlaUeville, Wis, Contains sixty- 
nine pictures of the world's best paintings and statuary, with a careful description of 
each, interspersed with important biographical facts of the artists. Should be in every 
school. 339 Pages. Price $2.36. 

THIRTY CONTESTS IN SPELLING 

By Herbert Patterson, Ph.D., Dean of Education, Oklahoma Agricultural College, 
These Thirty Contests are based on the Ayers list of 1000 commonest words, arranged 
by grades; and per cent tables are given which permit all grades to participate in a contest 
on fair terms. Send for sample. Price 36 cents. 

ARGUMENTATION AND DEBATE 

By Lyman M. Fort, Principal of HigKSchool, Mitchell, S. D. Part one contains a careful 
summary of Parliamentary Law, also a discussion of the Proposition, The Evidence, 
The Main Issues, The Brief, Construction and Argument, Refutation, The Formal 
Debate and How to Judge a Debate. 

■ Part t wo contains a number of selections from celebrated authors which act as a small 
library, and much material for class debates together with a large list of questions suitable 
for debates. 228 Pages. Price $1.50. 

PubliMhed by 

EDUCATOR SUPPLY COMPANY, MitcheU, South Dakota 
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The Prime Essential for Teaching 

DOMESTIC ART 



The art of sewing and the construction of 
garments constitute the most important parts 
of the Domestic Art curriculum, and selecting 
the right sewing machine is, therefore, the 
first consideration. 

The SINGER should, as a matter of 
course, be preferred because most teachers 
have become familiar with its use in their 
college course. 

The five distinct types of SINGER 
machines, either electric or treadle as pre- 
ferred, cover the entire field of sewing ma- 
chine construction. The superior quality of 
this construction is universally conceded. 

SINGER SERVICE 

SINGER SHOPS are located in every 
city, and in nearly every town; thus local 



SINGER employes are near at hand and 
easy of communication, always ready to 
supply needles and oil or to make suqh ma- 
chme adjustments as may be required. This 
service is unique, and is appreciated by all 
teachers. 

We furnish schools, WITHOUT CHARGE, 
large wall charts illustrating stitch formation, 
also text books for sewing classes. Applicants 
for these should state type of SINGER 
machine used and number of scholars in 
sewing class. 

We also furnish, without charge, to teachers 
only, colored card« useful in nature and 
geography study and for kindergarten work. 
Apply by letter to appended address stating 
number of each required. 



We make specially low prices to enable use of our 
machines in schools. For these special prices address — 

SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 

Singer Building, New York 



A New Book 

(The Century Educational Series) 

TEACHERS' TECHNIQUE 

By 
CHARLES ELMER HOLLEY 

All teachers, students of elementarv education, and instructors of educational methods, will 
be interested in the appearance of this volume covering the technique of teaching; in its evolu- 
tionary aspects. Various factors that condition the teaching process are discussed, and 
modem methods presented. 

The author has handled his subject admirably in the light of modem thought on all phases 
of the technique of teaching, from correct ventilation to methods of measuring results of 
teaching. The general chapter headings indicate the importance and scope of the book: 



I. Introduction 
II. Factors that Condition Teaching 

III. Subject-matter 

IV. Outcomes of Teaching 
V. The Formal Class Period 

VI. Imparting Knowledge 
VII. Impartine Knowledge 
VIII. Forming Habits and Rote Associations 



IX. Developing the Emotions 
X. The Review Exercise 
XI. Training in Application 
XII. Developing Inclividuality 

XIII. Training Pupils to Study Effectively 

XIV. Measuring Results of Teaching 
XV. Tests and Standards 

XVI. General Technique 



It is a book that will command the study of educators, and especially the teacher 
of elementary grades. 



35$ Fourth ATenue 
New York 



THE CENTURY CO. 



2124 Pnlrie Avenue 
Chicago 
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JUST PUBLISHED 

A New Kind of Pedagogical 

Book 

'THESE friendly, human letters from Martha to Hilda form an unusual book 
1 on rural school teachini^. Wholly un-pedantic in style they neverdieless 
discuss the difficult problems of the rural sdiool and present the most approved 
educational theory. 

Every teadier who reads them will feel that the writer was acquainted with 
the very things she, herself, finds most perplexing. In this intimate story of 
how one teaser met the problems that confronted her and overcame them, 
there is pictured the record of an achievement that is within the reach of every 
teacher. Successful Teaching in Rural Schools is a book that will be read 
and re-read with enjoyment and profit. 

SUCCESSFUL TEACHING IN RURAL SCHOOLS 

(AMERICAN EDUCATION SERIES) 
Qy Manrin 8. PIttman, Head of Department of Rural Education, liCicliigan State Nonnal 

College, Ypnlanti, Bfich. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 



4778 Apples were given away by the 

McCONNELL SCHOOL MAP CO. 

at the Chicago Convention of the Department of Superintendence. 

Hundreds of Superintendents from all parts of the United 
States testified as to the superior merits of 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 



SUPERVISION AS A PROFESSION 

In his address on Trades and Profes- 
sions at Albany when the new educa- 
tion building was dedicated, Professor 
George Herbert Palmer of Harvard de- 
fined a profession as an occupation 
which is entered upon only after a long 
period of rigorous preparation, main- 
tains definite standards, and gives an 
unmeasured service. He thought teach- 
ing deserves to some extent to be 
classed as a profession in accordance 
with these criteria. 

Supervision might well be judged by 
the same tests. If teaching requires a 
long period of rigorous preparation, 
surely the work of supervision should be 
entered upon no less lightly. As mat- 
ters stand, however, the majority of 
those engaged in the supervision of teach- 
ing have had little or no systematic 
preparation for it. They have risen 
from the ranks and have never even for 
a single year devoted themselves to any- 
thing approaching a scientific study of 
such data as might be examined with a 
view to the formulation of principles 
and a working policy, to say noth- 
ing of first-hand observation and 
participation in criticism under 
direction. 



True the body of data bearing on the 
problems of supervision is neither large 
nor informing. Nevertheless there is a 
body of data too valuable to be wholly 
overlooked. Much of the outcome of 
educational experience must needs be 
stated in qualitative terms and may be 
none the less valuable on that account. 
Experimentation in the field is, more- 
over, possible and should receive more 
attention than it now does. 

Educators may well take a leaf out of 
the book of engineers, whose recently 
published report on Waste in Industry 
represents a far more exhaustive at- 
tempt to weigh the merits of manage- 
ment than teachers have as yet thought 
of attempting. Perhaps when our turn 
does come, we shall find likewise that 
the largest single cause of waste in edu- 
cation is poor leadership and direction, 
not incompetency on the part of the 
rank and file of the workers. 

Meanwhile, through every possible 
agency we shall do well to publish the 
fact that supervision is a distinct oc- 
cupation in itself, worthy of life-long de- 
votion, and demanding peculiar train- 
ing and fitness. In this connection 
membership in the National Conference 
on Educational Method is no mean help. 
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VISION AND SUPERVISION 

RowENA Keith Keyes 

Head of English Department, Haaren High School, New York, N. Y. 



'* Where there is no vision the people 
perish." Applicable in many post- 
war connections, these prophetic words 
might well have been the text of Caro- 
line F. E. Spurgeon in her review of the 
Report on English in "The Refashion- 
ing of English Education" (Atlantic 
Monthly, January). 

''The 'indispensable qualification of 
the teacher of literature/ " she quotes 
from the report, "'is not learning but 
passion and a power to communicate 
it.'" 

To one who has hailed with hope the 
wider recognition of the importance of 
education, since the war, it appears that 
here is the note most needed — though 
least often heard — among the voices 
, raised by theorists on education. TrueJ 
education for citizenship, development 
of individual ability, practical prepara- 
tion for life, the "project method" are 
among the slogans of today; but most of 
those who write and speak on such 
phases of the subject dwell on syllabi, 
curricula, devices in supervised study, 
scales and measurements of attainment, 
systems of training for teachers — a 
hundred applications of modem intel- 
lect and ingenuity to educational prob- 
lems — and do not emphasize the value 
of "passion," of sympathy, of inspira- 
tion, — a far more difficult and elu- 
sive but also a vastly more important 
matter. 

For, great results in character, great 
movements in life, are never effected 
through systems elaborated by reason 



and judgment alone. The will must be 
roused through feeling. If the essence of 
mob-violence and of vulgarity is uncon- 
trolled emotion, quite as truly the fires 
of aspiration and of inspiration can be 
kindled only by emotion nobly directed. 
Yet, admitting all this, one questions, 
"What can be said or done with regard 
to an aim so spiritual? Granted that in- 
spired teaching is desirable, that 'pas- 
sion' is the rarest and most precious of 
teaching assets, is it not true that such 
passion is communicated from soul to 
soul, defying analysis or cultivation?" 

The answer, I believe, is in a new con- 
ception, or at least a new emphasis in 
our conception, of the function of super- 
vision, a new appreciation of it as not 
merely a stereotyped looking-on or even 
looking-over the things within its imme- 
diate scope, but a clear, open-eyed vi- 
sion from the higher places; not merely 
planning plus criticism, pruning here, 
cutting there to bring the supervised 
into harmony with the supervisor's pre- 
conceived notion, but great-minded 
breadth and depth of observation which 
sees in order to inspire. 

Have we not erred too often, all we of 
the supervising tribe — heads of de- . 
partments, principals, superintendents, 
— in conceiving our function, apart 
from its administrative side, as consist- 
ing mainly in observing to evaluate, in 
criticising to correct; whereas, far above 
and beyond all other opportunities, 
ours is the opportunity of spiritual 
leadership? 
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I would not be understood to write 
with the purpose of indiscriminate ar- 
raignment. There are diversities of 
gifts and of operations in supervision as 
in all human affairs. Men and women 
of real vision are among us. But I sub- 
mit that with our American delight in 
the concrete, the obvious, we have cried 
up the excellence of plan, of method, of 
device and have said and thought too 
little of the power that is exerted 
through magnanimous supervision. 

To illustrate: The principal of the 
head of department in a high school is 
charged with the duty of estimating the 
teaching power of the staff, perhaps 
with ''marking" them. In how many 
cases the classroom visits become, ac- 
cordingly, mere opportunities for find- 
ing ''what is the matter " with this one's 
method, or showing dissatisfaction be- 
cause that one has not ridden the super- 
visor's hobby ! And this, not because we 
intend to be captious or ill-natured, but 
because in our crowded, hurrying lives 
the narrow view is the easier to take, or 
— alas! — because we lack the great- 
ness of heart to be truly human. 

In no subject is this type of supervi- 
sion more lamentable than in English, 
of which Miss Spurgeon writes : "Great 
literature, as those who care for it well 
know, is not only close to life but is a 
means of life," and (from the report) 
"We must treat literature not as lan- 
guage merely, but as the self expression 
of great natures, the record and rekin- 
dling of spiritual experiencesin daily life, 
for every one of us the means by which 
we may, if we will, realize our own im- 
pressions and communicate them to our 
fellows." 

No one of us probably but would 



subscribe to the ideal. Yet how do we 
carry its spirit into practice? 

Here are a few examples ifrom my own 
observation : 

One of us has become impressed with 
the value of reading aloud as training in 
and test of appreciation. He visits 
classes in English and views them with 
a subconscious eagerness for reading 
aloud. Criticism, courteous but firm, is 
meted out to those who do not chance 
to be having that type of recitation. 
Another, alive to the tremendous need 
of improved oral English, finds in a sin- 
gle period devoted to a brief lecture with 
instruction in how to take notes, "pure 
waste of time," having no faith in the 
teacher's perception of special need. 

A teacher devoted to history, aware 
of its civic value, is promoted to a su- 
pervisory position and longs to see all 
English teachers using the labor prob- 
lem, the tariff, etc. for composition 
topics. She has awakened enthusiasm 
herself by the use of such subjects. She 
assumes that aU should do it in all high 
school classes. She fails to realize that 
not all can through this means rouse in 
pupils of thirteen or fourteen years the 
"passion" that leads to spontaneous 
self-expression — the real objective; 
that indeed to do so is a rare thing, her 
own peculiar gift, perhaps. She says 
impatiently, "Why choose for these 
youngsters such a philosophical subject 
as 'The Happiest Day of My Life'?" 
For her that is all the subject presents 
— a philosophical abstraction. But 
there are about her dozens of teachers 
less "civic-minded," but with sympa- 
thetic and understanding hearts, who 
can obtain. from their young charges 
after a discussion of the topic, 
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charmingly genuine, unaffected nar- 
ratives of the joys of Graduation Day, 
or of the jolliest Chnstmas in memoi-y. 

I once knew a teacher who devised a 
scheme for teaching pupils to describe 
with some degree of vividness. She in- 
vented a story which she narrated in 
serial form, pausing each day at a point 
where an illustration or description was 
needed. Eagerly the class supplied 
from their imaginations the requisite de- 
tails. She had attained her end, stimu- 
lation of imagination through pleasure 
in the story, followed by free, natural 
expression. Some other teachers laid 
hold of the plan and adapted it to their 
needs, but as its freshness wore off she 
found herself never again so successful 
in its use. Some of her own ''passion" 
had vanished. Suppose that as head of 
department she had gone into all the 
classes of the grade, so full of that de- 
vice that all others seemed futile, and 
had adversely criticised the teachers be- 
cause they did not adopt this or a sim- 
ilar method. Obviously no inspiration 
would follow her visits. 

Now there is no question that many 
special devices, many sides of every 
subject need attention ; that all teachers 
need to have them brought to their no- 
tice. The pity is that the supervisor is 
frequently more alive to the omission of 
a few of his favorite methods than to the 
possibilities in the particular teacher be- 
fore him. In reality the advantage of a 
fairly large school is in the fact that the 
pupils are subjected to the influence of a 
group or a series of varied personalities, 
each having a special strength as well as 
the unavoidable human weakness. The 
head of department must, it is true, 
stand for a certain steadiness of devel- 



opment, must prevent any teacher from 
running altogether to a fad, but above 
and beyond this he should cultivate by 
hearty encouragement and approval 
'the power of the individual teacher, in 
which his or her enthusiasm displays it- 
self. Every class is different from every 
other; every teacher is different from 
every other. This fact is unalterable as 
human nature is variable. The big 
thing, the human thing, then, for us as 
supervisors is to maintain a breadth of 
mind, a range of imagination, a depth of 
heart which seizes upon the talent and 
enthusiasm of each teacher as the one 
great means of inspirational teaching. 

An elementary school principal once 
said to me, ''I am so fortunate in my 
staff of teachers; each one seems to have 
some special quality that I need in 
the school. Particularly in the special 
classes — those for subnormal, anaemic, 
or backward children — I seem to have 
found just the right ones.'* 

A few visits with her to the classes in 
question left no doubt in my mind that 
most of her "good fortune'* was due to 
the quality of her supervision. No sug- 
gestions or desires of the teachers were 
slighted; no one was ** snapped up." 
Each one was encouraged in what 
seemed to be nearest her heart. Yet I 
felt the steady undercurrent of wisdom 
and common sense — the stimulation of 
comparison and balancing of opinions. 
There was no *' mushy sentimentality," 
no over-sensitiveness; there was free in- 
terchange of ideas. No one could fail 
to see that for pupils, teacher, and 
principal the classroom visit was a 
pleasure. 

A high school principal found an Eng- 
lish teacher drawing forth the ideas of 
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little ninth-year girls on the old Eng- 
lish ballads that they had been reading. 
He asked permission to take her place 
for his own pleasure, sat down among 
the queer foreign little girls and throw- 
ing his own delightful personality into 
the teacher's own method, roused the 
pupils to ecstatic delight and inspired 
the teacher to new appreciation of her 
opportunities. 

Compare with his vision that of a 
principal who freely declares that all 
the subjects in his school but one, that 
which was formerly his own, are poorly 
taught. 

If at least a few principals make of 
their supervision a leading and direct- 
ing of enthusiasm, what may not super- 
intendents, with their wider influence, 
effect? I have heard of one superin- 
tendent, honest, energetic, a ''driver** 
for work, with much of ** Prussian'* ef- 
ficiency in organizing, who, when he 
leaves all the teachers in a school dis- 
couraged and depressed by his destruc- 
tive criticism, declares that this is the 
only way to get them out of ruts and 
make them think. His frequent re- 
mark is that this or that subject is ''gen- 
erally very poorly taught.** I wonder if 
he would approve of the teacher*s 
method who should turn toward the 
pupils such a closed mind as he has 
turned toward her. 



Teachers are not angels nor geniuses, 
they are ' ' just folks * * ; but my own expe- 
rience as department head and admin- 
istrative assistant, as well as my general 
observation, leads me to believe them to 
be rather more in earnest, more idealis- 
tic, more ready to "do extras** for a 
good cause than the common run of 
other workers. I have found that when 
my own vision was clear, my heart open 
for their anxieties, my temper steady, 
my enthusiasm strong, most of them 
rose to remarkable heights of unselfish- 
ness and to real power in their teaching. 
When I failed in any or all of these par- 
ticulars, they weakened, grew petty to 
meet my pettiness, and showed the ef- 
fects in their work. The supervisor, 
high or low, who crowds his days with 
the mechanics of his work and neglects 
to cultivate human sympathy is, I ver- 
ily believe, not only endangering his own 
soul but those of teachers and pupils. 

'This is a time when world-wide prob- 
lems and responsibilities prompt men 
as never before to prayer. May not we 
who bear the responsibility for guiding 
some part — small or great — of the 
educational forces of the nation make 
this our prayer: 

God give us vision, give us sympathy, 
give us a divine passion that shall burn 
away our prejudices and shall make us 
fit to lead. 
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CRITERIA FOR JUDGING THE VALUE OF PROJECTS^ 

Bessie Bacon Goodrich 

Director of Elementary Education, Des Moines, Iowa 
AND 

Raymond H. Franzen 

Director of Department of Research, Des Moines, Iowa 



In the Teachers College Record of 
September, 1921, there appeared an 
article by Dr. John Herring which 
listed criteria for judging the value of a 
project. The list is collectively exhaus- 
tive, but the items are not intended to 
be mutually exclusive. In order to pro- 
vide a basis for formation of curricula, 
we have rearranged the order and 
classification that we may better paral- 
lel the mental processes of teachers with 
the vital considerations proposed by 
Dr. Herring. 

Fundamental laws of learning such as 
may be observed in animal behavior are 
the skeletal schema of the acquisition of 
the most involved human conduct. 
Consider the dog that learns to * ' sit up.' ' 
Meat or other desirable food is held over 
his head and he attempts to gain posses- 
sion of this food by going through all the 
various forms of behavior in his reper- 
toire. Finally his hind legs tire as he 
stands and prances on them, trying to 
reach the food. He falls back on his 
haunches, his eyes still on the object of 
his actions. It is then given to him. 
Next time he falls back on his haunches 
earlier. He learns to respond in this 
way through doing it and being satisfied 
with the consequence of that act. Prac- 
tice and resultant satisfaction form 
habits. 



Children also face situations that 
need solutions, and the rewards may be 
made as important to them as the food is 
to the dog. These habits may be as sim- 
ple as saying or writing '*4'* when con- 
fronted with the situation *'2 plus 2," 
or they may combine to form a complex 
trait such as initiative; but education is 
not the development of general powers 
or faculties, it is the process of habit 
formation. The habits which we want 
children to form are those that deal 
with the world as it is, that they may 
more easily meet life situations. There 
should be no chasm between school and 
experience. Habits are formed by prac- 
tice when the children are interested in the 
results of that practice. 

Therefore, children should be stimu- 
lated to initiate schemes and enterprises, 
helped to develop them, and encouraged 
to evaluate the results. If the activity 
is their activity they will develop habits; 
if the activity is such as real life offers, 
these habits will be useful acquisitions; 
if the result is satisfactory to them, the 
habits will be firmly cemented. Educa- 
tion is the successful and satisfactory use 
of movements and thoughts which are 
necessary to later life. 

Table manners cannot be taught by 
lectures or by pictures but by stimulat- 



ing their exercise with interest in the 

^ The authors wish to acknowledge the assistance of Miss Kate Kelly in preparing the criteria listed in this article. 
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results. Sportsmanship, habits of fair 
play, are learned by the actual playing 
in which justice to all and sportsmanlike 
conduct adds to the zest of the game. 
Habits of justice are developed by 
exercise of justice where the results are 
apparent and satisfactory. Justice is 
not taught by lectures nor by emphasis 
on good actions in the reading of the 
children. The worst rogue in the world 
might be able to draw subtle distinctions 
between what is good and what is bad. 

Children will not learn division nearly 
as quickly when that itself, is the only 
goal in view as they will when some 
enterprise in which they are involved 
demands the use of such skill. They 
then have an interest in the results of 
their practice ; the habits of division are 
cemented by the anticipation of their 
use in that activity, and later by the 
satisfaction resulting from their suc- 
cessful application. Children who learn 
division in order to divide their garden 
as they want, will establish and fix the 
habits of division more firmly in less 
time than children who begin to learn 
division because it is the next lesson in 
the book. Often a hypothetical pie is 
the only material used in a division 
lesson. What child is interested in a 
hypothetical pie? Professor Thomdike 
shows very clearly in his late books, 
New Methods in Arithmetic and The 
Psychology of Arithmetic, how little use 
and consequently how little interest 
there is in many arithmetic problems. 

Children in the seventh grade often 
answer the questions of problems given 
in a book or by a teacher by adding, 
multiplying, dividing, doing anything 
they can do with the figures. They do 
everything in their repertoire of response 



to numbers just as the dog did with the 
meat held over his head. Still in every- 
day life they choose the correct arith- 
metical operation to perform with their 
marbles. This is because the problems 
they have met in their arithmetic 
lessons have been put to no practical 
use. Their responses to an arithmetic 
problem from the book are the mental 
operations basic to guessing rather than 
those basic to solution of a difficulty. 

The criteria submitted are classified 
under the following main headings: 

/. Objectives of Activity. 

Obviously the habits developed must 
be worth while. They must form a por- 
tion of the training that tends to make 
the world a better place in which to live. 
They must provide an equipment which 
aids us to gain a better total economy 
of expression of desire. 

//. Springs to Activity. 

The springs of behavior in school 
should be such as are aroused by the 
world we live in. Mental discipline is 
no longer a serious possibility. The 
habits taught must be defined in terms 
of connections between situations and 
responses. We cannot train ** concen- 
tration," *'will power,** or '^memory" 
any more than we can raise *'tree-ness.*' 
We can connect the muscular and glan- 
dular responses which mean attention to 
a certain situation, just as we can grow 
a certain kind of tree. If we wish to 
train ''memory,** we must decide what 
specific memory of what, — ^just as we 
must decide which kind of a tree to 
plant. ** Memory*' and such terms are 
abstractions and may aid descriptive 
thought but are not profitable consid- 
erations for pedagogy. 
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We must also be sure that each indi- 
vidual's activities are appropriate to his 
needs. Individual differences are a fact 
which officers of instruction must reckon 
with. We cannot in wholesale fashion 
prescribe texts or methods for Grade 
VI. The extreme children in Grade VI 
differ as much in ability as the average 
of Grade III differs from the average of 
Grade VIII. Projects must provide 
springs to activity for all the chil- 
dren of the group, varied as they are in 
abilities and interests. 

Ill, Economy of Activity. 

The abilities and traits which are 
formed should eventually be integrated 
into one purposive economy of expres- 
sion—a vocation. We must avoid a 
scrap heap of equipment and tendency. 
Education should weave the myriad de- 
sires of man into a tapestry of expres- 
sion and the patterns of the weaving 
should be our virtues. 

We must then consider each project 
in relation to the total present activities 
of the child in the home and in the 
school as well as the probabilities of 
future occupation. 

/ V. Relation of the Child to His A ctivities. 

As was emphasized above, the degree 
of strength of a connection is related in 
an important way to the degree of sat- 
isfaction in the result. The child must 
be able to comment favorably on the 
outcome of the enterprise. It must be 
his value to his work. 

We believe that these four criteria, 
which are subdivided and illustrated 
below, provide a satisfactory basis for 
analysis of the value of a project. They 
parallel the psychological processes of 
learning and can thus be easily applied 



to any enterprise. It is, of course, desir- 
able to have some objective tool which 
will yield quantities in these four quali- 
ties, but at the present stage of educa- 
tional psychology of tendency and trait, 
it seems impossible to arrive at an ac- 
ceptable test. We* wish to emphasize 
the fact that the value of having criteria 
is the value of analysis. To know these 
rules will not mean that the teaching of 
projects will be any better, any more 
than knowing rules of grammar im- 
proves oral or written expression, but it 
will aid in the analysis of the virtue of 
a project and the diagnosis of its short- 
comings, just as a knowledge of gram- 
mar will aid in proof reading. 

PROJECTS USED FOR ILLUSTRATIVE 
PURPOSES 

I. Geography Project. 

The children in one of the sixth grade 
geography classes, while studying the 
subject of lumbering, decided to build a 
model of a modem lumber camp. There 
were no materials at hand with which 
to work, but as the various needs devel- 
oped the children in some way managed 
to supply the necessary material. The 
first thing needed was a sand box. Two 
of the boys made at home a very crude 
box and brought it to school. Since 
sand was difficult to secure and heavy to 
handle, they filled the bottom of the 
box with straw and sprinkled soil over 
the top. They then planted their forest, 
made the lumberman's cabin, and all 
of the tools which he needed for his 
work — ^the handsaws, sawhorses, etc. 
They also provided some of the machin- 
ery found in modem camps and mills. 
There was a crane for carrying logs, 
built from an erector, and a circular saw 
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which they themselves had fashioned. 
Both were run by electric motors which 
members of the class had furnished. 

The study of the industry was not 
left at this point, but through this 
activity the children were led to study 
in some detail the following topics: (i) 
the principal lumber areas of the United 
States; (2) the kind of wood produced 
in each area; (3) the main transporta- 
tion routes over which these products 
are shipped; and (4) the most important 
conservation measures which have been 
passed. 

After they had completed their study, 
they organized their material and in- 
vited two of the supervisors to come to 
their room to see and to hear the results 
of their work. Later a forester was 
invited to speak to them and to answer 
questions which had arisen in class dis- 
cussions and for which they had been 
able to find no answer. 

2. Letter Writing Project, 

Children in a fifth grade at Burlington, 
Vermont, wrote letters asking that Des 
Moines children tell them something of 
their city and their state. The children 
in one of the Des Moines fifth grades 
undertook to answer these letters and 
to give the information asked for. A 
large number of pictures and post cards 
were collected from various sources and 
each child wrote upon a different phase 
of life in Iowa. An unusually interesting 
series of letters resulted, each fully illus- 
trated. These were sent to Vermont 
and copies will later be made into book 
form to be read by others. 

3. Health Posters in Grade I, 

The health work in primary grades 
concerns itself principally with the food 



children eat, the care of teeth, bathing, 
and sleeping with fresh air. An effort is 
made in the lowest grades to establish 
these habits and to get the children so 
interested in the habits themselves that 
no extraenous incentives are needed. 

The children of a i-B class formulated 
for themselves certain health standards 
and made posters illustrating these. 
Pictures were cut from magazines and 
mounted on tag board. Each member 
of the class offered suggestions for the 
sentence to accompany the picture. 
The relative merits of the various sug- 
gestions were discussed to find which 
sentence best stated the principle in 
question. After this was decided, the 
teacher printed the sentence on the 
poster. These are some of the state- 
ments: 

1 . Bread makes us strong. 

2. Milk makes me fat. 

3. How often do you take a bath? 

4. I brush my teeth twice a day. 

4. A Puppet Theater. 

A 5-A class in literature was one day 
entertained during a recitation period 
by one of its members showing to them 
a cardboard theater in which the story 
of Aladdin was staged. This experience 
brought from some of the members of 
the class the request that they be given 
an opportunity to dramatize a play 
in this way. The matter was fully 
discussed, with the result that the class 
decided to embark upon the under- 
taking. Since they were at the time 
reading Pyle's King Arthur Stories, they 
selected some of these for presentation 
upon their puppet stage. 

First a cardboard stage and paper 
dolls were made, but these proved 
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unsatisfactory to the children. A paper 
tournament didn't go and paper dolls 
didn't appear very well in costumes of 
knights and ladies. After much discus- 
sion, cloth dolls were decided upon, 
patterns were cut, and the play immedi- 
ately began to take on the semblance of 
real life. One of the boys made a stage 
at home and brought it to school. Ar- 
thur, Merlin, Sir Kay, Sir Gawain, 
knights, pages, lords, ladies, the king 
and queen — thirty-six dolls in all — 
were produced. Twelve horses and 
many pieces of armor were needed for 
the tournament. Stage settings in keep- 
ing with each part of the story were 
called for. The teachers of art and sew- 
ing were asked to help, as were other 
teachers, who suggiested ways and means 
of getting materials, color effects, etc. 
Because costume materials were hard 
to get, each grade was invited to con- 
tribute and all enthusiastically re- 
sponded. Silks, satins, laces, leather, 
furs, and feathers were brought in. 
Books were consulted to find correct 
style in costumes and armor. Much of 
the work was done after school, at home, 
and, at the children's request, they 
worked at school on Saturday 
mornings. 

At intervals the principal or one of 
the supervisors was asked to witness the 
progress of the play and to help with 
some point. The chosen scenes had to 
be put in dramatic form. This furnished 
language work for weeks. Finally a 
group of supervisors were invited to see 
the play in its finished form. Their ap- 
preciation of it led the class to present 
it before the Parent-Teachers' Associa- 
tion of their school and before represen- 
tative groups of children from other 



schools. Later this group had the priv- 
ilege of seeing one of the charming 
performances given by Tony Sarg with 
his puppet players. There was a very 
marked and sincere appreciation of this 
artistic production by the entire group. 
For four months the puppet theater was 
the center of interest in this school, and 
the joy and pride of the children in the 
undertaking convinced the teachers of 
the value of this kind of work. 

5. Christmas Carol Program. 

Each room from the first through the 
eighth grade in one of the schools had 
learned a carol to contribute to the 
Christmas program. This had been 
done during the music period. This 
school has no community room so there 
was no opportunity of getting the 
classes together as a group. It was 
finally decided that each class should 
come out into the hall or on the stairs to 
sing in order that all might enjoy the 
music. The program lasted forty min- 
utes and every song was listened to with 
the greatest appreciation by the rest of 
the school. The following carols were 
sung: 

1. Come, All Ye Faithful (hummed, 
with phonograph accompaniment, by 
i-B class). 

2. Away in the Manger. 

The Wind Through the Olive Trees 
— Grades i and 2. 

3. Sleep, Darling, Sleep — Grade 3. 

4. // Came Upon the Midnight Clear — 

Grade 4. 

5. There's a Song in the Air — Grade 5. 

6. Silent Night, Holy Night (Ger- 

man) — Grades 6, 7 and 8. 

7. Noel (French) — Grades 6, 7 and 8- 
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THE CRITERIA AND THEIR APPLICA- 

TION TO THE ABOVE AND OTHER 

SCHOOLROOM SITUATIONS 

I. Objectives of Activity, 
A. The content and outcome should be or 
should become important portions of the 
social heritage. 

1. The material used should be of social 

value. 

(a) Geography project. 

(i) Facts concerning industry, areas 
of production, transportation 
routes, and conservation laws 
are of social value. 

(b) Letter-writing project. 

(i) Facts concerning Iowa are of 
social value. 

(c) Christmas carol program. 

(i) Carols represented best type of 
that material available. 

(d) Health poster project. 

(i) This material contributed to 
knowledge of health facts con- 
cerning food, sleep, care of 
teeth and skin. 

(e) Puppet theater project. 

(i) Material dramatized, valuable 
as a piece of literature. 

(2) Material dramatized, valuable as 

a period in history. 

(3) Art principles established, valua- 

ble. 

(f) Songs given to children should have 

musical merit, literary content, and 
should be suited to the interests of 
the children singing them. 

2. The result of the classroom activity 

should be of social value. 

(a) Geography project. 

(i) Free classroom discussion. 

(2) Class pride and satisfaction in 

the finished sand table. 

(3) Giving of information to others 

interested. 

(b) Letter-writing project. 

(i ) Letters and booklet were of social 
value. 

(c) Christmas carol program. 

(i) The same carols were sung in 
homes and churches, hence the 



children were able to partici- 
pate there. 

(d) Health poster project. 

(i) Valuable habits of right living 
were established for individ- 
uals and the group. 

(e) Puppet theater project. 

(i) Cooperation, recognition of in- 
dividual ability, school spirit, 
self expression of individuals 
and class as a whole, desire to 
share their enterprise with par- 
ents and with children of other 
schools were developed through 
this enterprise. 

(f) To a large degree the product of stu- 

dents in each typewriting and 
stenography exercise should ac- 
tually be used. 
B. The knowledges, skills, and attitudes devel- 
oping through the undertaking should be- 
come such that they increase the child's 
ability to control situations. 

1. Geography project. 

(a) Knowledges. 

(i) Lumber industry. 

(2) Areas of production. 

(3) Transportation routes. 

(4) Conservation laws. 

(5) Organization of material. 

(6) Oral expression. 

(b) Skills. 

(i) Motor skills used in building. 

(2) Using reference material. 

(3) Running a motor. 

(4) Organizing material. 

(5) Expression. 

(c) Attitudes. 

(i) Co6perative spirit. 
(2) Responsibility toward public 
property. 

2. Letter- writing project. 

(a) Knowledges. 

(i) Facts about Iowa. 

(2) Facts about Vermont. 

(3) Correct letter form. 

. (4) Organization of material. 

(b) Skills. 

(i) Writing English. 
(2) Collecting and organizing ma- 
terial. 
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(3) Improved penmanship, 
(c) Attitudes. 

(i) Closer sympathy with children 
of another state. 

(2) Keener appreciation of resources 

of two states. 

(3) Pride in each other's work. 

3. Christmas carol program. 

(a) Knowledges. 

(i) Carols themselves became part 
of child's literary equipment. 

(2) Source of carols — English, 

French, German, etc. 

(3) Organization of a program. 

(b) Skills. 

(i) Using voices so they could be 
heard upstairs or down. 

(2) Clear enunciation in order to 

carry meaning and spirit of 
song. 

(3) The pleasure other children Were 

to receive from the singing 
made work on tone quality 
necessary. 

(c) Attitudes. 

(i) Responsibility for the success of 
the program, appreciation of 
the meaning and spirit of 
Christmas, and joy in con- 
tributing were very apparent. 

4. Health poster project. 

(a) Knowledges. 

(i) Kinds of food of greatest value 
to children. 

(2) Necessity of fresh air both day 

and night. 

(3) What happens when teeth are 

neglected. 

(4) The beauty of clean teeth. 

(b) Skills. 

(i) Brushing teeth correctly. 

(c) Attitudes. 

(i) Desire to be strong, clean, attrac- 
tive. 

(2) Cooperation, personal responsi- 
bility. 

5. Puppet theater project, 
(a) Knowledges. 

(i) Stories themselves in their his- 
torical setting. 
(2) Many facts about changing 



narrative material into dra- 
matic form. 

(3) Facts related to the making of a 

play. 

(4) Historical periods as shown in 

costume materials and kinds 
of armor. 

(5) Organization of material. 

(b) Skills. 

(i) Using reference material. 

(2) Manipulation of puppets. 

(3) Stage management. 

(4) Producing pleasing lighting and 

color effects on stage. 

(c) Attitudes. 

(i) Responsibility. 

(2) Sympathy. 

(3) Co5peration. 

(4) Appreciation of drama and its 

possibilities for children. 
. (5) Pride in their school. 
6. Any worth-while dramatization. 

(a) Knowledges. 

(i) Literary material. 

(2) Historical material. 

(3) Setting of drama. 

(4) Structure of drama. 

(b) Skills. 

(i) Planning. 

(2) Impersonation. 

(3) Imagination. 

(4) Execution. 

(5) Judging results. 

(c) Attitudes. 

(i) New interest in material drama- 
tized. 

(2) Keener interest in dramatic art. 

(3) Cooperation. 

(4) Leadership. 

(5) Appreciation of individual ability. 

(6) New confidence, poise, self-re- 

spect. 
7. 'Any student council undertaking. 

(a) Knowledges. 

(i) Organization. 

(2) Parliamentary law. 

(b) Skills. 

(i) Conducting a meeting. 

(c) Attitudes. 

(i) A keener appreciation of the 
need of law. 
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(2) Cooperation. 

(3) Tolerance. 

(4) Justice. 

8. Spelling should be given when needed for 

written expression. 

9. Is the handwriting developed in schools 

carried over in life? 

10. Is handwriting developed in penman- 

ship period used in composition 
period? 
C. The outcome should result in purposes which 
lead to further activity. 

1. Geography project. 

(a) Led on to other industrial projects. 
Children were through this inter- 
ested to carry out a similar enter- 
prise in the study of coal. 

2. Puppet theater project. 

(a) Cardboard stage and paper dolls led 
to more finished production with 
cloth dolls and horses. Children are 
planning another play. 

3. Does study of home economics lead the 

child to cook and to sew outside of 
school? 

4. Does the study of music in school lead 

the child to express himself through 
good music for pleasure outside of 
school? Does he choose to listen to 
good music? 

5. Does the study of poetry in school lead 

to reading of good poetry outside of 
school? 

6. Does study of art lead to use of art prin- 

ciples in dress, in selection of pictures, 
in house decoration? 

7. How many children go of their own voli- 

tion to visit exhibitions? 

II. Springs to Activity, 
A. The needs and difficulties which give rise to 
activity should frequently be such as arise 
in the actual processes of living. 

1. Spelling should be given when needed for 

written language, 
(a) Puppet theatre project. 

(i) Class needed to know how to 
spell many new words in put- 
ting the story into dramatic 
form. 

2. Arithmetic facts and drill should be 



given, if possible, when needed to carry 
out child's undertaking. 

(a) Measuring when needed for building. 

(b) Addition facts when needed for keep- 

ing scores. 

(c) Keeping accounts, percentage, simple 

banking principles when needed in 
school bank. 

3. Stenography drill should be emphasized 

at points where there has been failure 
in taking dictation. 

4. Music. 

(a) Technical points should be stressed 
when the children feel their limita- 
tions in the singing of a particular 
song; for example: 
(i) Key name, rests, note value and 
time (how adapted to the 
meaning of the song). 

(2) Chorus singing for an audience 

brings the need for pleasing 
tone, good ensemble, and care- 
ful observance of time. 

(3) Need of music for pageants, for 

seasonal expression (spring, 
summer, winter, Christmas, 
Thanksgivii^), and for pro- 
gram purposes give rich op- 
portunity for work where 
there is a "felt need and diffi- 
culty** on the part of the 
children. 
5- Art. 

(a) Principles of perspective should be 

given when children are dissatis- 
fied with the results of their effort. 

(b) Design should be given when needed 

for decoration of a particular arti- 
cle which the children want. 

(c) Color values should be studied when 

needed to produce certain desired 

results, 
(i) Example: In planning their 
stage settings for the puppet 
theater, lighting, costumes, 
and equipment for puppet 
theater, children found they 
needed to study color and com- 
position in order to get the 
best arrangement and most 
pleasing effect. 
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B. Due consideration should be given to indi- 

vidual differences in: 

1. Purposes. 

(a) Industrial training — child should 

make an article of worth to him 
or his group. 

(b) Sewing — child should make an arti- 

cle of worth to him or his group. 

2. Needs for knowledge and skill. 

(a) Spelling — words needed by the indi- 

vidual should be studied. 

(b) Language — correct forms needed by 

indi\ddual should be drilled upon. 

(c) Physical education — corrective ex- 

ercises needed by individual should 
be given. 

(d) Penmanship — individual needs should 

be considered. Does the child want 
speed or does he i^'ant quality? 

3. Inherited capacity. 

(a) Standards of attainment for individ- 
ual children should be based upon 
individual ability, 
(i) Example: The best horse in 
puppet show was made by a 
girl who stood very low in any 
abstract part of the work of 
her class. 

C. The mechanical features involved in the 

plan (nailing shingles, computing, learn- 
ing number combination) should be so 
related that when possible no extraneous 
or artificial incentives are necessary-. 
I. Examples of such extraneous incentives. 

(a) Stars for spelling or conduct. 

(b) Buttons for health chores. 

(c) Mothers* Club treats (giNing special 

treat to grade which has most 
mothers present at meetings). 

(d) Prizes for exhibits of school work. 

(e) Devices in phonics, arithmetic, etc. 

(f) Any sugar-coated material. 

III. Economy of Activity. 

A. The purpose should be carried through to 
an outcome. 
I. This has been accomplished when a proj- 
ect is completed and has been judged 
by the children. 

(a) See Christmas carol program. 

(b) See puppet theater project. 



B. All irrelevant facts and attitudes should be 

excluded or effectively subordinated. 

1. In music, literature, art, establish the 

mood which will tend toward a sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the selection 
studied. 

2. Lead children to rule out intelligently all 

facts which do not bear upon point 
under consideration. 

C. The purpose and outcome (whether satis- 

fying or annoying) should be shared justly 
by all the members of the group under- 
taking the enterprise. 

1. If a school bank has been started, its 

success brings honor to the group and 
its failure brings defeat which must be 
borne by group. 

2. Recognized failure of a dramatization be- 

cause beyond power of group givii^ it, 
or because of insufficient preparation, 
or because of lack of team work must 
be shared by group. 

D. The purposes involved should be free from 

conflict with the outside activities of the 

child. 
I . Coming into schoolroom should not mean 
a break in children's interests. Wliile 
the outside interests may not be the 
most worthy interests, the school must 
recognize these and build upon them, 
modifying them if that is desirable. 
Unless it does this, the existing con- 
flict will mean that the school train- 
ing is likely to break down, since that 
is the least persistent. The manner of 
work and conditions under which it is 
done should as nearly as possible re- 
semble what the child finds outside of 
school, so that two conflicting sets of 
habits may not be set up. 

[V. Relation of the Child to His Activities. 
A. The success of the enterprise and the judg- 
ment of the values of the outcome are the 
last steps of the activity. The judgment 
should be the answer to the question, "Is 
the original purpose satisfied?" 

1. Art — did the design suit the article for 

which it was planned?- 

2. Penmanship — where does my writing 

come on scale? 
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3. Individua-l and group graphs showing 

accomplishment in arithmetic and- 
spelling. 

4. Dramatization — are we ready to give it? 

5. Have we answered the questions with 

which we started? 

6. Older children should ask, "What have I 

learned through this undertaking? 
What mistakes have I made? How 
may I do better next time? " 

(Teacher ought to ask, "Are 
these pupils growing in their 
ideals of work ? In their stand - 
ards of accomplishment?**) 
B. The process and outcome should be satisfy- 
ing to the individual and to the group or, 
although in themselves annoying, should 
be employed as means of satisfaction. 
I. Satisfying. 

(a) Geography exercise. 



(b) Letter writing. 

(c) Christmas carol program. 

(d) Puppet theater. 

2. Annoying, but employed as means of 
satisfaction, 
(a) A school bank in the middle of its 
second year seemed to be failing. 
Enthusiasm had waned and depos- 
its had fallen off. The members of 
the class finally called a meeting 
in which they faced the situation 
and decided they must either do 
some very hard work to reestab- 
lish it or give up the project alto- 
gether. They decided to do the 
work although it meant persistent 
effort in advertising and much 
after-school work. The bank soon 
resumed its former place in the 
school life. 



THE PROJECT METHOD IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 



I. '*How can student teachers be 
trained to use the project method ? *' 

This topic was chosen for discussion 
by the normal school group in Educa- 
tion S214B at Columbia University, 
Summer Session, 1921. The group con- 
sisted of representatives from the nor- 
mal schools of a number of states and 
Canada. At the close of the session, the 
following report was made by the Chair- 
man, Dr. H. E. Amoss.^ 

II. Teachers cannot be classed 
among the pessimistic and faint- 
hearted. But, as the eye of a careful 
driver is quick to see rough passages 
upon a strange road before it becomes 
aware of smooth stretches, so the first 
glance of a cautious inquirer is likely to 
detect dangers, rather than advantages, 
in any new undertaking. Thus it hap- 
pened that the attention of the group 

* Dr. AmoBs is a member of the faculty of the 



was first directed to certain obstacles 
which, under present conditions, appear 
to block the path of progress. 

A. Various difficulties, arising from 
our present normal school organiza- 
tion, were pointed out : 

1. Many teachers connected with 
training institutions are not familiar 
with the project method, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, are not in- 
terested in it. 

2. Specialization in any academic de- 
partment tends to overemphasize the 
teaching of subject matter and to un- 
deremphasize the teaching of children,, 
while long-continued schoolroom prac- 
tice exaggerates the importance of 
routine detail. Project learning, based 
as it is upon child purposing, is a re- 
versal of the usual pedagogic perspec- 
tive since it attempts to look upon life 

Normal School in Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
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from the child's point of view rather 
than from the teacher's. There is a 
grave danger lest the specialist teacher, 
concerned with the academic values of 
her department, and the critic teacher, 
intent upon the detail of schoolroom 
management, fail to cooperate in such a 
way as to make the normal school 
course itself a project. 

3. It takes a man four years to so ac- 
quaint himself with the structure and 
care of thirty-two teeth that he may be 
in a position to practice dentistry. Is a 
tooth more difficult to understand than 
a child? Or should the present two-year 
normal course be extended? 

B. Difficulties arising from the status 
of students who e*nter teacher training 
institutions were also mentioned. 

1. These students have had little or 
no experience with the project method. 
On the contrary, during their own 
school careers they have become habit- 
uated to other learning processes. They 
bring no constructive ideas of methods 
which might be used in the interpreta- 
tion of school life and in the building up 
of concepts and skills in the science and 
art of education; but they do bring an 
accumulation of false notions which 
the normal school must clear away in 
order to obtain a secure foundation for 
method study. 

2. Usually the mental content of 
these students is in an attic-like state of 
confusion. Everything is there, but — . 
This disorganization is the result of 
teachers having used injective instead 
of projective methods of instruction. 
Knowledge has been stowed away, 
rather than grown in the mind. It is 
like the street-car tickets in a woman's 
hand bag; and until this knowledge has 



been reordered into a handy, get-at-able 
* form, the student-teacher cannot use it 
in her classroom work. The ** vicious 
circle" argument, that these students 
are the product of normal school 
trained teachers, might here be ad- 
vanced. Defense is not offered. No 
stronger evidence for the necessity of a 
change in normal methods could be 
brought forward. 

3. A lack of executive ability among 
the girls entering our training institu- 
tions is quite apparent. Their previous 
school education has been a passive 
process; and the spirit of enterprise that 
a system of purposing, planning, execut- 
ing, and judging should have developed 
is not present. The fact that, as a re- 
sult of an out-of -school education in the 
field of sports, in church or other social 
organizations, some of these students 
display an ability to handle situations, 
goes to show what might have been ac- 
complished under other school condi- 
tions and points out the course which 
must be pursued in the normal school, if 
these students are to be fitted for the re- 
sponsibilities of the teaching profession. 

4. Girls entering normal school at the 
age of eighteen or nineteen have a men- 
tal set away from the things of child- 
hood. A natural desire to appear ma- 
ture in action, speech, thought, dress, 
etc. — however much that wish may be 
reversed in later years — puts them in 
an unsympathetic attitude toward the 
workings of the child mind. No age is so 
remote from youth as the age just be- 
yond. But since project method is a 
view of education from the child's 
standpoint, the student-teacher must 
be trained to reappreciate her recently 
abandoned outlook. 
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in. The above mentioned difficul- 
ties were discussed in the light of actual 
happenings and conditions experienced 
by the various members of the group; 
and the following recommendations re 
normal school organization were made: 

1. Supporters of the project method 
must do evangelical work among their 
fellow teachers. 

2. But propaganda in itself i3 not 
sufficient. Interest and enthusiasm may 
thus be aroused, but to become effective 
that interest must be directed along 
proper channels. The project method is 
a scientific process, founded upon scien- 
tific bases, and requiring scientific 
study. One of the greatest obstacles to 
the spread of this new idea is the prac- 
tice of certain pseudo project methods 
which, founded upon a misconception, 
or a lack of conception, of the true na- 
ture of the process inevitably end in 
failure and cast discredit upon that 
which has been imitated. 

Possibly the most practical way of 
harnessing the interest created by prop- 
aganda would be through the establish- 
ment of night schools, in which both 
normal and city teachers would asso- 
ciate for the purpose of increasing 
their professional efficiency. The good 
teacher is always a student, and little 
difficulty should be encountered in se- 
curing the cooperation of the best teach- 
ers in any community. The teacher who 
is not interested in the improvement of 
her professional status will never be able 
to handle the project method anyway, 
since only she who has the student's 
mind can look upon education from the 
learner's point of view. To increase 
the effectiveness of the course, and to 
hold out material benefits as an addi- 



tional incentive to enrollment, these 
night schools should be associated with 
the extramural courses conducted by 
Teachers College, New York, and other 
institutions in which university credits 
may be obtained. 

* 3. Only by making the normal school 
course itself a project, in which special- 
ist teacher, critic teacher, and student 
alike participate, can the closest coop- 
eration of all concerned be secured. As 
long as the science specialist is chiefly 
concerned with methods of teaching 
science, the English specialist with 
methods of teaching language, and the 
mathematical specialist with methods 
of teaching arithmetic, no one is going 
to be much concerned with methods of 
teaching children. But when the study 
of child training becomes the project 
purpose of the normal course, the ef- 
forts of the various method teachers 
can coordinate toward one end. 

Indeed, the problem of the over- 
crowded curriculum, which is such a 
source of worry to many teachers, may 
in this way be largely overcome before 
it is confronted. No one ever heard of a 
fisherman's kicking because he had too 
much tackle; or of a golfer's objecting to 
an extra supply of sticks and balls; or 
of a carpenter's growling because he 
owned too many saws and chisels and 
bits. And when the graduates of our 
normal schools shall have been taught 
to look upon subject matter as an 
equipment of tools to be used in the 
training of children, no sensible teacher 
will be found objecting to the number 
and variety of instruments placed at 
her disposal. 

4. The present two-year normal 
course should be extended another year. 
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As teaching becomes more and more a 
matter of child training, and less and 
less a matter of giving instruction, the 
need for increased professional educa- 
tion arises. So long as the ''school- 
marm" taught arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, etc., an academic knowl- 
edge of these subjects, together with a 
birch cod, was her chief stock-in-trade. 
But when it becomes her business to 
teach children, she requires, in addition 
to this academic knowledge, a compre- 
hension of child psychology, a wide and 
cultured acquaintance with life, and a 
thorough grasp of those pedagogical 
methods whereby the growing child is 
adjusted to life. In place of a birch rod 
she must have a familiar sympathy 
with youthful reactions, and this can- 
not be picked up in the woods, after a 
minute's search. 

IV. The group next considered the 
best way of introducing the student- 
teacher to the project method. Four 
possible means — practice- teaching, ob- 
servation, the study of theory, and ac- 
tual participation — were discussed. 

1 . Practice- teaching as a first step is 
out of the question. One cannot prac- 
tice the unknown. Besides, the welfare 
of the model-school children must re- 
ceive consideration. 

2. Observation is valueless without a 
body of interpretative experience to di- 
rect attention and enable judgment of 
results. We get out of an observation 
only what we see into it. The majority 
of students entering the normal school 
are not familiar with the project method 
of learning, and cannot profit from dem- 
onstration lessons during the opening 
weeks of the term. 

3. Theory is an abstract study. An 



abstract idea can only be gained by a 
process of induction from a number of 
particular experiences. A general truth 
cannot be taught or learned as a thing 
in itself, apart from the concrete ele- 
ments out of which it was derived. As 
the teacher can neither vicariously 
think nor experience for her students, a 
study of the theory of project method, 
before actual experience with the work- 
ings of the method, would resolve itself 
into a study of words. 

4. By a process of elimination, it 
would appear that students entering the 
normal school must become acquainted 
with the project method by means of 
actual participation. 

5. Until this method shall have be- 
come the recognized and standard mode 
of learning in our grade and high 
schools, the first term of the present 
two-year course — or a longer period 
in the proposed three-year course — 
should be devoted to a reorganization 
of the senior work of the grade school, 
by means of project study. Such a 
course should result in : 

(a) A richer, better ordered, and 
more efficient mental content. 

(b) The formation of a body of proj- 
ect-method experiences which may 
function in the interpretation of 
subsequent observation lessons, and 
which may form the concrete bases 
for the future study of abstract 
theory. 

(c) An increased executive control. 
V. A sketch, suggesting the possibili- 
ties of conducting the normal course by 
this method upon a project basis, was 
outlined by the group: 

I. The study of theory could begin 
during the last few weeks of the first 
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term by an analysis of the students' own 
project work as mentioned in section IV. 
2. After the students had thus se- 
cured a fund of interpretative ideas, ob- 
servation classes could commence at the 
beginning of the second term of the 
junior year. These classes would serve a 
three-fold purpose: 

(a) They might be used as labora- 
tories in which data for theory work 
could be collected, or in which hy- 
potheses arrived at in the theory 
classes could be tried out. It will be 
noticed that the first use supposes : 
(i) A prediscussion in which 
some problem has been evolved 
and clearly stated, and the data to 
be collected has been ascertained. 
(2) A post discussion, during 
which the data obtained will be 
used in the solution of the problem 
under consideration. 
The second use recognizes the fact 
that theory must not only be derived 
from experience, but that it must also 
be applicable to experience. Frequently 
teachers in training and even teachers 
in practice have difficulty in seeing how 
theoretical conclusions can be used un- 
der actual schoolroom conditions. The 
horse refuses to back between the 
shafts of the vehicle. It is the duty of 
the normal school to acquaint the girls 
with Mr. Theory in his overalls as well 
as in his dress suit. The observation 
period affords an excellent opportunity 
of again meeting the refined gentleman 
to whom they were introduced in the 
lecture hall. This time, however, they 
will see him in everyday working attire. 
By using the observation classes in this 
fashion, the chief aspects of child psy- 
chology, laws of learning, school man- 



agement, and other phases of the theory 
course can be analyzed, developed, and 
tested. 

(b) Observation lessons may also be 
used to synthesize the various elements 
which have been separately studied into 
a complete project unit. The machine 
having been taken apart and examined 
in detail, the next step is to put it to- 
gether and see how it runs. This phase 
of work might begin with the study of 
simple projects, preferably those com- 
pleted during one lesson period. More 
complex and lengthy projects could 
then be studied in different grades by 
sets of observation series in which the 
purpose of each project could be fol- 
lowed from its inception throughout a 
number of lessons. A score or question 
card, such as the one submitted, would 
now aid the student in getting a general 
grasp of technique. 

OBSERVATION SCORE CARD 

A. For Junior and Senior Students. 

1. What was the purpose of the class? 

2. How was this purpose made clear to every 

pupil? 

3. How was the undertaking planned? 

4. Describe the progressive stages of its execu- 

tion. 

5. What judgments were made by pupils and 

how were these supported? 

6. How was the lesson content organized and 

each important thing emphasized? 

7. What social ideals and habits were being de- 

veloped? 

8. What new "leads" for project work arose? 

Kow were these utilized? 

B. For Senior Students Only. 

1. How was the class purpose initiated? 

2. What were the purposes of the teacher? 

3. What material evidence of preparation on 

the part of the teacher did you notice? 

4. What assistance did the teacher render by 

question or suggestion? 
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How was participation distributed among 

the pupils? 
What evidences of interest and satisfaction 

did you observe? 
How were problems of discipline handled? 
How was the physical welfare of the pupils 

looked after? 



During the second term of the junior 
year a limited amount of **free teach- 
ing," in which the student would act as 
an assistant to the critic teacher, or take 
charge of small groups, would help to 
acclimatize her to the teaching atmos- 
phere. Regular practice teaching would 
commence at the beginning of the sen- 
ior year, after the student has acquired 
a fair working of the principles and 
technique of the project method. Sim- 
ple projects should first be undertaken, 
these to be followed by several series of 
practice lessons, in each of which a more 
complex project would be initiated and 
developed. And here the third use of 
observation lessons comes in. Each 
practice series should be preceded by 
observation in the room where the stu- 
dent is to teach, in order that she may 
become acquainted with the children 



and the conditions under which she is to 
work. The student cannot be saved 
from making blunders. Even if that 
were possible, she should not. Blunders 
are instructive. But frequent confer- 
ences with method and critic teacher, 
during the progress of her practice, will 
prevent the student from habituating 
herself to certain blundering methods, 
and will assist her in putting into prac- 
tice the principles of education which 
. she has been studying. 

During the first half of the second- 
year term, wherever arrangements can 
be made, there should be cadet teaching 
for a period of from five to eight weeks, 
under the partial supervision of the nor- 
mal instructors, in other schools where 
good project work is being done. This is 
to give the young teacher a sense of 
power and responsibility — teaching 
her to swim in deep water, as it were. 
Then the last ten weeks of the normal 
course, following this period of cadet 
experience, should be devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the difficulties encountered, 
and to a general rounding up of the 
teaching idea. 
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In the first half of the article appear- 
g a month ago three questions were 
proposed for discussion: 
What is the problem of 
(se/ " method? What is the 

oblem of the curriculum? What is the 
.-lation of method to the curriculum? 
It was there brought out that tradition, 
assuming a certain attitude in the mat- 
ter, has reduced these questions to two, 
putting them in a form better suited to 
its ideas : WHat do we wish these chil- 
dren to learn? How shall we make them 
learn what we decide is desirable? And 
tradition has gone on to answer its 
questions substantially as follows: List 
the learning needed by the adult and 
organize this logically into subjects; re- 
quire the children to learn this subject 
matter, having arranged it for learning 
in the order of logical simplicity. Origi- 
nally, tradition identified learning prac- 
tically with rote memorizing, and relied 
chiefly on fear to secure it. For a good 
many years both rote memorizing and 
the motivation of fear have been reced- 
ing into the background; but latterly 
more radical objections have appeared 
to this traditional answer. Learning, it 
now appears, does not go on best with 
bare, logically simple elements. Again, 
learning never appears singly, but a 
host of learnings simultaneously attend 
any activity in which the child is en- 
gaged. Assigning things to be learned 



becomes thus at all times complex and 
often self-contradictory. Moreover, 
many valuable traits cannot be assigned 
at all for coercive learning, as for exam- 
ple we cannot require the child to ac- 
quire an appreciation of a poem. And 
finally, to teach only adult-needed 
traits both degrades the child's present 
life and violates the best conditions of 
learning. 

Having seen thus the breakdown of 
the traditional answer to our three 
original questions, we then took up 
for closer analysis the first of these: 
What is the problem of method? A 
distinction of two problems was evi- 
dent. First, the abstracted problem of 
method, — how the child best learns 
spelling, for example. Second, the 
wider problem of method, — how shall 
we manage our pupils, seeing that 
willy-nilly a multitude of learnings are 
going on at once? This variety of learn- 
ings was on examination seen to be the 
result of multitudinous respondings to 
the manifold stimulations of the en- 
vironment. In this James's distinction 
of focal and marginal attention was 
found useful, attitudes and ideals being 
mainly built on marginal responses. 
Finally, the marginal responses (to their 
correlative stimuli) were for closer study 
divided into three groups according to 
the nearness of their stimuli to the focal 
stimulus. Most immediate were the 



1 The concluding half of an address made before the National Conference on Educational Method in Chicago, March i, igaa. 
All rights reserved by the author. 
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tone and manner of teacher and fellow 
pupils and the like. These were found 
to work potently, affecting at times seri- 
ously the focal interest, and helping be- 
side$ to build attitudes, good or bad, 
toward subject, teacher, school, and the 
like. Less immediate but not less im- 
portant was the stimulation of the gen- 
eral school management as it did or did 
not satisfy the ''natural*' cravings of 
childhood. This we thought went to 
make a ''set" or attitude which deter- 
mined, for the adolescent at any rate, 
almost everything else about the school. 

This marks the close of last month's 
discussion. 

The still remoter stimulation process 
is hard to analyze out of the total situa- 
tion. The most signifi- 

Rcmotcr ^ant factor that I can find 

marfidnal 

stimulation ^eems to pertain to a gen- 
eral feeling or attitude 
that there is or is not a way open ahead 
for certain kinds of expression. The 
slave held from infancy in the hopeless 
and helpless grasp of the master-slave 
situation builds gradually 
an attitude of no stimu- 
lus-response activity along 
the lines of certain independent choice 
and self-reliant experiences which you 
and I take as matters of course in our 
present American democracy. Cer- 
tain avenues of expression being con- 
sistently and effectually denied him, the 
slave thus comes by the laws of learning 
to feel practically no stimulation toward 
them. This no-outlook, no-thorough- 
fare attitude to be effective needs, of 
course, to be well built, and to this end 
great care was exercised in the days of 
American slavery to keep out any sug- 
gestion of a possible change of status. 



Master and 
slave 



Forming the 
master 



As cruel as such a denial of hope may 
seem to us of today, we need not at- 
tribute cruelty to the immediate per- 
sonal treatment involved. In fact the 
contrary was better psychology; a 
happy animal contentment — with the 
lash in the background only as a last re- 
sort — was as a rule the most successful 
procedure for building the unquestion- 
ing acceptance necessary to the perpet- 
uation of the institution. Certainty and 
consistency of satisfaction and annoy- 
ance here as elsewhere mark the high 
road to completest learning. 

If a certain situation made the slave, 
its obverse formed the master. As there 
were certain directions in 
which the slave might not 
look forward, so contrari- 
wise in exactly these directions the 
prospective master might and should 
look ahead. The same regime that 
built servility and subservience on the 
one hand, built pari passu a spirit of 
dominance and assured importance on* 
the other. For building two such con- 
trasted outlooks the evident and abid- 
ing difference of color was in this par- 
ticular instance an indubitable asset. 
Note again the focal and marginal psy- 
chology of the situation. While master 
and slave did, true enough, apply 
themselves focally to different objects 
of endeavor and these differences did, 
to be sure, play their respective parts, 
still it was the attendant marginal re- 
sponses that most made the different 
attitudes. To labor in a cotton field is 
not inherently degrading, but to labor 
there consciously as a slave with a ser- 
vile acceptance of imposed labor is in 
time to degrade one to the status of a 
mental and moral slave. 
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We cannot here too much emphasize 
the operations of the laws of learning 

on original tendencies. In 
How custom j^g instance just under 
builds attitude . . -^ 

consideration, each hu- 
man is bom with both mastery and 
submission potentialities. How these 
will find outlook depends on the action 
of the environment, which will encour- 
age mastery here and submission there, 
fixing each as an almost irresistible 
habit if consistency of 'satisfaction and 
annoyance attend. Such a consistency 
for the young is most surely attained 
where uniformity of custom controls 
the elders. In this sense and manner 
custom comes easily to be self-perpet- 
uating. If this is to be, custom must be- 
gin its selective and fixating work from 
earliest infancy, and this is exactly 
what any customary regime will do. 
The power of a consistently closed out- 
look ahead to register itself indelibly in 
the character is all but incredible. The 
pike which learned from consistent fail- 
ure that they could not catch the min- 
nows sheltered behind the glass par- 
tition well illustrate the point. Once 
the lesson was thoroughly learned, the 
minnows were safe even though the 
partition was removed and the min- 
nows swam freely among the pike. We 
may by an iEsopian stretch imagine the 
amazement of a differently trained pike 
at the self-denying conduct of his min- 
now-shunning fellows, so different 
would his tendencies be from theirs. 
So with any who would judge the prod- 
ucts of another regime. Understand- 
ing is all but impossible. The slave was 
largely happy and largely content. 
Custom fixed his marginal responses in 
prearranged grooves. 



The effect of custom in moulding the 

respective characters of master and 

slave is but one of many 

Further in- analogous instances, this 

stance, of j^ j j ^^^ 

custom-built ^ , 

attitudes than most, but psycho- 

logically one with what is 
going on everyu^here all the time. Al- 
ways we have had the rich and the poor, 
with their different outlooks on life. 
But in a country of abounding opportu- 
nities, there are doors open ahead. To 
be bom poor in America is not necessa- 
rily final. Hope is not so ruthlessly de- 
nied and cast down when it first lifts its 
head. Eventually, however, for many 
who find themselves hopelessly en- 
meshed, poverty gets in its work in ap- 
propriate attitudes. A recent writer 
says in protest that *'the worst of pov- 
erty is the docility it creates." That our 
long-standing labor and capital contro- 
versy has built relatively permanent at- 
titudes of antagonism out of contrast- 
ing marginal responses is but too true. 
In like manner certain abiding church 
and national antagonisms illustrate the 
same point. Wherever any relatively 
self-contained groups say **our*' in any 
inclusive and exclusive sense, the same 
thing will appear. The general custom 
will build that attitude in their young. 
Any widespread factor that produces a 
widespread general feeling will inevita- 
bly build its correlative attitudes. The 
threat of Germany has undoubtedly af- 
fected the French character, as has for 
centuries the island situation of Great 
Britain affected its inhabitants. A com- 
mon cause of pride will build a correla- 
tive common character. Europeans 
have no difficulty in believing that the 
size, abundant resources, and material 
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success of this country have registered 
themselves in the characters of Ameri- 
can tourists. Some Americans think the 
consciousness of the size of Texas has 
built itself into the character of Texans. 
The purpose of all this study of mar- 
ginal responses is to throw light on the 
effect of ' * method . ' ' Per- 
Methodof haps not all marginal 

teeatment stimulations are to be in- 

me signmcant 

factor eluded under the head of 

method. Certainly, how- 
ever, many such stimulations do belong 
there. We can practically count that 
method is the determinant of the open 
or closed outlet ahead. The character- 
building effect of method along this line 
was clearly seen in the case of master 
and slave. But we need not go so far 
away. Every woman in this audience 
can testify to an analogous effect in the 
contrasted avenues even yet open to 
boys and girls. The ** well-brought-up*' 
girl has, in the past at least, been made 
to feel almost from her earliest recollec- 
tion that certain courses open to boys 
are not open to her. This method of 
treatment has had profound effect. If 
the girl acquiesced inwardly as well as 
outwardly she built one type of charac- 
ter as concerns herself in those matters 
and their ramifications. If she inwardly 
rebelled — outwardly conforming as she 
must — she built a different character. 
In either event she built a different 
character from her brother's. I am not 
now weighing either to praise or to 
blame. I am but illustrating my point. 
That this difference of treatment is in 
some respects passing presents this gen- 
eration with one of its serious problems. 
The method effect is correlatively 
changing. Passing along the street I 



heard a young woman say, **If my 
brother can go to such places I don't 
see why I cannot, and I am going." 
Whatever else we may think, we seem 
bound to conclude that the marginal 
responses attending this decision -^re 
building for this young woman a type of 
character not hitherto acceptable. 

The general character effect of the 
open or closed outlook upon life is illus- 
trated to me by my own 
Character experiences as a boy 

effect of a . • ^u c 4.u 

general outlook growmg up m the South 
during and after the 
devastating days of Reconstruction. 
Everywhere was decay. Plenty and 
happiness seemed alike to lie in the ir- 
revocable past. The future promiseid 
but little. A leading statesman said in 
stated words, ** The sun sets each day on 
a poorer South." What to do, what to 
try to do were baffling questions. Hope- 
lessness lay like a pall over everything. 
The depressing character effects were 
but too evident. 

That the historic regimes have build- 

ed their requisite character attitudes on 

this basis of selecting and 

Historic fixing marginal responses 

regimes seems beyond - question, 

have so ^ -i 

buUt attitudes So Sparta built the char- 
acter of her own sons and 
the correlative characters of Helots and 
Perioeci. What contrasted marginal re- 
sponses must have attended those mur- 
derous expeditions in which the youth- 
ful Spartans practiced war on the 
Perioeci in order to reduce their numbers 
to a more comfortable basis! What, too, 
must have been the effect on Spartan 
maidens as they applauded the youth 
who could bear scourging even to death 
at the altar of the goddess! In our own 
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country the *'old time darkey*' out- 
lived by some decades his ** haughty" 
master, but at length followed him into 
the grave whither the fashioning *'sys-' 
tern" had already gone. In Europe the 
remains of feudalism are still evident in 
surviving character attitudes, though 
the Great War seems to have shaken 
the moulding customs. In our modem 
industrialism contending tendencies 
struggle for mastery. There are those 
who would still use the marginal re- 
sponses to ensure subserviency. One of 
my students acting last year as a fore- 
man at a coal mine was told, '* Don't 
explain to the men what they are about, 
they will get the attitude of asking 
why." 

Often in the past method has done 
its work with a minimum of conscious 
devising. It leads itself, 
however, to conscious 
construction in order to 
fashion the youth to the 
needs of society. An acute student of 
contemporary China^ has reached the 
conclusion that modernization for his 
country can best come by building at- 
titudes in the youth correlative with en- 
deavor and open avenues ahead . He gets 
his educational clue from frontier life 
in America and its daring resourceful- 
ness, and seeks to introduce self-relying 
endeavor and enterprise as the prin- 
cipal element in his educative proce- 
dure, relying thus mainly on the attend- 
ant marginal responses to build the 
needed modem character. In like man- 
ner we who believe in democracy must 
ask ourselves what attitudes are needed, 
and must see consciously that our edu- 
cational regime supplies the needed 



Method in 
the service 
of society 



stimulation on the one hand and oppor- 
tunities on the other. This problem of 
method is then exactly the correlative 
of the problem of civilization with 
all its needs and all its complexities. 
Knowing all such, we who guide the 
youth of our land must study and guide 
discerningly. Everything that by its 
stimulation enters through experience 
into character must receive its due 
consideration. The wider problem of 
method is exactly the problem of what 
these stimuli are and how they act. In 
these now, as in all historic times, have 
characters been built. What citizenship 
we are to have will depend on the mani- 
fold stimulation our youth receive. 

It thus appears that we confront a far 

subtler study of both curriculum and 

method than most have 

A new study hitherto conceived. The 
of method and .. e l« i 

curriculum countmg of geographical 

allusions and the psychol- 
ogy of spelling are good and desirable, 
but in themselves and apart from their 
promise as methods of attack they are 
in comparison but the tithing of mint 
and cumin. The weightier matters are, 
to be sure, far more difficult to control, 
but difficult though they be, they must 
be undertaken. And I for one must find 
these weightier matters on the one hand 
in the desired character of our civiliza- 
tion and, on the other, in the character- 
istics needed to bring such a state of 
society. Among these needed character- 
istics are information and skill, yes; but 
of far greater importance are knowledge 
and habits and ideals and attitudes. 
Many if not most of these will come 
to our youth only as we utilize more 
adequately the resources of a wider 
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simultaneous 
outcomes 



conception of method. And chief est in 
this conception I am inclined now to 
place the marginal responses that attend 
our more explicit efforts. 

As an illustration of desired multi- 
form outcomes I should like to present 
an analysis I have made 
A list of from a consideration of 

Mr. Hatch's junior high 
school class studying the 
Irish question. His plan contemplated 
that the pupils should investigate faith- 
fully and weigh carefully the important 
alternative policies confronting Eng- 
land (in 1920) in the matter of Ireland. 
The pupils themselves had selected this 
as their project. What outcomes could 
he reasonably wish in and from this ac- 
tivity? To save time I shall merely list 
a number of these in order: (i) a con- 
siderable knowledge of the history and 
politics of England and Ireland; (2) a 
better knowledge and skill of how to in- 
vestigate such a problem, how to ana- 
lyze it, how to use sources, etc. ; (3) in- 
creased ability to think in this field, 
individually and collectively to weigh 
argument and evidence; (4) growth in 
such traits as open-mindedness, toler- 
ance, the belief that opinions should be 
based on evidence; (5) progress in gain- 
ing certain useful social concepts as ab- 
sentee landlordism, in such social ideals 
as the orderly processes of settling na- 
tional disputes, in such social attitudes 
as an appreciation of the worth of insti- 
tutions; (6) the building more or less 
definitely of certain positive intellectual 
interests in history and politics, an in- 
terest in the Irish question, in English 
and Irish history, in European history, 
in history in general ; (7) building an at- 
titude of respect for such intellectual 



of these 
outcomes 



concerns. These are but the more out- 
standing of the possible outcomes. 

To comment adequately on this list 
would unduly extend this paper, but 
some things I must point 
Valuation qu^. Conventional his- 

tory teaching seems con- 
tent to seek consciously 
only the first item of this list, a knowl- 
edge — often only information — of the 
history and politics involved. Whether 
the conventional chapter assignment 
and recitation method can give a real 
knowledge of even this much is to 
my mind most questionable. Learning 
properly means a different kind of ap- 
propriation. Mr. Hatch got — as tested 
by a conventional examination — not 
only what others get^ but he got much 
more, namely, more or less of what I 
have above outlined. That such attend- 
ant learnings, if got, are of great worth 
is beyond question. That such learning 
comes from the attendant marginal re- 
sponses seems almost equally certain. 
Back of the needed responses and con- 
sequently back of this desirable attend- 
ant learning is the wise use of method. 
Mr. Hatch knew how to elicit and direct 
real activity on the part of his pupils. 
He had faced and solved in gratifying 
degree the wider problem of method. 

But little time is left to discuss the 
two remaining questions. The ideas re- 
garding the curriculum to 
which I now invite your 
attention stand in my 
own mind on a somewhat different foot- 
ing from those presented above regard- 
ing method. The main positions taken 
above in the matter of method seem to 
me unassailable. What I have to say, 
however, about the curriculum is rather 



The curric- 
ulum 
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a sketch made for consideration, plausi- 
ble perhaps in some respects and desira- 
ble from some points of view, but not 
yet in the state where it can demand 
acceptance. 

The basis on which I would found the 
curriculum and curriculum making is 
growing, on the part of the child and of 
the teacher. I should like to admit into 
the curriculum no deferred values, and 
to have subject matter viewed and val- 
ued primarily as means for growing. 
To these ends I propose this criterion 
for testing the curriculum: Do I see 
that this child is this week living a richer 
life because of what I taught him last 
week? Do I believe that I am this week 
so guiding the child's education that he 
will on that account grow best into 
richer living next week? Such a week 
by week criterion might for younger 
children be a day by day affair and for 
older children might well contemplate a 
longer stretch ; but the test would still 
be whether my teaching results in posi- 
tive continuous enrichment. Such an 
enrichment demands closer analysis: I 
seem to see in it continually increasing 
sensitivities to the possibilities of the 
several situations as they confront the 
growing children, and continually in- 
creasing control by the children over 
the resulting experiences. In order that 
there may be such continuous growing 
from early infancy to the end of life, the 
teacher will during school days have to 
know the valuable things that the race 
has found out in order to guide the proc- 
ess in most fruitful fashion. As the 
child grows toward what we call adult- 
hood, he must increasingly take over 
his own guidance,* but the need for sub- 
ject matter will still remain to furnish 



The course 
of study 



both a basis for guidance and the means 
whereby each present experience may 
as such proceed and may at the same 
time undergo, under guidance, recon- 
struction into something higher. 

To accomplish such would require, as 
I now see it, a printed course of study 
arranged perhaps in some 
such fashion as this: first, 
a clear and emphatic 
statement calling attention to growing 
as the end and demanding the strict 
subordination of all subject matter 
thereto; second, a suggestive list of 
traits found by competent judges to 
have been useful in the past for grow- 
ing, primarily concerned with better 
ways of behaving, and emphatically 
not to be ** taught'* except in such 
manner and at such time as promise to 
meet the criterion laid down in the pre- 
ceding paragraph ; third, a detailed de- 
scription of typical activities that in the 
judgment of competent critics had un- 
der other conditions resulted in desired 
growing, significant factors being so 
pointed out as to promise suggestions 
for teachers; fourth, a list of many more 
activities that might be used, with ap- 
propriate reference materials in the way 
of books, pictures, etc. ; fifth, some typi- 
cal results that have been- achieved so 
presented as to afford a basis for testing 
progress, keeping always in mind that it 
is signs of future growth that most con- 
cern us. 

How such a course of study would be 

used leads us, then, to the last question 

as to the relation of 

Method and j^ethod to the curriculum, 
cumculum 

and again I speak tenta- 
tively, rather to stimulate enquiry than 
to present a matured judgment. The 
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conception of method applies diflFerently 
to child and to teacher. The child's 
method is how best to dispose himself, 
his resources, the means at hand, to at- 
taining his end in view. As he grows 
older the further question of how to 
choose ends to pursue should receive 
increasing attention. These two aspects 
of child method are in my rather firm 
judgment best cared for under the 
conception of purposeful activity, 
which I need not here discuss. The 
teacher's method is strictly correla- 
tive with the child's: how to stimulate 
and guide the child's activity that 
growing may best ensue. The actual 
process seems to involve some such 
steps as these: 

First, the teacher being (along with the 
child) the ultimate curriculum maker 
and keeping in mind the principles of 
the course of study as sketched above, 
will stimulate the children to activity. 
The degree of definiteness with which 
the teacher will select in advance the de- 
sired activity will vary with many cir- 
cumstances. Second, the children will 
respond and variously. Some proffered 
responses may He beyond the bounds of 
acceptability; these will be rejected. 
Among all, some one or more will be ac- 
cepted as promising growth. These will 
be watched and guided as may be neces- 
sary, particular attention being given to 
the marginal responses. This activity, 
if successful, will mean that the children 
are living here and now actually and 



vigorously, that they are using subject 
matter in the pursuit of the ends in 
view, that they are accordingly getting 
a firmer grasp on this subject matter (as 
skills, ideas, knowledge, etc.), that they 
have made progress in forming healthy 
and useful ideals and attitudes, and 
that they are by reason of all this better 
disposed and equipped for further fruit- 
ful activities. Third, after the activity 
the teacher will check up in some fash- 
ion the progress made by the children. 
In this will be rated the significant fac- 
tors that brought or impeded the chil- 
dren's growth, with suggestions for im- 
provements next time. 

The final word is the conclusion that 
the conventional conceptions of both 
subject matter (curricu- 
Conclusion lum) and method are pit- 

iably inadequate. Sub- 
ject matter seems best conceived as the 
basis of and means to successful activi- 
ties and is to be strictly subordinated to 
actual growing. In different terms, sub- 
ject matter consists of better ways of 
behaving here and now with reference, 
however, always to still better and more 
adequate ways further ahead. And 
method, the teacher's method, is at bot- 
tom a matter of so caring for the mani- 
fold stimulations that come to the child 
as to secure from him the best total of 
responses, focal and marginal. Any- 
thing less is a pitiable and tragic blunder ; 
if persisted in, worse than a blunder — 
a crime. 
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IX. Spelling 

James F. Hosic 
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As has been explained in the section 
on the mechanics of writing, the English 
centers organized special committees for 
the attack on spelling. We sought, how- 
ever, to avoid the inference that spell- 
ing is a separate study, to be pursued for 
its own sake, and talked of it always as 
merely one aspect of written work. We 
assumed that spelling must be taught 
and not left to incidental treatment, 
and we believed that it might be han- 
dled with far more satisfactory results 
than have commonly been obtained. 

DEFINING THE AIMS 

Spelling has suffered in company with 
the other elementary school subjects 
from indefiniteness of aim. Tradition 
dictates that children shall learn to spell 
all the words they meet or are likely to 
meet. It even goes so far as to declare 
that the main object of the work in 
spelling lessons is to increase the vocab- 
ulary of the pupils. Numbered in our 
own ranks were some who held to this 
view. Many a year elapses before the 
discoveries of the leaders in the van of 
educational progress are reported to the 
rank and file of the army and are ac- 
cepted as displacing settled beliefs and 
practices. If some of the scientific in- 
vestigators were to find out how little 
impression the publication of their new 
ideas has actually made on the great 
mass of the teachers of the country, 
their enthusiasm would be considerably 



dampened. For the good of the cause it 
is probably best that they should never 
know. 

Our first step, then, was to debate the 
question, **What do we teach spelling 
for?" The answer took form somewhat 
as follows: **The work in this field 
should be so directed that the pupils 
shall always spell correctly the words 
they write.'' We have, it was pointed 
out, no less than four vocabularies: the 
words we understand when we hear 
them spoken, the words we ourselves 
speak, the words we can read, and the 
words we write. Many words are, of 
course, common to the four, but there 
is much variation, and a sound policy 
demands that practice in spelling be 
aimed at mastery of the graphic form of 
the words to be written rather than 
those merely to be heard or read. That 
most of the oral vocabulary should be 
available for writing is obvious. 

That perfect spelling requires more 
than knowledge and skill should be 
equally evident. Carelessness and inat- 
tention are in large measure responsible 
for bad spelling and hence the learner 
must develop a '* spelling conscience,'' 
he must aspire to spell correctly. And 
what is more, he must be able to realize 
his aspirations. He must know how to 
master new words and have the habit of 
doing so and not of taking chances. 
Our aims, therefore, were made to in- 
clude the setting up of ideals of methods 
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and of mastery as well as the specific 
skills required from grade to grade. It 
will be seen that these aims were at 
once broader and more immediate than 
those which have for a long time been 
cherished. 

STANDARDS OF THE COURSE 

The schools had a spelling book, com- 
piled by a committee, and supple- 
mented by certain drill lists. They had 
a so-called course also, which directed 
that a certain number of words be 
taught in each grade. As usu^ the 
course and the book did not agree — 
though both were made in the city by 
members of the same system. The 
course left the choice of words to the 
teacher, prescribing only that they be 
those ''used in the grade." It left to in- 
ference the fact that other words might 
be necessary. The book contained more 
than 6,000 words, many obviously 
taken from textbooks in use and includ- 
ing terms which curiously enough were 
not supposed to be stressed in the sub- 
jects concerned. Formal grammar, for 
example, had been largely eliminated, 
but its terms might still be seen in the 
spelling museum. A new list of words 
had been provided, but its exact status 
was uncertain, and in any case its deri- 
vation was unknown. 

The total situation lent itself admi- 
rably to a new deal. Accordingly each 
teacher was asked to contribute as much 
as she could to our knowledge of what 
words the children of each grade must 
needs learn to spell. If she had kept 
lists, these should now be checked up 
and a new inventory made. She would 
also learn what she could as to the rela- 
tive difficulty of words and how far her 



teaching of spelling must be an indi- 
vidual matter. Presently she would be 
asked to report her findings to a com- 
mittee in chaise of the spelling problem 
of her school. Thus we started with the 
individual teacher, working with indi- 
vidual children, in an individual school, 
and were resolved to choose as common 
material and set up as common stand- 
ards only what we found by our inves- 
tigation to be common. What is more, 
we assumed that spelling will be largely 
an individual matter for each child, 
each class, and each school to the end 
of the chapter. Human nature, we 
thought, had settled that matter once 
for all and in advance. 

How, then^ would the teacher know 
when her pupils were doing well or ill in 
spelling? By their deeds! If at least 
seventy-five per cent of the children 
spelled correctly all the words they 
wrote, wherever and whenever they 
wrote them, she could say that she had 
scored. But she must find a way to 
avoid the learner's restricting his choice 
of words to those he could surely spell. 
She must anticipate his needs and en- 
courage him to new conquests, not fos- 
ter in him a timid avoidance of new 
words. 

As a means of comparison and check- 
ing up she would do well to consult the 
various lists of common words available, 
especially any which were scaled by 
grades; she would remember that the 
spelling ''demons'* are found for the 
most part among the earliest acquired 
speaking vocabulary ; and she would re- 
gard technical terms as ''subject words," 
to be learned, if at all, in the connection 
in which they were used. Especially 
were the teachers of the early grades, up 
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to and including the fifth, made to 
realize that a child's spelling vocabulary 
is mainly acquired in those years. 
Nearly all of the * 'demons'* are freely 
used there. 

THE QUESTION OF METHOD 

The rank and file of a teaching corps 
find it difficult to keep up with the pub- 
lished results of educational experience. 
We were not surprised when it ap- 
peared that most of our helpers re- 
quired guidance in working out new 
methods in spelling. As Thomdike 
aided us in reading and Sheridan and 
Mahoney in composition, so Tidyman, 
supported by Suzzallo, Horn, Pryor and 
others, aided us in spelling. Each 
teacher was asked to read Tidyman's 
The Teaching of Spellings ponder, and 
inwardly digest, then try out his ideas 
as best she might. Meanwhile, each 
spelling committee was encouraged to 
undertake to compile a body of sugges- 
tions on method for the school which it 
represented. As in the matter of me- 
chanics, no effort was made to dictate 
the policy of any committee and varia- 
tions were welcomed. What proved to 
be common to all could afterward be 
commended to the city. 

The presentation of these reports, 
first to the teachers of a school and then 
to the principals of the district, proved 
to be a very salutary and impressive ex- 
perience. All met on a common ground 
of professional interest and the. discus- 
sions were hearty, direct, and stimula- 
ting. No better example of genuine 
democratization of the school group 
could be wished. A gratifying tendency 
to give teachers throughout the city a 
larger share in developing educational 



policies was, moreover, clearly evident. 
A sample report, prepared by teach- 
ers in the Doolittle School, is as follows: 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SPELLING 

The Committee on Spelling collected the words 
contained in the recommended list as follows: 

The teachers in each grade collected from the 
written compositions of their pupils the words 
commonly misspelled. A word was said to be com- 
monly misspelled if 25% of the children wrote it 
incorrectly. E^ch teacher sent her list to the 
grade chairman. The chairman eliminated dupli- 
cates, starring them as "demons'* if they ap- 
peared on each list. The chairmen of the various 
grades met and, beginning with the first grade, 
read their lists in turn, the grades above the 
reader drawing a line through any word which ap- 
peared on their respective lists. The result was 
that the word repeated in various grades was 
placed in the grade in which it first appeared as a 
difficulty. A separate list has been made of these 
"demons" since they must be attacked by every 
grade at present until a more systematic study of 
spelling shall have conquered them where they 
should be conquered — below the fifth grade. 

The committee has not included words peculiar 
to the various subjects of the Course of Study, but 
recommends that each room make subject lists of 
words persistently misspelled and that these be 
mastered in connection with the subject. 

The committee checked the lists for common 
words omitted by using the " Report of the Com- 
mittee on Economy of Time." It was found that 
very few words had to be inserted. 

Obviously a list prepared in this experimental 
way is not a finished list but will be added to con- 
stantly. The committee believes, however, that 
the list submitted for each grade may be reason- 
ably required as a minimum to be achieved with 
perfection by 75% of the pupils in each grade. It 
is expected that the "demons" will be mastered in 
every grade in which they first appear. 

Teaching of Spelling 

The committee recommends the following 
method of procedure: The class 
Sees the word. 
Hears the word. 
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Pronounces the word. 
Examines the word. 
Spells the word. 
Writes the word. 

1. The teacher writes the word on the board, 
pronounces it, spells it, and uses it in a 
sentence. 

2. The class pronounces and spells the word. 
Individuals pronounce, spell, and use it in sen- 
tences. 

3. The class examines the word for familiar 
parts, if there are any. The teacher calls attention 
to peculiarities of the word, e.g., silent letters, the 
letter frequently omitted, the syllable carelessly 
pronounced, the root, prefix, etc. 

4. The class spells the word; individuals spell 
it. The word is erased. 4 is repeated. 

5. After each word has been treated as above, 
the teacher dictates the words studied. 

The committee recommends the following de- 
vice for discovering which words need special 
stress, and for recording the progress of the class. 
The plan is taken from Tidy man's The Teaching 
of Spelling. 

Each Friday a list of words equal to the number 
which will be taught during the following week is 
dictated without preparation by the pupils, and 
the number of errors recorded. The words are 
then taught two, three, or dye words a day, ac- 
cording to the grade, and the result of each day's 
lesson is recorded. On Friday there is a general 
review. One week from that time the same words 
are dictated without special preparation, to see 
how many of the words need further emphasis. 
The following second grade record sheet may be 
taken as a typical example of how the plan works 
out. 



Points of Advice in the Teaching of Spelling: 

1. Teach first; test last. 

2. Teach a limited number of new words daily 
— in no grade more than five. (Suggestion: ist 

grade, one word; 2nd grade, two words; 3rd 
grade, three words; 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, 
five words.) 

3. Review frequently. 

4. Insist on careful enunciation of words. Feb- 
ruary, especially, recognize, surprised and would 
have are generally misspelled because they are 
pronounced Febuary, expecially, reconized, sup- 
rised and would of. 

5. See that every word is used in a sentence; 
written in a sentence from third grade up, besides 
being given orally. 

6. Go through the class compositions occa- 
sionally to replenish the room list. If a word is 
missed by 25% of the pupils, it should be on the 
room list. 

7. Conquer the "demons." 

8. Encourage the children to use, independently 
as far as possible, in their study time the meth- 
ods used by the teacher, in order to master their 
individual lists. 

9. Make sure that each child knows how to 
form his letters properly. Note. — Many children 
misspell because they have not mastered the 
mechanics of joining letters properly. Typical 
errors: lay for boy, cone for come, bisiness for bus- 
iness, usial for usual. 

10. Teach two and too with other words but not 
in the same lesson, e.g. too much, two boys. 

What to Avoid in the Teaching of Spelling. 

I. Teaching homonyms in the same lesson. 
Piece and peace are best taught as independent facts. 





Preliminary 












Review test 


Grade 2b 


test, Friday 
March 19 


Mon., 


Tues., 


Wed., 


Thur., 


Fri., 


Fri., 
Apnli 


Number present 


23 


24 


25 


23 


26 


26 


26 


I. late 


19 


2 










2 


2. sing 


9 













I 


3. name 


16 




I 








I 


4. school 


I 
















5. today 


3 






2 









6. little 


2 













I 


7. sky 


II 













2 


8. pretty 


17 






. . 


2 




3 


9. take 


7 













3 


10. best 


10 








•• 
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2. Teaching words not used by children of the 
grade. 

3. Teaching words already known by 90% of 
the children. 

4. Teaching too many words in a lesson. 

5. Writing wrong form on the board. 

6. Mechanical repetition without attention. 
Hence, giving a list to be written over and over 
again for "busy" work or for punishment is to be 
avoided. 

Suggested Devices to Improve SpelUng, 

1. Spelling matches. Friendly emulation be- 
tween rooms. 

2. Class lists (words missed by 25% of the 
pupils). 

3. Individual or "Never Again" lists. 

4. Find words within words. 

5. Notice that there is not a single word in 
which q is not followed by u. 

6. Learn — / before E except after C, 

or when sounded as A 
As in neighbor or weigh, 

7. Give children practice in arranging words be- 
ginning with the same letter, in strict alphabetical 
order (a short list for each assignment). 



ist of ' Demons*' 




about 


built 


afraid 


buried 


again 


business 


allow 


busy 


all right 


buy 


almost 




already 


catch 


always 


caught 


among 


choose 


another 


chose 


answer 


coming 


any 


could 


around 


cried 


asked 






does 


because 


dollar 


before 


done 


beginning 




believe 


eariy 


blew 


easy 


breakfast 


easily 


brought 


eight 


build 


either 



enough 
evening 
every 
except 

father 

February 

first 

fourth 

forty 

friend 

frighten 

giri 

goes 

great 

have 

heard 

here 

its 

just 

kept 
knew 
know 

lose 

making 
many 
minute 
much 

off 

often 

once 

only 

one 

paid 
piece 
please 



quiet 
quite 

receive 

should 

shining 

stopped 

straight 

such 

sure 

surprise 

than 

their 

then 

there 

these 

themselves 

thought 

to 

together 

two 

toward 

truly 

too 

until 
used to 

very 

was 

weather 

were 

where 

whether 

which 

while 

whole 

women 

would 

write 

wrong 

wrote 

yesterday 
your 



Words Frequently Misspelled in Grades 5-^ 
(In addition to the "demons") 
buried - — 6 foreign — 6 

character — 6 governor — 6 

disappoint — 5 government — 5 
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groceries — 5 
interesting — 4 
judgment — 6 
kerosene — 6 
library — 4 
necessary — 6 
occurred — 7 
perhapw — 4 
principal — 6 



really — 6 
separate — 5 
sincerely — 5 
truly — 5 
useful — 4 
usual — 5 
vegetable — 4 
visitor — 4 
wrapped — 5 



(The number indicates the grade in which the 
word has been placed for teaching.) 

THE CONSUMMATION 

In the final assembling and editing of 
material for the course in English for 
the city, all of the lists of words and 
suggestions on method gathered by the 
various centers were placed in the 
hands of Mr. D. J. Beeby, principal of 
the Oglesby School. Mr. Beeby had 
been at work for some years collecting 
facts as a basis for a course in spelling. 
He now added to his data the evidence 



collected in the course of our experi- 
ment and selected from a total of 
15,000 words included in the findings of 
Ayres, Jones, Cook, O'Shea, Tidyman, 
Pryor, Ashbaugh, and others a list of 
1920. No word was chosen unless 
named at least three times by compe- 
tent investigators. The placing of the 
words was determined, not by their dif- 
ficulty but by their use. Each word ap- 
peared as soon as a given grade was 
found to have need of it.' The superior- 
ity for actual teaching purposes of a list 
so arranged over a list graded accord- 
ing to difficulty will be at once appar- 
ent. Our goal was a course in spelling 
scientifically and at the same time psy- 
chologically determined. Such results 
as were obtained by objective measures 
indicated that we had attained a grati- 
fying measure of success. 



THE SELF-TESTING OF THE TEACHER OF COMPOSITION 

Genevieve Apgar 

Head of the Department of English, Harris Teachers College, St, Louis, Missouri 



Nothing brings us so definitely face 
to face with a situation as the need for 
giving an answer to a question. All de- 
cisions are answers to questions, ex- 
plicit or implicit. Any inventory is the 
result of taking an account of stock on 
hand, whether the stock be material 
accumulation, intellectual or moral at- 
tainment, or service rendered. 

To measure attainments in educa- 
tion, we are coming, and wisely so, to 
rely more and more upon educational 
tests. But no test will reveal every- 
thing about any one phase of achieve- 

1 The list as arranged by Mr. Beeby will be found In Bulletin 
of the BusineM Manager of the Board at a cost of twenty-five 



ment. Many schoolroom situations 
can best be judged by the teacher's own 
insight, if she be skilled, discrimina- 
ting, and unbiased. Her relation to 
composition work and to the individuals 
under her instruction in composition, 
and the reaction of the children to that 
instruction can well be tested by the 
teacher through answers she gives when 
she asks of herself questions pertinent 
to her own procedure and to the results 
obtained by that procedure. These an- 
swers, aided by the use of such compo- 
sition scales as we have, will be very 

No. 21 of the Chicago Board of Education. This may be obtained 
cents. 
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valuable to the teacher in planning the 
work that lies immediately ahead. 
This is not scientific testing, of course. 
It may result only in an "I think so'* 
conclusion; it may lead to scientific 
testing to verify the judgment. In any 
case, facing the question squarely and 
searching for a truthful answer will be 
enlightening as to the real condition, 
suggestive for future procedure, and 
stimulating for higher achievement. 

Questions for self-testing are particu- 
larly needed by the elementary teacher 
of language, or composition. That work 
is very complex. It involves habit- 
building, which necessitates drill in both 
oral and written language. It involves 
accumulation of ideas, gained from ob- 
servation of the world and people, and 
from books. It involves organization of 
those ideas. It involves training of the 
imagination. It involves vocabulary- 
building and the development of a keen 
sentence-sense. It involves training in 
the correct use of the voice, and in the 
proper bearing before an audience. So 
complex is it with its manifold ends to be 
sought that unless the teacher keeps be- 
fore her very clearly the details of its com- 
plexities, much work and much time can 
easily be spent with little achievement. 

The following list of questions may 
prove helpful. They were compiled with 
the needs chiefly of the elementary 
teacher in mind, but many are applicable 
to secondary schoolroom conditions. 

QUESTIONS FOR THE SELF-TESTING 
OF THE TEACHER OF ELEMEN- 
TARY COMPOSITION 
A. Questions thai consider the procedure of the 
teacher, 

1. Have I a definite aim for each lesson hour? 

2. I>o I make clear to the children the particu- 

lar purpose of any one exercise? 



3. Are my assignments sufficiently narrow in 

scope to admit of unified, connected ex- 
pression? 

4. Am I acquainted with the interests of my 

class? 

5. Am I alert to catch hints from the conver- 

sations and activities of the children as 
to their interests? 

6. Am I suiting my assignments to the inter- 

ests of the children? 

7. Do I appreciate the children's view of the 

subject given? 

8. Do the lessons follow in an order to produce 

the desired development in the children's 
power? 

9. Am I using well-chosen models? 

10. Do I plan my lessons so carefully that the 

children are impressed by the importance 
I attach to them? 

11. Am I encouraging the use of the imagina- 

tion too much? Sufficiently? 

12. Am I training in clear thinking? 

13. Am I traim'ng in organization of thought? 

14. How many difficulties do I attack at once? 

15. Do I give the children sufficient encourage- 

ment? 

16. Do I succeed in arousing the timid children? 

17. Do I assist the slow children as much as I 

should? 

18. Do I stimulate the more capable children 

as much as I should? 

19. Do I expect too much of the children? 

20. Do I expect enough of 'the children? 

21. How can I save time and accomplish more 

work in the class hour? 

22. Does each child get, in his turn, my per- 

sonal help, criticism, and correction? 

23. Do I have as many personal conferences 

with the children as my time permits? 

24. Am I furnishing the proper incentive to 

bring out the best effort of each individ- 
ual child? 

25. Should I talk less during the composition 

hour? 

26. Am I suppressing spontaneity and social 

development by placing myself in the 
foreground too much? 

27. Do I hold the children responsible for what 

they have already been taught? 

28. Are my corrections of children's composi- 

tions based upon an able judgment? 
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29. Am I able to separate content from form in 

judging the worth of a composition? 

30. Am I giving the right amount of time to the 

different phases of the language work: 
spelling, enunciation drill, vocabulary- 
building, oral composition, written com- 
position, correct usage drill, grammar? 

31. Would the work of my class bear compari; 

son with that of any other class of the 
same grade and quarter and of the same 
social environment? 

32. What are the weakest things about my 

teaching of composition? 

33. Can I do with more than a fair degree of 

success the thing I am asking the children 
to do? 

34. Can I stand before an audience and ad- 

dress it in a self-possessed manner? 

35. Do I exercise at all times the same care in 

my own language, spoken and written, as 
I demand of the children? 

B. Questions that consider the achievement of the 
children. 

36. Do the children enjoy the composition 

period? 

37. Do the children give their oral themes in a 

interested and interesting manner? 

38. Are the children getting out of their work 

what is most useful for their future de- 
velopment? 

39. In what particulars do I see improvement 

in the children's work? 

40. Do I observe a steady, though slow, im- 

provement in (a) willingness to compose, 
(b) subject matter, (c) variety of expres- 
sion, {d) enlargement of vocabulary? 

41 . Does the effort made by the children during 

the English period to talk connectedly 
carry over into the geography, history, 
and nature recitations? 

42. Are the children realizing a need for oral 

and written composition? 

43. Are the children gaining courage and per- 

severance in their efforts to express 
themselves more effectively? 

44. Are the children becoming more accurate 

observers? 



45. Do the children stick to the point they are 

making? 

46. Are the children developing a critical atti- 

tude toward their own work? 

47. Are the children growing in power of con- 

structive criticism? 

48. Are the criticisms of the class made in the 

spirit of mutual helpfulness? 

49. Are the children gaining in ability to sense 

mistakes rapidly? 

50. Is the "and" type of sentence disappearing 

from the talks given by the children? 

51 . Is the " and " type of sentence disappearing 

from the paragraphs written by the 
children? 

52. Are the children aware of the need of in- 

creasing their vocabulary? 

53. Are the children as alert to good expressions 

as to bad? 

54. Are the children acquiring a regard for the 

apt word or phrase and an enthusiasm in 
the quest of such word or phrase? 

55. Is there evidence that the children's appre- 

ciation of word values is growing? 

56. Are the children using the dictionar>' intel- 

ligently? 

57. Are the children learning to be attenrive 

listeners? 

58. Is the progress made by the slow children as 

great in proportion as that made by the 
bright children? 

C. Questions that consider habit-building in English . 

59. Am I arousing in the children a desire to 

improve their habits of speech? 

60. Am I arousing i class pride in the use of 

correct forms? 

61. What common errors of speech have been 

eliminated (or partly so) by the children? 

62. Are the children making progress in the use 

of correct verb forms? 

63. What common errors of speech are the 

children now striving to eliminate? 

64. What drill on correct forms am I giving? 

65. What specific language habits am I incul- 

cating in the children? 

66. What am I doing toward building habits of 

clear articulation and enunciation? 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 



BECOMING ACQUAINTED WITH FRANCE 
AND THE FRENCH THROUGH CORRE- 
SPONDENCE WITH PUPILS IN FRENCH 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

A delightful talk given to our high-school 
pupils by Mademoiselle Clement of France 
was the source, the following day, of the 
most lively discussion in all of the classes in 
French. The pupils were enthusiastic in 
their appreciation of the charm of the lec- 
turer's personality, and were delighted with 
such things as her admiration of their school 
building and her praise of their manner of 
rendering La Marseillaise, sung upon this 
occasion in her honor. Several of her state- 
ments, however, they strongly resented. 
For example, they took exception to her as- 
sertion that the scholarship in French sec- 
ondary schools was far superior to that pre- 
vailing in the American high school. They 
doubted her claim that the French pupil ' 
had far more highly developed powers of 
concentration, application, etc., and made 
a wholly unsuccessful appeal to their teacher 
to refute these and similar criticisms. 

The teacher, conscious of their dissatis- 
faction, suggested that they consult, in 
search of satisfying information, all possible 
sources, and asked for their opinions and 
suggestions in regard to the matter. Fi- 
nally a committee of five — one member 
elected from each of the sections in French 
— took the matter under consideration and, 
after three days, submitted to the assem- 
bled pupils of our French department a re- 
port which informed them that there was no 
material of value available in either school 
or town library, and that the members of 
the committee strongly recommended cor- 
respondence between pupils of America and 
France, "not only for the purpose of set- 
tling the matters under discussion, but also 



with the idea of learning, first hand, more 
about the country and the people whose 
language we are studying.*' 

The pupils, after receiving from the 
teacher a favorable answer to a question 
raised as to the possibility of such a corre- 
spondence, voted unanimously for the car- 
rying into execution of the committee's 
plan. 

A newly elected committee took charge 
of writing to an Educational Correspond- 
ence Bureau, the address of which was fur- 
nished, at their request, by the teacher. 
They filled out the application blanks sent 
in return, collected the enrollment fees, and 
distributed the names and addresses for- 
warded by the Bureau. The members of 
this committee — a representative from 
each section — cautioned the pupils in re- 
gard to postal rates between the United 
States and France (information obtained 
from employees at the local post office), and 
explained briefly abbreviations and other 
puzzling details in the addresses (informa- 
tion sought and received from the teacher). 

The teacher, questioned by pupils in all 
sections as to the real significance of the 
term **di^partement" so prominent in the 
French addresses, supplied the information 
to classes sufficiently far advanced in the 
form of a dictation lesson in French. This 
dictated lesson resulted in many intelligent 
questions asked by pupils in regard to the 
French Government, all of which were an- 
swered by further dictation work. 

The majority of the pupils decided to 
write the initial letter in English, and these 
letters were submitted to the members of a 
committee elected for exceptional ability in 
English composition work. The replies 
were most impatiently awaited. During the 
interval, many pupils of their own accord 
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consulted atlases and geographies in an 
attempt to become acquainted with the 
location and chief physical features of the 
section of France in which their individual 
correspondents were living. 

Finally the letters began to arrive from 
France and, as they came, each was brought 
to the teacher to be shared with her and 
with the other pupils. The letters proved to ^ 
be informational not only to the point of 
convincing the students that the school day 
in France was longer, that the number of 
subjects studied during the school year by a 
pupil in a French secondary school was 
greater, that the pupil graduated from the 
French school at an earlier age, but were in- 
structive in regard to such points as the 
physical features, natural products, and 
industries of various sections of France. 
Photographs and post cards from various 
cities, towns, and villages gave a clearer 
idea of the country, and photographs of the 
writers themselves made the correspondents 
and their land seem nearer and more real. 

Many points of contact were established. 
Music pupils in our school found that their 
French correspondents were playing, on 
piano or violin, selections studied and exe- 
cuted by themselves. Boys enthusiastic 
over sports gained interesting information 
in regard to the varieties in which their 
French friends indulged. Girls exchanged 
ideas and patterns in embroidery. A com- 
mercial pupil received from her French cor- 
respondent a diagram of the keyboard of a 
French typewriter. The pupils exchanged 
Christmas gifts and New Year cards, and in 
a few months strong friendships were 
formed; the consciousness of distance be- 
tween the countries lessened ; and the origi- 
nal feeling of antagonism was almost wholly 
destroyed. 

In class there were many mature, 
thoughtful discussions of relations — points 
of difference and of resemblance — be- 
tween the two peoples and, in addition to 



these important considerations, there was 
noticeable a marked improvement in the 
grade of work done in French. The pupils 
had a new incentive for learning how to ex- 
press their thoughts in French words and in 
the French idiom. Faults in the English 
idiom as employed by the French pupil 
writing in English not only made much 
more clear the real significance of the term 
idiom, but also suggested or impressed the 
French idiom which had been literally 
translated into English. Numerals, dates, 
age idioms, and other kindred phases of the 
subject, including the relative value of 
franc and centime and the chief features of 
the metric system, were learned naturally 
by beginning pupils through inquiries in 
connection with their correspondence. 

The letters brought to the teacher were 
dictated in French to the other pupils by 
one chosen for ability in the reading of the 
language, or were translated into English 
by a member of the class especially profi- 
cient along that line, such an arrangement 
creating a wholesome spirit of rivalry which 
resulted in marked improvement in these 
two phases of the subject. 

The project has been of general and of 
specific value, both social and educational. 
Mildred P. Neal, 
Amesbury, Mass. 

A CHILD'S PROJECT PROBLEM 

Just north of our school were some great 
billboards in two vacant lots. I did not 
wish to suggest the removal of these boards 
to the children, but wished them to suggest 
their removal. 

Preparatory to our crusade against the 
billboard, also preparatory to the chapter 
in Civics on "Beauty in a Community," 
children were asked to bring to school lists 
of places in the school vicinity that they 
thought added to the beauty of our city. 
They were also asked to bring a list of things 
that detracted from beauty. 
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This was my way of approach. I hoped 
through this plan to have some pupil suggest 
the removal of the boards. 

Our school district is in one of the best resi - 
dential partsof thecity. There are fewthings 
to offend the eye and many things to please. 

When the children were asked to make 
out this list one girl said: *'Last week I 
took a picture of a telephone pole on the 
comer of our street that is covered with 
woodbine." With no further suggestion the 
pupils decided to take their kodaks as they 
made this tour of inspection. One boy, 
whose father is a photographer, offered to 
develop films for those who could not de- 
velop their own. 

The next day the pupils brought their 
lists to class. They had noted where a side- 
walk had been curved to give room for the 
growth of a large tree; they spoke of broken 
places in the sidewalk, of shrubbery in yards, 
of well kept yards, of unclean alleys, of an 
ornamental seat where passengers could 
rest while waiting for the street car. Among 
the things listed in the "beauty** column 
was the Fall Creek Boulevard. This is a 
part of our park system and is made for 
pleasure vehicles, not for heavy traffic. 

When the boulevard was mentioned, one 
boy said, "Father says he thinks the Park 
Board are not consistent. They make an 
. expensive boulevard for us and just across 
the Creek they let a long row of ugly bill- 
boards stay.** 

Another pupil said: "We don*t need to 
go to Fall Creek to find billboards. We can 
look right out of our room and see them.** 

This brought the question from the 
teacher as to the purp)ose of the boards. 
"Why are they there?** 

The pupils decided that we had near us 
something that took away from the beauty 
of our school neighborhood. They discov- 
ered that there was something for them to 
do. A discussion followed as to the best 
plan of procedure. They decided to find the 



name of the owner of the lot. A committee 
was appointed to go to the City Hall, inter- 
view the City Engineer, and get all needful 
information. One of the pupils said: "At 
the Court House we can get this informa- 
tion, too.** 

The teacher proposed for the next day an 
informal debate in which pupils were to 
favor or oppose the billboard. She also sug- 
gested that they consult their parents at 
home and find material or pictures that 
would bear out the argument they were 
going to make. 

The next day pupils brought notebooks to 
school. In these they had listed short sen- 
tences to be used as guides in their debate. 
The sides were nearly balanced. The com- 
mittee made its report first. It was to the 
effect that the owner of the lot lived in 
Brooklyn and the committee had not been 
able to find the name of his rental agent. 
An informal debate followed this report. 
These are some of the arguments as I re- 
member them : 

"Billboards are crude in color. They detract 
from beauty. The lettering is large and you can't 
help see it." 

"I should think Mr. Cochrane*s family would 
get tired of looking at those boards every day 
when they sit on the porch. I don't think it's fair 
or right for the boards to interfere with their 
view." 

"I believe it would detract somewhat from 
his property if he wished to sell it." 

"The billboard is not sanitary." 

Another pupil said, — "I should like you 
to prove that.** The reply was: 

" I went behind them last night and saw lots of 
leaves, brush, old tin cans, baskets, and bottles 
piled up there. There was water in the cans, and 
flies and mosquitoes breed there." 

Arguments on the other side were: 

"Theman who owns these lots doesn't live here. 
He has to pay the city taxes. The lots are an 
expense to him and he can get money from the 
Billboard Company by letting them use his lots." 
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"Taxes are so hea\^ now because of the new 
boulevard. He has no house on his lot, so I think 
he has a right to get money in this way." 

"Companies have a right to call attention to 
their wares. People are sure to see the billboard. 
They might not read advertisements in the 
paper." 

"We know what the theater programs are, be- 
cause the plays are always advertised on them." 

As the lesson went on it developed that 
the billboard had some champions. All 
agreed that it was not good to have them 
near our school grounds or near Mr. Coch- 
rane's home. 

Pupils in their talks distinguished be- 
tween the little boards used by rental agents 
for sale of lots and those that were near us. 

When they reached the conclusion that 
the boards did not add to our school sur- 
roundings, the teacher's question came, 
"What shall we do about it?** One pupil 
said: "Write the owner and tell him what 
we think. Ask him to break his contract 
with the company.'* On second thought 
pupils said he could not do that because the 
billboard companies had rights. It was then 
thought best to ask him not to enter into 
a new contract the following year. 

This prepared the way for a letter the 
next day — a letter to a real person, with a 
real motive in writing it. The letters sub- 
mitted were read and pupils expressed their 
preferences. Here they had to use some 
choice and judgment. The letters that were 
chosen were submitted to the principal of 
the building so that she might make the 
final choice. 

The next week a letter was received from 
the owner. He said he was pleased with the 
civic spirit entertained by the class. He re- 
ferred them to his rental agent for further 
consultation. No further steps were taken 
by the class as the School Board bought the 
two lots for an extension of our playground. 
The billboards went down. The children 
felt that they had not accomplished as much 
as they had hoped to do. 



In June, when the children graduated, 
one member of the class gave as her part 
of the program the experience we had had, 
so the neighborhood knew we had tried to 
do some real civic work. 

I felt that the pupils had accomplished a 
great deal. There was spontaneity and joy 
in this work because they were doing it. 
They had made some useful observations 
and investigations leading to a real outcome. 
They had collected their own material. 
They had learned that there are two sides 
to a question. They had learned that this 
school experience of their's touched other 
phases — the law regulated heights of bill- 
boards. They had learned that other ques- 
tions aside from beauty came in — sani- 
tation, fairness to neighbors. They made 
distinctions based on values. They took 
this school work into their homes and talked 
it over with their parents. The subject 
matter was the life about them. They were 
sharing in it. The plan was formulated by 
the teacher but no suggestion of her purpose 
was given to the children. Interest led them 
to take part in the debate, to write the let- 
ters to the owner of the lots. There was real 
motivation. Pupils organized their own 
work. I believe good habits were inculcated. 
Children gladly followed this work with 
something similar — the investigation of 
the alleys near our school. Reports were 
made to the principal and to the City Board 
of Health following these investigations. 
Reports were also made to the Fire Depart- 
ment. 

I believe the billboard could be listed as a 
problem. There was a situation. The 
problem could be stated. There was an 
objective to be reached. There was activity 
on the part of the children. The interest in 
the outcome led them to collect material, to 
write letters and to think toward an end. 
There was helpfulness and unity in the 
work. It connected itself with the Course 
of Study. 

Flora Swan. 
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SUMMER MEETING OF THE N. E. A. 

The sixtieth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association will be held in 
Boston, July 2 to 8. Besides the principal 
association there will be numerous meetings 
of departments and allied organizations. 
The National Conference on Educational 
Method will unite with the Department 
of Elementary Education in a joint meet- 
ing on Wednesday, at which a number 
of important papers will be presented. On 
Thursday the National Conference, meeting 
by itself, will consider the Practical Prob- 
lems of Supervision as presented by Miss 
Mary A. S. Mugan, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Fall River, Massachu- 
setts; Scientific Reorganization of the Cur- 
riculum, by Professor Harold Rugg of the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, New 
York; The Practical Workings of the Proj- 
ect Method, by Miss Rose Carrigan, prin- 
cipal of the Shurtleff School, Boston, and 
others. 

The general theme of the program of the 
main association is The Democratic Awaken- 
ing. This will be presented in its relation to 
a new world outlook, the importance of 
professional training for teachers, the shap- 
ing of educational policies for the future, a 
higher type of patriotism, and progress 
toward the realization of early American 
ideals. Among the prominent speakers an- 
nounced are Sir Arthur Currie, President of 
McGill University, Toronto, Canada, Ex- 
Commissioner P. P. Claxton, now Provost 
of the University of Alabama, Thomas E. 
Finegan, State Commissioner of Education 
for Pennsylvania, Honorable Calvin Cool- 
idge, Vice-President of the United States, 
General John J. Pershing, Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army, Honorable Wil- 
liam E. Borah, Senator from Idaho. 



A number of important commissions will 
make reports, including the Legislative 
Committee, by George D. Strayer, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, by Au- 
gustus O. Thomas, the Commission on Re- 
search Agencies, by Jesse H. Newlon, the 
Illiteracy Commission, by Cora Wilson 
Stewart, the Committee on Sources of 
Revenue, by William B. Owen, and the 
Committee on Health Problems, by Thomas 
D. Wood. 

The advance announcements of the meet- 
ing give promise of a session of great value, 
and the attendance will no doubt be large. 

THE GEDDES REPORT 

All who are interested in the progress of 
education in Great Britain will acknowledge 
an obligation to Dr. Kandel of Teachers 
College, who reports briefly in the Educa- 
tional Review for April the present status of 
English education and the Geddes Report. 
It appears that the committee advocates a 
reduction of £18,000,000 in the budget for 
education. This is to be made to go around 
by such backward steps as raising the school 
admission age to six, closing small schools, 
putting more pupils under one teacher and 
paying the teacher less, limiting free-place 
pupils to 25%, raising fees, granting schol- 
arships only to students of unusual ability 
and industry, postponing the development 
of technical education, reducing contribu- 
tions by the State to teachers' pensions, and 
in general putting all the local authorities on 
definite *' rations." 

Quotations from the Manchester Guardian 
and the Spectator indicate that the Report 
does not represent public opinion in Eng- 
land. There is no reason, therefore, why it 
should be quoted in support of reactionary 
policies in America. 
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THINKING AND STUDY 

The interest in popular discussions of the 
problems of teaching is perennial. Every 
year witnesses the accession to our shelves 
of numerous volumes which, while for the 
most part made up of a new arrangement 
and a new statement of well-known facts 
and principles, doubtless find many readers 
among the multitude of teachers new to the 
profession. Fashions in pedagogy change 
like other fashions and almost as soon. 
One must have a new book on teaching just 
as he must have a new hat or a new car, and 
often there are improvements. 

The two books ^ here reviewed have much 
in common though intended to serve some- 
what different purp)oses. Both are intended 
for teachers in training and both would 
bring about more emphasis on intelligent 
self-direction as a chief aim of education. 
The treatment in both is simple and it in- 
cludes to a large degree a reworking of nu- 
merous other treatments usually of a non- 
technical character. The two books belong 
to the class popular in teachers* reading cir- 
cles and ought to prove of considerable use 
there. Taken by itself, however, either 
might throw the matters of which it treats 
a little out of perspective. 

This is more largely true of Mr. Borgias's 
Teaching to Think. Since, as he says, think- 
ing may be considered, if we like, a form of 
behavior, there is a natural tendency to re- 
view all the laws and processes of behavior 
from this single point of view. The out- 
come is a work which the novice may easily 
mistake for a fairly complete view of the 
whole process of learning and teaching. In 
the normal school the class should have in 
hand as a text a more fully rounded view of 

^ Teaching to Thittk, by Julius Boraas. The Macmillan Company; and Training for Effective Study, by Frank W. Thomas. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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their task, or should at least give as much 
attention to Rowe's Habit Formation and 
the Science of Teaching as to this volume. 
Both together will leave large portions of 
the ground covered in Thorndike's Princi- 
ples of Tedching untouched. 

As compared with Dewey's How We 
Think, this more recent book is distinctly 
discursive. It roams over a larger field but 
with less incisiveness in dealing with its 
theme. It does, however, reflect the writer's 
familiarity with the daily working of the 
common school and it presents a variety of 
practical expedients of recent popularity, 
such as the score card, the making of ques- 
tions by pupils, and sentence-completion 
and other similar tests. The teacher him- 
self is provided in a closing chapter with 
special methods of increasing his efficiency 
in thinking. A difference obvious at a 
glance is the addition of ** Thought Exer- 
cises" to the various chapters. These 
would lend themselves very well to general 
discussion, but in some cases the students 
would probably lack sufficient data. 

Mr. Thomas aims directly at developing 
a better school procedure. He would put 
the recitation hour to new uses, training the 
pupils to do a much larger proportion of 
their work independently. In order to ac- 
complish this he would put the students in 
the normal school through a course of prep- 
aration for such a procedure. 

The writer recognizes the fact that others 
before him have analyzed the principles of 
study, but he contends that they have not 
anticipated changed uses for the class hour. 
If further justification be needed it may be 
found, he thinks, in the fact that the project 
method, now coming into vogue, requires 
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a much greater degree of independent work 
than the older systems of class work have 
done. 

In fact Mr. Thomas has added very little 
to our knowledge of the art of study. He 
makes no claim indeed to originality in that 
regard. McMurry, whom he quotes from 
time to time, is still the better authority 
and has the more exhaustive treatment. 
The justification for a new book must be 
found in the author's attempt to present 
and illustrate an organized school proce- 
dure. If the book does something to help 
break up the formal hearing of lessons 
conned from books, which, as he affirms, is 
still too common, it will justify itself. At 
the least the numerous illustrations from 
actual school work which the writer has 
scattered through his pages will help stu- 
dents to see what the movement for better 
study habits means. 

There is nothing novel about the method 
of appeal which either of these two writers 
has used. The reviewer wonders why it 
might not have been possible to make each 
of the books more directly an instrument 
for doing for its readers the thing which 
they in turn are expected to pass on to 
others. Perhaps the time is not ripe for 
teachers of education to practice as well as 
to preach. 

SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 

CAN WE DEPEND UPON GROUP TESTS OF 
INTELLIGENCE? 

The most comprehensive siirvey of what 
has been done in the way of determining the 
validity of intelligence tests has been made 
by Mr. Denton L. Geyer, of the Chicago 
Normal College, who publishes his results 
in the Chicaga Schools Journal for March. 
He distinguishes between the reliability of 
a test and its validity, that is, its value as 
an actual measure of what it purports to 
measure, namely, intelligence. He then pro- 
ceeds to compare intelligence scores with 
(a) officers* estimates of the efficiency of 



soldiers tested by the Army Scale; (i) teach- 
ers* estimates of the intelligence of school 
children; (c) teachers* marks or grades; (d) 
standardized educational tests of pupil 
attainment; (e) success in life measured by 
such factors as salary, professional reputa- 
tion, etc.; (J) experiments in putting test 
scores to practical use for purposes such as 
classifying of school children. 

These comparisons prove on the whole to 
be distinctly favorable to intelligence tests 
when all factors are taken into considera- 
tion. The lowest correlation is between 
intelligence scores and school marks. This 
is accounted for by the fact that school 
marks are given primarily for achievement 
and indicate many things besides, such as 
approval of effort even when the effort does 
not bring results, disapproval as a means of 
breaking up habits of indolence, and the 
like. 

When compared with achievement, corre- 
lations are found to be high with the results 
of reasoning tests in arithmetic and low 
when compared with results of writing 
scales. This Mr. Geyer thinks is what is to 
be expected. If intelligence may be defined 
as ability to learn, particularly to learn in 
school, then undoubtedly we may accept 
intelligence tests as of real value in classify- 
ing and advising pupils. As to their validity 
in general, the words of Thorndike are 
quoted with approval : 

**The sound practical argument for the 
use of objective tests of intellect is not the 
infallibility of such tests, but the extreme 
fallibility of the estimates which they re- 
place or amend. Our tests suffer from the 
constant error of emphasizing what can be 
done with a pen on paper, but parents* judg- 
ments suffer from constant errors far worse. 
Our tests have taken too narrow a view of 
intellect, but the school teachers* view is 
still narrower. Our tests have too large 
probable errors and too low correlations, 
but many of the judgments of intelligence, 
currently made, approach zero correlation.*' 
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THE NEW BOORS 

Gardening. An Elementary School Text 
Treating of the Science and Art of Vege- 
table Growing. By A. B. Stout. In Neiv- 
World Science Series, edited by John W. 
Ritchie. World Book Co., 1922. Pp. 
xvi+354. lUus. Price, $1.60. 
Primarily for junior high school grades. 

Methods and Material for Composition in 
Intermediate and Grammar Grades. By 
Alhambra G. Deming. Chicago: Beckley- 
Cardy Co., 1921. Pp. 232. 
A teacher's desk book. 

The Dal ton Laboratory Plan, By Evelyn 
Dewey. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1922. Pp. 173. 
An account of individual instruction as a sub- 
stitute for the usual recitation. 

Self 'help English Lessons, By Julia H. 
Wohlfarth and John J. Mahoney. Yon- 
kers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1922. 
For the fifth and sixth grades, being the second 

of a three-book series. 

Graded Outlines in Hygiene, Book One. By 
Walter Frank Cobb. Yonkers, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1922. Pp. x+214. 
Price, $1.50. 
For the kindergarten and the first three grades 
of the elementary school. Modern and highly sug- 
gestive in method. 

The Technique of Teaching, By Sheldon E. 
Davis. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 
Pp. x+346. 

All of the chapters except the first are devot- 
ed to methods of teaching various school subjects. 

The Art of Thinking, By T. Sharper Knowl- 
son. New York: T. Y. Crowell Co., 1921. 
Pp. X+165. 
A general rather than a pedagogical discussion. 

Selected Stories from 0, Henry, Edited by C. 

Alphonso Smith. Garden City, N. Y.: 

Doubleday, Page & Co., 1922. Pp. xvi+ 

255. Price, $1.25. 

A representative collection which all admirers 

of O. Henry will be glad to see. 



American Chemistry, A Record of Achieve- 
ment — the Basis for Future Progress. 
By Harrison Hale. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co.,1921. Pp.viii+215. Illus. 

A very informing account of the more signifi- 
cant developments in this field — not a high-school 
manual. 

Homework and Hobby Horses. New Poems 
by Boys of the Perse School, Cambridge, 
England. Edited by H. Caldwell Cook. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1922. 
Pp. xii+58. Price, $1.25. 

More examples of the "play way" which the 
author expounded in the book of that name. 

IN PAPER COVERS 

A Manual for Teachers of English in the 
Central High School, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, 1 92 1. 

An Analysis of the jg22-ig2j Budget Re- 
quests of the Board of Education, City of 
Detroit, By Arthur B. Moehlman, J. F. 
Thomas, and H. W. Anderson. Detroit 
Educational Bulletin, No. 8, 1922. 

Experiments in French Primary Schools. 
By M. Roger Cousinet. Progressive Ed- 
ucation Association, Washington, D. C, 
Bulletin No. 12, March, 1922. 

A Guide for Grovm-Ups'to Books of Prose and 
Poetry, By Marian E. Tobey. Public 
Schools, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of Exi- 
ucation Bulletins, 192 1: English Gram- 
mar in American Schools Before 1850, by 
Rollo LaVerne Lyman. No. 12. The 
Reorganization of Mathematics in Second- 
ary Education, No. 32. School Grounds 
and Play, by Henry S. Curtis. No. 45. 
Statistics of Nurse Training Schools, 1919- 
1920. No. 51. Record of Current Educa- 
tional Publications, No. 52. What Libra- 
ries Learned From the War, by Carl H. 
Milan. Library Leaflet No. 14, 1922. 

Report of the Bureau of Research, Public 
Schools of Akron, Ohio, 1920-21. 
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THE THORNDIKE-McCALL READING SCALE 

A Scale for Testing and Teaching Silent Reading 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

1. The scale has ten equivalent and interchangeable forms. No other scale for measuring 
achievement in any school subject has more than four such forms. 

2. The scale is both a teaching and a testing instrument. Ten forms have been prepared in 
order that a teacher may test her pupils once each month during the school year. Experiment 
has proved that such procedure greatly stimulates improvement in pupils' work. 

3. For each form of the scale a set of simple directions has been prepared which any conscien- 
tious teacher can easily follow. 

4. The scale yields a scale score for each pupil and for each class. The method of computing 
the pupil's score and the class score has been greatly simplified. The pupil's scale score is 
found immediately from the total number of questions answered correctly. The class score is 
merely the arithmetic mean of the pupil scores. 

5. The method of constructing the scale was novel, and combined the best features of educa- 
tional-scale and intelligence-scale construction. 

6. The scale is being used in every state. Norms are available from such school systems as 
New York City, St. Paul, Louisville, San Francisco, Baltimore, and from cities of the states of 
Wisconsin, Indiana, and Kentucky where state surveys have been made. 

Price: $2.00 per hundred; including necessary direction booklets and 
record sheets for each group or class. Postage or express extra. 



Published by Bureau 

Teachers College, Columbia University 



OF Publications 
New York City 
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An Association of Persons Interested in 
Supervision and Teaching 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 



CHOOSE BOTH 

Two school reports on the editor's 
table suggest certain reflections as to 
contrasting tendencies. The first is a 
circumstantial record of the doings of 
Group VI in the City and Country 
School of New York City, made in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Experiments. The other is Sur- 
vey Bulletin, Volume III, Number 2, 
issued by the superintendent of schools 
in Bucyrus, Ohio. 

This mid-year issue of the survey is 
the second part of a three-part cycle 
which has been carried out during two 
preceding years and is being continued. 
The testing is done by the supervisory 
staff and the rating is made at the 
central office. Then through a series 
of conferences the teachers are ac- 
quainted with the scores and are as- 
sisted in shaping their programs in the 
light of them. 

During the present year testis are 
teing administered in spelling, arithme- 
tic, English composition, silent reading, 
and handwriting. The results of these 
tests are set forth in modem statistical 
and graphic fashion, with comparisons 
of schools in terms of fall, mid-year, and 
stai\dard scores. Accompanying the 



reports in each subject are sjuccinct 
accounts of the steps which were insti- 
tuted to bring about the improvement 
that was seen to be possible and de- 
sirable. 

The record from the City and Country 
School is not less orderly. It consists 
of an itemized account arranged by 
months of all that Group VI did. In- 
stead, however, of the customary sub- 
jects, we find the headings. Play Ex- 
periences, Practical Experiences, Special 
Training, and Organization of Informa- 
tion, with sub-heads, some of which are 
familiar, like spelling, and others not, 
such as Blocks and Store. 

From the preface we learn that the 
object of the notes was to construct a 
curriculum for six-year-olds by writing 
it as it was made by the teacher and the 
pupils. The teachers made rough notes 
from day to day and then summarized 
these by months. Stories were taken 
down verbatim as told by the children. 
The work of individual pupils is often 
referred to, the pupils being designated 
by their initials. 

The account marks a considerable 
departure from conventional practices 
and is valuable as suggesting the possi- 
bility of new emphases in teaching. 
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Particularly it shows how teachers may 
follow more closely than is common the 
work of individual children. Taken by 
itself, it is inconclusive and merely paves 
the way for studies and generalizations 
which may be aided by it. Some would 
refuse to call it scientific. There are 
no graphs or tables of statistics, it is 
true, but it does represent an effort at 
systematic gathering of facts. It tells 
not what pupils might do or ought to 
do, but what they actually did. It does 
not take the place of quantitative stud- 
ies of the kind so well presented in the 
Bucyrus report; but then neither do 



reports of that type render such as this 
of Group VI useless. Both are needed. 
The point is that progress in educa- 
tidn depends upon a happy combination 
of both qualitative and quantitative 
studies, of the carrying out of new aims 
as well as the economical realization of 
old ones. Measurements will help to 
dispel illusions; free experimentation 
will tend to keep us out of ruts. The 
greatest good will come from the har- 
monious and well-coordinated working 
of the two. Instead of pinning our 
faith. to either alone, let us rather be 
eclectic and choose both. 



A LARGE-GROUP CIVIC SUPERVISORY PROJECT 

Jenny Lind Green 

Supervisor of Grammar Grades, San Antonio, Texas 



Classified on one basis, supervisory 
projects are of two kinds: one involves 
the work of one school, the other 
necessitates the cooperative activity of 
a group of schools. Classified on an- 
other basis, again, roughly speaking, 
they are of two kinds: one deals with 
the outer community indirectly, the 
other deals with it directly as a plan to 
meet a specific need. The project to be 
described is a large-group civic project. 
It involved the cooperation of twenty- 
eight grammar schbols and was under- 
taken because of a community civic 
situation it hoped to remedy by direct 
action. 

/. Origin and Purpose cf the Project, 
' The project had its origin in work 
done by the children immediately fol- 
lowing the flood in this city (San An- 
tonio) last September. At that time, 



following the lead of press, home, and 
school, they were busy emptying stand- 
ing water, sprinkling lime on damp 
ground, cleaning clothes, furniture, 
walls, yards, etc. The work made them 
eager to do something more for their city 
and led directly to the wish to make 
others see a ** Greater San Antonio." 
They therefore undertook what they 
called the ** Greater San Antonio Cam- 
paign." Its specific purpose was to 
make others interested in and apprecia- 
tive of their city and its prospects for 
development. 

//. Geyieral Plan of Campaign, 

The campaign consisted of investigat- 
ing their city and giving publicity to 
the results. The investigations were 
largely first-hand investigations, and 
\vere made public first by talks given 
during Good English Week and, second. 
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by a magazine. The talks were given 
by children to members of their own 
classes, to other grades in the school, 
and in addition to other schools, so that 
the aspect o( the campaign was both a 
school and inter-school publicity cam- 
paign. The magazine was published 
by the grammar schools as a whole and 
contained such results of their investi- 
gations as the various schools wished to 
make public and felt would be appre- 
ciated by the greatest number. The 
magazine was to be sold to pay expenses, 
and one-seventh of the total number of 
copies was to be distributed free in 
various parts of the country. 

///. Content of Investigations. 

This is illustrated by material in the 
magazine. The general nature of it is 
hinted at in the ** Word of Explanation,*' 
which states: "It is an attempt to 
make children love their city as a 
greater city. It is an attempt to tell 
what is not in books, yet what makes 
us more interested in books. It is an 
attempt to make people curious about 
the things around them. It is an attempt 
to tell not what we already know but 
what we have wanted to find out. It 
is not an attempt to tell everything 
about anything, but is an attempt to 
tell just enough to make others wish to 
find out more for themselves." 

Each school investigated what it 
believed it needed most. While each 
school worked to a large extent with 
local neighborhood problems, each also 
worked on problems of general impor- 
tance. Consequently material ranged 
all the way from, **Why Government 
Hill Is a Good Place to Build a Home," 
to "How Our 'Banks Help Us." It 



included material which, when organ- 
ized by the organization committee of 
teachers, fell into the following groups: 
"A Bit of Interesting History," "A 
City of Homes," "Health," "Recrea- 
tion," "Industry and Business," "Pub- 
lic Service," etc. 

IV. Specific Content. 

The opening contribution indicates 
the tone of the magazine. It is a letter 
to the reader, and is as follows: 

Mother, Father^ Friend, Stranger: 
This little book is for you. We want to give 

you something we love. We love our city. 

And so we have written in this little book some 

of the things we have been thinking about it. 

The Childrbn. 

The first department is headed, "A 
Bit of Interesting History." It includes 
the following articles: first, a report by 
a group of children describing their 
visit to our local missions, stating the 
history of the missions as the guide told 
it to them, together with their own 
personal comments; second, an invita- 
tion to tourists living in states border- 
ing on the Old Spanish Trail which 
connects the Atlantic and Pacific sea- 
boards and passes through San Antonio. 
The opening sentence indicates the 
nature of the invitation: 

"To you whose homes border the 
Old Spanish Trail and to you who live 
within close range of this ocean-to- 
ocean highway, we, the young citizens 
of San Antonio, extend to you a hearty 
welcome to visit the historic city at the 
heart of the trail. We acknowledge 
your attractions and invite you to see 
ours." 

Then follows an acknowledgment of 
the attractions of each city along the 
trail, together with the offering of our 
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own city. A third article in this de- 
partment is intended to serve as a guide- 
book to tourists along the Trail. The 
information was collected by the chil- 
dren by means of letters written to the 
various centers, from railroad guides, 
etc. A cut of the stagecoach trail to 
the Pacific as it was in 1840 and the 
present Spanish Trail, a poem, **The 
O. S. T.," a child's map of all trails to 
San Antonio, and an article on the 
Pastores, complete this section. The 
Pastores Christmas celebration, pecul- 
iar to this part of the country, is inter- 
woven with our romantic history. 

The department having to do with 
homes opens with the statement : * * One 
of the most beautiful things in the world 
is a city of people. The next most 
beautiful thing in all the world is a city 
of homes y This is followed by a creed 
for the home-builder and a creed for the 
renter. Another article sets forth the 
nature of our city as a home city, rea- 
sons for it, how our homes are adapted 
to our climate, where the materials for 
building them come from, costs, and 
practical advice to home-makers. 

An article headed, * 'Home-Makers 
Are Law-Makers and Inspectors of 
Food," is intended to make people feel 
that no matter how much the state and 
city do to make pure food and cleanli- 
ness possible, it is after all finally in the 
hands of the home-maker to carry on 
the good work or drop it. A letter 
from a seventh grade class of one of the 
schools, written to the Real Estate 
Board of the city, details their plans for 
the year to win the loving cup for having 
the most attractive school home in the 
city. A market calendar helps the 
housewife know what fruits and vegeta- 



bles are available each month of the 
year. It is made up of a study of 
grocery stores, fruit markets, market 
reports, and returns from letters of in- 
quiry. A comparison of San Antonio 
market prices with prices in the East 
accompanies the market calendar. 
This department closes with recipes for 
preparing delectable dishes from prod- 
ucts that are typically San Antonian. 

The department called '* Industry and 
Business" opens with general editorials. 
One describes San Antonio as a center, 
picturing graphically her relation to 
sections producing raw materials. *'If 
I drew lines leading from the sections 
having truck gardens to San Antonio, 
our city would look like a hub with 
many spokes, leading in every direction. 
If I wrote on that map the names of all 
the vegetables produced in these truck 
gardens, the map would have to be very 
large indeed, for the list would need to 
include the following." The article 
proceeds to build up the map until the 
city is seen as a center of territory pro- 
ducing raw stuffs for more than one 
hundred and sixty San Antonio manu- 
factures. Articles having to do with 
San Antonio as a gateway to Mexico, a 
summary of our foreign trade relations, 
our irrigation projects and their prom- 
ise, and descriptions of manufactur- 
ing processes as the children saw them 
on their tours of personal inspection, 
constitute a large part of the depart- 
ment. Two stories grouped with the 
foregoing are human interest stories 
connected with our industries. One is, 
**What I Saw in a Bowl of Chili on a 
Cold Night." The other is the result 
of a personal interview with a vender of 
Mexican candies. The latter begins, 
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"^Dulces, dulces para vender! Cinco 
centavos/ was the greeting I received 
from an old Mexican man each morning 
on my way to school. One morning as 
I was buying some candy, I asked him 
his history and this is what he told me.'* 
There follows the story of his life as told 
by the vender. These venders, found 
on nearly every street comer, though 
conducting trade independently are an 
industrial asset to the city. 

''The Sweetest Thing in Town and 
The Next Sweetest Thing in Town," 
introduce the reader to our candy 
manufactures and the great Uvalde 
honey-producing section. Articles con- 
cerning meat-packing, drug manufac- 
tures, iron and steel, mattresses, mac- 
aroni, Fuller's earth, and others are 
included. A lengthy article, the result 
of considerable research and experiment, 
gives detailed advice to the prospective 
investor in pecan orchards. It advises 
kinds to select and why, selection and 
care of graft twigs, how to graft, care of 
orchards, a discussion of pecan-tree 
pests, how to handle the crop without 
injuring the trees, what market condi- 
tions for pecans are at present, and how 
to grade the nuts and pack them for 
shipment. 

'* Banks Help Us" is a lengthy article 
written from a personal standpoint, and 
undertakes to tell why and how banks 
guard money to the advantage of the 
depositors. It includes a simple story 
of why money is precious, how we have 
developed our present money, why it 
sometimes depreciates, some advice to 
would-be depositors, and closes with a 
bit of interesting history concerning the 
effect of the Federal Reserve Bank 
system on San Antonio banks. A graph 



shows increase in banking deposits here 
over a twenty-year period. 

Other graphs show building permits, 
increase in telephones, population, etc. 
A reporter writes a description of his 
impression of our market square in the 
early morning. The section closes with 
an article describing San Antonio as a 
city of conventions and undertakes to 
account for it. 

The department called '* Health" 
opens with a black and white graphic 
presentation of Sanitary San Antonio as 
the center to which all health roads 
converge. The roads are named: 
Fresh Air, Garbage Department, etc. 
**What Makes a City Sanitary," a de- 
scription of San Antonio's department 
of sanitation and its work, an editorial 
on '* Health in San Antonio," and 
articles on **The People Who Handle 
Your Food Guard Your Health" and 
''Our Water Supply" complete the 
department. 

The section on "Recreation" in- 
cludes reports of visits made to the 
parks of the city, our drives, etc. '*A 
Day of Sports in Our Favorite Parks," 
"Outdoor Sports," "The Alpine Drive," 
"Good Roads and Scenery," "Our 
Army Camps," indicate the nature of 
the articles. A description of a bird 
most characteristic of this section and 
articles on "Foreign Lands at Home," 
"Curios for the Curious," and "Little 
Mexico," make up the remainder of the 
section. 

Our climate as an attraction is dis- 
cussed in a letter to Mr. Tourist, also 
in a prose poem by a Mexican boy in 
which he describes our autumn, thus: 

"Today is a beautiful autumn day. 
It is in the middle of October. The 
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weather is just fine. But there comes a 
cold wind that makes the leaves go 
away from the trees to sleep on the 
ground. Birds are singing on the corona 
vines, but most of them have gone 
South. 

'*On such a day as this I would like 
to be in a cotton field where all the 
cotton has been picked and the cows 
are eating the stalks up. Or I wish to 
be on the edge of a river where tall 
trees with long branches are sending 
down their nuts. How good it would 
be if I could only be in a place like that." 

A climate calendar in poetry is 
written for tourists. It tells climate 
both for San Antonio and for *'As 
North You Go" by describing what is 
to be seen and done during the various 
months. 

An article on our fire department, 
what constitutes it and its service, 
together with a picture taken by the 
children showing them drilling, an 
article about San Antonio as a music 
center, and a San Antonio girl's creed, 
closed the magazine. 

The magazine consisted of forty-six 
pages, ten and a half inches by fourteen 
inches, with three-quarter inch margins, 
and twelve-point type. This size of 
type made it very readable for children. 

V. General Method of Work. 

Briefly, each school, each group in 
each school, and to a large extent each 
child in each group selected what 
seemed to fit the special need. Some- 
times a report was the work of a single 
child, but checked or assisted by others; 
sometimes it was the work of several 
grades. 

No meeting or organized effort of any 



sort directed or discussed the progress 
of the work until twenty-two schools 
had become involved in it in some way. 
The work spread informally from school 
to school. Then when time seemed ripe 
for it, a teachers' committee was organ- 
ized. It consisted of one teacher from 
each school, selected by the supervisor. 
The principals were also invited to send 
an additional teacher if they wished. 
In some cases English teachers were 
selected, in some cases teachers of 
geography, history, mathematics, or 
hygiene, depending upon what that 
special school needed to work on, was 
working on, and also on the peculiar 
readiness of the individual for that 
work. Readiness in this sense did 
not always mean that the teacher knew 
just what she was going to do. There 
was some informal discussion by the 
teachers of work done, plans, etc. The 
large committee selected smaller com- 
mittees — one to organize material for 
the magazine when it should be pre- 
sented, another to receive from each 
school its tentative program for Good 
English Week talks on the campaign, 
another to help share the responsibility 
for selecting from the cover designs sub- 
mitted by the children the cover to be 
used for the magazine, another to 
make advertising, financial, and distrib- 
uting arrangements for the magazine. 

Direction, a systematic outline as to 
what each school should do, was delib- 
erately avoided — the aim being de- 
velopment, not direction. Consequent- 
ly, teachers and schools as a whole 
varied considerably in the time at which 
they entered the campaign. Presuma- 
bly they entered when interest and 
ability enabled them to care to ask and 
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help themselves. Some did not enter 
at all. The conclusion probably is that 
the supervisor failed to get all her 
teachers to the point at which of their 
own free will they would investigate the 
matter. It would seem, however, that 
individual variation would account for 
the fact that some teachers did not 
work on that particular project. There 
may also have been other reasons. 

VI, Extra Supervisory Helps. 

An extra supervisory measure was the 
inclusion of questions relating to the 
content of the articles in the magazine. 
No questions were included which were 
not being raised and discussed by some 
group of children, though there is proba- 
bly no good reason why others might 
not have been included also. These 
questions were placed following the 
articles to which they related. They 
were included to help children who read 
articles they themselves did not help 
prepare, and to suggest what some 
other children had thought about in 
following up their research for the 
magazine. They were also intended to 
help teachers to a more solid footing in 
appreciating the questions which arise 
from an enjoyable inspection of what is 
around us, and a feeling of their relation 
to the course of study. The questions 
appeared after not more than fifty per 
cent of the articles, thus leaving some- 
thing to the initiative of teachers who 
read the articles their classes did not 
prepare. An effort was made also to 
omit questions where there might be a 
tendency on the part of the average 
home reader to lay down the magazine. 
The children's effort was directed toward 
a type of information that would be 



read, and the policy was to see that 
nothing else in the magazine interfered 
with this. 

The questions cover a fair range of 
interests and while some are very simple 
others are more complex, the effort be- 
ing to catch as many readers as possible 
by means of some questions, for home 
readers as well as the children have 
inquisitive natures. The nature of the 
questions may be illustrated by the 
following extracts : 

An article described a visit to curio 
stores, particularly the Japanese and 
Chinese. Questions following it are: 
How much does a visit to these stores 
make you know about the way these 
people live and work? How do the 
goods in the Japanese and Chinese 
stores differ? How do you account 
for it? What are our trade relations 
with these countries? Why? How do 
you account for the increase in the last 
ten years? A cartoon appeared re- 
cently in our magazine, showing a pic- 
ture of a foreigner. Below the picture 
was the line, **A11 dressed up and no- 
where to go.'* To what country did 
that foreigner belong ? Why were those 
words below the picture? 

Following a description of iron manu- 
factures in our city are these questions: 
Where does the iron for that steel come 
from? Why do we buy it from that 
section of the country? Look at a big 
building in process of construction, such 

as the building on Street. What 

uses for iron and steel products will 
they meet before it is completed? What 
inventions have been made possible be- 
cause of iron and steel manufactures? 
What is the outlook for the expansion 
of such manufactures in San Antonio? 
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Following an article on cotton cloth : 
Some things I can't help thinking. We 
raise much cotton in this section and 
have for years. Why have we just 
begun to open cotton factories? Who 
has been doing our cotton manufactur- 
ing? Why? What is the outlook here 
for more cotton factories? 

An article beginning : ** Some is thick 
and some is thin; some is long and some 
is short ; some is red and some is green, 
and Tve even seen it striped. Guess!'* 
— continues, **ril tell you this much 
about it. They get most of the mate- 
rial for it from Sugar Land, Texas,*' and 
then proceeds to describe processes in 
candy making. The article is followed 
by these comments and questions: 
**rm so glad there is a Sugar Land. I 
wonder where it is. Are there any be- 
sides the one in Texas? Where? How 
do they differ? I wonder how sugars 
are made. Perhaps you would like to 
make some. For what are the different ' 
sugars used? Mother can tell you 
about this. What other countries help 
supply sugar for ' The Sweetest Thing?' " 

Other extra supervisory helps were 
the personal letters sent to principals 
and teachers early in the year following 
the clean-up work. These asked for 
suggestions as to the best way in which 
to meet the children's demands for 
something else they could do to help 
their city, and asked if they cared to 
take the matter up with the children 
and see what they wished to do. No 
special attempt has been made to 
describe the general work of supervision 
in such a project. It is too lengthy a 
process. 

Another supervisory help was the 
personal letter of Dr. Rhodes, the city 



superintendent of schools. This per- 
sonal letter to the children was in- 
cluded in the magazine. It was a 
message concerning their work on the 
campaign and was written from the 
standpoint of a fellow campaigner. 

VIL General Results. 

These are discussed under the follow- 
ing headings : Leads into other activity, 
data on extent of campaign, and general 
results in teaching ability. The three 
are not, however, so entirely separate as 
the headings would seem to indicate. 

A. Leads into other activity. 

1 . Hygiene clubs have been organized 
for active work to make homes which 
keep us healthy. 

2. Home clubs have been organized 
to help us enjoy our home hours. 
Some of the sub-projects involved are: 
research to compile dinner jokes, games 
to be played on rainy days and after 
dinner. Home helps, such as caring 
for pets, caring for room, beautifying, 
repairing, are a part of the work. 

3. The Old Spanish Trail Association, 
after reading the magazine, sent a letter 
asking if we would be interested in com- 
peting for a picture of some historical 
spot by doing some research work 
which would interest people in the Old 
Spanish Trail. This may develop into 
some valuable projects. 

4. Some schools are using local nat- 
ural and industrial features as art 
studies. 

5. The research resulting in articles 
led to worth-while problems in hygiene, 
history, mathematics, geography, and 
English. 

The results have come to me without 
effort to ascertain them. 
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VIII. Data on Extent of Campaign as city more than those who did not, that 

a Measure of Results, they discussed it at home, and that they 

Twenty-eight schools coSperated in noticed matters pertaining to it more 

the Good English publicity campaign, ^^an' children who did not do that work. 

Twenty-eight schools cooperated to ^^^her testing was not planned be- 

produce the magazine. All of the 32 '^^"^ ^^^ cooperative project should 

grammar schools cooperated in teachers' ^^ave those involved more cooperative 

committees, but only 28 contributed by t^*" ^^''''^' ^"^ ^'"^^ ^^^^ ^^ o"^ of 

active teaching. Between seven and ^he first of the sort, we had the feeling 

eight thousand children worked on the ^^^^ ^"'^her testing might well be done 

campaign when teachers and children wished to 

Classes were selected at random to <*« ^^ themselves, even if it meant less 

obtain general data on the thoroughness definiteness of knowledge about detailed 

of the campaign. We wished to know ""^"^ts. For the same reason, results of 

if they were interested in their city as a ^creased teaching efficiency will be 

result, were more wide-awake, and if "°<^^ ^s teachers themselves seem 

what they found out went to their people '"^a^y ^^^ anxious to take up the 

and constituted to any extent a home "letter. 

campaign for their city. Eight hun- The problems developed by the teach- 

dred and twenty grammar grade chil- ^rs in the course of this work were made 

dren responded as follows : ^^^ ^^sis of discussion during teachers' 

meetings. This request came from a 

Discussed the campaign at home . . 98% number of the teachers and those who 

Discussed their own work and what they ^ j ^i • i im • ^ i ^t_ 

I , or presented their plans likewise took the 

Learned what they had not known "^ initiative in Organizing their material so 

before 98% it could be presented briefly, and in 

Learned since the campaign something collecting tangible results of it — papers, 

about their city which they were graphs, charts, collections, etc. — to 

ready to tell, and believed they might ^j^^^ ^^^ ^^j^^^ teachers. Some of this 
not have noticed but for the campaign 94% . , , , , . i t^ 1.1 

material had to do with English, — 

Two hundred and twelve children the work of getting results from an in- 
who did not work in the campaign terview, organizing an article, writing a 
w^ere selected from the same schools as beginning that would make the reader 
the 820 workers. Of these groups, no wish to read the article through to 
children recalled discussing at home any the end, and writing interesting head- 
matters pertaining to their city during lines, together with the problems of 
the three months' campaign. Les3 choice of word, sentence structure, 
than fifteen per cent recalled having paragraphing, etc. Some of it had to 
found out anything they remembered do with hygiene, some related to Texas 
about it during those months. history, some to commercial geography, 

This very incomplete data seemed to and so on. 
indicate that children working on the The project, therefore, was not an 

magazine became interested in their end in itself, but a beginning. 
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A VOCABULARY AND PHRASE STUDY FOR THE FIRST GRADE 

Myrtle L. Kaufmann 

Elementary Supervisor, Loganspori, Indiana 



I. The Need of Definite Requirements in 
First Grade. 

In any department of teaching, effi- 
ciency depends first of all upon the di- 
rection of emphasis, and second, upon 
the method of procedure. It is there- 
fore of great importance that well-con- 
sidered specific requirements be deter- 
mined upon. Perhaps the first grade 
reading has suffered more than any 
other portion of the elementary field for 
want of such direction, and this despite 
the fact that for years beginning read- 
ing has received much emphasis upon 
method, both professional and commer- 
cial. 

Now that every department of study 
looks to the results of standardized 
tests for guidance in the direction of 
teaching effort, we might expect begin- 
ning reading to get some help from this 
quarter. But again, we find the first 
grade reading almost entirely neglected. 
Those tests which may be used before 
the end of the first year are based 
largely upon vocabulary, and this with- 
out consideration of the particular vo- 
cabulary which has been acquired by 
the pupils. In those schools which con- 
sider a very early application of phonics 
detrimental to the formation of good 
reading habits, the primer class child 
does not have fair advantage in any 
test except one based upon the vocabu- 
lary studied. Hence from the stand- 
point of efficient teaching and also from 
the standpoint of satisfactory testing, it 
is necessary to determine what the 



teacher should teach to the point of 
mastery. 

Since the teacher of first-year reading 
faces the entire field of the subject, it is 
very important that she be wisely se- 
lective as to what should be mastered 
first. Certainly it should be that vo- 
cabulary of which the child can make 
the greatest immediate use, viz., the 
words most* recurrent in his reading 
from the very beginning. Granted that 
the pupils are to be given content mate- 
rial to read, that emphasis is to be fo- 
cused upon thought, and that some 
silent reading is to be taught from the 
outset, it still remains necessary to de- 
vote some time each day to the mastery 
of the mechanics. This brings us to a 
study of words, even though we keep 
them in their phrase settings so far as 
possible. 

//. A Vocabidary Study of a Series of 
Basal Readers, 

It is commonly known that no word 
is taught once for all time. Before a 
word is really known, it must be met in 
context a sufficient number of times to 
become fixed. Hence time spent in drill 
upon many words which are not fre- 
quently recurring is largely wasted. 
For the purpose of directing the drill ef- 
forts of the primary teachers, and also 
for the purpose of ascertaining the 
classes in which these words may be 
drilled upon most economically, a vo- 
cabulary study. was made of the Wins- 
ton Primer and the Winston First 
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Reader,* these being the books In use in 
the school system with which we are 
concerned. Besides noting the fre- 
quency with which a word is used in 
each of these books, account was taken 
of whether or not the word occurs in 
more than one story in the book in 
which it is used. Next, a comparison 
was made between these findings and 
the frequency recorded for each of these 
words in the study which Mr. J. L. 
Packer made of ten first readers.* 

Let us consider a few illustrative 
words. After occurs eleven times in the 
Winston Primer, nine times in the First 
Reader, and in Mr. Packer's study is re- 
ported as occurring a total of forty 
times in seven of the ten first readers on 
which he based his study. Surely, then, 
if a primer class is taught the word after 
there is some assurance that the word 
will be met sufficiently often in the 
primer and in the books following to 
justify the effort put upon it. The word, 
all occurs three times in the Winston 
Primer, fifteen times in the Winston 
First Reader, and is found in all ten of 
the first readers on which Mr. Packer 
reports, with a total frequency of 380. 
This word, then, may be more appro- 
priately taught in the first reader class 
than in the primer class, and this de- 
spite the fact that it is a shorter word 
than after, apparently an easy word, 
and a word to which a number of other 
words bear phonetic similarity. Car- 
rying illustrations a bit further, we find 
the word at but once in the primer and 
hence will not select it for mastery at 
that time. The word bear is used 
twenty-three times in the primer, and is 



limited in its use to only one of the sto- 
ries; it is not found in the first reader, 
and occurs in but three of the first read- 
ers in Mr. Packer's study. Hence, it is 
sufficient for the pupils to know it as 
they meet it in the one story, and it is 
not necessary that they learn it to the 
point of absolute mastery at this time. 

Clearly, if we are to proceed on the 
basis of need rather than on the basis of 
opinion, we should depend upon such a 
study, with the result that there should 
be an elimination of waste and an assur- 
ance that children will retain more of 
what is taught. 

We would not be understood as desir- 
ing ta organize reading or reading mate- 
rial about a vocabulary. Rather the 
former determines the latter. Conse- 
quently, we expect a content primer or 
reader to contain some words occurring 
but a few times. Many such words are 
easily absorbed in phrases or recognized 
from context. Hence, the fact that a 
word appears but once is no indication 
that it necessarily offers difficulty when 
it is met. Then, too, some words are so 
easily recognized that though peculiar 
to a story they offer less difficulty than 
others more commonly used. For exam- 
ple, the word gingerbread occurs thirty 
times in the Winston Primer, and in 
only the one story. Yet it offers no dif- 
ficulty to children. 

After making a tabulation of frequen- 
cies, it was necessary to determine what 
frequency justifies the selection of a 
word for mastery. As an arbitrary basis 
it was decided to select approximately a 
hundred words from each list. With 
this in mind, it was found that a word 



> The vocabulary study was made by the writer with the assistance of Miss Marguerite DeLano. of Springfield. Illinois. 
» Twentieth Year Book. N. S. S. E.. Part II. Chapter IX. 
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appearing as many as four times in the 
primer, not limited to use in one story 
and met again in the first reader, might 
be marked for mastery in the primer 
class. The first reader words selected 
are those which appear as often as three 
times in the first reader and which are 
also reported as occurring in five or 
more of the first readers used in the 
study made by Mr. Packer. 

A few words were selected because a 
closely related word is selected. To 
take an example from the primer list, 
while te^Lching jump it seeixis justifiable 
to teach jumped^ though the latter ap- 
pears but three times. Likewise, in the 
first reader, while teaching Oh it is a 
simple thing to teach the form O, 
though the latter occurs but twice in 
that book. 

An illustrative portion of the vocabu- 
lary study is given and will probably 
furnish some unexpected findings in re- 
gard to the relative importance of some 
of the words listed. The number in the 
first column indicates the frequency 
with which a word occurs in the primer. 
The number in the second column indi- 
cates the frequency with which a word 
occurs in the first reader. The numbers 
in the third column are taken from the 
study by Packer. The first number in- 
dicates the number of times the word 
occurs in all of the ten first readers on 
which his report was made ; the second 
number indicates the number of those 
readers in which he finds the words ocr 
curring. 

The check mark x placed before a 
word indicates that it is selected for 
mastery in the primer class if the check 
is in the primer column, or in the first 
reader class if the check is in the first 





Winston 
Primer 


Winston 

First 

Reader 


Ten First 
Readers 











of 

off 

Oh 

old 

on 


X 5 
I 

2 

X37 
X30 


17 

2* 

XI3 

33 
34 


707 — 10 

55—7 
170— 8 
231— 9 
561 — 10 


once 


3 


X 12 


56- 7 


one 
opened 
or 
Ouf 


X 9 

I 
I 
3* 


19 
X 9 


375 — 10 
II— 6 

83— 9 


out 


X 10 


25 


251— 9 


over 


X II 


10 


149— 9 


ox 


10* 


X 2* 

I 


14— I 

42— 5 
53—7 




only 


onions 




I 




open 
other 
our 


/ 


X 10 

I 
X 5 


37- 6 

45—6 

161 — 9 



reader column. The sign * after a figure 
indicates that the word occurs in only 
one story in the book indicated at the 
head of the column. 

///. A Phrase Study. 

But our study can not close here, lest 
we leave it with an emphasis upon 
words as such. Since we hold that for 
the sake of good reading habits it is nec- 
essary to emphasize the phrase from the 
outset, this vocabulary study became 
the basis of a phrase study. 

A thorough search of the two text- 
books with constant reference to the vo- 
cabulary study gave us a knowledge of 
those phrases on which drill should be 
focused. All phrases which contained 
only such words as had been selected 
for mastery were listed. Hence in the 
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Page 


Card Nuuber 




2 


P. 1 


She called 


3 


P. 2 


Who will help me 




P- 3 


Not I 




P. 4 


Said the cat 




P. 5 


Said the pig 




P. 6 


Then I will 




P. 7 


And she did 


4 


P. 8 


Then I will cut 


8 


P. 9 


The cat said 




•P. 10 


I will 




P. II 


The pig said 


9 


P. 12 


You would not 




P- 13 


You shall not 




P. 14 


Shall eat 




P. 15 


And they did 



Winston First Reader — Review 
(Words mastered in connection with the primer 
and reviewed in new phrase settings when they 
occur in the first reader.) 



Page 


Card Number 




2 


R. I 


he caught 




R. 2 


He put 




R. 3 


Then he went on 


3 


Ri 4 


came to a house 




R. 5 


A woman came 


4 


R. 6 


May I 




R. 7 


The woman said 


5 


R. 8 


out flew 


6 


R. 9 


flew out 


7 


R. 10 


Then give me 




R. II 


and put him 


8 


R. 12 


Soon the fox 


12 


R.13 


Soon he saw 




R. 14 


A little boy 




R.15 


got away 



primer group we list the phrases ''said 
the cat" and *'said the pig," but not 
'*said the goose," since the word goose is 
not met sufficiently often to justify 
thorough drill upon it at this time. 



Page 


Card Number 




2 


I 


One day 




2 


' was going 




3 


On the way 




4 


into a bag 


3 


5 


rapped on the door 




6 


opened the door 


4 


7 


I am going 




8 


leave my bag 




9 


Yes, you may 




10 


Do not open 


5 


II 


the fox had gone 




12 


what is 




13 


in this bag 




14 


I will see 




15 


So she opened 



Following the same plan, in the first 
reader we listed phrases containing new 
words to be mastered. Also we made a 
separate list of words mastered in the 
primer class but appearing in new 
phrase arrangement when met in the 
first reader. 

As an outcome of this phfase study 
we have a list of 159 phrases to be 
learned in connection with the primer 
work; 98 phrases make their initial ap- 
pearance in the first reader, but offer no 
new vocabulary; each of 241 first reader 
phrases contains one or more words se- 
lected for mastery in connection with 
the first reader work. This complete 
group of 499 phrases, comprising a vo- 
cabulary of III words from the primer 
and 124 words from the first reader, of- 
fers minimum requirements as a work- 
ing basis in teaching and gives a practi- 
cal vocabulary on which to test pupils 
for promotion and for grouping. 

Illustrative phrases here given indi- 
cate the type of phrases which are se- 
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lected for intensive drilL All have been 
printed on cards and numbered for the 
convenience of the teacher. 

Such definite requirements make it 
possible for each teacher to do individ- 
ual work, keeping a record of the cards 
recognized by each pupil. The report 
also indicates which phrases offer great- 
est difficulty. This definite record can 



be handed to the teacher receiving a 
child at promotion time or upon transfer. 
Thus the individual can be taught what 
he has not yet learned and no time 
need be wasted in ''trying out" a class. 
This is especially important in the 
case of young pupils whose reticence in 
the presence of a new teacher may place 
them at a disadvantage for some time. 



THE TEACHING OF SILENT READING 

W. F. TiDYMAN 

Head of Department of Education and Director of Training School, Farmvillet Virginia 



I, Values in Reading, 

Like other school activities the value 
of reading is judged by the extent to 
which it contributes to living — not liv- 
ing in the narrow vocational sense, but 
living in its fullness, richness, complete- 
ness. The life of the child in and out 
of school, as well as adult life, should be 
considered. We may well ask, "What 
are the demands of life upon reading?" 
Or more specifically, "What attitudes, 
what habits, what knowledge, and what 
skill should the well-trained reader 
possess?" 

The best readers love to read and 
show good taste in the selection of read- 
ing material ; they read silently, rapidly, 
and accurately, and they are oblivious 
of the printed page. 

Are children dragged to the reading 
lesson, or led? Does the teacher spend 
the time in urging children, or in guiding 
them? Do children lay the book aside 
with regret or disgust? Have they 
learned to love reading or to hate it? 
Have they formed the "reading habit," 
or the habit of avoiding reading? This 
is the ultimate test of the work of the 



school. Unless children learn to enjoy 
reading and, by choice, go to books for 
pleasure and information, the primary 
purpose of the reading work has not 
been accomplished. 

The second value is complementary 
to the first. It is not enough that a 
child should learn to love to read. He 
must learn what to read as well. With 
love for reading may go a perverted 
taste for the cheap, sensational litera- 
ture of the street. The object of the 
school is to cultivate a taste for better 
things. Stevenson, Scott, Cooper, Al- 
cott, Dana, and a host of other authors 
provide a mine of material which, if 
given a chance, will enthrall the minds 
and fire the imaginations of boys and 
girls without leaving unwholesome 
images and ideas. Good taste is shown 
in the breadth as well as in the depth 
of reading; therefore, children should 
come to know and appreciate history, 
biography, and poetry, as well as fiction. 

Since the invention of printing and the 
widespread circulation of reading mate- 
rial, the practical need for oral reading 
has greatly diminished. Yet the oral 
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reading methods fixed in school practice 
centuries ago still dominate school 
practice to a large extent. Probably 
98 per cent of the reading that adults do 
in life is reading to oneself, or silent 
reading. As compared with the silent 
reading of the daily paper, business 
correspondence, books, etc., which is an 
important part of the life of every edu- 
cated adult, there are a few isolated 
instances of oral reading, as in the case 
of a friendly letter or a paragraph from 
the newspaper. Outside the work of 
teachers, preachers, and lawyers, oral 
reading is an art that is little needed 
and little used. Yet the school still 
spends a very large proportion of its 
time in teaching the technique of oral 
reading. The development of good 
silent reading habits is frequently left 
to chance or to incidental instruction in 
connection with other subjects, with the 
apparent assumption that the child who 
learns to read well orally will of neces- 
sity learn how to read well silently. 
The truth is that children have to be 
taught how to read silently as well as 
orally, and that overemphasis or un- 
timely emphasis upon oral reading may 
seriously interfere with the develop- 
ment of proper silent reading habits. 
Much practice in oral reading must be 
justified largely by the training it gives 
in the elements of oral expression, such 
as pronunciation, enunciation, inflec- 
tion, phrasing, and quality of voice. 
It seems reasonable that this training 
should be gained chiefly in situations in 
which oral language is naturally used, 
namely, oral composition. 

In addition to the principles of ready 
and accurate thought-getting common 
to all kinds of reading, instruction may 



distinguish the peculiarities of the proc- 
ess as applied to the story, history text, 
arithmetic problem, poem, encyclopedia, 
dictionary, and newspaper. The de- 
tails of the process will vary also with 
the purpose of the reader. Such pur- 
poses as getting the gist of the selection, 
finding a particular fact, fixing a series 
of facts in mind, and picking out main 
thoughts will call for special variations 
in procedure. 

Finally, the good reader is unmindful ' 
of the printed page. Words are merely 
windows to thought, and he thinks best 
who is least conscious of the reading 
process. 

The importance of reading in school 
and in life outside the school is taken 
for granted. Reading is an indispensa- 
ble tool in acquiring knowledge, and it 
is probably unequalled as a source of 
harmless enjoyment. The develop- 
ment of good reading habits adds im- 
measurably to one's practical equip- 
ment and possibilities for pleasure. 

As a school problem, the teaching of 
reading depends upon the selection of 
good reading material and presenting 
this in such a way as to arouse the 
child's interest and to develop economi- 
cal and effective reading habits. The 
experience of teachers and the scientific 
studies of the complex problems in- 
volved will in time show us how to do 
this. At present there are many gaps 
in our knowledge; we must proceed 
cautiously and haltingly, but withal 
courageously. 

The primary purpose of this article is 
to stimulate thought and experimenta- 
tion with the teaching of silent reading 
by presenting concrete and workable 
suggestions for conducting the work. 
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These, we believe, are consistent with 
established facts, and practically all of 
them have been used in the classroom. 
The teacher should accept these sugges- 
tions tentatively, and changes should be 
made as experimentation throws further 
light upon the many problems involved, 
and as classroom experience dictates. 

//. Kinds of Reading, 

The reading of children and adults 
may be divided roughly into three 
classes: studious or purposeful reading, 
consultative reading, and cursory read- 
ing or reading for pleasure. Reading of 
the first class is such as is done by the 
physician in looking up a medical case, 
a merchant in studying market reports, 
a teacher in consulting Bagley's Class- 
room Management, a, pupil in reading 
history, geography, or Washington's 
Farewell Address. Reading of this sort 
is usually directed toward getting useful 
information; it is seldom an end in itself. 
It is often called ''study.'' 

Consultative reading is similar in 
purpose to studious reading, but is 
directed primarily . toward finding a 
particular fact in a mass of related 
material; for example, consulting a 
dictionary or encyclopedia. The habits 
to be formed are those of rapidly 
sifting a large amount of matter, and 
isolating the desired fact. 

Cursory reading is the kind of reading 
that is done by children and adults in 
their leisure hours. Its primary pur- 
pose is pleasure, and it includes much 
of the reading of books, newspapers, and 
magazines. 

///. Reading Material. 

Securing an adequate supply of ap- 
propriate material is one of the prob- 



lems that emphasis upon silent reading 
raises. It is not unusual for the children 
to cover as much ground in one grade 
as they formerly covered throughout 
the elementary school course when 
every selection was read aloud. In- 
stead of three sets of readers per grade, 
the school can easily use twelve sets per 
grade. The purpose of the conunon 
text IS for class study, in which study 
habits are developed; and types of 
literature, authors, and the like, are 
introduced. The bulk of the work in 
reading, as far as quantity is concerned, 
is done by children independently, in 
gathering information, fixing interests, 
and applying habits begun in class study. 
With limited funds the teacher can 
reduce the number of class copies and 
invest a part of her money in single 
copies of books. A set of miscellaneous 
texts will give as many books as there 
are members in the class; and if the 
school is entirely without funds, the 
children may buy these instead of or in 
addition to the common text. In addi- 
tion, children can bring books from 
home, grade libraries may be built up, 
and advantage may be taken of facili- 
ties offered by local and state libraries 
for the loaning of sets of books. 

In order to develop breadth of taste 
and interest it is well to include in the 
grade lists a variety of selections. 
Stories, biographies, history, poetry, 
drama, addresses, editorials, and im- 
portant news and informational items 
should find their places in the reading 
class sooner or later. The approach 
may be made through the simpler and 
more appealing types, but the child 
should not suffer an arrest of develop- I 
ment in the story. Following, the in- 
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troduction of a new type through class 
study, supplementary books should be 
provided, and the childreij should be 
encouraged to read them. The mate- 
rial obviously should be such as appeals, 
or may be made to appeal to children ; 
and it should not be too difficult. It 
should be graded one grade lower than 
for oral reading. The children should 
not have to labor over unfamiliar words, 
concepts, grammatical constructions, 
etc. These difficulties may be removed 
in part in the assignment. It is desir- 
able also that the selection be a natural 
unit, a literary whole. The short story 
is an excellent example. 

A jiumber of graded lists of books for 
silent reading have been prepared. 
Dr. O'Brien in his book. Silent Reading, 
gives a list prepared by Professor James 
F. Hosic. Brief lists are found also in 
Kendall and Minch's How to Teach the 
Fundamental Subjects, 

IV. Methods — Types. 

The typical methods to be employed 
correspond to the kinds of reading. 
They are studious, consultative, and 
cursory. 

A . Studious or Purposeful Reading. 

The reading activities of ordinary 
life are significant not only for deter- 
mining the purpose and kinds of 
reading, but also for determining the 
main steps or stages in the reading 
process. First, there is a pressing 
problem, which gives the whole process 
purpose and form. Second, pertinent 
ideas or thoughts are selected from the 
printed page and organized. Third, the 
ideas or thoughts are fixed in mind or 
applied in meeting a concrete situation. 



Apparently, the main steps in serious 
reading are: finding a purpose or prob- 
lem, getting the thought, and applying 
the thought or fixing it in mind. 

I. Purpose or problem. In out-of- 
school life reading is called into play 
in meeting pressing situations. The 
physician has a wave of influenza to 
meet. The lawyer is concerned with a 
point of law. The farmer is preparing 
plans for the construction of a concrete 
platform. The teacher has a trouble- 
some case of discipline. In each case, 
previous experience or present need 
provides the problem or purpose for 
reading. The occasion which calls forth 
reading may be an emergency or a tem- 
porary situation, or reading may follow 
a habitual bent. The former is illus- 
trated above. The latter is illustrated 
by the baseball fan who follows from 
day to day the performances of his 
favorite teams. The interest may be 
general or highly specialized, as interest 
in all charitable work, and interest in 
reading the account of the activities of 
a particular organization. 

The practical question is, **Can the 
teacher produce in the schoolroom a 
semblance of these conditions? Can 
the work of the school be made as real 
and vital to children as the work of life 
is to adults?'' The answer of experi- 
ence seems to be that this can be ac- 
complished to a certain extent. 

The child world, like the adult world, 
is full of interests, activities, problems. 
They are part and parcel of child life. 
On the other hand, books are full of 
information, ideas and incidents that 
can help the child meet his prob- 
lems, and that draw the child to them 
when they are given a chance. Having 
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selected books that have a possible sig- 
nificance and value for children, the 
teacher's next concern is to present the 
selection in such a way as to show its 
relation to the child's problems. The 
child's problem may represent an emer- 
gency situation, such as learning how to 
play a new game, or it may be a rela- 
tively permanent interest, as in boy 
scout life and activities. The need 
may be actual, that is, conscious; or it 
may be potential, that is, something to 
be brought out by the teacher. There 
is practically no limit to the ingenuity 
of the teacher in discovering children's 
actual and potential needs, and practi- 
cally no limit to skill in presenting read- 
ing material in a vital and appealing 
manner. Some of the child's needs are 
practical — doing something, such as 
making a wagon, learning to make a 
kite, and dramatizing an historical 
event. Other needs are intellectual or 
emotional in character — to understand, 
and to be entertained. The latter class 
of needs has received greater recognition 
in the classroom. 

In teaching reading, problems may be 
found in ( I ) recalling a similar experience, 
as in The Fish I Didn't Catch; (2) re- 
producing the historical setting, as in 
the Star Spangled Banner, and Washing- 
ton's Farewell Address; (3) raising a 
question of historical fact, as ** Was the 
South justified in withdrawing from the 
Union?" ''What were Washington's 
ideas on disarmament, preparedness 
and foreign alliances?"; (4) tracing his- 
torical origins and growth, as, ** Trace 
the development and spread of the idea 
of democracy " ; (5) making comparisons, 
as, "Compare Spartan and modem ideas 
and practices in physical education"; 



(6) explaining striking statements of 
facts and observed phenomena, as, 
'*Why is Africa called *the dark con- 
tinent?' " and '*^\^ly do we have four 
seasons in the year?"; (7) explaining 
physical principles, as, '*WTiy is the 
wheel of a passenger train taller than 
the wheel of a freight train?" and 
*'What is the effect of winds upon cli- 
mate?"; (8) raising live social and eco- 
nomic problems, as, " How can Farmville 
keep its sidewalks free from snow and 
ice?" Problems such as these are 
developed through a study of pictures, 
preliminary reading or glancing through 
the selection, reading the selection to 
the children, presenting facts and. fig- 
ures, and recalling related experiences. 

The value of this preliminary step in 
reading is that it arouses the interest 
of the child, and serves as a guide to 
the selection and organization of ideas. 
It gives the child a cue in regard to 
what is to follow. It directs the proce- 
dure. Care should be taken in this 
step to clear away serious difficulties 
such as uncommon words, involved 
thought, involved figures of speech,. 
unusual grammatical constructions, and 
the like. 

2. Thought-getting. The second step 
suggested by the observation of ordi- 
nary reading is * * thought-getting. ' ' By 
this is meant getting a series of incidents,, 
a number of miscellaneous facts, rela- 
tionships existing between facts or 
events, answers to single pointed ques- 
tions, and the like. These processes 
involve the comprehension, selection, 
evaluation, and organization of ideas, 
one or more of which may be prominent 
in a particular selection. The activities 
of the class will be guided by the im- 
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mediate purpose or problem. If- the 
immediate purpose is to gain a compre- 
hension of the whole selection, attention 
will be directed to this end. On the 
other hand, if the component parts are 
to be emphasized, then the efforts of the 
children are directed to this work. 

Training in thought-getting should be 
begun with sentences and paragraphs. 
As facility and power are gained, ad- 
vance may be made to the larger units 
and, finally, to the whole selection. The 
ability of children to get thought will 
vary naturally with the difficulty of the 
selection. It will be relatively high in 
simple narrative, and low in such read- 
ing as history, geography, and arithme- 
tic. The purpose of this training is 
largely to give children skill in thought- 
getting. It usually takes the form of 
class study with the teacher. Care 
must be taken not to delay the progress 
of the class on a low level by unduly pro- 
tracted drill. Waste of time, and loss 
of interest and power result. Attention 
should be given to speed as well as 
thoroughness and accuracy. Most of 
the training in reading, beyond the 
mastery of elementary skills involved in 
getting the thought accurately and 
readily from sentence and paragraph, 
should take the form of ordinary super- 
vised study, or independent study fol- 
lowed by class discussion. 

The direction of the class study by 
the teacher will take the form of de- 
tailed questions followed by discussion, 
such as, **What things does the para- 
graph tell? Which is the most im- 
portant — contains the largest thought? 
What things are included in, or said 
about, or are illustrations of the main 
thought?" In this work, the idea of 



the topic sentence and its place in the 
paragraph are developed. Underlining 
the chief sentence and word, and writ- 
ing, out the main thought are helpful 
exercises. Let the children criticize their 
statements, and prove their own an- 
swers by the text. Don't waste time in 
class discussion. It is a reading lesson, 
not an oral language lesson. To keep 
children together in reading the selec- 
tion, books may be closed when the 
answer is gotten, with the finger mark- 
ing the place. Keep up the speed, 
occasionally timing and testing their 
rate of reading. 

The study of larger units of work 
usually takes the form of independent 
study, directed through careful assign- 
ments by the teacher. The assignment 
is detailed or general depending upon 
the skill and maturity of the class, and 
the nature of the selection. The assign- 
ment takes the form of questions or 
exercises. Having the children prepare 
questions, outlines, synopses, paragraph 
headings, summaries, and the like are 
helpful exercises. Supervision is very 
close in the early stages of the work, and 
in the reading of difficult material. It 
becomes less close as children gain 
power to work independently and when 
the reading is easy. 

The main principles of habit forma- 
-tion apply to developing power in 
thought-getting. Let the children take 
up one set of habits at a time. Make 
the procedure clear. Practice. As facil- 
ity is gained on the power levels, ad- 
vance to the next level in the hierarchy 
of reading habits. 

3. Memorization. When the infor- 
mation is gathered, the problem solved, 
the question answered, the series of 
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incidents made clear, the conclusion 
reached, it is usually desirable in studi- 
ous or purposeful reading to take the 
further step of fixing the thoughts in 
mind while they are fresh. This is 
designated as the third step. Such 
devices as the following may be used: 
recall and pass in review mentally the 
chief points of the selection ; repeat the 
conclusion or principle ; recall the main 
steps in development ; look through the 
selection, recalling problems or topics 
and the main sub-topics; review sec- 
tional and paragraph headings, or 
printed summaries; glance through the 
index and look up unfamiliar references; 
prepare written outlines or synopses; 
apply conclusions to new cases ; compare 
with similar experiences or facts. 

B. Consvltative Reading. 

Consultative reading aims at securing 
as directly and quickly as possible a 
useful fact or bit of information. It is 
commonly used in consulting dictiona- 
ries, encyclopedias, and reference books. 
It is similar in purpose and method 
to studious or purposeful reading, ex- 
cept in certain important particulars. 
Thoroughness means getting just the 
desired facts and no others; therefore, 
much emphasis is placed upon omis- 
sions. In order to omit intelligently 
and readily, it is necessary that pupils 
know definitely what they are looking 
for, that they maintain a certain mental 
alertness, and that they use wisely con- 
textual heading for getting thought. 
That is, they should recognize at once 
through the headings broad divisions 
and sections that contain irrelevant 
matter. Having located the section in 
which the desired information will be 



found, the next step is to pick out and 
pass over rapidly the unnecessary para- 
graphs until the right pars^raph is 
reached. This will mean moderating 
the speed of reading and noting para- 
graph headings or topic sentences for 
thought. The class drill upon para- 
graph study suggested above should aid 
the pupils here in locating readily the 
key sentences and words. 

The development of these principles 
in close study, and application by the 
pupils with less and less supervision by 
the teacher, will serve to fix in mind the 
essential features of this type of reading. 
Follow-up work by the teacher will prove 
effective in fixing the best study habits. 

C. Cursory Reading. 

The third type of reading which we 
have distinguished is cursory reading or 
reading for pleasure. This is the kind 
of reading most universally and fre- 
quently used, and the kind most poorly 
taught. It is the reading which is done 
voluntarily, for its own sake, such as 
the reading of stories, histories, biog- 
raphies, poems, editorials, current 
events, and the like. It is impossible 
to draw a clear line of demarcation be- 
tween reading of this sort and studious 
reading. There will of necessity be 
much overlapping, and at times the 
distinction will be found in the attitude 
of the learner rather than in the subject 
matter or even method of procedure. 
The chief variations in method of pro- 
cedure from the first type will be noted 
here. 

I. Problem. In studious reading a 
clear, definite problem is necessary as a 
guide to thought. In cursory reading 
the well defined thought problem is less 
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necessary. A problem may or may not 
be definitely worded. The purpose of 
the preparatory step is chiefly to put 
children in the right mental attitude to 
enjoy the piece. The desired attitude 
is one of anticipation and interest. The 
preparation period has the additional 
function of clearing away difficulties of 
thought and form. 

The general suggestions and devices 
mentioned for studious reading will be 
useful in this phase of reading, such as 
giving the historical setting, as in Paul 
Revere's Ride, relating similar experi- 
ences, and asking questions to recall 
similar experiences and to indicate the 
trend of thought. The attention of the 
children should be directed to the 
particular value of the selection. 

2. Thought or feeling. In the second 
step, the emphasis is frequently placed 
upon the emotional response of the 
child. The results are measured pri- 
marily in terms of attitudes and feelings 
and only secondarily in terms of facts 
and principles. 

The question to be asked in each 
selection is, ''What is there here to be 
enjoyed?" This will vary naturally 
according to the selection. Among the 
things to be enjoyed will be found the 
story or plot, as in Pinnochio; the 
character, as in biography and hero 
stories; rhythm, as in The Bells; pic- 
tures; beauties of form — sentences, as 
in the Beatitudes; figures of speech, as 
in Byron's To the Ocean; wit, as in first 
scene of Julius Ccesar; humor; pathos; 
sublimity of thought, as in the Psalm of 
Life. 

The method, whether oral reading by 
the teacher, silent reading by the class, 
or oral reading by the class, will be 



adapted to bringing out vividly the 
thing to be enjoyed. The questions set 
by the teacher will bring out the special 
values of the selection, and usually they 
will be less detailed. Avoid the tend- 
ency to emphasize matters of technique, 
to overanalyze, and to rehash a piece. 
Ask no more questions than are neces- 
sary for complete thought or feeling. 
L^t the children feel and know the 
piece directly, by hearing it and reading 
as a whole. Occasionally let them try 
to express the same thought m their 
own words. Several repetitions of the 
piece from different points of view are 
helpful. 

3. Memorization. In regard to the 
third step we may say that the emphasis 
in cursory reading is upon appreciation, 
not use. Nevertheless it is frequently 
worth while in reading a book of literary 
merit to take time to fix in mind some 
of the main characters of the story, the 
principal points, and our reaction to 
the story while it is fresh in mind. 
Such bits of knowledge and attitudes 
distinguish in part the cultured from 
the uncultured, the systematic from the 
careless reader, the well-read from the 
assiduous reader. 

The use of the newspaper and popular 
magazine, because of their universality, 
are forms of cursory reading which 
should be given particular attention. 
The special aims of the work should be 
to elevate taste and teach how to get 
thought quickly from a long printed 
report or discussion. Children may be 
taught to distinguish between the sensa- 
tional and trivial, the common gossip of 
the press and the more important items 
having to do with political and economic 
questions of local and national impor- 
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tance ; to prefer the moderate, thoughtful 
editorials to the front page attractions; 
to consider the political affiliations and 
interests of the paper in weighing its 
statements and stand on public ques- 
tions; to give preference to Associated 
Press items and signed articles; to 
gather the gist of articles from main 
and sub-headings ; and to limit thorough 
reading to a few of the most important 
ones, such as presidential messages. 

V. Provision for Increasing Vocabulary. 

What is to be our attitude toward 
word drills which have had such a prom- 
inent place in traditional methods? 
Placing emphasis upon extensive, silent 
reading will undoubtedly lessen the need 
of formal drill upon isolated words. 
The teacher will rely upon the frequent 
contact with words in varying contexts, 
rather than upon intensive drill as the 
primary means of increasing the vocab- 
ulary. 

In the preparatory step and in the 
class discussions the crucial and vital 
words will naturally receive special 
attention as a means to thought-getting. 
Words of less importance may be passed 
over with slight attention. As in the 
case of adult reading, it is not necessary 
that the child know the exact meaning 
of every word in order to get the mean- 
ing of the selection. In practice some 
distinction should be made here in the 
various kinds of reading. More exact 
knowledge of words is needed obvi- 
ously in the studious and systematic 
types. 

Some word drill will be unavoidable. 
However, this should be made incidental 
and as unobtrusive as possible. Mean- 
ings should grow out of the context, 



and if necessary should be given out- 
right until children gain power to use 
the dictionary effectively. 

VI. Speed. 

Rate of reading, that is, rate of com- 
prehending thought, is not an unmodi- 
fia)Dle trait, fixed by heredity. It is 
extremely modifiable, and determined 
in large part by the following factors: 
methods of beginning reading, the atti- 
tude of the learner, innate capacity, 
and habits. In a great majority of 
individuals speed is subject to vast im- 
provement. O'Brien shows that speed 
may be developed in a remarkably short 
time, without loss in comprehen- 
sion. The direction of improvement 
lies in (i) making direct associations 
between words and ideas (reduc- 
ing vocalization), (2) increasing the 
perception span to take in larger units 
at a single glance, such as phrases in- 
stead of words, (3) increasing familiarity 
with words, (4) broadening and deepen- 
ing child's knowledge-apperception, (5) 
sldll in locating thought, (6) habits of 
alertness and attention, and (7) practice. 
Dr. O'Brien gives an excellent discus- 
sion of this phase of the work in his 
Silent Reading. 

VII. Incentives. 

The child's interest may be aroused 
by tying up reading with things that 
the child wants to do; stimulating his 
love for stories, curiosity, desire for 
attainment ; offering immediate rewards 
and suggesting more remote values and 
utilities. Motive vaW vary with the 
kinds of reading and with children. 
Means to be employed are : good selec- 
tions, not too difficult; problems; 
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dramatizations; games; enthusiasm of 
the teacher. 

VIII, Class Work. 

Probably the most apparent difficulty 
confronting teachers beginning this 
work is what to do in class. By way 
of reviewing and amplifying the sugges- 
tions already made, we may note the 
follow^ing activities: (i) class study, in 
which a selection is taken up for the 
first time; children receive instruction 
as to methods of study, principles al- 
ready developed are practised ; children 
are made acquainted with new types of 
literature and new values in literature; 
new words, phrases, and figures are 
studied. (2) Class discussions of work 
prepared outside of class. In this work 
ideas are compared, difficulties of 
thought and phrasing are cleared up, 
and particular parts of selections are 
discussed or re-read for enjoyment. 
(3) Assignments. This may take the 
form of an introduction to a selection, 
suggesting problems, setting definite 
tasks including questions. (4) Individ- 
ual reports on outside reading. (5) 
Oral reading to the class. 

IX. Independent Study' Assignments. 

A large amount of the work in reading 
will be carried on by children independ- 
ently. In fact, the efforts of the 
teacher are largely directed toward ex- 
tending independent, spontaneous read- 
ing, and giving the children the power 
to carry it on intelligently. The study- 
reproduction methods of class work will 
give way largely to independent study 
of whole selections as soon as the 
children have gained the skill requisite 
to carrying on the work independently. 



This will naturally vary with the char- 
acter and difficulty of the material. 
Children will apply principles previously 
learned. 

The direction of independent study is 
through assignments, largely. The as- 
signment should be definite and gradu- 
ated to the child's maturity and skill. 
It will be detailed at first. It may guide 
the child in any of the activities pre- 
viously described as a part of studious or 
cursory reading, and will take the form 
of questions,, written or verbal. By 
the time the children leave the elemen- 
tary school, they should be able to 
perform intelligently all the steps of the 
process independently, following a sim- 
ple statement of the problem. In 
addition to directing study, the assign- 
ment will frequently include an intro- 
duction to a selection, the purpose of 
which is to get an attitude of interest 
and anticipation, and to clear up 
difficulties of thought and form. 

X. Correlation. 

The principles controlling thought- 
getting through silent reading should be 
applied in all subjects in which reading 
is a tool, such as history, geography, 
arithmetic, and science. Consistenqy 
in the application of sound principles 
will add greatly to the efficiency of all 
reading work. 

XI. Hygiene. 

In silent reading the chief matters of 
hygiene concern the use of the eyes. 
The factors affecting them are position 
of book, print, paper, arrangement of 
page, leading, and length of line. These 
questions are discussed thoroughly by 
Huey in the reference cited. 
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XII. Standards and Tests. 

For the school as a whole we may say 
that it has accomplished its purpose 
when children habitually go to worthy 
books for instruction and pleasure, and 
comprehend the thought readily and 
accurately. The standard for each 
grade is relative to this. A rough 
measure of the standing of a class may 
be found in the use of such tests as the 
Kansas Silent Reading Test and Starch's 
Test. These tests should weigh both 
speed and comprehension. Other tests 
designed to measure specific growth in 
rate and comprehension, and to diag- 
nose particular reading difficulties^ 
should supplement these. 

XIII. Oral Reading. 

Is oral reading to be neglected en- 
tirely, then? Clearly not. It always 
will have at least two important func- 
tions — thought-getting, or studying 
aloud, and the expression of thought. 
The first function is important in the 
lower grades, and in the upper grades 
where subject matter is difficult or un- 
familiar. It is useful also in getting 
full value from such types as poetry, ' 
drama, orations, and addresses. The 
amount of oral reading needed for the 
expression of ideas is very limited, and 
it is a question just how much emphasis 
it should receive in the school. Kendall 
and Mirick suggest a division of time in 
which oral reading receives 90 to 95 per 
cent of the time in Grade I, and de- 
creases gradually to 5 to 10 per cent in 
Grade VIII. When oral reading is 
taught, it should be with definite ends 
in view and not simply heard. 
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How some 
parents act 



Not SO long ago while on a sleeping 
car I heard a man tell his seven-year- 
old daughter, ''It is time 
to go to bed. The con- 
ductor has just told me 
that little girls on a sleeping car must 
go to bed by nine o'clock." The child 
hesitated, but finally said she didn't 
believe it. Now how can that child 
grow up truthful? Since then I have 
thought a good deal about parents and 
the way some of them manage their 
children, and the characters that nec- 
essarily result. Some of these thoughts 
I am going to discuss with you today. 

First, let us ask whether in the man- 
agement of our children we seek char- 
acter or conduct. Many 
Do we seek ^\\ ^y ^t once, " It is char- 
or conduct? acter we seek." Whether 
or not they say this be- 
cause character has such a good name 
among men, I do not know; but if we 
ask whether they in fact so act as to 
build character, the reply wouldn't 
come so quickly. Aside from pious 
wishes, what do parents really seek? 
Is it character or is it conduct? When 
the long-suffering mother says, "Chil- 
dren, stop making so much noise," or 
"John, I have told you once to stop 
teasing your sister," it is safe to say 
that it is the present peace and comfort 
of the family that is mostly sought. 
Possibly the tired father's attitude is 
more striking. The children annoy him 
by their noise. " Can't you make those 



children keep quiet?" he will ask im- 
patiently. The mother tells the chil- 
dren that father has been working for 
them hard all day and is tired tonight 
and they must consider his feelings and 
keep quiet. They mind for a while; 
then, as they forget, the father will 
often rail out, "If I have to speak to 
you again, you'll go to bed at once. 
Do you hear me?" Now I ask again, 
is it character or is it conduct he is 
seeking? We'll discuss later what he 
is getting; but let us now try to answer 
the question asked. 

Is it character or is it conduct? We 
wish character, because without it we 
have no sure basis for expecting con- 
duct. It seems then that we wish both, 
good conduct as the rule of life and 
character because it furnishes the basis 
and hope for such conduct. But this 
is not all. While we thus set up char- 
acter as our educational aim, we are 
forced back on good conduct as the 
only means for building good character. 
Good conduct — immediate conduct — 
is the means to good character just as 
this good character is the means to 
later and further good conduct. Going 
back to the angry parent, he is so much 
concerned over the effects of the imme- 
diate conduct on his own peace and hap- 
piness that he forgets to ask the effect 
of his speech and tone on the children. 
He forgets for the time the character 
they are building. In point of fact, 
they are most likely as a result of his 



> The substance of a talk delivered before various parents* associations. All rights reserved by the author. 
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threat to learn prudence, ''not to make 
a noise when father is tired," rather 
than to acquire consideration for a tired 
and unselfish father. Which do our 
children acquire, prudence or consid- 
eration? Can we manage it so that the 
one (or both) and not merely the other 
is built into the child's character? 

How, then, is any trait built into 
character? The word trait as here used 

means the same thing as 
Character habit, only^habit is often 
^b^ (but wrongly) thought of 

as being bad, like the drink 
habit. Habit properly means any ac- 
quired trait, any learned way of think- 
ing or feeling or acting. Everyone 
knows the force of habit, how it will try 
to act itself out, how in fact it will, if 
strong enough, act itself out in face of 
resolutions to the contrary and in spite 
of the tears and pleadings of dear ones 
injured by the evil practice. Now good 
habits can be just as strong as bad 
habits. Building character is exactly 
building up strong good habits, habits 
of consideration of others, habits of 
dealing honestly, habits of thinking be- 
fore we act, habits of preferring the 
happiness of wife or children to our own. 
How to build such habits is a matter for 
psychology to tell us, and fortunately 
modem psychology has some very defi- 
nite and helpful advice to give us. 

The first point in building habit is 
to practice the desired habit, the trait 

to be acquired. This, you 
Specific say^ is old, old advice. So 

it is and none the worse for 

that, but we must be very 
sure what trait is being practiced. 
When the tired father, angry over the 
continued noise, railed out with his 



practice, 
specific habit 



shut-up-or-go-to-bed threat, the chil- 
dren responded by practicing along sev- 
eral lines. One might be as suggested 
above, **He's mad, we'd better look 
out.'* Another might be, ''I wish he'd 
stay away all the time or anyhow let 
us alone." On the other hand it might 
be, "I'm awfully sorry we worried 
father, he is so tired. I'd like to tell 
him so, but I am afraid." So the par- 
ent or teacher must ask himself or her- 
self, *' What traits am I having my chil- 
dren practice? Is it prudent restraint 
or fear or angry resentment, or consid- 
eration of others or regret at thought- 
lessness?" Is it not clear that the 
angry threat might make the child out- 
wardly quiet with any one of these re- 
spondings going on inside? Practice 
builds habit, yes, we cannot too often 
say it to ourselves; but everything 
turns on what is being practiced. Here 
is where our responsibility as parents 
or teachers call for closer thought than 
many of us have given. 

But practice is not all. The attitude 
of the learner plays a very important 
Satisfaction P^^; Practice with satis- 
builds; faction builds, but prac- 

annoyance tice with annoyance tears 
tears down ^^^ Modem psychol- 
ogy has made no discovery more im- 
portant in its practical bearings. To 
build a habit we must not only prac- 
tice it, but must feel that our practice 
works and be in some measure glad that 
it works. If I practice something with 
continued failure and Annoyance, I 
shall find myself less and less inclined to 
do it. If this long enough continues so, 
I build in the end an aversion. Con- 
tinued satisfaction will build a positive 
habit; continued annoyance will build 
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an aversion. If my child practices 
prudential restraint in my presence and 
it works to his satisfaction, he will 
build the habit of prudential restraint 
when he is with me. If he practices 
making me his confidant and I abuse 
his confidence or make him feel ridic- 
ulous, he will cease to make me his 
confidant or even worse he may build 
an aversion to talking with me about 
anything vital to him. The annoyance 
will get in its work. Whether practice 
builds a strong positive habit or builds 
an aversion depends, then, on the atti- 
tude of the learner. Satisfaction 
builds, annoyance tears down. 

It is at once evident that the prin- 
ciple just laid down greatly limits our 
part in building the characters of our 
children. We can require some sort of 
(outward) practice, but we are often 
helpless as to the resultant satisfaction 
or annoyance. For this reason many 
of you will begin to say to yourselves 
that you are not going to accept any 
such limiting and hindering principle. 
If so, I can only point out that your 
very rejection but illustrates the very 
principle you would reject. You find 
it annoying and you therefore reject it. 
I am sorry if you do reject it, because 
your children will none the less build 
their characters on it, and you will be 
but throwing away the guidance and 
insight you might otherwise have. 

Our problem today is that of disci- 
pline. As commonly understood, pun- 
ishment and coercion are 
the central features of dis- 
cipline. I shall wish to 
take exception to so negative a view of 



Punishment 
and coercion 



discipline, but this side we must under- 
stand. Punishment in the light of the 
preceding paragraph seems best con- 
ceived as an artificially induced annoy- 
ance; while coercion may be thought of 
as the effort to induce action by the 
threat of punishment or other disagree- 
able experience.^ It will be at once 
evident that coercion and punishment 
are better adapted to securing immedi- 
ate and outward conformity than they 
are to securing the practice of those 
inward attitudes which constitute so 
large a part of the good character. In- 
deed punishment may do harm. The 
child who is caught in some wrongdo- 
ing and punished will be annoyed, and 
will accordingly be less inclined to the 
same thing next time. But at what is 
he annoyed? At his wrongdoing or at 
getting caught? If he does indeed 
truly regret his wrongdoing, he will be 
less likely to engage in it next time. 
But if he regrets, not his wrongdoing, 
but only that he was caught, he will in 
that C2ise be less likely to get caught 
next time. Whether we build charac- 
ter or teach slyness in wrongdoing or 
resentment at our interference is thus 
at stake and in doubt every time we 
punish. Punishment, as Thomdike has 
pointed out,^ may prove useful where 
there is only one thing to learn and 
that is not to do something, — not to 
pull dishes off the dinner table; but 
where there are many possibilities it 
may well do more harm than good. 

Perhaps we had better pause to no- 
tice an idea frequently found among 
the most conscientious of parents, that 
wrongdoing by its very nature demands 



1 For a further discussion of coercion, see articles by the author in the January and February numbers of this magazine. 
* E. L. Thorndike. Education (N. Y., 19x2), p. aox-202. 
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punishment, that the parent is then 
morally bound to punish wrongdoing, 
that the results must be 
JlL^Sr 80od. This is not the place 
for lengthy discussions of 
theories of punishment, and we must 
particularly avoid theological compli- 
cations. I wish, however, to deny that 
the parent is under such an obligation 
to punish. In my own judgment incal- 
culable harm has been done both to 
children and to criminals by following 
this vindictive theory of punishment. 
If we are going to punish, let us pun- 
ish only as we can see that it promises 
to do positive good. Almost the only 
good that can come to the older child 
who has done wrong is by way of seeing 
and feeling and regretting that he has 
done wrong. To punish in blind faith 
that good must somehow come, re- 
gardless of evident consequences, is to 
practice a fatuous cruelty on our chil- 
dren. 

But some of you will say, **We can- 
not do without coercion; our children 
must learn to face disagreeable things; 
life is not made up wholly of the agree- 
able." Others will say, **We cannot 
consent to spoil our children.** And I 
should wish to agree emphatically with 
both as to what you wish. But I am 
not sure about the means. Our chil- 
dren must indeed learn to face un- 
flinchingly the disagreeable things of 
life, and they are many. And spoiling 
is a real danger. What do we mean by 
a ** spoiled" child? I take it to mean a 
child who acts on the principle that his 
wish is sufficient reason why he should 
have anything he wishes and that if he 
makes himself sufficiently disagreeable 
he'll get it in the end. Before we take 



up these points let us look at learning 
from a further point of view. 

Learning implies typically, if not nec- 
essarily, three steps — ^variation, selec- 
tion, fixing. So stated 
Variation, these are merely cryptic. 
atjnp ^^' What do they mean? By 

variation, I mean learning 
faces always several possibilities, more 
ways of doing than can be selected. 
The baby learning to say "ma ma" has 
in fact at the time been using many 
other syllables, any one of which might 
have been chosen. By selection I mean 
that something or some one chose a cer- 
tain one from among the many in prefer- 
ence to the others. At first any little 
crowing sound of the baby delighted the 
mother's heart, but after a while amid 
the many syllables some one sounded 
at least faintly like ' ' ma ma." This the 
mother seized upon, selected, for fixing. 
By fixing I refer to the habit building 
discussed above. From among the 
many sounds {variation) the baby uses, 
the mother selects one that is dear 
to her and proceeds to fix it in the baby 
as an accomplishment. This she does 
by applauding and approving the baby 
when he says. *'ma ma." And where is 
the baby old enough to say **ma ma" 
that fails to get satisfaction from the 
approval his mother gives? After he 
can say **ma ma," the mother notices 
that he will say **ma ma" to father, to 
nurse, to mother, to sister, to almost 
anybody. Here again is variation ; and 
again the mother selects by approving 
only when he says **ma ma" to mother. 
This only will bring satisfaction. And 
the new accomplishment is fixed. I 
once chanced into a household where 
there were twins just at this stage; one 
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was ** mother's boy" and one was 
'* father's boy." And strange but true, 
one could say '*ma ma," but not "da 
da," and the other could say **da da," 
but not **ma ma." A partial selection 
had done its work. 

The same holds of spoiling, of obe- 
dience, of facing disagreeable things. 
^ ... Take James's instance. 

The mother thinks her 
child now old enough to say ** please." 
She holds out an apple and says, **say 
please." Instead he follows the more 
natural course and snatches at it. The 
mother says, ''No, you can't have it 
unless you say 'please.'" The child 
then does the next most natural thing, 
he cries for it. Now suppose the mother 
relents and lets him have it. From 
among the three possibilities (varia- 
tion) of snatching, crying, and saying 
please, crying has then been selected. 
Further, the crying thus brings satis- 
faction, while snatching didn't. Next 
time he will be somewhat less likely to 
snatch, but more likely to try crying. 
The mother is fixing this habit in him. 
If this is repeated in other instances, 
the child will eventually build in him- 
self the trait, ** I want what I want when 
I want it," and "if I cry loud enough 
I'll get it." He is spoiled and the 
mother did it. Firmness and consist- 
ency would have built "say please" as 
the only feasible way to get the apple. 
The mother might have hastened the 
process by a not-too-great slapping 
the hand that snatched. This would 
increase the annoyance attached to 
snatching otherwise only by failure. 

If this process is begun early enough 
and adhered to consistently enough, 
there need be no fear of a spoiled child. 



Facing the 
disagreeable 



Now the case of facing the disagree- 
able things of life is a little more com- 
plicated. Suppose my 
child flinches before a dis- 
agreeable duty. What can 
I do? Suppose I use coercion and 
make him do it. Many of you would 
approve and say, "Yes, he must 
learn it. You are doing right to teach 
him." But is he learning it? Am I 
teaching it? To learn he must prac- 
tice, practice exactly what he is to 
learn, and practice it with satisfaction 
to himself (or negatively, failure must 
bring annoyance). If I force him to do 
the disagreeable, is it satisfaction or 
annoyance that attends? I fear it will 
be a double annoyance; the thing itself 
is annoying, being made to do it is 
even more so. So by the plain teaching 
of psychology, if this is the whole case, 
the child will next time be still less 
likely to do the disagreeable thing. 
More exactly, it is probable that what 
he mainly practiced was obeying me 
under coercion. If the task at hand 
does prove as disagreeable as he ex- 
pected, he will at most learn to obey me 
when I speak (because it does give him 
some satisfaction to avoid the pain 
that he thinks disobedience would 
bring). 

But learning to obey me and learn- 
ing to face disagreeable things when 
away from me are two quite differ- 
ent affairs. I am not so sure of his 
obeying me always — if I make it suf- 
ficiently disagreeable he will cease in 
time to do that; he will rebel, he will 
run away. I am reasonably sure that 
this method of coercion is not the way 
in which you or I really learned to do 
disagreeable things. 
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Let us be honest with ourselves. Do 

we do disagreeable things? Yes, often. 

Why? Think of some case. 

Learning Some of the ladies present 

Si^l^Ile ^" say- "washing dishes." 
If it is disagreeable, why 
do you do it? ** Because no one else 
will.'* Why not let the dishes go un- 
washed? '* Because I am not willing to 
eat from unwashed dishes or to let my 
family do it, or even to have unwashed 
dishes about. Besides, Td be ashamed; 
my self-respect wouldn't let me. I 
don't know what people would say if 
they heard I didn't wash my dishes. 
I'd even be afraid of disease. Why, it 
would never do, no decent person would 
think of letting the dishes go un- 
washed." Exactly so. This sort of an- 
swer tells us in the case of this one dis- 
agreeable thing why it is done. It is 
all of these attendant ways in which we 
think and feel that make us do dis- 
agreeable things. In other words, we 
learn only indirectly to do disagreeable 
things. No one goes about looking for 
disagreeable things to do. The dis- 
agreeable things come in connection 
with things we like and we do the dis- 
agreeable things in order to get the 
things we like. The lady who answered 
above likes to eat from clean dishes. 
She likes to think of her house as clean 
and attractive in all respects. She 
wishes her family to enjoy the home 
life. She wishes also to keep the good 
opinion of others. She fears disease 
for herself and her family. In a less 
dignified detail, she fears also **Croton 
bugs" (roaches) and knows how she 
has to work to keep them away. Out 
of all these likes and dislikes, many 
disagreeable things have to be faced. 



The latter are faced for the sake of the 
former. 

The way, then, to teach my child 
to face disagreeable things is two- 
fold: first, help him to build up a net- 
work of proper interests that cover the 
whole range of life; and second, help 
him to learn to work for these interests 
in spite of disagreeable hindrances. 
There is absolutely no other way to 
learn to face disagreeable things. Your 
rough-and-ready way of ** making the 
boy do it" may keep him from getting 
spoiled, but is almost sure to do harm, 
perhaps great harm. In that it seems 
to him arbitrary, it may fail to teach 
what you wish him to learn. It will, 
moreover, likely alienate him from you. 
Time and space suffice now for only 
one other question, that of obedience. 
Some of you are perhaps 
saying, *'Well, he means 
to leave the child free to do 
as it pleases." No, I do not mean that. 
There are difficulties, and the opinion 
I express may be disputed; but I my- 
self believe in obedience — plain, com- 
mon, everyday obedience. But I do 
not, however, fool myself. Obedience 
is a great convenience — to me — but it 
is far from being the whole of the 
child's, moral character. Indeed it is 
at most but a small part of it. Still, 
as a convenience, I believe it is worth 
having. Two questions arise: How 
shall we build obedience? And when 
and how shall we use it? As to the 
first, begin very early. You can hardly 
begin too early. Be very consistent. 
In the earliest years of infancy, you 
may safely use some corporal punish- 
ment to enforce it. The question of 
how to build it is far easier — difficult as 
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many find it — than the second ques- 
tion of when and how to use it. Re- 
member that the child is to grow — in 
our country — into a self-directing citi- 
zen. Remember too that the very es- 
sence of morality is respect for person- 
ality. We must then always temper 
our demands for obedience by a con- 
sideration of these two principles. 
Avoid frequent appeals to obedience. 
Let the child learn as much as he pos- 
sibly can from his own experiences. As 
he gets older, appeal to obedience less 
and less. Be fair and kind and always 
above eviery suspicion of selfishness or 
arbitrariness. 

In conclusion, although the word dis- 
cipline perhaps directs attention most 
to the ugly side of charac- 
ter building, let us not 
make the mistake of thinking that pun- 
ishment and coercion and obedience 
are the main bases of this building — 
far otherwise. The main reliance is by 
all odds on the positive side of activity, 
achievement, working to ends, coop- 



Conclusion 



eration in common purposes, building 
interests. Our part is mainly one' of 
guiding, with but little of correcting. 
Obedience, coercion, and punishment 
belong to the occasional emergency, not 
to the rule of life. They may indicate 
present zeal but much more do they 
point to past failure — our failure to 
direct matters aright. Let obedience, 
then, be but rarely called into play, 
coercion less often, and punishment 
hardly at all. For parents to have to 
use punishment in the older years is 
practically a sign of permanent failure. 
As the child gets older let the parents 
cherish increasingly — not decreasingly, 
as too often happens — the child's con- 
fidence in their sympathy and fairness. 
This is often hard for us, for they can 
try our patience sorely. But it is our 
insurance against the day of evil. The 
time will come when coercion is no 
longer available in any form. Happy is 
the parent who has long since learned 
to do without it. The ties of love and 
sympathy need never grow old. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATION 
X. Comments by the Way 

James F. Hosic 

Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 



The limits of the present volume of 
the Journal of Educational Method will 
not permit my presenting our experience 
in the field of reading and literature. 
All should clearly understand, however, 
that we were aiming at a balanced pro- 
gram. Remembering the man who 
tried to pull himself over the fence by 
his bootstraps, and his equally foolish 
brother who tried to dip water out of a 
dry well, we sought to avoid leaving our 
pupils with no resources of vocabulary 
and ideas except what they brought 
with them to school. We therefore 
made a special effort to organize general 
or home reading. In this we were 
greatly aided by the public library, 
which arranged to supply each room in 
the English centers with a box of fifty 
books. How these were selected, how 
they were commended to the pupils and 
discussed in the reading groups, and 
how finally a library list for the city 
was compiled may perhaps be told in 
a later series of articles. 

In similar fashion we undertook to 
develop and improve the story-telling 
and the teaching of literature through 
reading. Important as we thought 
the composition to be, we at no time 
felt disposed to underestimate the need 
of better methods in introducing young 
people to the joys of literature. Indeed, 
the tradition of the school has in large 
measure been opposed to the develop- 
ment of appreciation. So much stress 
has been laid on the acquisition of 



knowledge and growth in practical 
skills that the different attitude which 
must be assumed in the treatment of 
the arts proves difficult to many teach- 
ers. There is besides too often a lack of 
adequate background. The account of 
our experiment in literature must also 
be postponed until a later day. 

THE USE OF TESTS 

As has been explained, we did not 
introduce our experiment by giving a 
series of standard tests in English. 
Only a very limited use of such tests 
had as yet been made in the schools. 
The tests available, moreover, by no 
means cov^ered the ground of our pro- 
posed experiment. To have attempted 
to measure the pupils by existing tests, 
with the idea of judging our progress at 
the end of one or more years by retest- 
ing, would have reacted most unfavor- 
ably upon our entire body of workers. 
What was needed was a better definition 
of aims and redirection of methods. In 
a word, we needed to get started in the 
right direction. Ultimately tests could 
be used with a proper perspective. 

I may add that none of us had over- 
much faith in the norms assigned to the 
various tests, nor the scores obtained in 
the surveys. To have attempted to 
compare the results obtained in our 
schools with those obtained elsewhere 
would in all probability have been mis- 
leading. The matter is not so simple. 
As Mr. Courtis so well shows in his 
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account of the Gary school system, a 
great wealth of facts must be taken into 
account in order to establish just con- 
clusions with regard to the work of a 
school or a school system. Particularly 
we felt that tests probably fail in many 
cases to reveal the true ability of the 
pupils. They are too much outside the 
picture. In other words, the tests 
have not behind them the incentives 
and orientation which first-class work 
requires. 

Notwithstanding, we resolved to in- 
clude the giving of tests in our experi- 
ment. While refusing to be judged by 
any particular test or series of tests, we 
did wish to make our contribution to 
existing knowledge as to the utility of 
the tests available. We accordingly 
asked and obtained from the superin- 
tendent of schools the privilege of 
drawing upon the Bureau of Research 
for sufficient quantities of typical tests 
to enable us to make a fair tryout. 

The method of selection which we 
employed was this: a representative 
committee consisting of superintendents, 
principals, and teachers was appointed 
to choose the tests and formulate a plan 
of procedure. Samples of all the Eng- 
lish tests in print were obtained and 
examined by the members of the com- 
mittee and a choice of those likely to be 
most useful made. Certain tests could 
not be employed for the reason that 
they had already been made familiar to 
the pupils. The Ayres Spelling Test, 
for example, was included in the spelling 
book furnished by the Board of Educa- 
tion. It was thought, moreover, to 
distinguish between tests probably 
worthy of a general trial and those to 
be used only in a limited way. 



Among the tests chosen and used 
were the Monroe Silent Reading Tests 
as revised for the Illinois battery, the 
Ashbaugh Dictation and Column Test 
in Spelling, the Greene Organization 
Test, the Haggerty-Noonan Achieve- 
ment Test in Reading for the first three 
grades, the Burgess Picture Supplement 
Test in Reading. None of the tests in 
language and grammar then available 
was thought worth while. As for com- 
position scales, while samples of the 
Thomdike-Hillegas Extension, of the 
Nassau Supplement, and of the Willing 
Scale were distributed, no general use 
was made of them for the reason men- 
tioned earlier in this series of articles — 
none of these scales distinguishes suffi- 
ciently between achievement in com- 
position and achievement in mechanics. 
Indeed the Willing Scale is the only one 
in the list which even attempts to do so. 
Since our experiment in composition 
had rested in part upon the separation 
of composition from mechanics, we felt 
that it would be unfortunate to blur 
this distinction when we were complet- 
ing the enterprise.. This is not to deny 
that for purposes of a general survey 
grading by means of one of the standard 
scales, providing the readers have been 
adequately trained, will be more uni- 
form than if done without such aids. 
It cannot be too clearly understood, 
however, that ours was not a problem 
of a general survey but of the improve- 
ment of teaching. 

Several of the schools reported the 
scores obtained on the various tests. 
These scores without exception were 
creditable as compared with those ob- 
tained in other cities. The principal 
stress, however, in gathering up the 
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results of the testing was laid not upon 
comparative scores but upon the general 
merits of the tests themselves. Each 
group of teachers in conference was 
asked to formulate standards or criteria 
by which each test might be judged. 
These criteria included such points as 
whether the children readily grasped 
what was required, whether the abilities 
tested were those which the teacher 
cared most to develop, whether the 
tests were easily scored, and whether 
in general they were a sufficient addi- 
tion to the apparatus of teaching to 
make it worth while to plan for their 
future use. Among the most satisfac- 
tory of the tests employed, as it turned 
out, were such simple tests of intelli- 
gence as the Pressey Primer Scale, the 
HoUey Picture Completion Test, and 
the Trabue Language Completion Test. 
In a few cases the Otis Group Intelli- 
gence Scale was given and, while some- 
what elaborate, proved distinctly worth 
while as an aid to classification. 

IN GENERAL 

To sum up briefly the account of our 
experiment so far as it has been given, 
we may say that the key to the im- 
provement of the teaching of a school 
subject such as English, for example, 
is definite, whole-hearted, and system- 
atic cooperation on the part of all con- 
cerned. Regarding the problem to be 
solved as an opportunity for service, all 
must feel free to contribute the best they 
have to give. No matter how humble 
the offering, it must be considered re- 
spectfully, whether it can be accepted or 
not. The test is that the one offering 
it shall feel encouraged to come again. 

One thing should be attempted at a 



time. Divide and conquer! The sub- 
ject of English is many-sided. It in- 
volves a variety of abilities distinctly 
different in character, even highly antag- 
onistic. For example, spelling and 
reading probably t^nd to nullify each 
other. The process involved in learning 
to spell a word is not the process re- 
quired for quick and instant recognition 
in the course of reading. Again, too 
much theory may actually hinder prac- 
tice. In other words, teachers may be 
deeply impressed with the importance 
of a knowledge of the principles of rhet- 
oric and grammar and as a result may 
be inclined to devote too many class 
hours to formal recitations dealing with 
those subjects instead of conducting 
vital practice in composition in situa- 
tions which the pupils feel to be real. 

Similarly from the standpoint of 
method it seems clear that our proce- 
dure was wise in avoiding any general 
scheme of methodology. The project 
method had been rather widely exploited 
in the city and it was confidently ex- 
pected by many that we would an- 
nounce with some flourish of trumpets 
that we were about to introduce the 
project method of English into the city 
schools. As a matter of fact the word 
''project" was probably not used once 
in the course of the conferences with the 
teachers throughout the first year. 
The single conception of purpose was 
pressed to the fore and enthusiasm 
aroused to discover what would come of 
it if the subject of reading were taught 
with this idea prominently in the mind 
of the teacher. The use of Thomdike's 
Reading as Reasoning supported this 
concept and showed what its practical 
application would mean. That a very 
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distinct improvement in the power of 
the pupils to attack the printed page 
and get its meaning for themselves took 
place there seems to be not the slightest 
doubt. Best of all, this power carried 
over to the other studies from the class 
in reading. Pupils were quick to see its 
Application in United States history. 
For example, a class in the seventh 
grade which had been apathetic and of 
which the teacher felt more or less in 
despair, readily pointed out that the 
side headings in their text were intended 
to suggest the gist of the various para- 
graphs and sections. They discovered 
that many of the headings were badly 
written and did not actually suggest the 
chief thoughts of the passages. They 
rewrote them and in doing so made a 
good start on the way to critical and 
constructive reading and study. 



The idea of purpose proved equally 
effective in oral and written composition. 
Teachers who had too often permitted 
their pupils to pick flaws in the pro- 
nunciation or grammar of the work o£ a 
classmate as their sole contribution 
readily learned how to consider precisely 
what purpose the speaker or writer had 
in mind and whether it had been 
effectively carried out. Even in such 
mechanical matters as spelling, the 
definite attempt to reach a certain 
standard resulted in redoubling the 
efforts of the pupils and in a marked 
improvement in their scores. The 
spirit which developed is well typified in 
the remark of a little girl who stopped 
at the teacher's desk at the close of 
the hour and said, ** Please speak to 
those two boys. They are spoiling our 
record." 



THE CLEARING HOUSE 



A MODEL OFFICE 

Project: To try to secure a model office for 
use by future classes in Senior Commercial 
English. 

Our class had for some time supplied 
secretaries for the teachers of the school 
who need help with their correspondence. 
In class one day these secretaries complained 
that (a) they could not always secure a 
typewriter when they needed one; and (6) 
that they had no suitable place in which to 
write. One boy asked why we could not 
have a comer set aside for secretarial pur- 
poses and secure a typewriter for our class 
use. At once we began to discuss ways 
and means. A committee was chosen to 



go over the building and see if any room 
was available. On oral theme day the 
members of this committee reported on 
various parts of the building which they 
had never before visited or known even 
existed. No room could be discovered suit- 
able for our office. A second committee 
was elected to interview the manual arts 
department to see if they would allow one 
end of their long room and office to be 
partitioned off for our use. The manual 
arts department, it was reported, was per- 
fectly willing, but had no authority to 
build the partition. The question arose 
then as to the authority to be consulted. 
One boy, who is also a member of the class 
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in Community Civics, said he thought it 
was the job of the Public Property Com- 
missioner. He was at once delegated to 
consult the Commissioner, and gave a very 
fine talk on his interview with the man. 
Incidentally, he himself learned and in- 
formed the class of the duties of such a 
Commissioner. He brought, however, the 
sad news that, though we might build the 
partition, we must ourselves stand the 
expense. 

The girls now rose to the occasion and 
said they would give a cake and candy sale 
to defray the expenses of the partition. 
The food was to be prepared by the girls 
taking Household Economics. A discus- 
sion arose as to what material to use for the 
partition. One boy said that, in an emer- 
gency, beaver board had been used in Room 
303b. A committee inspected this room 
and found it good, then went to a carpenter, 
got a list of comparative prices of various 
materials, and reported to the class. The 
girls decided that they could make enough 
at their sale to pay for beaver board, and 
voted to buy it. Boys in this class, who 
also study manual arts, volunteered to take 
the measurements and do the actual work. 
The engineer and the fireman were consulted 
as to whether there would be heat and 
ventilation in the walled-oflf space. Re- 
ports of every step were made and given as 
''oral themes." Written financial reports 
were submitted by the girls and audited by 
members of the class in accounting. 

With a room secured, the pupils now chose 
a delegate to consult the powers about a 
typewriter. The Headmaster and the head 
of the Commercial Department were sym- 
pathetic, but not encouraging. The type- 
writers were all in use for classroom pur- 
poses. One girl, however, whose father ie 
a shoe manufacturer, thought that her 
father had an old Oliver machine, but feared 
that it was out of repair. The boys then 
said that Roy could repair typewriters, and 



one of the boys and the girl accompanied 
him to the father's office. The father was 
glad to lend the machine and Roy did 
actually patch it up under the encourage- 
ment of the rest of the class. 

The secretaries now had a place in which 
to write and a machine to use, but no place 
to put the carbon copies of letters which the 
teachers desired to have kept. Appeal was 
made again to the English class and sugges- 
tions were given. A vote resulted in the 
decision to appeal for a filing cabinet. 
Another group approached the Public 
Property Commissioner, who said that 
there was no money for cabinets or any 
other furniture. But in their explorations 
the group had seen that the Dean's office 
had recently been painted and furnished 
with expensive willow and chintz furniture. 
The discrepancy struck the group and they 
besieged the Commissioner with carefully 
prepared "follow-up" letters, giving the 
prices of cabinets which they had secured 
from catalogues of local dealers and through 
business letters from mail order houses. 
The cabinet did not come, however, so the 
boys made an old packing box into com- 
partments and stained it. The girls made 
folders out of book binding paper, and we 
all consulted textbooks on Business English 
in order to decide on the best method of 
lettering. We voted to use the simple 
alphabetical system. A progressive com- 
mittee on filing was chosen and now does all 
that work. 

Several of the teachers now asked us to 
make copies of tests for classes. In school 
we already have a multigraph, and sug- 
gestions were made by members of the 
class as to who were the best operators. 
These operators asked the head of the 
Commercial I>epartment for the use of the 
machine in our office at a certain hour every 
day, and two of the boys volunteered to see 
that it was carried down from Room 215 to 
our office at that time. A vaudeville per- 
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formance by amateurs from our class, with 
an admission fee of ten cents each, bought 
a new drum and type for our special use 
of the multigraph machine. 

We now grew ambitious and desired more 
equipment for our office. I had to assert 
my authority to prevent two boys from 
tapping the wire and putting in a private 
line of telephone with instruments found in 
the physics laboratory. None of us was 
quite sure of the machines we needed, so we 
divided into committees and visited the 
offices of the large shoe firms in town to see 
how they were equipped. Some pupils who 
had relatives in the nearby shoe towns 
wrote to them to ask about office equip- 
ment. We read the answers to these letters, 
compared notes on the reports of those who 
had visited offices, and decided jtist what 
we must have and what were merely luxu- 
ries. We found that we could use the 
school dictaphone, if we had more records 
and transmitters. We conducted a daylight 
party in the gymnasium, with a volunteer 
orchestra from our class, and got enough 
money for two sets. The accounts of all 
our money-making schemes were kept by a 
volunteer treasurer and audited by a volun- 
teer auditor. We decided that we should 
have to do without a duplicator and an 
adding machine, or else borrow the latter 
from the accounting class. We have a 
volunteer corps of workers who take turns 
in keeping our office neat. Much work now 
comes to us from the school office in con- 
nection with the regular routine of the 
school. Volunteer messengers from our 
class report to the teachers and the office 
for work to be done in our office. We write 
notices also for the school paper stating 



that we are prepared to do clerical work if 
desired, and we have sent advertising letters 
to members of the faculty. 

This is as far as we have advanced, but 
we are scheming for further additions in the 
near future. We are writing to other high 
schools in order to find out how much of 
their clerical work is done by pupils. When 
we have our statistics, compiled by class 
members, we shall be prepared to offer our 
services to take the place of one assistant 
clerk whose salary, we compute, ought 
fairly to be applied to the necessities of our 
office. 

Educational Comment. This project ac- 
complished the following things for the 
pupils: A large number of allied school 
subjects were introduced in the project. 
Practical business forms were used instead 
of mere imaginary book models. A knowl- 
edge of the duties of various city officials 
was gained. Spelling and punctuation were 
much improved by the necessity of sending 
perfect business letters. Practical knowl- 
edge of business problems was secured. A 
sense of comparative values was developed 
by the feeling of unfairness which arose 
from comparing the Dean's office furniture 
with our own homemade makeshifts. Co- 
operation was greatly increased. Respon- 
sibility and care for future classes were 
fostered. The pupils certainly put their 
whole heart into the project. Accounting 
and auditing became the real thing. Econ- 
omy and thrift were outgrowths, as shown 
by the plan to replace the office clerk. The 
spirit of real social service was especially 
prominent in the whole project. 

Alice E. Sherburne, 

Haverhill, Mass. 
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AS REPORTED 



A MESSAGE TO YOUNG PEOPLE 

The Secretary of the N. E. A. has sent 
out the following plea to those eligible to 
enter the teaching profession: 

Serve Democracy's Greatest Need 
America's best talent should be dedicated 
to the training of the youth for citizenship. 
The National Education Association ap- 
preciates the efforts of its members to enlist 
in the educational army the strongest men 
and women in every locality. It is recom- 
mended to our best young people that they 
consider the following advantages of the 
profession of teaching: 

1 . Teaching pays. Besides ever-increas- 
ing financial compensation, the teaching 
profession offers the highest social sanctions 
and rewards. 

2. Teaching is a growing profession. 
The Nation now requires the services of 
700,000 teachers. There is a strong de- 
mand that teachers be better trained. As 
training increases, the financial and social 
rewards likewise increase. 

3. Teaching offers a growing career. The 
well-trained teacher need have no fear of 
unemployment, but may look forward to 
increasing opportunities commensurate with 
added training and growth in personal 
fitness. 

4. Teaching offers mental and moral 
growth. The soundest mental and moral 
processes are involved in the making of 
good citizens. 

5. Teaching is building. The teacher 
shapes the unfolding life of childhood and 
radiates ideals and purposes that in the 
citizenship of tomorrow will become the 
fabric of an improved social structure. 

6. Teaching inspires high ideals. There 
is nothing nobler or more practical than to 



shape and to guide the ideals and practices 
of the young citizens who are soon to be the 
Nation's responsible leaders. 

7. Teaching is service. Those who enter 
this high calling enjoy the spiritual devel- 
opment and true happiness that come from 
rendering real service to the Republic. 

8. Teaching insures big opportunities. 
With growth and inspiration come multi- 
plied opportunities for self-improvement, 
for rearing the family in a wholesome atmos- 
phere, and for living and building on 
life's best side. 

9. Teaching is practical patriotism. In- 
spiring young citizens and directing prob- 
lems of citizenship practice is a ministry 
essential to a democracy. 

iq. Teaching is the profession of profes- 
sions. Measured by the standards that 
make life genuinely rich and happy, teach- 
ing offers opportunities beyond those of 
other professions. Teaching is the clear- 
ing-house of the past, the guide of the 
present, and the prophet of the future. It 
is therefore necessary that the Nation's 
finest talents should be consecrated to pub- 
lic education upon which the perpetuity of 
American ideals and the salvation of the 
Republic depend. 

MR. WELLS STIRS THEM UP 

If the well-known anecdote of the boys 
who got astride of the roof of the coal shed 
because the teacher warned them that was 
the one thing she would not permit may be 
taken as fairly typical of human nature in 
general, then the recent publication of the 
views of historians on Mr. Wells' Outline 
of History will cause a substantial increase 
in his bank account. The National Civic 
Federation of New York sent out a ques- 
tionnaire asking for opinions on four points: 
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(i) the accuracy and dependability of Mr. 
Wells' statement of facts and deductions; 
(2) his qualifications in general as a histo- 
rian; (3) whether his social and moral 
philosophy qualify him to be a leader and 
teacher of youth ; and (4) whether the grip- 
ping qualities attributed to his presentation 
are so important as to render his accuracy 
and philosophy of little moment. 

These questions were asked of various 
professors of history throughout the coun- 
try. The returns have been gathered into 
a pamphlet of some forty-five pages, which 
is sent out accompanied by a statement by 
Mr. Cond6 B. Fallen, chairman of the 
Department on the Study of Revolutionary 
Movements of- the Federation. The con- 
sensus of opinion, as Mr. Fallen declares, is 
undoubtedly against Wells. The objec- 
tions to him are mainly that his history is 
inaccurate and that his conclusions are 
socialistic. An examination of the various 
answers shows, however, a sufficient lack 
of unanimity among the professors of his- 
tory to soften somewhat the adverse judg- 
ment which they give. . For instance, one 
finds no ''gripping" qualities whatever, 
while others admit that the book is written 
with rare appeal to interest. 

The fact seems to be that, whatever else 
Mr. Wells has done, he has departed from 
the beaten track and must suffer the con- 
sequences. If his personal treatment of 
history is suitable for use in schools, then a 
number of copyrights fall in value over 
night. Though only natural and human 
that those who have written history as they 
think it ought to be written should turn 
upon the innovator, the fact remains, as 
has just been suggested, that a little more 
unanimity in the briefs which have been 
prepared against him would be more con- 
vincing to the outsider. In any case all 
who have not read the Outline of History 
will now do so at the earliest opportunity in 
order to see for themselves whether the 
views of the historians are to be accepted or 



not. Whether school authorities or pro- 
fessors will be influenced one way or an- 
other in the matter of adopting the book as 
a text for class use is problematical. 

FORT WAYNE RETRACTS 

More than ordinary interest attaches to 
the announcement by Superintendent L. C. 
Ward of Fort Wayne, Indiana, that the 
junior high school has been abandoned in 
his system. He states that most of the 
teachers in the so-called junior high schools 
of his city were merely departmental 
teachers of the upper grades, with no 
special training for the work. Before the 
junior high schools were established, he 
found as a high school principal little to 
complain of in the work of the children of 
the ninth grade. With the coming of the 
junior high school, Latin, typewriting, 
general science, junior high school mathe- 
matics, and various forms of extracurricular 
activities were introduced into the program 
of studies. As a result all departments of 
the high school noted a loss of ability on the 
part of entering pupils to concentrate on 
the subject in hand, a looseness of morale, 
and a hitherto unknown failure in reason- 
able discipline. Since there were no com- 
pensating gains, it seemed best to return to 
the simpler type of intermediate school. 

Mr. Ward says that before a system 
commits itself to the junior high school 
movement it should ascertain whether the 
ninth grade pupil really has more in com- 
mon with pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades than he has with those of the tenth; 
whether a widely diversified curriculum 
with many electives is better for the mental 
growth of the child than the simpler, more 
compact courses; whether also the drill 
phase of education can be completed by the 
end of the sixth grade or even the seventh 
grade. Finally, he would lay great stress 
upon the necessity for a fund of common 
knowledge upon which to rear a national 
fabric. 
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SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 

RESEARCH VERSUS PROPAGANDA IN VISUAL 
EDUCATION 

A timely plea for more research and less 
propaganda in visual education is made by 
Professor Freeman, of the University of 
Chicago, in the May number of the Journal 
of Educational Psychology, He points out 
that new ideas in education generally pass 
through three stages: initial enthusiasm, 
reaction and decline, and a return to a 
moderate view. He thinks the second 
stage might be avoided if the initial enthu- 
siasm were subjected to proper criticism. 
Inasmuch as we have now an appropriate 
scientific technique of investigation, there 
seems to be no reason why visual education 
should not escape the reaction which has 
overtaken so many other new ideas. 

Specifically he points out that the current 
tendency to belittle language as a means 
of conveying ideas is unfortunate. The 
real humor and pathos of the movies is 
largely dependent upon the captions which 
accompany the pictures. It is true, more- 
over, that visual presentation in general 
tends to dispense with the personal influence 
of the teacher and the social interaction of 
the members of the group. Experiments 
should be entered into freely to determine 
just what the movies can best do and what 
they cannot do. The times require research 
rather than propaganda. 

GRADING AND PROMOTION IN RELATION TO 
INTELLIGENCE TESTING 

One of the most valuable features of the 
Department of Superintendence at Chicago 
was the evening meeting held jointly with 
the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. The general theme of the meeting 
was the use of intelligence tests. The open- 



ing address by Henry W. Holmes, Dean of 
the Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, on "The General Philosophy of 
Grading and Promotion in Relation to In- 
telligence Testing" has been published in 
School and Society for April 29. The speaker 
pointed out that there must still be argu- 
ments as well as scientific work in education. 
"Determination of facts does not deter- 
mine aims." ... "In education it is 
never out of place to argue about aims." 

He then presented a summary of the posi- 
tions which he assumed in the current Year 
Book of the society. Among his contentions 
were: first, that tests of intelligence distin- 
guish with reasonable accuracy between 
children of superior intellectual ability and 
their duller companions; second, segrega- 
tion of gifted children is to their advantage; 
third, this does not necessarily result in 
pushing bright children beyond their perma- 
nent powers of accomplishment; fourth, 
segregation is not undemocratic; fifth, but 
there is nothing in all this which proves the 
advisability of advancing gifted children 
more rapidly through the grades; sixth, 
rapid advancement may be justifiable for 
individuals, but it is questionable as an ad- 
ministrative policy. 

Dr. Holmes contended that it is possible 
to enrich the course of study so as to do jus- 
tice to bright children without pushing them 
through the grades in a shorter time than 
that required by others. "We ought not to 
consider rapid advancement the only possi- 
bility. To do so argues poverty of resources 
and ingenuity." 

THE PROJECT WORK AND DEMOCRACY 

Mr. J. Leroy Stockton, Vice-President of 
the State Teachers College at Santa Bar- 
bara, California, contributes to the Journal , 
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of the National Education Association for 
May an interesting summary of his book on 
The Project Method published some little 
time ago. He once more distinguishes be- 
tween the project as method and the project 
as a subject of instruction. Under the first 
head he traces the development of the proj- 
ect idea from Rousseau through Pestalozzi 
and Froebel to Dewey, McMurry, and oth- 
ers of the present time. He agrees with 
Professor Kilpatrick in settling upon pur- 
poseful activity as the essential feature. 

From the standpoint of project work as a 
subject of instruction, Mr. Stockton points 
out the possibility of developing in the 
schools work as the central element just as 
it is in our democracy at large. From this 
point of view the whole of the school course 
would be devoted to purposeful activities 
either in work or in play. A changed atti- 
tude of the pupil toward all work would re- 
sult. He would realize its necessity, its dig- 
nity, its benefits, and its variety suited to 
individual capacities. Such a course might 
be developed through the expansion of the 
present course in manual training. 

THE NEW BOOKS 

The Atlantic Book of Modern Plays, Exiited 
by Sterling Andrus Leonard. Boston: 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 192 1. Pp. xiv-f 
324. Price, $1.50. 

Fifteen plays in full with admirable helps for 
the high-school or other student. 

The Language of America. Book Two. By 
Caroline E. Myers and Garry C. Myers. 
New York: Newson & Co., 1922. Pp. 160. 

Material for teaching English to foreigners — 
largely biographical. 

Dramatized Bible Stories for Young People. 
By Mary M. Russell. New York: Geo. 
H. Doran Co., 192 1. Pp. 92. Price, f i.oo. 

Everyday Manners for American Boys and 
Girls. By the Faculty of the South Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls. New York: 



Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. xiv+115. 
lUus. 
The outgrowth of needs of which the young 
people themselves became aware. 

Modern Essays. Selected by Christopher 
Morley. New York: Harcourt,- Brace & 
Co., 1921. Pp. xii+256. 
From both England and America. 

Longer Plays by Modern Authors. Edited 
by Helen Louise Cohen. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. Pp. xxviii 

+357. 
A companion to a similar volume of short 
plays. 

Teaching to Think. By Julius Boraas. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 

289. 
A manual for teachers, with numerous prac- 
tical exercises, including practice for the teacher 
himself. 

How to Teach Silent Reading to Beginners. 
By Emma Watkins. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1922. Pp. 133. 
In the School Project series. 
Community Life and Civic Problems. By 
Howard Copeland Hill. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1922. Pp. xxii+528+xxxiii. lUus. 
A text that provides for extensive correlations 
with English, particularly composition. 

Our Little West Indian Cousin. By' Emily 
Goddard Taylor. Boston: Page Co., 
1922. Pp. 95. Illus. 
Another "cousin" in the already long list 

presented in this series. 

Principles of Teaching High School Pupils. 
By Hubert Wilbur Nutt. New York: 
Century Co., 1922. Pp. xiv+359. 
The high school subjects are looked upon as 

means to certain aspects of growth on the part of the 

pupils. 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. 

Translated by Melville Best Anderson. 

Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1922. 

Pp. 448. 
A charming rendering into modern English 
verse, adapted to the reader of the time, but never- 
theless a faithful translation. 
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Lives of Poor Boys Who Became Famous. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell, 1922. Pp.375. 
A new edition, well printed, of a standard classic 
for young people. 

Utahy The Land of Blossoming Valleys. By 
George Wharton James. Boston ^ Page 
Co., 1922. Pp. 370. lUus. Price, $5.00. 

A new number in the "See America First" 
series, all of which might well be in a school library. 

Assets of the Ideal City. By Charles M. 

Fassett. New York: T. Y. Crowell, 

1922. Pp. 177. 
Handbook of Municipal Government. By 

Charles M. Fassett. New York: T. Y. 

Crowell, 1922. Pp. 192. 

A summary of present practice by a former 
mayor. 

Social Studies in Secondary Schools. By a 
Commission on Correlation of Secondary 
and Collegiate Education, with Particular 
Reference to Business Education. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1922. 
Pp. 117. 
A program, with an elaborate bibliography. 

Short Stories of America. By Robert L. 
Ramsay. Boston: Houghton, MifHin Co., 
192 1. Pp.xii+348. 

Representative stories selected for their regional 
coloring — both the more and the less familiar. 

Loyal Citizenship, By Thomas H. Reed. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1922. 

Pp. 333. 
Government, economics, and sociology simply 
and concretely presented for pupils in the upper 
grammar grades or first of high school. 

The Teacher's Technique. By Charles Elmer 
Holley. New York: Century Co., 1922. 
Pp. x+378. 

A simple and comprehensive presentation of 
current doctrines, with bibliographies and exercises. 

IN PAPER COVERS 

Silent and Oral Reading in the Elementary 
School. ByEmmaM.Bolenius. The Proj- 
ect Method. By H. B. Wilson and G. M. 



Wilson. Material for the Teaching of Cit 
zenship in the Elementary School. By 
Henry J. Peterson. Boston: Houghton^ 
Mifflin Co., 1922, Educational Progress^ 
Volume I^Nos. 1,2, and 3. 

State Normal School, Salem, Massachusetts, 
Sixty-eighth Year, 1921-1922. May, 
1922. 

Arbor Days and Bird Days, Friday, Apri 
14th and Friday, April 21st, 1922. Har« 
risburg, Pa. : Department of Public 1 
struction. 

Course of Study for Safety Education in On 
gon Schools, ig2i. State Printing Dept.^ 
Salem, Oregon. 

The Thorndike College Entrance Tests in Al 
University of California. Compiled b] 
J. V. Breitwieser. Berkeley, Cal.: Uni^ 
versity of California Press, January, 1922^ 

Scales for Measuring Results of Physid 
Teaching. By Harold Laveme Camp 
University of Iowa Studies in Education 
Vol. H, No. 2. 

Girard College. President's Report for thi 
Year 1921. Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Home and Moving Pictures. By Minni 
E. Kennedy. Training in Thrift, B 
Eleanor R. Larrison. American Hoai 
Series. New York: Abingdon Pres 
192 1. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau c 
Education: Higher Standards for Tead 
ers of Industrial Subjects; Organisation 
Instructional Material in Individual Unit 
The Contribution of Correspondence — h 
struction Methods to Industrial Education 
Helping the Shop Teacher Through Supe\ 
vision, by William T. Bawden. Indu4 
trial Education Circular, 1922, Nos. ; 
8, 9, 10. Statistics of Nurse Trainin 
Schools, igi(^iQ20, Bulletin, 192 1, N< 
51; Statistics of State Universities at 
State Colleges, Bulletin, 1921, No. 53 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN NEW YORK CITY 



July Tenth to August Nineteenth, 1922 
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